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SECOND   EDITION,   BEYISED. 


THE  EARTH   AND  MAN: 

LECTURES    ON    COMPARATIVE    PHYSICAL    OEOORAPHY. 
BY     ARNOLD     GUYOT. 


TESTIMONIALS 

IN   rATOR  07  THB   riRST  EDITION  X>F  THIS  WORK. 

rr^m  Prof.  Louia  Aganix^  •/  Harvard  UntmertUjf, 
"  OBNTLBincM :  —  I  undentand  ihu  yoa  are  publishing  the  htctuna  of  Trot.  Guyot 
on  Physical  Geography.  Having  been  hit  friend  from  childhood,  a*  a  fbllow-atudent 
in  college,  and  as  a  colleague  In  the  tame  nnirertity,  I  may  be  permittad  to  express 
my  high  sense  of  the  ralue  of  his  attainments.  Mr.  Ooyot  has  not  only  been  in  the 
best  school,  that  of  Ritter  and  Humboldt,  and  become  lamiliar  with  the  present  statr 
of  the  science  of  our  earth,  but  he  has  himself,  in  many  instances,  drawn  new  conclu- 
sions from  the  facts  now  ascertained,  and  presented  most  of  them  In  a  new  point  of 
view.  Several  of  the  most  brilliant  generaltzatioiM  deireloped  in  his  lectures  are  his ; 
and  will  not  only  render  the  study  of  geography  more  attractlre,  but  actually  show  It 
in  its  true  light,  namely,  as  the  science  of  the  relations  which  exist  between  nature 
and  man,  tliroughout  history;  of  the  contrasts  observed  between  thedlArent  parts 
of  the  globe ;  of  the  laws  of  horizontal  and  vertical  forms  of  the  dry  land,  In  Its  con- 
tact with  the  sea;  of  climate,  &c.  It  would  be  highly  senriceable,  It  seems  to  roe, 
for  tlie  Iwnefit  of  schools  and  teachers,  that  you  should  Induce  Mr.  Guyol  to  write  a 
series  of  graduated  text-books  of  geography,  from  the  first  elements  up  to  a  scientific 
tretttise.  li  would  gire  new  Hie  to  these  studies  in  this  couniryi  and  be  the  beet  pcep- 
aration  ior  sound  statistical  inTestigatlons." 

From  Prof.  George  TYcAnor,  Bo9ton. 
"I  was  Tsry  glad  to  learn,  that  you  intend  to  publish  Mr.  Guyot's  Lectures  on 
Physical  Geography.  Their  familiar  and  simple  manner  will,  I  hope,  cause  Ihem  to 
be  used  in  our  schools,  where  I  think  their  modest  learning  and  religious  philosophy 
will  make  them  an  excellent  foundation  for  the  study  of  all  geography,  as  it  Is  now 
taught,  and  especially  of  that  higher  geography  which  conneeu  itself  with  the  desti- 
nies of  the  whole  human  race." 

From  George  S.  Hillard,  Esq.,  Botton. 
"Professor  Guyot's  Lectures  are  marlced  by  learning,  ability  and  taste.  Familiar 
with  the  labors  of  all  who  hare  gone  before  him,  he  has  been  himself  an  extenalre  and 
accurate  observer.  His  bold  and  comprehensive  generalisations  rest  upon  a  careful 
foundation  of  facts.  The  essential  value  of  his  statements  is  enhanced  by  his  lumi- 
nous arrangement,  and  by  a  vein  of  philosophical  reflection  which  gives  life  and 
dignity  to  dry  details.  Such  a  work  as  his  Lectures  will  furnish  will  be  a  valuable 
accession  to  our  literature.  I  cannot  think  so  lightly  of  the  judgment  and  taste  of  our 
community,  as  to  entertain  any  doubt  of  its  success.  To  teachers  of  youth  it  will  be 
specially  important.  They  may  learn  from  it  how  to  make  Geography,  which  I 
recall  as  the  least  interesting  of  studies,  one  of  the  most  attractive;  and  I  earnestly 
eommend  it  to  their  careful  consideration." 
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From  Prof.  C.  C.  Fdton^  of  Harvard  Uhiveraiiy, 
"I  CMuioi  help  bttUeriof  that  Tay  publishing  the  rolume  you  will  nnder  an  accapta- 
Ma  Mrrfce  to  an  iataUigant  and  appreciating  public.    Tbe  original  leetvrMi  in  poini 
of  atyla,  an  cbaracterixed  by  Bimplicit/  and  elegance." 

From  C/tarle$  Sumner,  Esq.,  Boston. 
"h  WM  my  good  fortuoe  to  hear  aeTeral  of  these  Lectures,  as  delirerad,  and  I  have 
since  read  them  all  in  print.  The  instruction  and  satisfaction  which  they  have 
aflbrded  to  me,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  within  the  reach  of  others.  Beyond  the  intrinsic 
Interest  of  the  subject,  they  have  tbe  charm  of  simplicity  and  clearness,  while  the 
elerated  sentiment  which  inspires  the  lecturer,  and  which  naturally  belongs  to  hie 
theme,  makes  science  seem  like  a  Christian  preacher.  Most  truly  do  I  thank  him  fof 
teaching  so  persuasirely  tbe  duties  ef  the  superior  races  of  men  towards  the  races 
which  are  interior  in  tlie  scale  of  creation — to  succor,  protect,  and  elevate,  not  to 
subdue,  depress,  and  enslare.  Thus  has  he  drawn  from  these  founts  of  science  the 
dirine  lesson  of  charity  and  good- will  to  men." 

From  Prof.  Benjamin  Peirce,  of  Harvard  Untversity. 
"  Haring  heard  or  read  the  greater  portion  of  Professor  Gliyot'^s  Lectures  on  Physi* 
cal  Geography,  I  cannot  forbear  expressing  the  strong  feeHng  which  I  have  of  their 
scientific  and  literary  merits,  and  of  the  importance  of  their  publfcatfon.  He  has  set 
himaelf  to  work  at  the  foundation  of  an  almost  new  science,  with  the  ability  and  sim- 
pUcity  of  a  true  master ;  he  has  developed  profound  and  original  views,  with  the  most 
enlarged  variety  and  richness  of  illustration,  and  in  the  most  attractive  and  eloquent 
forms  of  language.  Bis  ingenious  investigations,  sustained'  by  fafthful  and  conscien- 
tious research,  are  an  invaluable  addition  to^ecience ;  while  the  vivid  and  picturesque 
of  their  utterance  cannot  fidl  to  charm  the  least  learned  of  his  readers. '^ 


From  Rev.  Edward  N.  Kirk,  Boston, 
"  Many  will  hail  wkb  delight  the  introduction  of  Prof.  Guyot  to  the  great  field  of 
education  in  our  country.  His  Lectures  oo  Physical  Geography  wiil  open-  a  new 
career  of  study  to  many  of  our  teachers,  as  well  as  learners ;  and  will  form  to  them  a 
true  scientific  basis  for  the  study  ofHistory.  And  if  Mr.  Guyot  can  follow  this  work 
by  some  tiemeniary  Books- for  schools,  he  wilT  increase  his  claims  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  country  which  is  now  ready  to  adopt  him.'' 

From  George  B.  Emerson,  Em[.,  Boston. 

"I  received,  soma  time  agoy  a  copir  of  Prof.  Guyot's  excellent  work  on  Physical 
Geography,  which  the  business  of  my  school  prevented  me- from  acknowledging.  } 
avail  myself  of  my  earliest  leisure  to  thank  you  for  it.  The  work  contains  much 
which  has  not  been  made  accessible  to  English  readers,  and  much  of  original  generalL- 
aation,  which  pander  ft  a  most  valuable  work.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
teacher  of  Geography.  It  will  enable  him  to  read  and  understand  the  high  lessons 
which  the  study  of  nature  is  calculated  to  teach,  but  which,  without  some  guiding 
philosophical  prhiciples,  ate  apt  to  be  missed,  or  to  be  lost  sight  of.  It  will  enable  him, 
in  very  many  particulars,  to  give  an  Interest  to  the  study  of  Geography,  which  mere 
barren,  mirelated,  unassociated  fact?  can  never  possess  to  the  youthAiI  student.  It 
brings  the  imagination,  and  the  desire  to  search  into  causes,  to  the  aid  of  the  memory. 

"Much  of  the  chapters  relating  to  the  drstrfbution  of  rains  is,  so  fares  I  know, 
now  for  the  first  time  laid  before  the  American  reader  by  the  American  presa.  The- 
publicatiott  ^  the  work  will  mark  an  era  m  the  teaching  of  Geography.^ 
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FOOT-PRINTS  OF  THE  CREATOE; 

OB, 

THE  ASTEROLEnS  OF  STBOHNE88. 
BY  HUGH  MILLER. 

WITH   MANY    ILX^USTmAVIOVS. 
Tttm  TBI  TmmD  lohdoh  bditioh.    with  a  mbkoib  Of  n 

BY   LOmS   A6ASSIZ. 


"  In  its  pnxelj  geological  ebanctar,  tlie  *  Fooi^iirlnta '  la  not  MurpaaMd  bj  i 
«m  woric  of  the  game  claaa.  lo  this  rolume,  Mr.  Miller  diacoaaaa  the  < 
hjpothesia,  or  the  hjpotheaia  of  natural  law,  aa  maintaiiMd  bjr  lemerak,  wmA  bj  tlM 
•Qthor  of  the '  Yeatigoi  of  Creation/  and  haa  subjected  it,  In  ito  geological  aapeet,  to 
the  moat  rigorraa  ezaminstion.  He  haa  stripped  it  eren  of  iu  semblanee  of  tmth^ 
and  restored  to  tbe  CreatoTi  aa  goremor  of  the  uniTerse,  that  power  and  thooe  Itanc- 
Uons  wlklch  he  was  supposed  to  Imre  resigned  at  its  birth.  *>  *  Tlae  earth  haa  atlll 
to  flunender  mightj  aecrets,  —and  great  rerelationa  are  jet  to  iastte  from  sepnlchne 
of  stone.  It  is  from  tlie  yaults  to  which  ancient  life  has  been  coneigned  that  the  Us> 
\mj  of  the  dawn  of  life  Is  to  be  composed."  ^ North  Britith  RevUm. 

"Scientific  knowledge  equallj  remarlcable  for  comprehensirenees  and  afCenncj ;  ■ 
■tyle  at  all  times  stngularlj  clear,  ririd,  and  powerful,  nnging  at  will,  aad  withovi 
efibrt,  fiom  the  most  natural  and  graceful  aioqiUcit/,  through  the  ^jtai,  the  gnplde, 
and  the  rigorous,  to  the  impressire  eloquence  of  great  thoughu  greatly  ezpNOsed; 
reasoning  at  once  comprehensive  in  scope,  strong  in  grasp,  and  pointedlj  direct  tn 
application,  —  thfoae  qualities  combine  to  render  the  'Foot-priaU '  one  of  the  moat  per^ 
feet  refnutions  of  error,  and  defences  of  truth,  tint  erer  exact  eeleoce  haa  prodncadL" 
—Fret  Church  Magaxme. 

"la  Mr.  Miller  we  faaye  to  hail  the  accession  to  geological  writera  of  a  man  highly 
qualified  to  advance  tlie  science.  His  work,  to  a  beginner,  is  worth  a  thousand  didat* 
tic  treatises. "  —  Sir  It.  Murchi»an*$  Addren. 

Br.  BvcxLAiro,  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  said,  he  bad  nerer  been  ao 
niQch  astonished  in  his  life  by  the  powers  of  any  man  as  he  had  been  by  the  gec^ogical 
descriptions  of  Mr.  Miiler.  That  wonderful  man  described  these  objects  with  a  fhcil- 
Hy  which  made  him  asliamed  of  the  comparatire  meagreness  and  poverty  ni  hia  own 
(ieseriptions  in  the  "Bridgewater  Treatise,"  which  nad  cost  him  hours  and  days  •# 
ialxHT.  He  would  give  his  left  hand  to  possess  such  powers  of  description  as  this  maik ; 
and  if  it  pleased  Providence  to  spare  bis  useful  life,  he,  if  any  one,  would  certainly 
'BDder  the  science  attractive  and  popular,  and  do  equal  service  to  theology  and  gmA' 
ogy.  It  must  be  gratifying  to  Mr.  Miller  to  hear  that  his  discovery  had  been  aasignod 
iu»  own  name  by  such  an  eminent  autliority  as  M.  Agassis,  and  is  another  proof  •# 
the  value  of  the  meeting  of  the  Association,  that  it  had  contributed  to  brlftg  such  • 
man  into  notice. 

GotTLO,  KB2n>ALL  &  LlNCOUf,  PVBUSBSSS,  BoBTen. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OP  JOHN  POSTER 

AI7TH0B  OF  "  DB0I8I0K  OF  CHAKA.CTEB,"  "  B88AT8/'  &C. 

BT  J.   E.    BTLAND. 

With  Notioes  of  Mr.  Foster  as  a  Fteacher  and  a  Companioii,  by  John 
Shepabd,  author  of  "  Thoughts  on  Devotion,'*  etc.  2  Vols,  in  one. 
Third  Edition,  12mo.  cloth,  fl,25. 


**  In  flimplici^  of  Iangtta|[«,  in  imjesty  of  conotptioli,  tn  the  eloquence  of  that 
conciMneM  which  conveys  in  a  short  sentence  more  meaning  than  the  mind  daiee 
at  o«oe  adroit,— hit  writings  are  unmatched." — JWrt*  Bntuk  Jtsvjsv. 

"  It  is  with  no  ordinary  expectations  and  gratification  and  delight  that  we  have 
talten  up  the  Biography  and  Correspondence  of  the  author  of  the  *  Essays  on  De- 
cision of  Character/  etc  The  memoir  of  such  a  man  as  John  Foster,  must,  of  neces- 
sity, possess  vary  peculiar  attractions.  It  is  certainly  natural,  and,  we  think  not  un- 
praiseworthy,  to  wish  to  become  more  nearly  acquainted  with  a  man  whose  writings 
hare  been  perused  with  admiration  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken  or  un- 
derstood ;  whose  calm,  transparent  and  impressive  thoughto  have,  in  their  aeqaain(> 
ance  and  contact,  cut  out  new  channels  of  thought  in  ten  thousand  other  minds : 
whose  dignified  and  sober  views  of  life,  religion,  and  immortality  are  adapted  to  shed 
ae  hallowed  a  spirit  over  all  who  become  familiar  with  them ;  and  whose  style  and 
vocabulary,  showing  him  a  perfect  master  of  our  mother  tongue,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  his  other  noble  characteristics  as  an  author,  well  entitle  him  to  the 
quaint  description  of  his  contemporary —  Robert  Hall,  *  a  great,  lumbering  wagon, 
loaded  with  goM.*  These  volumes  happily  introduce  us  to  such  a  view  of  his  life 
and  Ukhon  as  it  is  most  satisfactory  for  us  to  obtain.  Mr.  Ryland,  the  editor  of  the 
memorials,  is  already  favorably  known  on  both  sides  of  the  water  by  his  literary 
offerings ;  and  in  the  compilation  of  these  volumes  he  has  exercised  a  discrimi- 
nating Judgment,  a  blameless  taste,  and  sound  discretion. 

(*  We  are  glad  to  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  so  much  additional  matter  from 
the  well-nigh  inspired  pen  of  this  great  master  in  English  composition.*'—  Ckrig- 
tian  Review* 

"  A  book  rich  in  every  way  —  in  good  sense,  vivacity,  suggestiveness,  liberality, 
and  piety." — Mirror, 

**  The  letters  which  principally  compose  this  volume,  bear  strongly  the  impress 
of  bis  own  original  mind,  and  are  often  characterized  by  a  depth  and  power  of 
thought  rarely  met  with  even  in  professedly  elabomte  disquisitions.**  ^wfiiany 
Jirgus. 

"  This  work,  from  the  character  of  its  subject,  must  constitute  the  choice  book 
of  the  season,  in  the  department  of  corre^spondence  and  biography.  Disseminat- 
in};  trams  of  thought  into  which  the  mind  of  Foster  has  led  us,  who  has  not  desired 
to  know  more  of  the  man,  of  his  interior  and  domestic  life  ;  of  the  experience  and 
strogglings  of  one  to  wliom  there  had  been  given  so  profound  an  intuition  ;  so  deep 
an  insight  into  the  inydterics  of  truth  ?  We  all  wish  to  know  what  he  was  as  a 
friend,  a  husband,  a  fathf^r,  and  as  a  prartical  exponent  of  what  is  enshrined  in  the 
immortal  productions  of  his  pen.  All  who  appreciate  the  subject  of  which  these 
volumes  treat  will  rejoice  in  the  oppi>rtunity  of  adding  this  treasure  to  tlieir  libra- 
ries."—  CbrisUa*  Rrfiector. 

"  John  Foster  was  one  of  the  strongest  writers  of  his  age."  —  Ckrutian  Register, 

**This  collection  of  letters  will  sustain  and  perhaps  raise  the  reputation  of  John 
Foster.  We  see  in  it  every  where  the  strong  common  sense,  vigor  of  conception, 
acnteness  in  dTstin$:iiishing  the  real  from  the  ostensible  motives  of  human  action, 
nnd  the  remarkable  insiglit  into  chancier,  which  mark  all  his  other  works.  He  wae 
the  anatomist  rather  than  the  physiologist  of  the  human  soul.  He  w.as  a  metaphy- 
sician also,  but  one  who  delighted  rather  to  develop  truth  in  the  concrete  than  in 
the  abstract.  His  skill  in  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  human  soul  was  unsurpassed. 
He  winds  himself  into  all  the  sinuosities  of  character,  and  brings  to  light  weak- 
ness and  meanness  that  make  us  ashamed  of  our  race  while  we  read.  We  start 
at  seeing  onr  own  secret,  sinful  thought:)  laid  bare  with  unmerciful  distinctness, 
and  all  their  deformities  increased  tenfitld  by  the  terrible  exactness  of  delineatton. 
Their  hidemis  outlines  are  daguerreolyped  before  us ;  and  such  is  the  power  of  the 
picture,  that  we  cannot  look  away  from  it  if  we  would."—  Christian  Watchmen, 

Gould  &  Lincoln,  Publishebs,  Boston. 
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PREFACE. 


It  will  gratify  the  reader  of  these  Tolumes  to  find  that  Urn 
Memoir  is  chiefly  compilo^  from  Mr.  Foster's  Letters;  so 
nmneroiis,  happily,  are  the  references  to  himself  and  the 
subjects  in  which  he  took  the  deepest  interest,  that  little  more 
than  a  proper  selection  and  arrangement  has  been  requisite,  in 
order  to  form  them  into  a  continuous  narrative.  A  biography 
drawn  from  such  sources  will  be  found,  probably,  to  present  a 
more  vivid  and  truthful  exhibition  of  character,  than  even  a 
record,  by  a  self-observer,  however  faithfully  intended,  if 
composed  after  the  lapse  of  years,  when  the  events,  and  the 
emotions  they  called  forth,  have  begun  to  fade  upon  the 
memory. 

The  sentiments  of  affectionate  veneration  cherished  from 
early  years  towards  the  subject  of  this  Memoir,  would  preclude 
on  the  part  of  the  Editor,  even  were  his  abilities  equal  to  the 
task,  any  attempt  at  a  critical  analysis  of  character.  What 
he  has  aimed  at  accomplishing  has  been,  to  select  from  the 
materials  placed  at  his  disposal,  whatever  would  best  illustrate 
the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  the  principles  and  opinions, 
of  so  distinguished  a  man.  He  has  not  consciously  allowed 
the  representation  to  be  moulded  into  a  conformity  to  his  own 
views  or  convictions,  either  by  omission  on  the  one  hand,  or 
on  the  other  by  giving  greater  prominence  to  any  class  of 
sentiments  than  the  place  they  occupied  in  Mr.  Foster's  esti- 
mation would  justify.  In  a  life  so  retired,  and  for  the  most 
part  devoid'of  incident,  a  recurrence  of  similar  trains  of  thought 
might  be  expected.     For  this  reason  many  passages  in  the 
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correspondence  hare  been  omitted  which  indiyidaally  wouU 
have  been  as  worthy  of  presenration  as  those  that  are  retained ; 
if  still  something  like  reiteration  should  be  found,  the  Editor 
trusts  that  it  is  not  to  an  immoderate  extent,  not  to  say  that, 
within  certain  limits,  it  will  serve  to  show  more  distinctly  the 
writer's  mental  habits, — what  were  his  most  accustomed  chan- 
nels of  thought 

For  the  particulars  relating  to  Mr.  Foster's  youth,  the 
Editor  is  indebted  to  Ins  only  sunriving  friend  of  that  period, 
Mr.  Horsfall,  and  to  the  descendants  of  his  tutor.  Dr.  Fawcett 
Use  also  has  been  made  of  a  paper  in  Mr.  Foster's  handwrit- 
ting — "  Hints  and  Questions  respecting  my  early  History ;  "-— 
tuifortunately  it  is  very  brief,  and  breaks  off  abruptly. 

In  two  instances  the  Editor  has  deviated  from  his  first  inten- 
tion of  inserting  nothing  in  these  volumes  which  had  been 
already  published  by  the  Author,  namely,  the  Letters  on  the 
Church,  and  those  on  the  Ballot ;  he  was  led  to  do  so  from  the 
consideration,  that  these  productions  having  only  appeared  in 
a  public  journal  upwards  of  ten  years  ago,  must  be  new  to 
many  readers — ^that  they  contain  Mr.  Foster's  deliberate  sen- 
timents on  subjects  of  great  social  interest — and  that  the 
nnscellaneous  character  of  the  correspondence  seemed  to  ren- 
der their  insertion  in  it  more  suitable  than  a  republication  with 
any  of  his  other  works.  * 

On  one  point  only  of  dogmatic  theology  Mr.  Foster  dissented 
from  the  religious  community  with  which  he  was  most  inti- 
mately connected.  Allusions  to  this  subject  (the  Duration  of 
Future  Punishment)    occur  in  two  or  three  passages  of  his 

•  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  Reflections  on  Death  (vol.  i.,  p.  62)» 
and  the  Letters  to  Mr.  Hughes  (ii.,  155),  Dr.  Carpenter  (ii ,  157),  Dr.  Lief- 
ohild  (ii.>  161),  and  Mrs.  H.  More  (ii  ,  191),  are  reprinted  from  the  publi- 
cations in  vhich  they  first  appeared.  The  Letter  to  an  Unknown  Lady 
(i.,78)  had  also  been  previously  printed  for  private  circulation;  while 
this  sheet  was  passing  through  the  press,  the  Editor  received  information 
that  her  name  was  Carpenter, 
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early  correspondence;  but  it  is  discussed  at  some  length  in  » 
letter  to  a  young  minister,  written  in  1841  (toL  ii.,  p.  262). 
Without  offering  an  opinion  on  ^  the  moral  argument,"  which 
to  a  mind  of  so  high  an  order  carried  irresistible  force,  or 
inquiring  what  exceptions  may  be  taken  to  those  views  of 
mankind  and  the  present  life  to  which  it  may  appear  that 
that  argument  owes  much  of  its  cogency — and  while  those 
who  differ  from  him^  and  not  a  few,  probably,  who  would 
assent  to  his  views,  may  regret  that  the  statements  of  Scripture 
are  not  more  fully  discussed — it  may  be  permitted,  in  justice 
to  his  memory,  to  remark,  that  in  Mr.  Foster's  mind,  as  is 
evident  from  his  other  writings,  this  belief  was  associated  with 
the  holiest  views  of  the  Divine  being,  and  with  a  most  elevat- 
ed standard  of  moral  excellence ;  nor  among  those  who  deem 
him  mistaken  on  this  subject,  could  any  one  be  found  who 
would  more  earnestly  deprecate  that  a  theological  speculation 
should  occupy  the  thoughts  to  the  neglect  of  practical,  personal 
piety.    (LuKB  xiii.,  23, 24.) 

Li  conclusion,  the  Editor's  warmest  thanks  are  presented 
to  those  friends  of  Mr.  Foster  (or  their  representatives)  to 
whom  the  letters  in  these  volumes  are  addressed.  His  acknow- 
ledgments are  especially  due  to  Mr.  Cottle  for  the  memoir  of 
Miss  Saunders  with  the  accompanying  letters,  and  for  the  in- 
troductory notice  of  his  interesting  and  lamented  relative* 
He  would  also  express  his  obligations  to  the  President  of 
Cheshunt  College  for  permission  to  insert  the  long  and  valua- 
ble letter  on  missionary  undertakings  (vol.  ii.,p.  276),  and  for 
the  observations  on  some  passages  written  (as  might  be  anti- 
cipated) in  a  spirit  of  respectful  and  candid  criticism* 

Nartkamptarty  May  16,  1846. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

rABENTAGE    AND    BIRTH — ^EARLT  CHARACTEK   AND  OOCUFATIO] 
BREARLBY    HALL ^BRISTOL. 

1770—1792. 

John  and  Ann  Foster,  the  |>arents  of  the  subject  of  this  menioir, 
occupied,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  a  small  farai-house  in  the  parish 
of  Halifax,  between  Wainsgate  and  Hebden-bridge.*  In  additioa 
to  the  labors  of  the  farm,  they  devoted  part  of  their  time  to  weaT^ 
log.  Mr.  Foster  was  a  strong-minded  man,  and  so  addicted  to 
reading  and  meditation,  that  on  this  account  principally  be 
deferred  involving  himself  in  the  cares  of  a  family  till  upwards 
of  forty.  He  received  his  permanent  ccxivictions  of  Christian 
truth  from  that  model  of  apostolic  zeal,  Mr.  Grimshaw,  of  Ha- 
worth ;  but  subsequently  joined  a  small  Baptist  church  at  Wains* 
gate.  Though  a  person  of  retired  habits,'!'  and  averse  from  mix* 
ing  in  society  further  than  a  sense  of  duty  required,  he  possessed 
great  cheerfulness  and  enlarged  views.  "  I  remember,"  a  valued 
correspondent  observes,  "seeing  him  in  company  with  a  dear 
relative  at  the  time  when  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
was  first  formed,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  forget  the  devout 
exhilaration  of  the  venerable  Christian  as  he  conversed  on  the 
subject,  and  indulged  in  bright  visions  of  hope  in  reference  to  the 
world  he  was  leaving."  His  acquaintance  with  theological 
writers  was  extensive.     His  conversation  was  generally  full  of 

*  The  name  of  the'  locality,  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  correspon- 
dence, was  Wadsworth  Lanes ;  the  latter  term  is  intended  to  descrine  a 
township  road,  in  which  a  considerable  number  of  other  roads  or  lanst 
meet 

t  A  secluded  spot  at  the  bottom  of  a  wood  near  Hebden-bridge,  and 
adjoining  the  river  Hebden,  with  a  projecting  rock,  whither  the  good  mau 
used  to  retire  for  prayer  and  meditation,  is  stiU  known  by  the  name  of  Jakn 
FmUr'teq9e, 
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instruction,  and  showed  an  acute  and  discriminating  mind.  In 
the  society  of  which  he  was  so  valuable  a  member,  he  took  a 
leading  part ;  and  on  the  decease  of  their  pastor,  read  at  their 
meetings  every  alternate  Sunday,  "  Gumal's  Christian  Armor." 
It  is  said  that  when  any  passage  struck  him  as  peculiarly  excel- 
lent,  he  would  pause  and  express  his  approbation  by  exclaiming, 
"  Author,  I  am  of  thy  opinion."  "  That's  sound  divinity."  In 
Mrs.  Foster  he  found  a  partner  of  congenial  taste,  and  his  coun- 
terpart in  soundness  of  understanding,  integrity,  and  piety. 
They  both  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  but  suffered  much  from 
bodily  affliction  during  the  latter  part  of  their  course.  The 
following  characteristic  inscription  was  placed  on  Mr.  Foster's 
tomb-stone,  by  his  own  desire.  "  John  Foster  exchanged  this 
life  for  a  better,  March  21,  1814,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  sixty-third  after  God  had  fully  assured  him  that 
he  was  one  of  hfs  sons."  Mrs.  Foster  survived  her  husband 
nearly  three  years,  and  died  December  19,  1816. 

Their  eldest  son,  John  Foster,  was  born  September  17,  1770. 
When  not  twelve  years  old,  he  had  (to  use  his  own  words)  "  a 
painful  sense  of  an  awkward  but  entire  individuality."  This 
was  apparent  in  bis  manners  and  language.  His  observations  on 
oharacters  and  events  resembled  those  of  a  person  arrived  at 
maturity,  and  obtained  for  him  from  the  neighbors  the  appellation 
of  "  old*fashioned."  ^Thoughtful  and  silent,  he  shunned  the  com- 
panionship of  boys  whose  vivacity  was  merely  physical  and 
uninspired  by  sentiment.  His  natural  tendency  to  reserve  was 
increased  by  the  want  of  juvenile  associates  at  home ;  for  his 
only  brother,  Thomas,  was  four  years  younger  than  himself,  and 
they  had  no  sisters.  His  parents,  partly  from  the  lateness  of  their 
marriage,  had  acquired  habits  of  too  fixed  a  gravity  to  admit  of 
that  confiding  intercourse  which  is  adapted  to  promote  the  healthy 
exercise  of  the  affections.  Had  a  freer  interchange  of  feeling 
existed,  it  might  have  rendered  less  intense  (though  it  could  not 
have  removed)  that  constitutional  pensiveness  of  Foster's  mind, 
which  at  times  induced  "  a  recoil  from  human  beings  into  a  cold 
interior  retirement,"  where  he  felt  as  if  "  dissociated  from  the 
whole  creation. "  But  emotion  and  sentiment  being  thus  repressed, 
his  outward  life  was  marked  by  a  timidity  that  amounted  to 
"  infinite  shyness."  A  very  large  proportion  of  his  feelings  were 
00  much  his  own,  that  he  either  "  felt  precisely  that  they  could 
not  be  communicated,  or  he  did  not  feel  that  they  could."     His 
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eai!y  antipathies  were  strong,  but  **  not  malidoiis."  ffis  \ 
tioDs  were  intensely  vivid  ;  he  had,  for  instance,  an  insuperable 
dislike  to  a  book  during  the  reading  of  which  he  had  done  any- 
thing that  strongly  excited  self-reproach ;  or  to  whatever  was 
connected  with  feelings  of  disgust  and  horror.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  would  not  sit  on  a  stool  which  had  belonged  to  a  man  who 
died  in  a  sudden  and  strange  way,  and  whose  ghost  was  said  to 
have  appeared  in  a  bam  near  his  house.  In  short  his  imagination 
was  imperious  and  tyrannical,  and  would  often  haunt  him  with  a 
scene  of  Indian  tortures,  or  the  idea  of  a  skeleton  meeting  him 
each  night  in  a  room  he  had  to  pass  through  to  bed.  ^  The  time 
of  going  to  bed  was  an  awful  season  of  each  day."  He  was 
excited  to  strong  emotion  by  reading  passages  in  favorite  authors, 
4snich  as  *^  Young^s  Night  Thoughts."  Even  single  words  (as 
chalcedony),  or  the  names  of  ancient  heroes,  had  a  mighty  fescina- 
tion  over  him,  simply  from  their  sound ;  and  other  words  from 
their  meaning,  as  hermiL* 

His  sensibility,  though  checked  in  its  social  operation,  was 
kindled  into  intense  activity  by  the  contemplation  of  natural 
scenery,  which  in  the  neighborhood  was  highly  picturesque. 
The  very  words,  woods  and  forests^  would  produce  the  most  pow- 
erful emotion.     In  matters  of  taste  the  greatf  interested  him  more 

*  "  I  remember,  for  example,  a  person,  very  young  indeed*  who  was  •• 
enchanted  with  the  stories  ot  Gregory  Lopez,  and  one  or  two  more  pious 
hermits,  as  almost  to  form  the  resolution  to  betake  himself  to  some  wilder- 
ness, and  live  as  Gregory  did.  At  tuiy  time  the  word  Aermtf  was  enougk 
to  transport  him,  like  the  witch's  broomstick,  to  Uie  solitary  hut.which  was 
delightfully  surrounded  by  shady,  solemn  groves,  mossy  rocks,  crystal 
streams,  and  gardens  of  radishes.  While  the  fancy  lasted  he  forgot  the 
most  obvious  of  all  facts,  that  man  is  not  made  for  habitual  solitude,  nor 
can  endure  it  without  misery,  except  when  turned  into  the  superstitious 
ascetic." — Essay  on  the  Epithet  Bomantic,  Letter  2. 

Of  Gre^ry  Lopez,  his  biographer,  father  Francis  Losa,  savt,  that  **  fat 
the  last  six  years  of  his  life  he  never  walked  abroad,  or  took  the  wonted 
pleasures  of  solitude, — the  prospect  of  a  flowery  field,  a  beautiful  wood,  a 
crystal  stream,  or  so  much  as  suffered  himself  to  descend  into  a  pleasant 
garden  adjoining  to  the  house  he  lived  in." — The  Holy  life^  Pilffrunaget 
and  jessed  Death  of  Gregory  Lopez,  a  Spanish  Hermit  in  the  fVest 
Indies.     The.  second  edition,  London,  1686. 

Mr.  Foster  remarks  in  a  note  to  the  passage  quoted  above  from  his  Essays, 
that  Gregory  did  not  practise  absolute  solitude,  but  was  fireguently  visited 
for  advice  in  religious  matters.  His  own  juvenile  predilections,  however* 
led  him  to  covet  such  sc^itude,  and  to  retain  the  gratification  of  '*  the 
pleasant  garden,  and  crystal  stream.** 

t  ^  The  tendency  to  this  species  of  romance  may  be  caused,  or  may  be 
greatly  augmented,  by  an  exclusive  taste  for  what  is  grand,  a  disease  te 
which  some  few  minds  are  subject.  All  the  images  in  their  intellectual 
•CfiBemuflt  be  colossal  and  mountainous.    They  are  oonstaatlj  seeking 
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than  the  heauUfid;  great  rocks,  vast  trees  and  forests,  dreary 
caverns,  volcanoes,  cataracts,  and  tempests,  were  the  objects  of 
his  highest  enthusiasm :  and  in  the  same  way,  among  the  varieties 
of  human  character,  the  great  and  the  heroic  excited  the  deepest 
interest.  An  abhorrence  of  cruelty  was  among  his  earliest 
habitml  feelings.  He  <<  abhorred  spiders  for  killing  flies,  and 
abominated  hutchers,"  though  at  a  very  early  age,  on  two  occa- 
sions, his  curiosity  led  him  to  a  slaughter-house. 

His  behavior  towards  his  parents  was  uniformly  dutiful  ;*  and 
though  his  juvenile  manifestations  of  affection  were  checked  from 
the  causes  already  referred  to,  yet  in  mature  life  no  one  could 
give  stronger  proof  of  filial  regard  than  he  did,  by  contributing 
(in  proportion  to  his  means  very  largely)  to  the  support  and  conu 
£>rt  of  their  declining  years.  He  b^an  early  to  assist  them  ia 
weaving,  and  till  his  fourteenth  year  worked  at  spinning  wool  to 
a  thread  by  the  hand- wheel.  In  the  three  following  years  he 
wove  what  are  called  double  stuffs,  such  as  lastings,  &c.  But 
while  thus  employed,  he  '<  had  no  idea  of  being  permanently 
employed  in  handicraft;"  he  had  the  fullest  persuasion  that 
something  else  awaited  him,  not  from  the  consciousness  of  supe- 
rior abilities,  but  from  indulging  romantic  wishes  and  plans.  '<  I 
bad  when  a  child,"  was  his  confession  to  Mr.  Hughes,  <<  the 
feelings  of  a  foreigner  in  the  place,  and  some  of  the  earliest 
musings  that  kindled  my  passions,  were  on  plans  for  abandoning 
it.  My  heart  felt  a  sickening  vulgarity  before  my  knowledge 
could  make  comparisons."  '<  My  involuntary,  unreflecting  per- 
ceptions of  the  mental  character  of  my  very  few  acquaintance, 
were  probably  just,  as  to  their  being  qualified  to  reciprocate  my 
sentiments  and  fancies."  Thus,  full  of  restless  thoughts,  wishes, 
and  passions,  on  subjects  that  interested  none  of  his  acquaintance, 
it  can  excite  no  surprise  that  his  weaving  was  often  performed 
very  indifferently,  and  that  the  master.manufacturer  by  whom  he 

what  is  animated  into  heroics,  what  is  expanded  into  immensity,  what  is 
elevated  above  the  stars.  -But  for  great  empires,  great  battles,  great  enter- 
prises, great  convulsions,  great  geniuses,  great  rivers,  great  temples,  there 
would  be  nothing  worth  naming  in  this  part  of  the  cseation." — Essay  on 
the  Epithet  Romantic,  Letter  2. 

•  "  Qu.  Whether  my  habit  of  obedience  to  my  parents  in  early  life  did 
not  lessen  the  general  quality  of  independence  and  courage  ?  Accustomed 
to  submit  from  duty  to  them,  I  had  more  respect  for  other  mature  persons 
than  I  see  children  have  ;  but  to  be  unoppressed  with  respect  or  fear  of 
ffrown  persons  in  childhood,  may  probably  contribute  very  much  to  the 
hardy  independence,  aa  well  as  insolence,  of  youth  i^nd  manhocd.**— 4f  5 
/(wma/,  Jvb.  782. 
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wtis  employed  was  continually  resolving  that  be  would  take  no  i 
of  it.  When  Foster  brought  his  piece  into  the  **  taking-in-room/* 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  he  would  turn  his  head  aside,  and  submit 
with  uiKquivocal  repugnance  to  the  ordeal  of  inspection.  The 
kind  of  weaving  in  which  he  was  employed  allowed  no  scope  for 
invention,  being  a  mere  dull  repetition  of  manual  operatiosis- 
Not  that  he  ever  showed  any  particular  aptitude  for  mechanical 
contrivance-  The  only  instance  of  the  kind  known  was  the  con- 
struction of  a  terrestrial  globe,  when  he  was  ten  or  eleven  years 
old,  on  which  the  various  countries  were  marked  with  a  pen*  It 
had  no  meridian ;  the  frame  was  made  of  three  pieces  of  wood, 
joined  at  the  centre,  the  lower  part  of  which  served  for  feet* 
This  self-imposed  task  was  executed  with  a  penknife,  and  was  a 
long  time  in  hand.  He  had  also  *<  a  passion"  ibr  **  making  pic- 
tures with  a  pen/* 

While  residing  with  his  parents  he  studied  closely,  but  irre- 
gularly ;  he  would  often  shut  himself  up  in  the  bam  for  a  conside- 
rable time,  and  then  come  out  and  weave  for  two  or  three  hours, 
"  working,"  as  an  eye-witness  expressed  it,  "  like  a  horse,** 
His  attention  during  this  period  was  necessarily  confined  to 
English  literature,  his  home  education  not  allowing  a  wider 
range.  His  father,  however,  was  ambitious  of  a  higher  training 
for  him,  and  when  the  lad  was  only  four  years  old,  would  lay 
his  hand  upon  him  and  say,  "This  head  will  one  day  learn 
Greek."  There  was  an  excellent  grammar-school  at  the  neigh- 
honng  village  of  Heptonstall,  conducted  by  a  Mr.  Shackleton  ; 
and  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  nonconformist  prin- 
ciples of  the  Fosters  operated  on  their  minds,  or  on  the  master, 
to  preclude  their  son  from  enjoying  its  advantages.  Most  proba- 
cy, his  assistance  at  the  loom  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  and 
Was  incompatible  with  regular  attendance  at  the  school. 

With  much  that  was  uncongenial  and  disadvantageous  in  Fos- 
ter's circumstances,  their  moral  and  religious  influences  were 
for  the  most  part  highly  salutary.  In  his  parents  he  had  con- 
stantly before  him  examples  of  fervent  piety,  combined  with  great 
sobriety  of  judgment  and  undeviating  integrity.  Their  house 
also  was  the  resort  of  their  Christian  neighbors  for  the  purposes 
of  social  devotion,  or  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  their  advice  in  the 
perplexities  of  daily  life.  A  meeting  was  held  there  every 
Tuesday  evening,  which  was  always  closed  with  a  prayer  by  Mr. 
Poster,  who  never   omitted  one  petition — ^*' O  Lord,  Weas  the 
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lads !"  meuiing  his  son  John,  and  his  young  (and  at  that  dam 
only)  companion,  Henry  Horsfall.  The  earnestness  with  which 
these  words  were  uttered  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  two 
youths.  To  trace  the  progress  of  Foster's  piety  in  its  earliest 
stages^  *^  mingled,"  as  it  was,  '*  almost  insensibly  with  his  feel- 
ings," would  be  impracticable;  its  genuineness  happily  was 
proved  by  its  '*  shining  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 
When  about  fourteen  years  old,  he  communicated  to  the  associ^ 
ate  just  named  the  poignant  anxiety  he  had  suffered  from  com« 
paring  his  character  with  the  requirements  of  the  divine  law,  and 
added,  that  he  had  found  relief  only  by  placing  a  simple  reliance 
on  the  sacriiice  of  Jesus  Christ  for  acceptance  before  God.  Six 
days  afler  the  completion  af  his  seventeenth  year  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Hebden-bridge.  His  venerable 
pastor  Dr.  Fawcett,  and  other  friends  who  had  watched  with 
deep  interest  his  early  thoughtfulness  and  piety,  urged  him  to 
dedicate  his  talents  to  the  Christian  ministry.  Whether  he  had 
himself  previously  fonned  such  a  design  is  not  known  :  the  ob- 
ject of  their  wishes  soon  became  his  de^berate  choice,  and  after 
^ving  satisfactwy  proofs  of  his  abilities,  he  was  "  set  apart "  for 
the  ministerial  office  by  a  special  religious  service.  For  the 
purpose  of  receiving  classical  instruction  and  general  mental  inv. 
provement,  he  became  shortly  afler  an  inmate  at  Brearley  Hall, 
where  Dr.  Fawcett,  in  connexion  with  his  labors  as  an  instructor 
of  youth,  directed,  at  that  time,  the  studies  of  a  few  theological 
candidates.*  Part  of  each  day  was  still  spent  in  assisting  his 
parents  at  their  usual  employments.  During  the  rest  of  the  time, 
his  application  to  study  was  so  intense  as  to  excite  apprehensions 
for  his  health.  Frequently,  whole  nights  were  spent  in  reading 
and  meditation,  and  on  these  occasions,  his  favorite  resort  was  a 
grove  in  Dr.  Fawcett's  garden.  His  scholastic  exercises  were 
marked  by  great  labor,  and  accomplished  very  slowly.  Many 
of  his  ioferiors  in  mental  power  surpassed  him  in  the  readiness 
with  which  they  performed  the  prescribed  lessons.  One  method 
which  he  adopted  for  improving  himself  in  composition,  was  that 
of  taking  paragraphs  from  different  writers,  and  trying  to  re- 
model them,  sentence  by  sentence,  into  as  many  forms  of  ex- 
pression  as  he  possibly  could.  His  posture  on  these  occasions 
was  to  sit  with  a  hand  on  each  knee,  and,  moving  his  body  to  and 

*  Among  others,  one  of  the  illustrious  missionary  triumvirate  at  Seram- 
pora,  WxLUJLM  Ward. 
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fipo,  he  would  remain  silent  hr  a  considerable  time,  till  hie  inineo* 
tion  in  shaping  his  materials  had  exhausted  itself.  This  prooeM 
be  used  to  call  pumping.  He  had  a  great  avernoD  to  oertaia 
forms  of  expression  which  were  much  in  vogue  among  some  le- 
ligious  people,  and  declared  that  if  possible  he  would  expunge 
them  from  every  book  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  often  said,  <<  W« 
want  to  put  a  new  face  upon  things." 

At  Dr.  Fawcett'sy  Foster  had  access  to  a  large  and  misoella* 
neous  library.  His  course  of  reading,  though  extensive,  was  by 
no  means  indiscriminate;  and  it  was  observed  that  he  invariably 
read  his  favorite  authors  with  extreme  care  and  attention.  la 
general  literature  no  class  of  booKs  delighted  him  so  muoh  as 
voyages  and  travels;  and  the  taste  for  this  kind  of  reading  which 
so  gratified  his  imaginative  faculty,  and  his  love  of  the  marvel* 
lous  and  romantic,  never  forsook  him.  In  practical  theology  be 
was  very  partial  to  Watson's  "  Heaven  taken  by  Storm,"  the 
work  mentioned  by  Dr.  Doddridge  as  having  been  read  by  Col. 
Gardiner  on  the  evening  of  his  memorable  conversion. 

Brearley  Hall  was  environed  with  hanging  woods,  except  on 
the  south,  where  it  opened  by  a  gentle  declivity  to  the  valley. 
The  scenery  harmonized  with  Foster's  temperament ;  and  lonely 
rambles  in  the  surrounding  woodlands  formed  almost  his  only 
recreation.  On  one  occasion  he  persuaded  a  young  companion  to 
walk  with  him  by  the  river's  side  from  evening  to  dawn,  just,  as 
he  said,  that  they  might  see  how  the  light  in  its  first  approach 
affected  the  surrounding  scenery.*  Some  years  afterwards,  when 
on  a  visit  to  his  parents,  he  suddenly  quitted  the  house,  and  started 
ofi*  in  a  heavy  shower  to  look  at  a  waterfall  in  the  neighborhood 
of  which  he  had  oflen  heard,  and  on  his  return  said,  **  I  now  ua« 
derstand  the  thing,  and  have  got  some  ideas  on  the  subject,  with 
which  I  should  not  like  to  part." 

<<  No  one,"  an  early  friend  remarks,  "  was  better  qualified  to 
write  on  decision  of  character.'  It  was  from  early  life  the  habitual 
characteristic  of  his  mind.  He  formed  his  purposes,  and  then 
proceeded  to  execute  them ;  nothing  wavering.  He  was  always 
examining  everything  that  came  within  the  range  of  his  observa- 
tion ;  neither  wind  nor  weather,  night  nor  day,  ofiered  any  obstacle; 
he  accomplished  his  purpose." 

*  « One  cannot  well  describe,  or  even  seize  the  precise  steps  of  the 
gradation  by  which,  after  the  sun  is  set,  the  evening  changes  into  niaht 
The  appearances  in  the  progress  of  morning  are  somewhat  more  palpable.'* 
--Ma.  MUe.  Ob9er9aiian$,  1805 
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In  his  sermons,  not  less  than  in  his  conversation,  he  constantly 
aimed  at  imparting  freshness  to  ordinary  topics,  and  generally 
succeeded.  Yet  it  happened  not  unfrequently  that  his  hearers 
w6re  more  startled  and  perplexed  than  edified.  He  once  preached 
at  Thornton,  near  Bradford,  from  the  words,  "  I  am  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life.*'  His  object  was  to  show  the  awful  condition 
of  the  human  race,  had  not  a  way  of  access  been  provided  by 
God  ;  but  his  novel  mode  of  treating  the  subject  led  an  old  man 
(the  oracle  of  his  little  circle)  to  remark,  "  I  don't  know  what  he 
has  been  driving  at  all  this  afternoon,  unless  to  set  riddles."  "  He 
is  going  to  take  us  to  the  stars  again,"  was  a  frequent  observation 
of  his  hearers.  Yet  instances  were  not  wanting  in  which  his  dis- 
courses made  a  salutary  and  indelible  impression ;  two  especiallTr, 
one  from  the  words,  "  And  on  his  head  were  many  crowns,"  the 
other  on,  "  Doing  the  will  of  God  from  the  heart,"  were  long  re- 
membered. 

He  was  very  assiduous  in  visiting  the  cottages  of  the  poor, 
particularly  the  sick  and  aged  ;  on  these  occasions,  besides 
religious  conversation  and  prayer,  he  generally  read  the  145th 
Psalm.* 

After  spending  about  three  years  at  Brearley,  application  was 
made  for  his  admission  into  the  Baptist  College,  Bristol .f  He 
entered  that  institution  shortly  after  the  decease  of  the  president, 
Dr.  Caleb  Evans,  a  man  deservedly  held  in  high  esteem  among 

•  **  Prayer,  and  kindly  intercourse  with  the  poor,  are  the  two  great  safe- 
guards of  spiritual  life ;  if  s  more  than  food  and  raiment." — Dr.  Arnoia} 
{Life  and  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.,p.  5S,  fifth  edit). 

t  The  recommendation  to  the  managers  of  the  institution  was  in  the 
following  terms : 

Gentlemen, — The  bearer,  Mr.  John  Foster,  has  been  for  some  years  in 
full  communion  with  us ;  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  his  conversation  has 
been  conformable  to  his  Christian  profession.  We  apprehend  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church  has  bestowed  upon  him  such  gifts  and  abilities,  as  will, 
throug;h  his  blessing,  render  him  publicly  useful.  We,  and  several  other 
churches  in  this  neighborhood,  have  had  trial  of  his  gifts;  and,  candid 
allowance  being  made  for  his  youth,  it  is  hoped  he  may,  in  due  time,  be 
an  useful  laborer  in  the  Lord's  vineyard.  He  wishes  to  devote  a  little  more 
time  to  preparatory  study,  and  requests  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  receive 
him  under  your  patronage  for  one  year,  and  grant  him  the  usual  privileges 
in  that  seminary  over  which  you  preside.  We  commend  him  thej'efore . 
to  you,  and,  hoping  you  will  receive  him  under  your  protection,  subscribe 
ourselves. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  affectionate  brethren  in  Christ, 

Signed  by  us,  in  behalf  of  >  ^«^  Fawcett. 

Se  r  Jt.  ^«^.  14,  1791.  |  ^'^^  ^"^™ 
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his  oonnexions  ;  the  classical  tutor,  Robert  Hall  ( **  olanun  el 
memorabile  nomen  !"),  had  just  removed  to  Cambridge  ;  but  hit 
place  was  ably  filled  by  Joseph  Hughes,  the  founder  and  mort^ 
tary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  ;  he  was  only  one 
year  and  eight  months  older  than  Foster ;  their  minds  were  coo* 
genial,  and  the  preceptor  and  the  pupil  were  each  soon  merged  in 
the  friend.  In  piety,  in  mental  activity,  in  ambition  of  intellectual 
superiority,  in  a  deep  shade  of  pensiveness,  they  resembled  ooe 
another  ;*  and  if  one  possessed  greater  originality  of  thought  and 
affluence  of  imagination,  the  other  probably  was  superior  in  a 
more  exact  intellectual  training,  and  had  attained  a  greater 
turity  of  religious  character  and  sentiment. 

*  Memoir  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  by  Dr.  Liefehild,  p.  145w 
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LETTERS. 

I.   TO  TBB   REV.    DR.   FAWCETT. 

Bristol,  Oct,  15,  1791. 

1 4M  wishing  to  o^r  some  kind  <^  apology  for  having  negleeted  so  loi^ 
to  write  to  you.  The  kindness  you  have  uniformly  expressed  towards  me, 
and  the  many  advantages  I  have  enjoyed  under  your  care,  entitle  you  to. 
the  earliest  notices  of  my  circumstances,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  me 
no  room  to  doubt  that  you  still  feel  interested  in  ray  happiness,  and  that 
any  intelligence  respecting  my  situation  will  not  be  unacceptable.  I  in- 
tended to  write  to  you  immediately  after  I  had  written  to  Lanes,  which 
was  the  reason  why  I  did  not  mention  you  in  that  letter.  The  delay 
may  be  attributed  to  a  complication  of  circumstances.  I  wished  to  defer 
it  till  I  could  form  some  judgment  of  my  real  situation,  and  of  the  state 
of  things  at  Bristol.  Seldom  indeed  does  any  great  advantage  result 
from  procrastination.  I  have  been  in  this  city  now  about  four  weeks ;  I 
travelled  by  the  coach  from  Manchester  to  Birmingham,  and  thence  in 
two  days  walked  to  Bristol,  though  a  length  of  eighty-eight  miles.  Yoa 
will  not  wonder  that  at  first  I  felt  myself  somewhat  gloomy  and  desolate, 
notwithstanding  kind  treatment  and  agreeable  accommodations.  The 
separation  from  my  friends  had  made  a  painful  impression  on  my  mind, 
which  no  object  I  met  ^v^th  here  tended  to  erase ;  and  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  delightful  situation,  thexmost  agreeable  and  improving  con- 
versation, and  the  ever  estimable  fri|nds  of  Brearley  Hall,  and  the  smoke 
and  noise,  and  unknown  and  uninteresting  society  of  Bristol,  produced 
sensations  by  no  means  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Those  feelings,  however, 
which  do  honor  to  human  nature,  may  be  indulged  to  an  unmanly  ex- 
cess. I  have  by  this  time  recovered  most  of  the  cheerfulness  and  gaiety 
of  which  my  mind — a  mind  not  the  most  gay,  indeed,  or  sprightly — ^is  at 
any  time  susceptible.  In  fact,  my  situation  is  extremely  agreeable. 
The  cause  which  contributes  most  to  render  it  so  is  friendship.  I  have 
no  intimacy  indeed  with  any  of  the  young  men  here.  I  treat  them  all 
and  am  treated  by  them,  widi  the  most  friendly  kind  of  civility,  but  I  feel 
not  the  least  inclination  to  any  particular  attachments.  It  has  always 
been  my  ambition  to  associate  with  those  who  are  superior  to  mysei£ 
This  ambition  was  often  gratified  at  Brearley  Hall ;  and  here  I  am  be- 
come very  mtimate  with  Mr.  Hughes — a  circumstance  favorable  both  to 
my  satisfaction  and  improvement.  I  generally  spend  several  hours  with 
him  every  day  in  reading,  in  conversation,  or  walking.  He  is  free, 
■prightly,  and  communicative.    He  possesses  great  energy  of  mind— a 
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Tanety  and  origioi^fy  of  thought.  His  imBginatioD  is  vivid,  and  with* 
ont  any  great  efifort  supplies  an  endless  train  of  ideas  and  images ;  and, 
which  is  the  most  important  quality,  he  seems  to  have  a  deep^  experi- 
mental acquaintance  with  religion.  I  admire  him  much  as  a  preacher. 
....  Dr.  Evans  is  an  universally  respected,  beloved,  and  lamented 
character.  There  have  not  probably  .been  very  many  instances  of  an 
nnion  of  piety,  learning,  benevolence,  and  prudence,  equally  consistent 
and  shining  with  that  which  was  displayed  in  him.    But  be  is  now  no 

more The  congregation  at  Broadmead  is  laige  and  splendid,  and 

the  church  numerous.  The  number  of  us  young  parsons  amounts  to 
about  twelve — sonie  of  us  not  very  great  or  amiable  characteia,  it  must 

be  confessed There  are,  lM>wever,  two  or  three  among  us  veiy 

promising.  The  academy  possesses  many  advantages,  among  which 
are  the  extensive  and  valuable  library  and  philosophical  apparatus,  the 
very  satisfactory  accommodations,  and  the  agreeable  situation  of  the  place 
*— agreeable,  I  mean,  when  compared  with  most  other  parts  of  the  city. 
Bristol  is  a  flourishing  commercial  city,  but  by  no  means  elegant  and 
&De,  nor  distinguished  by  intelligence  and  taste.  Bath,  however,  to 
which  I  made  an  excursion  lat^y  with  Mr.  Hughes,  exhibits  a  great 
profusion  of  elegance  and  splendor. 

....  A  few  days  since,  in  company  with  Mr.  Hughes,  I  spent  a  day 
with  Miss  Hannah  More.  She,  with  four  other  sisters,  all  unmarried, 
resides  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  miles  from  the  city.  They  are  all 
very  s^isible  and  agreeable,  but  she  is  quite  interesting.  She  was 
fiunUiarly  acquainted  with  Johnson^  and  many  other  distinguished  per- 
,  sons  who  are  dead,  and  is  equally  well  known  to  most  of  the  geniuses 
of  the  present  day.  Perhaps  her  poetical  abilities,  though  acknowledged 
very  great,  form  one  of  the  least  of  her  excellences.  If  piety  and  be- 
neficence can  give  lustre  to  a  character,  hers  is  transcendent  She  lives 
in  a  kind  of  retirement,  little  noticed,  except  by  her  distant  friends ;  and, 
in  conjunction  with  her  sisters,  whose  minds  are  congenial  with  her 
own,  employs  most  of  her  time  in  benevolent  undertakings,  in  visiting 
the  poor,  furnishing  them  with  necessaries,  and  procuring  instruction  for 
their  ignorant  children,  at  the  very  time  that  she  could  figure  among 
poetesses  and  peeresses.  Some  of  her  undertakings,  in  the  design,  con- 
duct, difficulties,  and  success,  are  so  very  remarkable,  and  discover  such 
evident  interpositions  of  divine  providence,  that  they  almost  assume  the 
air  of  romance.  If  I  ever  saw  the  ^irit  of  the  Redeemer  and  his  re> 
ligion  realized,  it  is  in  her  conversation  and  character.  I  expect  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  her  to  be  pretty  often  repeated. 

I  please  myself  with  the  hope  that  you  are  on  the  whole  comfortable 
and  prosperous,  both  in  respect  to  religion,  and  your  other  engagements. 
I  request  you  wiD  continue  to  pray  for  me.  I  make  my  apology  for 
having  so  long  neglected  to  write.  It  is  indeed  with  difficulty  that  I  can 
sequester  as  much  time  as  I  would  for  purposes  of  this  kind.  I  hqpe  I 
aoi  leaming  in  some  measure  to  improve  my  time ;  one  of  the  most  in^ 
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partent,  and  to  me  most  difficult  of  all  lessons,  (n  religion  I  hope  I  am 
rather  advancing  than  declining.  I  have  to  attend  to  Latin  and  Greek 
eveiy  day.  A  person  in  the  city  is  at  present  reading  a  course  of  leo- 
tores  in  experimental  philosophy,  which  most  of  us  attend 


U.   TO  MK.   H.   HORSFALL. 

Briitol^JSTao,  16,1791. 

If  yon  had  heen  my  Dulcinea  I  certainly  durst  not  now  write  at  all, 
after  having  delayed  it  so  long.  You  see  I  am  attempting  to  pass  oflT 
with  a  jest  what  you  may  think  needs  a  serious  apology.  I  confess  it 
does ;  but  as  the  case  stands  I  have  none  to  o£fer.  I  have  been  prevented 
by  an  odd  mixture  of  business  and  idleness,  each  of  which  you  know  is 
nnfinvorable  to  writing  letters,  particularly  when  letters  cost  so  much 
labor  as  mine  generally  do.  I  must  yet  request  you  to  dismiss  the  sus- 
picion that "  I  have  forgotten  you  all "  at  Brearley  Hall,  and  for  this 
reason,  that  I  assure  you  it  is  without  foundation ;  at  the  same  time,  a 
sort  of  confidence  that  you  are  all  mighty  gay  and  felicitous,  enjoying 
yourselves  and  one  another,  has  done  something  toward  quieting  my  con- 
science in  the  neglect  of  writing I  am  more  obliged  to  you 

than  I  can  express  for  your  very  curious  and  sprightly  letter.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  acceptable,  or  more  entertaining,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  coming  from  you,  but  on  account  also  of  its  contents.  It 
wiU,  besides,  furnish  me  with  a  few  ideas  (a  scarce  article  at  Bristol)  to 
reverberate,  and  assist  me  to  fill  three  sides  of  a  sheet,  which  might 

otherwise  have  been  a  very  difficult  afl&ir My  regard  for 

you  and  my  other  worthy  friends  at  Brearley  Hall  and  at  Mount,  is  not 
at  all  diminished  by  absence  and  distance.  Perhaps  I  never  felt  it  more 
warm  than  at  this  moment.  Probably  I  shall  never  enter  with  such  real 
cordiality  into  any  other  friendships,  I  feel  no  inclination,  nay,  I  feel  a 
strong  aversion,  to  any  attempt  to  cultivate  general  or  numerous  intima- 
cies. Nature  never  formed  me  for  it.  Ima^nation  itself  can  scarcely 
place  me  in  a  more  perfectly  pleasing  situation  than  ascending  the  hiU 
below  your  father's,  and  sitting  down  to  tea  with  your  mother.  I  hope 
to  renew  this  delightful  satisfaction,  if  all  continue  well,  in  something 
less  than  eight  months.  And  within  this  interval  I  flatter  myself  (and 
I  am  ready  to  suppose  you  do  the  same)  with  the  hope  of  making  very 
great  improvement  in  learning  and  in  piety.  What  an  estimable  pos- 
session is  time !  Permit  me  to  urge  you,  as  I  am  urging  myself,  to  a 
Bobler  improvement  of  it.  I  have  lately  laid  down  a  kind  of  plan  for  the 
distribution  of  my  time  and  studies,  which  I  already  find  to  be  of  service. 
One  part  of  it  is,  to  devote  all  the  time  from  rising  in  the  morning,  which 
is  generally  about  six  o'clock,  till  half-past  eight  (when  we  have  family 
^ronddp  succeeded  by  breakfast),  to  prayer  and  reading  the  biUe,  togetlieir 
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iritilialitde  of  some  other  book  of  a  TeUgioue  tad  devotfcmal  kind^M 

Ni^ht  Thoughts,  Saorin'a  Sermons,  or  some  other.  I  trust  yon  an 
^wing  in  religion ;  probably  neither  of  ns  can  be  more  fully  convinced 
than  we  are,  of  the  vast  importance  of  this.  We  see  some  in  low  di^ 
cmnstances  in  life,  privileged  with  none  of  our  advantages  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge,  for  retirement,  reading,  and  oontemphtion,  yet 
glowing  with  the  zeal,  and  melting  with  the  warmth  of  piety.  Is  not  the 
world*then  entitled  to  expect  fixxn  us,  something  a|^roaching  to  angehe 
excellence  ?  **  Unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  be  much 
required !"  I  am  resolving  to  be  more  intimately  conversant  with  the 
scriptures,  and  a  better  resolution,  I  think,  cannot  be  fivmed.  I  wish  to 
read  them  with  vigilant  attention  and  devotional  seriousness.  A  diligent 
and  pious  frame  of  heart  will  be  found,  I  believe,  the  best  assistance  to 
anderstand  the  sacred  books.  As  to  expositors,  we  have  here  Gill, 
Henry,  Poole,  Doddridge,  Guyse,  Patrick,  Hamm<md,  Owen,  and  twenty 

more ;  but  I  very  rarely  open  any  of  them Nothing  could 

be  better  adapted  to  check  levity,  than  the  account  you  give  me  of  Mr. 
Ingham.  Where  is  the  person,  as  you  observe,  more  likely  for  life  than 
he  was  ?  Neither  of  us,  I  suppose,  can  stand  in  any  comparison.  Hap- 
piness, my  friend,  absolutely  consists  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  that  death 
shall  be  welcome,  and  life  still  shall  be  sweet ;  that  is,  in  being  equally 
prepared  to  improve  life,  or  to  resign  it  ....  I  often  think  that 
no  gratitude  can  be  equal  to  the  mercies  with  which  I  am  indulged.  I 
very  seldom  do  anything  in  the  way  of  preaching.  I  hope  you  will  not 
cease  to  pray  for  me. 


m.   TO  THE   EEV.   DB.   FAWCBTT 

Bristol,  Bee,  26, 1791. 

I  THINK  that  absence,  distance,  and  time,  have  augmented  my  regaxd 
for  you,  and  my  other  much  valued  Mends  at  Brearley.  The  recoUeo- 
tion  of  the  advantages  and  the  pleasures  of  my  situation,  when  that  situi^ 
tion  placed  me  near  you,  always  afifects  me  with  gratitude  to  heaven,  with 
Belf-congratulation,  and  at  the  same  time  with  feelings  of  regret  from  the 
remembrance  of  pleasures  which  I  now  enjoy  no  more.  Brearley  is  the 
scene  to  which  fancy  recurs  with  fondness ;  and  I  often  feel  a  wish  to 
^ve  some  more  expressive  testimony  than  I  am  able  of  the  gratitude  and 
respect  I  bear  to  you,  and  the  other  characters  who  honor  it  I  hope 
tbat  the  happiness  of  having  you  for  a  friend  will  ever  continue,  and 
that  I  shall  ever  be  concerned  to  deserve  it  Next  to  the  favor  of  God, 
my  ambition  aspires  to  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  such  men  as  you; 
uid  I  wish  to  acquire  and  exhibit  that  superiority  of  character  and  abili- 
ties which  wiU  most  effectually  tend  to  ensure  them.  My  present  cir- 
cimkstancea  are  very  £skvorable  to  in^rovement  both  in  literature  aad 
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fietf.  I  wuh  to  advanoe  with  rapid»«iid  fitm  MoekMted  pragfMi. 
The  value  of  time,  the  deficiencies  of  my  chamoter,  and  poieible  attain* 
meots,  flash  apon  my  mind  with  more  forcible  conviction  than  ever  be- 
fore. I  can  sometimes  grasp  the  idea  of  universal  and  transcendent 
excellence ;  and  it  always  excites,  at  least,  a  temporary  ebiilliti<Mi  <tf 
spirit.  I  cannot  doubt  the  possibility  of  becoming  greatly  wise  and 
greatly  good;  and  while  such  an  object  places  itself  in  view,  and  invites 
pursuit,  no  sjHrit  that  possesses  the  least  portion  of  ethereal  fire  oan  re- 
main unmoved.  I  despise  mediocrity.  I  wish  to  kindle  with  the  ardor 
of  genius,  I  am  mortified  almost  to  death,  to  feel  my  mind  so  oosotracted, 
and  its  energies  so  feeble  or  so  torpid.  I  read  such  writers  as  Young 
and  Johnson  with  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  vexation.  I  cannot  forbeaar 
asking  myself.  Why  cannot  I  think  in  a  manner  as  forcible  and  as  origi- 
nal as  theirs  ?  Why  cannot  I  rise  to  their  sublimities  of  sentiment,  or 
even  to  an  elevation  still  more  stupendous?  Why  cannot  I  pierce 
through  nature  with  a  glance  ?  Why  cannot  I  effiise  those  beams  of 
genius  which  penetrate  every  object,  and  illuminate  every  scene  ?  I  be- 
lieve the  possible  enlargement  of  the  human  mind  is  quite  indefinite,  and 
that  Heaven  has  not  fixed  any  impassable  bounds. 

I  am  solicitous  to  cultivate  warm  and  growing  piety.  I  know  that  on 
it  happiness  entirely  depends,  and  that  without  it  intellectual  pursuits 
either  cannot  be  successful,  or  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  success 
will  be  injurious.  That  character  is  the  most  dignified  which  reflects 
the  most  lively  image  of  the  divine  excellence.  Heaven  is  the  prop« 
region  of  sublimity ;  and  the  more  we  dwell  there,  the  more  we  shall 
triumph  in  conscious  grandeur  of  soul.  Intimate  communion  with  the 
Deity  will  invest  us,  like  Moses,  wi&  a  celestial  radiance.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  experimentally  convinced  that  the  spirit  of  religion  is  extremely 
delicate  and  fine,  and  no  moderate  degree  of  vigilance  is  requisite  to 
preserve  it.  This  vigilance  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  indolence 
and  thoughtlessness ;  and  these  are  the  evil  spirits  that  most  particularly 
haunt  me,  and  from  which  I  have  suffered,  and  still  suffer,  greatly.  Oh 
for  a  mind  all  alive  to  religion,  completely  consecrated  to  God,  and 
liabitually  devotional !  Habitual  piety  is  indeed  a  very  interesting  sub- 
ject :  it  has  lately  often  struck  my  thoughts.  I  am  wishing  to  know 
how  far,  and  by  what  means,  it  is  really  attainable.  Though  I  would 
wish  to  ccHicentre  in  myself  all  the  genuine  piety  in  the  world,  I  yet 
suspect  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  romafUic  religion.  Amidst  the  labo- 
rious, the  even  painfully  laborious,  eflbrts  which  religion  requires,  amidst 
opposition  from  within  and  from  without,  amidst  the  intricacies  that  per- 
plex, the  burdens  that  fatigue,  the  impediments  that  obstruct,  and  the 
allurements  that  divert,  I  hope  I  am  making  some  progress;  and  I 

request  diat  your  prayers  may  promote  it Intelligence  of  any 

importance  seems  rather  scarce  at  the  north  end  of  Bristol ;  probably  not 
M>  at  Brearley,  as  it  is  communicated  through  so  many  different  chaa- 
fislk,    I  hear  of  no  very  capital  pnjeots  or  maaceiinies  in  the  ispnblle 
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9f  tottnni,  «8  it  is  odlsd.  Fsriiaps  yon  have  seen  Coiwper'8  Homer.  I 
still  caimol  but  wish  that  he  had  been  dif^rently  employed.  I  have  not 
tejcen  much  notiee  oi  it.  On  reading  a  few  passages  I  thought,  This 
may  possihly  be  Homer  himself,  but  if  it  is,  Pope  is  a  greater  poet  than 

Homer I  continae  on  terms  of  the  most  perfect  intimacy  with 

Mr.  Hvglies,  which  I  consider  as  a  very  great  felicity.  His  age  is  only 
twenty-three.    His  mental  vigor  is  very  great,  and  of  such  a  natnre  as 

to  commnnicate  a  kind  of  contagion Next  week  I  expect  to  be 

some  time  with  Mr.  Hughes  at  Bath,  where  the  Miss  Mores  reside  dnr 
ing  the  winter.  You  will  allow  that  a  few  of  my  hours  may  be  well 
spent  in  forming  plans  of  study  and  improvement  for  the  next  half  year 
and  that  the  design  is  laudable  of  begimdng  to  live  anew 


lY.   TO  MB.   H.    HOESFAIL. 

Bristol,  Jan,  6, 1792. 

I  HOST  humbly  beg  your  pardon  for  this  long  interval  between  receiv- 
iDg  and  answering  your  letter.  You  must  know  I  af^t  to  be  a  genius^ 
and  geniuses  claim  an  indulgence  to  be  irregular.  But  yet,  if  I  had  felt 
a  proper  degree  of  sympathy  with  you  in  the  very  afflictive  circum- 
stances which  your  letter  describes,  my  sensibility  would  have  led  me  to 
write  sooner.  As  I  will  never  relinquish  the  character  of  sensibility, 
which  has  been  generally  found  connected  with  genius,  I  exculpate  my- 
self  by  observing  that  when  you  wrote  ^  the  bitterness  of  death  was 
past,"  and  your  letter  was  calculated,  not  to  infuse  melancholy,  but  to 
excite  those  pleasurable  sensation» which  are  felt  in  reflecting  on  sorrows 
that  are  gone.  At  the  same  time,  I  feel  for  yoa  painfully  in  the  appre- 
hension that  the  afflictions  from  which  I  hope  you  at  present  experience 
a  happy  exemption,  may  too  frequently  return  upon  you.  For  my  own 
part,  I  confess  I  wish  to  be  taught  to  sympathize  with  sorrow  without  so 
much  of  the  discipline  of  actual  suffering.  Still,  however,  may  I  be 
resigned  to  the  gracious  will  of  Heaven ! 

I  was  requesting  pardon ; — how  fortunate  that  other  mortals  are  guilty, 
and  need  pardon  as  well  as  myself!  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
you.  Certainly,  to  send  me  half  a  sheet  was  most  notorious ;  and  but 
for  the  passionate  cries,  wad  entreaties,  and  promises  with  which  you 
conclude,  I  should  fall  on  you  without  mercy.  Even  these  can  scarcely 
secure  you  from  the  effects  of  my  indignation ;  but  I  will  endeavor  to 
cahn  the  furioos  passion,  with  the  hope  that  you  will  iiever  do  so  again, 
if  I  will  but  excuse  this  once.  It  is  long  since  I  wrote  to  you  before, 
bat  silence  itself  may  instruct.  As  for  instance,  from  my  silence  you 
may  infer,  first,  that  my  esteem  for  you  is  such  that  I  have  not  words  ir 
which  to  express  it ;  secondly,  that  the  city  suggests  no  new  ideas  to  be 
"^immiftBtH  ;  thirdly,  that  I  have  not  yet  Men  in  kve ;  or  fourthly, 
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lint  I  dave  not  tell  it ;  fifthly,  that  I  am  not  eztramely  eoneerned  ftkMt 
what  yon  tell  me  of  certain  persons  of  our  acquaintance,  and  their 
attempts  and  designs.  These  are  inferences  which  you  would  not,  peiw 
haps,  have  drawn,  but  could  anything  be  more  obvious  ?  .  .  .  . 

....  I  am  a  little  acquainted  with  two  or  three  very  worthy  and 
amiable  females,  and  from  them,  you  must  know,  my  intellectual  quali- 
ties have  gained  me  great  respect. .  . .  Tis  time  to  inform  you  that  you 
are  a  set  of  ignorant,  tasteless  things  in  Yorkshire,  for  these  ladies 
pronounce  that  my  countenance,  though  very  grave,  has  yet  a  pleasing 
air,  expressive  of  sensibility  and  benevolence.  What  silly  folks  you 
were  to  take  up  a  different  opinion  when  I  was  among  you !....! 
perfectly  accord  to  your  very  serious  reflexion  on  ruffles  and  hair-dress- 
ing. But  it  happens  oddly,  that  while  you  are  grave,  I  am  in  the  humor 
to  laugh.  I  am  thinking  how  you  would  look  with  fowder.  It  is  said 
to  give  my  appearance  a  considerable  advantage ;  you  will  not  therefore 
wonder  that  I  frequently  use  it  What  contributed  a  good  deal  to  gain 
me  the  respect  of  the  ladies  I  mentioned  was,  an  Oration  on  SensibilUy, 
written  as  an  academical  exercise ;  it  has  been  bandied  about,  and  read, 
more  than  it  deserves.  It  was  sent,  without  my  knowing  it,  to  Dr. 
Stennett,  and  is  now,  I  believe,  somewhere  in  Oxfordshire.  I  h&ve  re- 
peatedly designed  to  bum  it  I  think  I  have  produced  an  abler  composi- 
tion since.  I  wrote  all  the  sermon  I  preached  last  Sunday  at  our  meet- 
ing in  Broadmead I  hope  you  are  advancing  in  learning  and 

religion.  I  sometimes  ask  myself  what  it  is  to  live  well.  It  is  to  be 
pious,  benevolent,  and  diligent.  To  be  pious,  is  to  be  fully  consecrated 
to  God — ^to  cherish  his  love,  to  obey  his  commands,  and  to  live  and  act 
with  a  direct  view  to  his  gloiy.  To  be  benevolent,  is  to  be  kindly  afiee^ 
tioned  towards  men,  to  pray  for  them,  to  employ  all  our  ability  for  their 
good.  To  be  diligent,  is  [the  manuscript  is  here  imperfect]  ....  I 
would  urge  you  to  read  the  Bible,  morning  and  evening  ....  the  genu- 
ine, original,  untainted  fountain,  with  an  attention  exclusive  of  almost 
all  .  .  .  The  work  of  religion  is  difficult,  difficult  indeed.  **  Trust  in  the 
Lord,  be  of  good  courage,  and  he  shall  strengthen  thy  heart.*'  I  request 
an  interest  in  your  prayers. 


y.      TO  MB.   H.  HOBSFALL. 

Bristol,  March  IS,  1792. 

....  The  engagements  and  possessions  of  this  life  are  to  us  valua- 
Ue,  precisely  in  that  proportion  in  which  they  prepare,  or  conduce  to 
prepare  us  for  another.  You  express  a  hope  of  being  a  better  man  by 
the  time  you  see  me.  I  would  cordially  and  ardently  adopt  the  same 
hope  for  myself.  If  Providence  shall  bring  about  that  event,  at  the  time 
and  in  the  manner  desired,  it  must  yet  be  preceded  by  a  long  train  of 
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faKOPByMch  of  which  ii  giyen  for  aonia  vmlnaUe  end.  Let  ve,  ay  Mend, 
try  with  eameetnese  of  what  improvements  oar  intellects  and  oar  piety  an 
icaiiy  capable,  in  such  a  space  of  time.  I  have  no  news  for  yoa.  This 
is  a  soil  not  fertile  of  remarkable  incidents.  Commercial  porsaits  (and 
what  else  can  Bristol  exhibit?)  do  not  always  interest  the  pbilosopbsr: 
it  is  certain  they  have  seldom  interested  me  ...  . 


VI.      TO  THB  BEY.   DR.   FAWCSTT. 

Bristol^  March  30, 1792. 

If  any  engagement  has  a  claim  to  be  thought  pleasing,  it  certainly 
must  be  that  of  writing  to  yoa.    To  converse  with  one  that  is  always 
kind,  and  who  views  everything  and  every  character  with  an  eye  of  can* 
dw,  is  traly  grateful ;  and  vnriting,  as  the  substitute  for  personal  inter* 
course,  admits  a  degree  of  the  same  pleasure.    That  I  have  not  writtm 
oftener,  therefore,  must  be  attributed  to  that  excessive  indolence  which 
is  unwilling  to  purchase  even  the  highest  satis&cticm  at  the  price  of  a 
little  mental  labor.    I  am  so  fully  conscious  of  this  unfortunate  quality, 
that  I  am  sometimes  ready  to  wish  myself  engaged  in  some  difficult  na- 
deitaking,  which  I  absolutely  must  accomplish,  or  die  in  the  attempt 
1  am  convinced  that  on  me  a  retired  life  would  lose  many  of  its  advan- 
tages.   The  COTaposure  of  it,  instead  of  removing   obstructions  and 
exciting  my  powers  to  action,  would  soothe  them  into  languw  and  de* 
bility. . . .  Long  as  it  is  since  I  wrote  to  you  before,  no  incident  w(Mrthy 
of  particular  notice  has  occurred— or  peihaps  the  very  circumstance  of 
my  being  apt  to  sufier  things  to  pass  without  notice,  is  itself  the  reason 
why  I  do  not  distinguish  and  recollect  particulars.    Many  events  may 
possibly  have  engaged  the  attention  of  other  men,  which  I  was  too 
thoughtless  to  observe,  or  too  ignorant  to  comprehend  their  consequence. 
I  am  a  very  indifferent  philosopher,  I  confess,  for  I  have  nether  curiosity 
nor  speculation.    This  inattention  to  the  external  world  might  be  ex* 
cased  if  the  deficiency  were  supplied  from  within.    If  I  were  like  some 
men,  a  kingdmn  or  a  world  within  myself,  superior  entertainment  should 
soon  make  my  Mends  forget  the  uninteresting  particulars  of  ordinary 
ifiteUigence.    How  enviable  the  situation-— to  feel  the  transition  from 
the  surrounding  w<M'ld  into  one's  own  capacious  mind,  like  quitting  a 
narrow,  confined  valley,  and  entering  on  diversified  and  almost  bound- 
less phiins.    K  this  felicity  were  mine,  I  might  be  equaUy  unconcerned 
to  obtain  or  to  recollect  the  news  of  the  town.    I  might  explore  new 
•nd  unknown  regions  of  intellect  and  fancy — and  after  having  carried 
Bty  career  to  a  distance  which  the  most  erratic  comets  never  reached, 
i*6tnm  with  the  most  glowing  and  amazing  descriptions  <^  the  series 
tiuoagh  whidi  I  had  passed. 
Year  lamily  is  fay  its  coDititatioii  sabjeet  to  perpetoal  efaange.    It  ii 
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formed  not  for  itself,  but  for  the  world ;  not  to  increase  private  and  div 
mestic  happiness,  but  to  subserve  the  public  welfture.  This  c<»isidera- 
tion,  I  think,  must  be  capable  of  yielding  high  satisflBkction.  There  is 
something  peculiarly  animating  in  the  idea  of  difiosing  knowledge  and 
happiness  through  the  world.  .  .  . 

....  I  often  feel  a  solicitude  to  know  what  are  those  schemes  of 
usefulness  which  unite,  in  their  greatest  degrees,  cool  reason  and  the 
boldness  and  spirit  of  generous  adventure.  A  few  nights  ago  I  was  in 
company  with  a  Quaker,  a  man  whom  I  would  select  as  one  of  the  first 
specimens  of  possible  human  excellence.  His  sentiments  discover  a 
superiority  of  intellect,  and  his  character  admits,  I  believe,  few  rivals. 
His  conversation  was  chiefly  directed  to  prove  the  practicability  of  many 
designs  which  that  kind  of  wisdom  which  is  unconnected  with  benevo- 
lence and  generosity  is  always  ready  to  condemn,  and  which  the  world 
deem  romantic  and  preposterous.  His  ideas,  which  were  quite  original, 
struck  me  with  all  tiie  force  of  truth,  and  scarcely  wanted  the  assistance 
of  many  interesting  facts  with  which  he  illustrated  and  confirmed  them. 
It  appears  to  me  that  but  Httle  is  accomplished,  because  but  little  is 
vigorously  attempted ;  and  that  but  little  is  attempted,  because  difficulties 
are  magnified.  A  timorously  cautious  spirit,  so  far  from  acting  with 
resolution,  will  never  think  itself  in  possession  of  the  preliminaries  for 
acting  at  all.  Perhaps  perseverance  has  been  the  radical  principle  of 
every  truly  great  character. 

I  am  sometimes  apprehensive  that  I  do  not  give  to  religion  that 
preference  of  regard  which  it  merits,  and  that  superiority  of  influence 
with  which  it  ought  to  operate  on  the  system  of  life.  I  feel  that  religion 
is  the  life  of  every  genuine  excellence,  but  must  lament  an  unhappy 
tendency  rather  to  deviate  from  it  than  embrace  it.  Religion  presents 
itself  in  an  appearance  different  from  direct  and  honest  Christianity — a 
little  more  srftened  to  the  spirit  of  the  world — aflecting,  at  the  samfi 
time,  to  retain  all  the  essential  qualities  of  Christianity.  When  ler^ 
into  the  scenes  of  life  by  this  kind  of  equivocal  piety,  men  are  apt  U^ 
lose  the  true  spirit  and  feelings  of  religion ;  they  substitute  a  certain 
chimerical  generosity  of  spirit  for  Christian  zeaJ,  and,  inflamed  by  a  de« 
lusive  idea  of  greatness  and  expansion  of  mind,  break  down  the  sacred 
boundaries  that  separate  important  truth  from  dangerous  error.  I  find 
that  in  attempting  to  clear  away  the  extraneous  matter  which  ignorance 
and  prejudice  have  attached  to  religion,  there  is  danger  of  a  presump- 
tuous freedom  which  injures  the  great  object  itself.  Everything  rises 
in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  seeking  both  our  happiness  and  our  wisdom 

entirely  from  on  high Two  of  those  whom  I  left  in  your  feunily 

are,  it  seems,  taken  off  by  death.  There  is  at  least  thus  much  of  the 
consolatory  in  the  event,  that  death  has  intercepted  the  many  sorrov^ 
and  sins  which  the  train  of  advancing  life  would  have  brought  on ;  and 
if  the  loss  shall  give  thoee.  who  feel  it  most  sensibly  more  fully  to  God, 
*t  wiU  be  happUy  compensated I  often  recollect  Dr.  Young's  ex- 
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presflioo,  *'6ive  thy  mind  sea-room."  There  are  minds,  tad  I  must 
admire  tiiem,  that  disdain  all  restraints  but  those  alone  which  the  Deity 
has  imposed.  Perhaps  it  must  be  allowed,  at  the  same  time,  that  spiiita 
of  infinite  vigor  an^  fire  are  not  the  most  necessary  characters  in  the 
government  of  the  world,  or  the  cause  of  religion.  The  greatest  abili* 
ties  are  not  always  well  directed,  and  when  well  directed  do  not  always 

produce  an  adequate  efiect Hall  is  expected  by  his  relations  in 

Bristol  next  month.  I  shall  be  quite  eager  to  see  him.  The  opinion 
which  the  most  sensible  here  entertain  of  his  powers  leads  me  to  think 
that  all  the  accounts  you  have  heard  rather  fidl  below  than  exaggerate 
them. 


Vn.       TO  MR.   H.   HORSFALL. 

Bristoi,  April  2, 1792. 

....  Depend  on  it,  if  I  find  any  faults  about  you  when  I  see  you  again, 
I  shall  criticise  them  with  the  most  bitter  and  sarcastic  severity.  For 
instance,  if  you  are  silent  in  a  circle  of  sensible  firiends,  I  shall  either 
say  you  are  unsocial,  or  insinuate  that  you  are  igiwrani.  If  I  find  you 
have  told  all  yonr  secrets  and  mine  to  Miss  — ^  and  Lady  — ,  I  shall 
remind  you  that  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  some  silly  fellows  to  serve 
the  ladies  for  playthings;  just  as  children  must  have  their  doUs.  If  you 
continue  in  the  use  of  sugar^  I  shall  greatly  suspect  your  generosity  and 
homanity ;  I  never  taste  it  in  any  form.  I  have  even  almost  forgot  it,  so 
that  I  never  feel  the  want  of  it.  Tea  is  now  become  as  agreeable  with- 
out sugar  as  before  it  was  with  it This  is  a  fair  warning  now.    If 

you  are  conscious  of  any  of  these  faults,  I  hope  you  will  take  care  to 
reform  in  time.  I  wonder  whether,  when  we  may  appear  together  again, 
some  of  our  friends  will  like  us  as  ill  as  they  did  before.  I  hope  we 
shall  give  no  just  cause  for  their  ill-natured  observations,  and  their  idle 
remarks.  But  if  they  will  find,  or  make  a  cause,  let  them  fully  please 
themselves Let  us  mortify  their  captiousness  by  that  kind  of  con- 
tempt alone  which  is  expressed  by  displaying  a  noble  superiority  of  un- 
derstanding, manliness,  and  piety.  The  impertinence  of  conceit  is  un- 
worthy of  notice ;  but  let  us  be  anxiously  concerned  that  neither  our 
enemies  nor  our  pretended  friends  may  ever  have  it  in  their  power  to 
impeach  our  characters  with  respect  to  any  serious  and  important  matter. 
1  trust,  my  dear  friend,  we  shall  ever  stand  at  a  distance  from  everything 
vain  and  foolish,— everything  foppish  and  affected,— everything  proud, 
self-important,  and  disgusting.  Whenever  we  discover  a  disregard  oi 
serious  and  important  concerns,  and  whenever  we  appear  as  if  we  thought 
ourselves  too  dignified  or  too  wise  to  converse  and  be  familiar,  occasion- 
sliy,  at  least,  with  the  meanest  and  most  ignorant,  we  shall  betray  our« 
■elves  into  our  ^lemiea'  hands,  and  justify  in  a  measure  their  reflexions. 
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I  hojie  jtm  go  forwaid  with  pleasure  in  the  ponaite  of  leamnf .  It  ii 
delightfol  to  feel  one's  mind  enlarging,  to  eontemplate  an  endleM  see* 
eeeeion  of  new  otijects,  to  extend  onr  conqnests  in  the  regions  of  intelleet 
and  faney,  and  to  be  perpetually  aspiring  to  the  subli/nities  of  knowledge 
and  of  ]Hety.  We  find  that  resolution  and  diligence  are  never  ezefted  in 
vain.  Sincere  and  well-nlirected  efibrts  will  promote  our  religion,  as  much 
as  study  will  improve  us  in  learning,  or  experience  increase  our  prud^ice. 
Everjrtiung  is  attainable  which  we  can  justify  ourselves  in  desiring;  and 
certainly  we  cannot  too  warmly  desire  whatever  can  make  us  mcne  happy 
in  ourselves,  or  qualify  us  to  impart  happiness  to  others.  Nothing  can 
so  eflectually  expand  the  mind  as  the  views  which  Religion  presents ; 
for  the  views  of  Religion  partake  of  the  magnitude  and  glory  of  that 
Being  from  whom  Religion  proceeds.    Their  amplitude  will  extend,  and 

their  dignity  will  exalt,  the  mind 

Amidst  your  pleasures  and  your  prospects,  surely  you  can  admit  one 
thought  of  pity  for  a  poor  exile  on  whom  love  never  smiles,  before  whom 
no  pleasing  prospects  open,  and  to  whom  life  itself  is  insipid.  But,  if 
life  cannot  make  me  happy,  let  it  never  make  me  malignant  If  the 
visits  of  happiness  to  me  are  but  transient,  that  very  circumstance,  per- 
haps, renders  them  more  permanent  to  my  friends.  While  the  inhabitants 
of  the  North  Pole  are  involved  in  a  tedious  night,  those  of  the  South  enjoy 

perpetual  day Perhaps  1  may  hope  to  hear  from  you  before  I  gooff 

to  Africa This  minute  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  Stovin, 

at  Birmingham,  in  which  he  particularly  inquires  *whe^r  I  ever  hear 
from  yon.  He  writes  seriously.  In  my  last  to  him  I  expressed  a  vrish 
that  he  would  hear  Mr.  Pearce,  a  lively,  popular  young  preacher  at  Bir- 
mingham, v^o  a  few  years  since  went  from  our  Academy.  He  vmtes : 
•*  On  your  recommendation  I  went  to  hear  Mr.  Pearce.  He  is,  I  think, 
an  excellent  preacher,  and  puts  me  in  mind  of  those  frequent  admonitions 
and  instructions  I  have  heard  from  good  Mr.  Fawcett.  These  instructions 
afford  me  an  ample  theme  of  reflexion,"  &c.  I  always  thought  him  a 
youth  of  a  generous  spirit.  How  happy  should  I  be  to  see  that  spirit 
ennobled  by  religion ! 


YIII.      TO  MR.   H.   HOESFALL* 

Bristol,  April  19,  1792. 

....  I  once  felt  something  like  envy  in  observing  how  Mr.  H.  and 
several  others  of  the  same  class  would  preach ;  but  I  believe  I  should  not 
feel  the  slightest  degree  of  it  now.  I  think  I  should  feel  no  more  diffi- 
culty in  preaching  before  twenty  of  them  than  before  so  many  children. 
You  say  I  must  do  something  great  in  ^e  preaching  line  when  I  come 
into  Yorkshire.  Let  not  my  Yorkshire  friends  expect  too  mudi.  Pk>» 
bably  thefe  never  was  a  more  indolent  student  at  this  or  any  othei  Academy. 
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t  know  Imt  very  little  more  of  leaining  or  •nythiqg  die  tliMi  wlMa  I 
left  yon.  I  have  been  a  trifler  all  my  life  to  this  boor.  When  I  ehtll 
retan,  God  only  knows !  I  am  constantly  wishing  and  i«t— wKny  jt 
But  my  wishes  and  intentions  have  thus  &r  displayed,  in  a  ftrikiiy 
degree,  the  imbecility  of  hnman  nature.  To-morrow  is  still  the  tine 
when  this  unhappy  system  of  condnct  shall  be  rectified. 

My  dear  Mend,  I  hope  you  are  diligent  and  pious.  Time  is  infinitely 
valoable.  Oh !  do  not  suffer  it  to  be  lost  I  hope  yon  already  possess 
and  exercise  that  wisdom  which  I  hope  at  last  to  attain.  The  work  of 
life  is  great — greater  to  me,  in  proportion  to  the  long  season  that  I  have 
neglected  it  I  perceive  that  religion  does  not  promise  in  order  to  deceive, 
nor  threaten  in  order  to  dismay ;  her  intentions  are  unifinrmly  kind.    Be 

much  in  prayer,  and  in  your  prayers  do  not  forget  me Our  vmeatioii 

will  commence  in  five  or  six  weeks ;  if  well,  I  must  then  spend  a  week 
or  two  in  visiting  Bath,  Cowslip  Green,  the  country  residence  of  the  Miss 
Mores,  and  some  other  places.  The  time  I  shall  be  in  London  is  un- 
certain  


IX.      TO   THE    MANAGERS  OF  THE  BAPTIST  COLLEGE. 

BrUtol,  May  26, 1702 

Honored  GEirTLEMEHi — ^The  expiration  of  the  term  of  literary  privileges 
reminds  me  of  the  acknowledgments  due  to  those  to  whose  liberality  I 
owe  them. 

One  year  has  passed,  attended  with  the  important  &vors  of  your  patro- 
nage, which  has  given  value  to  time  by  conferring  the  advantages  tor 
improving  it.  My  gratitude  for  your  kindness  will  I  trust  be  lasting ;  and 
never  disappoint  that  kindness  by  neglecting  or  relinquishing  its  object 
May  He,  whose  cause  you  wish  to  promote,  amply  reward  yon !  and  may 
all  who  thus  experience  your  generous  assistance  reflect  honor  on  the  insti- 
tution and  on  you.  Quitting  the  seminary  without  any  determinate 
prospects,  I  humbly  await  that  train  of  futurity  through  which  superior 
wisdom  may  conduct  me,  firmly  resolved,  at  the  same  time,  that  every 
scene  into  which  I  may  be  introduced,  shall  witness  me  actively  alive  in 
the  cause  of  religion  and  of  God. 

I  am,  honored  gentlemen,  with  grateful  respect, 

Your  obliged  and  humble  servant, 

J.  FOSTXB. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

RBWCASTLE-ON-TTNS — IRELANI>— RETI7RN   TO  YORKSHISS. 
1792—1798. 

After  leaving  Bristol,  the  first  place  in  which  Mr.  Foster  rega 
larly  engaged  as  a  preacher  was  Newcastle-on-Tyne.""  An  ancient 
room  in  this  town,  situated  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  steps  called 
Tuthill  Stairs,  and  formerly  used  as  the  Mayor's  Chapel,  had  been 
occupied  by  a  Baptist  congregation  ever  since  the  year  1725.  It 
was  capable  of  holding  scarcely  more  than  a  hundred  persons,  and 
both  before  and  during  Foster's  stay  the  average  attendance  was 
much  below  this  number.  Yet,  in  so  small  an  auditory,  there 
were  a  few  individuals  capable  of  appreciating  the  merits  of  the 
preacher,  and  who  took  a  very  gratifying  interest  in  his  discourses. 
« I  have  involuntarily  caught  a  habit,"  he  tells  his  friend  Mr. 
Horsfall,  "  of  looking  too  much  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  meet- 
ing. 'Tis  on  account  of  about  half-a-dozen  sensible  fellows  who 
sit  together  there.  I  cannot  keep  myself  from  looking  at  thenn. 
I  sometimes  almost  forget  that  I  have  any  other  ailditors.  They 
have  so  many  significant  looks,  pay  such  a  particular  and  minute 
attention,  and  so  instantaneously  catch  anything  curious,  that  they 
become  a  kind  of  mirror  in  which  the  preacher  may  see  himself. 
Sometimes,  whether  you  will  believe  it  or  not,  I  say  humorous 
things.  Some  of  these  men  instantly  perceive  it,  and  smile  ;  I, 
observing,  am  almost  betrayed  into  a  smile  myself  !"f 

Mr.  Foster  remained  at  Newcastle  little  more  than  three  months ; 

*  His  immediate  predecessor  was  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Kikohorxe,  of 
Norwich,  who,  in  his  denomination,  was  inferior  only  to  Dr.  Gill  in  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Rabbinical  literature.  The  results  of  his 
studies  were  known  to  the  public  chiefly  by  a  new  edition  of  professor 
James  Robertson's  "  Clavis  Pentateuchi"  and  a  sermon  preached  before 
the  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews,  on  "  The  Miracles  of  Jesus 
not  performed  by  the  power  of  the  Sfiemhamphorash" 

t  The  only  survivor  of  this  little  group,  J.  L.  Angas,  Esq.,  has  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  breathless  attention  with  which  they  listened  to  Mr. 
Foster's  discourses.  One  sermon  especially,  on  "  This  is  not  your  rest," 
made  an  indelible  impression  on  his  mind. 
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Jie  arriyed  August  5, 1792,  and  left  towards  the  ckae  of  November. 

According  to  his  own  account,  his  mode  of  life  during  this  period 
was  almost  that  of  a  recluse ;  his  mental  hdbits  were  undisciplinedy 
his  application  to  study  fitful  and  desultory,  and  his  purpose  as  to 
the  specific  employment  of  his  future  life  unfixed.  ''  I  am  think- 
ing," he  writes  to  his  friend,  who  was  then  a  student  al  Brearley, 
"  how  different  is  the  state  of  the  family  in  which  you  reside  from 
that  where  my  lot  is  fixed  for  the  present.  Your  family  seems  a 
kind  of  ludicro-moral  museum,  comprising  specimens  of  all  the 
odd  productions  found  in  the  world  of  men.  Now  observe  the 
contrast.  Mrs.  F.  is,  with  one  of  the  servants,  gone  some  time 
since  to  London,  and  the  whole  mansion  is  now  left  to  Mr.  P.,  one 
maid,  and  myself.  Mr.  F.  was  bit  by  the  mastiff  that  guards  the 
factory,  so  severely  that  he  has  been  confined  to  the  house,  and  at 
present  does  not  even  quit  his  bed-chamber.  Now,  then,  I  abso- 
lutely breakfast,  dine,  drink  tea,  and  sup  alone ;  exoept  that  beside 
my  table  places  himself  Pero,  a  large  and  very  generous  dog,  my 
most  devoted  friend,  and  the  willing  companion  of  all  my  adven- 
tures. Having,  you  know,  neither  spouse  nor  children,  I  fre- 
quently amuse  myself  with  Pero.  I  am  mistaken,  or  the  name 
of  Pero  shall  live  when  your  coxcombs,  your  consequential  blocks 
heads,  and  your  .  .  .  •  images  of  fattened  clay  are  heard  of  no 
more.  Though  the  town  is  only  about  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  house,  I  never  take  any  notice  of  it,  and  very  rarely 
enter  it,  but  on  the  Sunday.  I  oflen  walk  into  the  fields,  where 
I  contemplate  horses  and  cows,  and  birds  and  grass ;  or  along  the 
river,  where  I  observe  the  motions  of  the  tide,  the  effect  of  the 
wind,  or,  if  ^tis  evening,  the  moon  and  stars  reflected  in  the  water* 
When  inclined  to  read,  I  am  amply  furnished  with  books.  When 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  musing,  I  can  shut  myself  in  my  solitary 
chamber,  and  walk  over  the  floor,  throw  myself  in  a  chair,  or  re- 
cline on  my  table ;  or  if  I  would  dream,  I  can  extend  myself  on 
the  bed.  When  the  day  is  fled,  I  lie  down  in  the  bosom  of  night, 
and  sleep  soundly  till  another  arrives ;  then  I  awake,  solitary, 
still,  I  either  rise  to  look  at  my  watch,  and  then  lay  myself 
awhile  on  the  bed  looking  at  the  morning  skies,  cht  .  / .  •  in  a 
magic  reyerie  behold  the  varied  scenes  of  life,  and  poise  m3r8elf 
on  the  wings  of  visionary  contemplation  over  the  shaded  regions 
of  ftiturity  ....  Such,  my  friend,  are  the  situation  and  the 
train  in  which  I  pass  life  away."  At  another  time,  in  a  tone  of 
deeper  sentiment,  he  thus  expresses  himself:  "  I  sometimes  feel 
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the  review  of  the  past  very  interesting.  The  vicissitudes  which 
my  views  and  feelings  have  undergone  have  been  numerous  and 
great.  They  have  never  remained  long  stationary,  and  they 
were  perhaps  never  in  a  more  uncertain  and  fluctuating  state  than 
at  present.  I  feel  conscious  of  possessing  great  powers,  but  not 
happily  combined,  nor  fully  brought  forth.  Some  habits  of  the 
most  unfortunate  and  dangerous  kind  have  taken  root,  and  will 
not  be  exterminated,  I  am  afraid,  without  great  difficulty.*  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  I  feel  that  I  have  still  to  begin  to  live ;  I 
have  yet  in  a  great  measure  my  principles  to  fix,  my  plans  to 
form,  my  means  to  select,  and  habits  of  exertion  to  acquire ;  a 
Herculean  labor,  how  shall  I  accomplish  it  V'  In  another  letter 
of  a  later  date,  he  says,  "  How  dark  is  futurity  still !  how  uncer- 
tain  and  limited  our  prospects !  I  wonder  what  or  where  my  next 
undertaking  will  be !  I  am  apprehensive  it  will  not  be  in  the  line 
of  preaching ;  but  I  leave  it  to  that  futurity  where  it  dwells,  and 
whence  no  conjectures  can  invite  it." 

From  Newcastle  Mr.  Foster  returned  to  his  friends  in  York- 
ehire,  but  left  them  again  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1793, 
having  been  invited  to  preach  to  a  Baptist  society  meeting  in 
Swift's  Alley,  Dublin.  Nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the  events 
of  his  life  during  the  three  following  years  is  contained  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Hughes,  dated  October  17,  1796.  The  in- 
troductory sentences  are  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted.  "  Your 
letter  surprised  me,"  he  says,  "  into  a  pleasure  strong  enough  to 
survive  a  struggle  with  the  guilty  consciousness  of  neglect.  My 
silence  appears  strange  even  to  myi^elf ;  and  I  know  not  whether 
it  will  be  rendered  less  so  to  you,  while  I  observe,  that  in  our  last 
personal  intercourse,  I  felt  the  oppression  of  a  mortifying  inferi- 
ority and  awkwardness,  which  after  several  months,  during  which 
I  intended  to  write,  grew  into  a  kind  of  determinatioi\  to  become 
unknown  till  I  should  be  quite  worthy  to  be  known.  Meanwhile, 
I  have  always  retained  the  fixed  resolve  of  ofiering,  at  a  better 
period,  an  atonement,  in  a  more  meritorious  fViendship ;  I  have 
eagerly  seized  every  opportunity  of  obtaining  information  con- 
cerning you ;  and  assure  you,  from  a  heart  that  has  not  yet 
learned  insincerity  from  the  world,  that  my  regard  for  you  has 

*  To  prevent  any  misapprehension  of  the  strong  language  here  employed 
by  so  ri^id  and  conscientious  a  self-observer,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  on 
comparing  it  with  other  passages  in  the  correspondence,  it  is  evident  Foster 
alluaes  to  what  he  elsewhere  terms,  "  the  inveterate,  most  unfortunate 
habits  of  indolent,  desultory,  musing  vagrancy." 
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wftred  no  diminution.    It  is  among  my  most  flattering  antidpa. 

Uoaa  that  I  shall  yet  again  find  myself  *  in  the  same  room  with 

you  and  Mrs.  H./  to  taste  (may  I  hope  with  eren  superior  zest  I) 
enjoyments  something  like  those  which  are  gone."  .... 

"  In  Ireland,"  he  proceeds  to  inform  his  friend,  ^  I  preaohod 
little  more  than  a  year,  one  month  of  which  w«b  passed  most  de- 
lightfully at  Cork,  Nothing  can  be  imagined  less  interesting  than 
the  Baptist  society  in  Dublin.  The  congregation  was  very  small 
when  i  commenced,  and  almost  nothing  when  I  voluntarily  closed. 
A  dull  scene  it  was,  in  which  I  preached  with  but  little  interest, 
and  they  heard  with  less.  The  church,  of  which>  with  a  very 
few  regular  or  casual  hearers  besides,  the  whole  congregatioQ 
consisted,  was  composed  of  a  rich  family  or  two,  quite  people  of 
the  world— of  three  or  four  families  in  business,  emulating  the 
show  and  consequence  of  the  others--K>f  half  a  dozen  poor  indl* 
viduals,  so  little  connected  with  their  Christian  superiors,  and  so 
little  regarded  by  them,  that  between  them  was  *  a  Gadibus  ad 
Gdngem'-^B.nd  an  independent  character  or  two,  tired  and  ashamed 
of  such  a  society.  With  such  an  assemblage  the  soul  of  Foster 
was  not  formed  to  coalesce,  and  my  connexions  were  fewer  than 
could  be  supposed  possible  to  a  public  person. 

*^  I  sought,  and  partly  found,  a  compensation  among  the  girb 
of  a  charity-school,  connected  with  the  meeting,  to  whom  I  talked 
with  familiar  gaiety,  gave  rewards  of  learning,  and  read  many 
amusing  books  ^*  in  solitary  rambles,  books,  newspapers,  con- 
verse with  the  few  who  were  friends,  the  greater  part  of  them 
not  of  the  church ;  and  in  speculating  on  the  varieties  of  a  me- 
tropolis. 

"  i  did  not  distinguish  m3rseif  by  any  considerable  violation  of 
the  parsonic  garb;  ....  but  my  contempt  of  ecclesiastical 
formalities  was  avowed  and  apparent  on  all  occasions ;  and  my 
acquaintance  did  not  involve  a  single  man  of  eloth  in  the  city. 
After  an  interval  of  several  months  spent  in  Yorkshire,  I  returned 
to  Dublin  to  make  an  experiment  on  a  classical  and  mathematical 
school,  which  had  been  left  to  decline  to  nothing  but  the  room  and 

*  "  His  habits  were  very  simple ;  he  was  fond  of  walking,  and  evidently, 
^ile  he  paced  round  our  little  earden,  his  mind  was  full  of  some  subject 
of  deep  interest.  I  also  know,  that  the  children  of  an  orphan  school  con- 
nocted  with  the  place  of  worship  in  which  he  officiated  had  much  of  his 
care,  and  he  went  daily  to  read  to  the  children  instructive  and  amusiag 
hooks,  and  seemed  most  solicitous  to  improve  their  minds,  and  to  cheer 
them  in  the  mi^t  of  their  doll  Toutiiie.*'-^Exiraei  of  a  Letter  firam  J. 
lW«er»  JBeq.t  ef  Batkminse, 
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fmns,  by  a  reiy  respectable  Quaker  of  my  aequaintaaee,  wMror 
lately  in  London.  The  success  did  not  encourage  me  to  prose- 
cute it  more  than  eight  or  nine  months.  I  remained  in  DaUm 
several  months  after  its  relinquishment.  I  attended  as  a  hearer 
in  Swift's  Alley  when  there  was  service,  but  had  little  more  con- 
nexion with  the  people  than  if  I  had  never  seen  them  before.  .  . 
I  think  the  last  letter  I  received  predicted  the  extinction  of  the 
iociety.* 

<<  During  this  latter  residence  in  Dublin,  my  connection  wilfj 
Violent  democrats,  and  my  share,  in  forming  a  society  under  the 
denomination  of  '  Sons  of  Brutus/  exposed  me  at  one  period  to 
tiie  imminent  danger,  or  at  least  the  expectation,  of  chains  and  a 
tdungeon. 

"  I  have  in  Ireland  three  or  four  cordial  friends,  for  whose  sake 
I  shall  be  pleased  with  any  future  opportunity  of  revisiting  it.  I 
have  now  been  here  more  than  half  a  year.  If  you  should  ask, 
How  employed  ?  I  can  scarcely  tell ;  a  littfe  in  business,  I  might 
say,  in  which  my  brother  is  engaged ;  but  oftener  in  literature, 
vt  rather  its  environs.  I  long  since  indulged  the  design  of  some 
time  writuig  for  publication ;  I  am  lately  come  into  it  more  deci* 
sively.  After  fluctuating  among  various  subjects  and  forms  of 
Irriting,  I  have  drawn  the  plan  of  a  kind  of  moral  essay,  and  com- 
posed an  inconsiderable  part;  but  my  intolerable  tardiness  in 
writing,  together  with  the  constitutional  indolence  which  I  have 
not  yet  overcome,  threatens  long  to  protract  the  accomplishment ; 
and  my  dissatisfaction  with  what  I  produce,  precludes  that  enthu- 
siasm which  is  said  to  be  necessary  to  excellence.  However,  I 
am  resolved  on  a  complete  experiment. 

*^  Scone  months  since,  I  formed  the  project  of  attempting  at 
Leeds,  where  my  occasional  sermons  have  found  some  admirers, 
a  course  of  lectures  on  moral  and  literary  subjects,  in  a  mode 
somewhat  similar  to  Thelwall's,  but  it  was  not  encouraged  into 
execution.  I  had  conceived  the  plan,  too,  of  a  train  of  discourses, 
difibrent  from  sermons  only  in  being  without  texts,  on  moral  and 
religious  subjects,  addressed  entirely  to  young  people,  to  he  pub- 
licly delivered  each  Sunday  evening,  in  the  meeting  where  I 
attend.  There  could  be  no  interest  but  thai  of  benevolence  here. 
I  intended  my  utmost  efforts  to  simplify,  illustrate,  and  persuade, 
by  every  expedient  in  the  power  of  a  mind  possessed  of  a  measure 

*  This  prediction  htt  not  been  fulfilled.  The  oonffregation  has  continiiod 
«nd  a  new  chapel,  in  a  more  commodious  site,  has  oeen  lately  built. 
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both  of  amplitude  mad  mginalhy.  But  Mr.  »  a  rmry  good 
and  sensibie,  but  •  timid  man,  tenacious  of  mode*  and  notioiw 
which  the  church  and  time  have  sanctioned,  and  draading  the 
pro&ne  and  ill-omened  flight  of  philosophy  and  ianey  athwart  lAs 
good  eldwaif,  as  peasants  turn  back  in  dinnay  at  thesagfat of  thraa 
magpies  crossing  their  road,  durst  not  admit  such  a  measuiay  *  fi>r 
it  would  not  be  preaching  the  gospel !'  So  now,  you  ought  la 
applaud  my  activity  in  forming  plans,  and  my  philosophy  in  bear. 
ing  their  disappointment, 

"  It  is  DOW  a  great  while  since  I  changed,  very  properly,  the 
cleric  habit  for  a  second  edition  of  tail  and  oolored  clotbas,  and  ia 
this  guise  I  have  preached  at  several  places  since  I  returned  to 
England ;  but  I  have  not  preached  at  all  lately.  Yet,  after  all, 
I  extremely  regret  that  I  am  not  employed  in  preaching.  When  I 
contemplate  the  infinite  value  of  religion,  the  melancholy  darkness 
of  human  minds  (especially  while  I  view  the  interesting  oounte- 
nanoes  of  young  people,  on  whom  alone,  perhaps,  any  good  oaa 
be  operated),  I  am  forcibly  admonished  that  a  man  like  me  should 
be  something  else  amidst  the  assemblies  of  Sunday  than  what  I 
am, — a  very  inattentive  hearer.  But  what  should  I  do  ?  It  is 
vain  to  wish  what  would  exactly  gratify  me— 4he  power  of  buildr 
ing  a  meeting  of  my  own,  and,  without  being  controlled  by  any 
man,  and  without  even  the  existence  of  what  ib  called  a  duarchf 
of  preaching  gratis  to  all  that  chose  to  hear. 

**  That  denomination  of  people  in  which  I  have  been  oonversant, 
have  stronger  causes  of  exception  than  the  color  of  a  waistcoat  ;— 
my  ophdons  have  suffered  some  alterations.  I  have  discarded, 
for  instance,  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishments ;  I  can  avow  na- 
q>inion  on  the  peculiar  points  of  Calvinism,  for  I  have  none,  nor 
see  die  possibility  of  forming  a  satisfactory  one.  I  am  no  Sod- 
nian ;  but  I  am  in  doubt  between  the  orthodox  and  Arian  doo- 
trines,  not  without  some  inclination  to  the  latter.  It  is  a  subject 
for  deliberate,  periiaps  long,  investigation  }  and  I  feel  a  sincerity 
which  assures  me  that  the  issue,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be 
^fe.  In  this  state  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  I  have  just  written 
to  Mr.  David,  of  Frome,  requesting  to  be  informed  whether  thera 
be,  within  his  sphere  of  acquaintance,  an  Arian  congregation  in 
want  of  a  preacher,  expressing  to  him,  however,  that  *  my  prefer, 
^ce  of  such  a  congregation  does  not  arise  from  a  conclusive  coin* 
cidence  of  opinion,  but  from  a  conviction  that  there  only  I  can 
fiod  the  candor  and  scope  which  I  desire.'    But  I  am  vexed  la 
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find  tbis  tedious  detail  has  precluded  nie  from  subjects  more  mteF* 

estiog  and  more  mutual I  felt  a  propensity  to  smile  at 

your  confessbn  of  the  wane  of  the  sentimental  fire,  till  checked 
by  a  most  mournful  consciousness  of  something  similar  in  myself. 

Indeed,  indeed,  it  is  too  soon When  sometimes  apprehen. 

sive  that  fate  means  to  deny  me  the  sweet  ambling  circle  of  love 
and  domestic  felicity,  I  almost  resolve  to  assume  the  stalk  sublime 
of  the  hero  adventuring  to  carry  humanity  amidst  savage  nature 

in  some  distant  clime My  mother  is  not  greatly  altered 

from  what  she  was  some  years  back ;  but  my  father  i&  rapidly 
declining,  by  a  painful  course,  to  the  grave.  If  I  were  not  too 
proud  to  solicit  what  I  do  not  deserve,  I  should  breathe  a  warm,  a 
very  warm  wish,  to  hear  from  you  soon  again.  The  first  step  of 
generosity  is  probably  the  easiest.  Give  me  a  detail  at  least  as 
copious  as  the  exam])le  furnished  in  this.  Bristol  has  lost  the 
interest  it  held  in  my  mind,  by  the  successive  defection  of  all  I 

most  esteemed  there If  you  know  any  congregation,  of 

the  description  hinted  above,  in  want  of  a  preacher,.  I  shall  take  it 
as  kind  if  you  will  just  mention  it" 

While  at  Dublin,  Mr.  Foster  resided  with  the  late  John  Purser, 
Esq.,  and  endeared  himself  to  all  the  inmates,  especially  to  the 
young  people  and  the  domestics.  He  often  read  to  the  family  in 
the  evening ;  generally  works  of  fiction.  Mrs.  RadcliiBr  was  a 
very  great  favorite,  and  the  translations  of  Schiller^  The  impres- 
sion he  gave  of  himself  to  one  of  his  young  companions  was  that 
of  "  a  condescending  friend  who  was  desirous  of  putting  their 
mental  machinery  in  motion."  At  Cork,  though  his  stay  was 
short,  he  was  much  admired,  ajod  his  abilities  were  more  highly 
estimated  than  at  Dablin. 

The  following  "  Jounuil  of  three  days"  originally  written  al 
Dublin  in  1793,  but  transcribed  by  Foster  in  1790,  when  he  cott- 
signed  many  papers  of  former  years  to  the  flames,  will  be  read 
with  interest,  as  a  record  of  his  interior  sentiments : 

Dec.  6,  1793.  Reason,  difrnijtjr^  approaching  death,  eonciu*  in  thi 
solemn  command,  ^  Delay  no  longer !"  I  obey,  and  my  soul  shall  sleep 
no  more.  Can  time  a  month  hence  be  more  valuable  than  time  now  ? 
or  if  it  should,  will  the  time  that  shall  end  the  month,  be  the  same  that 
now  passes  in  the  beginning  of  it  ?  Why  then  should  any  of  the  mo- 
ments, which  are  all  beyond  price,  be  lost  t  Let  them  be  )bst  no  longer. 
Passing  and  insignificant  are  the  circumstances  of  exterior  life.  The 
man  that  seeks  the  object  and  the  felicity  of  human  life  only  in  eaJtin^ 
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drUing,  eleef^ng,  itressing,  traffic,  waUdiig,  reMag,  hmi  Mtar  \ 
hKVB  been  honu  But  the  inteinal  life^  the  life  of  the  iMmwtii  spirit,  te 
alUmpottaat  Who  would  not  wish  to  imise  H  to  the  Mieet  pitch  of 
Improvement  nod  felicity  ?  I  feel  myself  entnuted  with  the  edvcitiott 
cf  my  miad ;  and  utteotion  cannot  be  too  solicitoiu.  Tie  determiiied  to 
fltimnlate,  to  guide,  to  watch,  its  opentioiis.  The  object  is,  to  aeqnlTO 
habits  of  thinking,  obeervation,  devotion,  and  convene.  It  will  be  neefiil 
to  leooid  the  degree  of  success ;  at  least  make  an  ezpoiaient  of  one 
month. 

Well,  the  day  is  gone.    Though  it  has  not  done  ranch,  it  has  givea 
proof  that  mnch  may  be  done.    The  world  of  passible  impiovemeiits  it 
truly  bosndless.    When  I  look  over  the  inuieDse  plain  of  mtnfe  ni 
man,  and  see  so  many  thousand  ol^ects  capable  of  suggesting  new  ni 
inleieetiBg  trains  of  thoagbt — so  many  tracks  iriiieh  spirits  \ 
seem  alone  to  have  trod,  how  I  pity  those  who  are  content  to 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  stufMd  bustle  of  business,  or  who,  anzioos 
fef  intelleetnal  pleasure  and  wealth,  seek  them  only  in  the  tedious  dull- 
ness of  common-place  writers.    But  the  day  has  gone,  and  it  has  not 
extinguished  my  hopes,  though  it  has  but  imperfectly  realized  my  plan. 
I  rose  before  eight,  dressed,  and  went  ont  to  walk.    The  walk  pleasiiig, 
though  not  fertile  of  sentiment  or  reflection.    How  great  stiH  the  difr 
cuhy  of  fixing  aOeniion,    I  noticed  drops  of  rain  foiling  on  a  sheet  of 
water.    They  have  but  the  most  transient  efEsct  on  the  water ;  they 
make  a  very  slight  impression  of  the  moment,  and  thmi  can  be  discerned 
no  more.    But  observe  these  drops  of  nun  falling  on  a  meadow  ot  ga^ 
den;  here  they  have  an  efiect  to  heighten  every  color,  and  feed  eveiy 
growth.    Is  not  this  tbe  di&renoe  between  the  mind  which  tiie  infinitnd* 
of  sentiments  and  objects  in  tiiis  great  world  can  never  interest  or  alter, 
and  that  mind  which  feels  the  impression,  and  enriches  itself  with  the 
value  of  them  all  ?    Those  things  are  among  the  first  rights  of  man,  vducfc 
an  men  aljsolutely  need ;  9^8  food.    Men  assert  the  ri^t  to  eat  with  te 
greatest  constancy,  and  if  opposed,  with  the  utmost  vehemence.    Pnhapa 
Dotiiing  so  often  raises  quants  among  children.    In  every  age  men  have 
been  ingenious,  industrious,  or  knavish,  in  order  to  eat    Fre^neB^, 
too,  for  this  they  have  been  cruel,  and  often  they  have  fought    As  lUb 
camiot  be  sustained  without  eating,  most  men  would  risk  even  life,  is 
order  to  obtain  meat,  when  it  cannot  be  gained  without  difficulty  or  dan* 
ger.    Some  men,  like  certain  dogs,  see  the  approaching  opportunity  of 
misehief  with  an  equivocal  and  frightful  expression  in  tiieir  counte- 
nances, produced  by  the  mingling  feelings  of  pleasure  and  malignity. 
Art  can  sometimes  give  to  the  looks  of  deadly  hatred  a  certain  tinge  ef 
Iflandishmenif  which  empowers  them  to  fascinate  while  they  alann. 
They  terrify  while  they  ^ure,  and  yet  allure  while  they  terrify.    Some 
Bwpents  have  the  power  by  their  eyes  of  charming  birds,  mice,  &c.,  into 
their  mouths.    I  have  observed  that  men  of  busmess  who  pass  thmr 
fives  ra  the  town,  when  they  incidentally  meet  one  another,  or  thwr  odwr 
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•oquBtiiteDee,  wear  an  tir  tlnC  looks  Uke  910^40^  Thef 

■ee  a  pera<»k  as  they  see  a  poet,  without  the  slightest  feeling  ef  concenir 
Withovt  ai^F  movemeBt  ef  miiid  that  acknowledges  aa  iHerest  ia  his  ox* 
kteiice,  Gt  his-  case* 

1  walked  aiid  observed  the  penesve,  aioBt  interestiBg  reaiaaiis  of  the 
departing  Autumn ;  noticed  the  singing  of  birds,  a  distant  landscape,  and 
aiiserable-k)oking  men  at  work ;  returned,  enKplojed  fiay  nand  on  various 
suliiects  and  fancies,  witfaowt  ies«tt,  and  nade  several  attenpts  to  study 
letters,  without  success ;  read  nothing  but  newspapers.  In  the  evening 
from  seven  o'ckwk  till  between  eight  and  nine,  at  the  prajer-Keeting  in 
Swift's  AU^ ;  from  that  time  till  between  eleven  and  twelve,  en  a  visit} 
most  of  the  company  very  insipid ;  took  no  part  in  the  conveiaatioDf 
which,  however,  waa  plentiful,  hut  was  much  amused  with  ohservation« 
But,  indeed,  is  it  right  to  be  amused  with  the  folly  of  beii^  who  ought 

to  be  wise  ?    One  part  of  the  circle  was  eomposed  of  ladies 1 

listened  to  their  chat.  ....  But  though  full  of  tranutions,  it  was  so 
xapid  and  incessant,  that  philosophic  observation  was  somewhat  baffled* 
*  ...  I  think  I  heard  not  one  sentiment.  These  was  a  long  dispute 
whether  a  particular  house  in  the  town  had  a  door  on  a  certMn  side.  I 
contemplated  with  a  degree  ^  wonder.  I  thought.  Have  you  no  ideaa 
about  realities  and  beings  that  are  unseen  ?  about  the  eternal  Governor^ 
and  a  future  state  ?  Is  this  all  you  find  in  life,  and  all  by  which  you 
iortify  yourselves  against  death  ?  I  wish  I  could  have  formed  a  clear 
conception  of  the  situation  of  their  minds, — that  I  could  be  privy  to  their 
serious  reflections,  if  they  ever  have  such,  or  if  not,  discover  how  they 
•scape  them.  The  gentlemen  talked  on  forgery,  trials,  criminals,  in- 
atances  of  murder,  extent  of  the  laws,  priests,  and  the  war.  The  most 
awful  of  names  was  sometimes  taken  in  vain.  The  company  was  lesa 
at  supper.  The  talk  turned  on  harvests,  salmon,  the  cunning  and 
&miliarity  of  dogs,  goats,  tame  deer,  &.c.  There  was  a  disagreeable 
country  gentleman  there.  No  urbanity  in  his  manners;  ius  address 
blunt  and  abrupt ;  his  visage  hard,  and  unmodified  by  sentiment,  as  if 

it  were  carved  on  wood He  talked  much,  and  told  trifling  stories. 

He  said  that  in  the  taring  months  he  had  seen  wheat  growing  in  the 
woolly  backs  of  sheep,  and  shooting  up  green.  These  sheep  had  been 
sometimes  in  the  threshing-floor,  where  the  com  probably  got  into  their 
fleeces.    Came  home  and  closed  the  day. 

Dec,  7.  Saturday  night ;  must  I  exclaim  "  Diem  perdidi  ?"  Whether 
I  have  lost  this  or  not,  I  believe  I  have  not  saved  so  many  as  the  man 
who  uttered  that  regretful  sentiment  I  rose  somewhat  earlier  than 
usual.  With  conscious  pain  I  neglected  prayer  till  late  in  the  day, — 
late  indeed  I  Did  not  walk  all  the  day ;  passed  nx)st  of  it  in  a  mix- 
ture  of  listless  fancies  and  painful  reflections.  Another  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  at  epistolary  writing.  Surely  my  mind  is  declining  into 
absolute  sterility.  Toward  evening  read  over  again  part  of  Dr.  Moore's 
**  Jounud  of  a  Residence  in  France."    Have  Utely  seen  elegant  per- 
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tidti  of  MMDe  of  the  grreat  OmveirfioiiwtB,  and  f^ 

vitbtlieir  images  and  their  names  OD  my  ftney.    Wiahtoenn 

in  some  important  lespecta.  ....  Adjnated  aome  of  the  • 

to-morrow.    Bnt  what  has  become  of  the  moat  important  part  f    I  hope 

the  last  great  day  will  have  better  days  than  this  to  diadoae,  in  the  ae* 

cooot  of  my  life ! 

Dee,S,  Sunday  ni^t  I  hold  in  recollection  the  fint  aenaatkia  dMt 
Ifehon  awaking  (about  seten  o'cloek),  and  I  see  something  gnillf 
conneeted  with  it.  It  qnicUy  strack  me,  "  I  have  to  praach  t»4lay  f 
and  the  thought  was  nnpleasing.  It  oo^  not  to  be  thus.  In  part  the 
leasim  was,  I  enppoee,  that  I  had  not  yet  begun  to  form  either  of  my 
sermons.  I  sat  up  in  bed  airiule,  and  eangfat  some  very  eonaidsrahle 
ideas.    Ascended  the  pulpit  at  the  usual  time.    My  text,  «*  And  Pikle 

eaid,  What  is  truth  V*    My  mind  fertile  and  SKpansive Ailar  ft, 

went  to  see  a  respectable  friend  confined  at  home Had  jurt  aa 

boor  to  study  my  afternoon  sermon.  It  was  tolerably  sensible  and  perti« 
sent,  but  tame.  In  the  morning  I  was  on  winga ;  this  aftemooB,  oaly 
walked.  Some  of  the  sentiments,  however,  had  the  merit  ef  being  pe^ 
per,  without  being  common  (Matt  v.  8).  At  seven  o'ekek  haaid  • 
Benaible  sermcm  from  young  Fehus.  Took  particular  notice  of  the  anall 
drops  on  the  damp  wall,  each  of  which  collected  a  few  obliqne  raya  iobe 
a  focus.    Feel  a  dispositiao  to  continue  a  preacher,  and  to  eeBeel  •  •  •  • 

Foster  returned  once  more  to  Yorkshire,  in  February,  17M» 
where  he  continued  till  his  removal  to  Chioheeter. 
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LETTERS. 


X.  TO  ICE.  a.  BOBSFALL* 

JSTewccutle,  Sept.  20,  1792. 

•  •  .  .  What  an  innipA  thing  this  worid  oC  mankiiid  is !  How  few 
w^  find  wiMia  we  oaa  mt  all  wish  to  make  one's  intiioatey  inaepaxahle 
friends  t  How  trifling,  too»  are  the  efforts  and  productions  of  the  hwiiaE 
mind  f  I  often  wonder  how  it  happens  that  my  own  mind,  or  any  other 
mind,  camiot  any  moment  blaze  with  ideas  superior  to  the  most  ttdmir»- 
Itle  of  Young  or  Shakspeue.  The  whole  system  of  hmnan  attaimnenftB, 
pleasures,  and  designs,  sometimes  strikes  me  as  a  eonfnaed  mass  of 
nanily.  Almost  everything  carries  some  glaring  mark  of  dsficieoicy  or 
meanness*  Ought  not  2ooe,  for  instance,  in  order  to  deserve  any  regard, 
to  be  equal  for  a  perpetuity,  to  the  ineaqvressible  deM^  of  some  peouUr 
arly  auspicious  moments,  which  return  perh^se  seldom  in  a  person's  life ; 
and  though  they  entrance  thi6  heart,  wound,  by  instantly  quitting  it.  ..  . 
.  .  My  friend,  I  believe  we  must  tread  a  little  longer  the  dull  round ;  the 
day  win  come  that  is  destined  to  set  our  souls  at  large.  Happy  timt  the 
soul  possesses  one  power — ^Imm(»t8lity ;  which,  though  it  seems  at  pro- 
sent  to  slumber  in  tlie  breast,  wiU  at  last  awake  in  full  vigor,  and  take 
vengeance  on  this  dull  life,  by  bursting  in  a  moment  the  hated  chains 
that  Ittud  us  to  it.  The  day  is  short  and  wintry,  but  yet  let  it  be  im- 
proved. Let  us  take  all  its  advantages  before  us,  and  we  shall  not  re- 
gret the  desert  we  thus  leave  barren  behind ;  nor  shall  we  dread  to  see 
the  close  approaching.  .  .  . 


XI.   TO   MS.    H.   HORSFALL. 

JSTeweastle,  Oct  2,  1792. 

....  You  are  no^ ,  I  bslieve,  in  the  last  of  your  three  years.  I  sup- 
pose you  sometimes  think  of  prospects ;  and  probably  you  have  not  often 
very  clear  ones.  We  must  be  both  flung  into  the  world,  and  perhaps 
very  sufficientiy  tossed  about.  I  often  wonder  where  or  how  we  shall 
in  the  event  settle  and  rest.  But  let  religion  be  the  leading  principle^ 
and  leave  the  test,  not  to  feite,  but  to  God.  I  am  totally  unable  to  give 
you  any  satisfactory  account  of  myself,  or  my  present  situation.  I  ana 
cme  of  those  who  can  make  themselves  tolerably  easy  everywhere.  I  ant 
well4ieated,  and  have  every  accommodation  that  can  'be  wished.    But 
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j^wiDsay,  tikisiBiMttlietluiig;  uidlackiiowl^^  PhMpnityfai 
religion,  and  puUic  naefblness,  are  objects  inoompamblj  moro  inportaat 
than  simply  personal  ooayeiiieiices,  and  circomBtantial  advaateges.  I 
aeem  neariy  at  a  stand  with  respect  to  the  adjustment  of  plana  for  lotaiw 
ity.  Whether  I  am  to  be  a  preacher  or  not,  I  cannot  telL  I  do  pnaeh^ 
howerer,  sometimes  wittk  great  fertiKty,  sometimes  with  ejUieme  bairen- 
ness  of  mind ;  insomuch  that  I  am  persoaded  that  no  man  hearing  na 
in  the  different  extremes,  coold,  fnm  my  preachinf ,  imagine  it  was  tiw 
same  speaker.  I  never  write  a  line  or  a  word  of  my  aennona.  Thera 
tre  some  advantages,  both  with  respect  to  liberty  and  appeaianee,  a^ 
tendaot  on  a  perfect  superiority  to  notes.  Sunday  evening  (a  v«ry  wet, 
imcomfortable  night)  I  preached  to  abont  ei|^teen  or  twenty  aoditon^ 
the  greatest  sermon  I  ever  made.  It  was  from  Rev.  z.,  6,  6,  **  And  tiw 
aogel  which  I  saw  stand  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the  earth,  lifted  iq»  hia 
hand  to  heaven,  and  sware  by  him  that  &vi^  for  ever  and  ever,  fte., 
that  there  should  be  time  no  longer."    I  always  know  when  I  speak 

well  or  the  contrary The  sulqect  was  grand ;  and  my  imagiai^ 

tion  was  in  its  most  luminoos  habit.  I  am  entirely  uncertain  whfitWr 
the  people  will  wish  me  to  stay  any  longer  than  the  three  moathsi  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  they  much  desire  it.  The  worid  ia  slill  a  wida 
place,  my  friend.  .... 


JOI.   TO  MS.   H.   HOBSFALJU 

JVetDcawtle,  Oct.  2,  1793. 

'  ...  By  this  tune  I  suppose  your  woods,  and  fields,  and  gardens, 
have  nearly  lost  their  charms.  Svtch  scenes  are  just  becoming  dreary ; 
and  I  conjecture  that  your  walks,  whether  solitary  or  with  Mr.  J.  or  G., 
are  hot  short,  or  but  few.  The  birds  are  ass^nbled  in  flocks,  and  the 
trees  are  changing  their  color.  Now  you  can  moralize.  You  and  I 
shall  very  soon  experience  a  withering,  languishing  decline;  and  like 
nature  around  us,  we  too  shall  die.  And  sorely  with  iutore  prospects 
dear,  it  must  be  the  highest  felicity  to  quit  this  oppressed  and  ckraded 
existence,  and  be  transported  into  hgfat  and  endless  pleasures. 

"  Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  pass! 
The  wide,  th*  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me. 
But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness,  rest  upon  it  ** 

Is  the  cell  on  the  other  side  the  orchard  in  a  state  as  deaokte  and 
nonous  as  it  was  when  I  saw  it  last  ?  What  a  numher  of  hours  I  have 
^ent  there !  sometimes  praying,  sometimes  attempting  to  stofy  sermoDSy 
^ch  at  that  period  I  felt  a  task  of  very  great  difficulty  indeed.  And 
""any  hours  I  have  spent  there  in  reveries,  literary  projects,  calculationa 
of  improvement  in  a  given  future  time,  mortifying  oontnata  of  the  actaal 
4 
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ilid  pofnUa  invrovement  of  time  and  a4v«nti«^  If y  eofkbct  to  tirii 
momrat  htti  by  no  means  realized  the  designs  and  hopes  with  which  nqr 
breast  has  often  glowed  in  that  humble,  but  fitvorite  mansion.  The 
emotions  of  religion,  of  something  Uke  mental  greatness,  and  of  2om^ 
nave  alternately  insi»red  and  perplexed  my  bosom  in  that  pensive  receU) ' 
whieh  is  bow,  perhaps,  left  to  those  mysterious  beings,  wfao^  like  him 
that  haunted  it  before,  are  peculiarly  attached  to  a  dark  and  melanchdy 
solitude.  .  .  ,  •  At  some  moments  life,  the  worM,  mankind,  religion, 
and  eternity,  appear  to  me  like  one  vast  scene  of  tremendous  confusion, 
stretching  before  me  &r  away,  and  closed  in  shades  of  the  most  awful 
darkness }— a  darkness  which  only  the  most  powerful  splendors  of  Deity 
can  iilumine,  and  which  appears  as-  if  they  never  yet  had  iUuminei  it 
But  still,  life  and  the  world  were  made  lor  man ;  and  I,  as  a  man,  am 
designing  to  tiy  what  they  are,  what  they  can  yield,  and  to  what  great* 
important  purpose  they  may  be  rendered  subservient  Let  us  awake, 
my  friend,  and  look  around  us,  and  ask  ourselves,  Whence  we  are  com* 
ing,  and  whither  we  are  going ;  and  then  each  of  us  address  himself^ 
«  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might"  Let  us 
survey  the  sphere  in  which  we  have  to  move,  and  inquire  how  &r  our 
eflMs  and  our  influence  may  be  extended.  1  think  we  shall  come  at 
the  point  at  last.  We  shall  learn  what  is  truth,  what  is  duty,  and  what 
is  happiness ;  and  where  the  gracious  assistance  is  to  be  obtained  by 
which  we  shall  be  empowered  to  understand  the  one,  and  perform  the 
other,  and  attain  and  enjoy  the  third.  I  have  entirely  lost  myself;  but  I 
believe  I  am  writing  to  H.  HorsM,  and  I  hope  two  sheets  will  convince 
him  that  I  am  his  friend,  and  that  I  wish  him  to  be  wise,  and  useful,  and 
estimable. 


XUI.   TO  MB.   H.   HORSFALL. 

JVewcastle,  Oct  2,  1792. 

,  *  •  .  A  correspondent  of  genius  and  observation  might  give  you  an 
imusing  account  of  Newcastle ;  but  such  qualifications  are  but  in  a 
small  degree  mine.  The  town  is  an  immense,  iiregular  mass  of  houses. 
There  are  a  few  fine  uniform  streets ;  but  the  greater  number  exhibit  an 
awkward  succession  of  handsome  and  wretched  buildings.  The  lower 
part  of  the  town,  as  being  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  is  dirty  in  an  odious 
degree.  It  contains  thousands  of  wretched  beings,  not  one  of  whom 
can  be  beheld  without  pity  or  disgust.  ....  The  general  characteristic 
of  the  inhabitants  seems  to  be  a  certain  roughness,  expressive  at  once 

of  ignorance  and  insensibility I  know  little  of  the  dissenters  in 

general.  I  was  one  evening  lately  a  good  deal  amused  at  the  Presbyte^ 
rian  or  Scotch  meeting,  by  the  stupidity  of  their  psalms— the  grimace 
of  thft  ol«rk--the  perfect  insignificance  c^  the  paraon    and  the  sttty,  oo* 
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wiaiaif  iHmtioB «. '  a  wuaenm  avdilofry B».  mt  niMliiif  far 

4Bi/)lJtiide  and  elegance !  I  believe  yon  never  saw  its  eqvaL  II  k,  to 
h  sure,  conaderably  larger  tbaji  your  lower  school ;  but  then  so  black, 
8>9d  80  dark  !*  It  looks  just  like  a  conjaring^^oom,  and  aoooidingly  tits 
ceiling  is  all  covered  with  curious,  antique  figures  to  aid  the  nagie. 
Tkat  tfaiDg  which  they  call  the  ptdpii  is  as  Mack  as  a  chinuMy ;  aad, 
indeed,  there  is  a  chimney-piece,  and  very  large  old  fir»«ase  behiod  it. 
There  is  nothing  by  which  the  door  of  tUs  same  ^pU  can  be  fsitened, 
80  that  it  remains  partly  open,  as  if  to  invite  some  good  person  or  siksr 
to  asttBt  you  when  you  are  in  straits.  My  friend  Pero^  wImb  I  hav« 
oaentioDed  befiore,  did  me  the  boniMr  one  Sunday  to  attempt  to  eafter ;  bat, 
from  some  prudential  notion,  I  suppose,  I  signified  my  will  to  tiia  co^ 
tiary  by  pa]ling-4o  the  door,  and  he  very  modestly  retired.  Yet  I  Kkt 
this  pulpit  mightily ;  'tis  so  much  the  reverse  of  that  odioos,  priestly 
pomp  which  insults  your  eyes  in  many  places.  I  hato  priestly  conse 
qaence  and  ecclesiastical  icMrmalities.  When  I  order  a  new  coat  I  b^ 
heve  it  will  not  be  black.  In  such  a  place  as  this  it  wouU  be  i 
to  speak  loud,  and  consequently  there  camot  be  a  great  degree  ef  < 
nor  ammatioii.  I  believe  my  manner  is  always  eool ;  this  is  net  so 
happy,!  confess ;  but  it  is  nature,  and  all  nature's  opponents  will  be  vai^ 
qaii^ed.  ....  Paper  fails— so  here  then  concludes  oar  lettw;  and  I 
Jmrn^  much  at  your  service, 

ThbXnight  or  tbx  EacBansD  Psn. 


ZIV.   TO  MR.   H.   H0R8FALL. 

JVewcastle,  Oct,  4,  1793. 


....  If  I  w^e  with  you,  I  should  set  you  an  example  ef  t 
UKe,  which  you  will  find  it  a  piece  of  self-denial  to  imitate.  **  Ha  that 
needs  least  is  likest  the  gods,"  said  Socrates,  you  know;  and  I  have 
only  to  wish  that  Socrates  were  now  alive,  to  be  convinced  it  is  possible 
for  others  to  carry  philosophy  as  &r  as  himself.  If  Socrates  and  I,  and 
^  Delphic  arade,  had  flourished  all  at  the  same  time,  would  net  the 
^  have  made  a  difficulty  which  of  the  two  should  be  jHooounoed  the 
wisest  oi  men  ?  csr,  at  least,  should  not  I  have  come  inkfrtbm  mmmi 
fitux,  if  superior  age  and  experience  had  at  hist  given  one  step  of  pva- 
cedeaee  to  my  l»other  Bsge  ? 

So  &r  I  had  written  on  Thursday  last,  when  the  genias  snf  hawter 
^^  has  <rf  late  presided  over  my  pen,  and  who  sometinKs  inspirite  it 
with  £ney,  and  sometiffles  loads  and  tiammels  it  with  dulnese,  struck  it 

*  The  sombre  appearance  was  owing,  in  part,  to  the  old  oak  wainscot- 
hig;  the  pulpit  also  was  of  the  same  material.  At  one  end  of  the  roomy 
^e  figures  **  1485  **  rudely  carved,  probably  marked  the  date  of  its  erec 

tion. 
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W  ure  OP  lom  MRSK. 

wiHi  mich  a  eoM  and  deadly  eharra  that  I  could  write  no  fttther.  'Tfa 
now  Monday — and  I  have  heard  nothing  from  yoa  or  from  Brearley. 
Yon  are,  to  be  Bvae^  the  most  niggardly  class  of  correspondents  that  ever 
lived ;  but  as  I  k>ve  to  assert  independence,  I  will  show  that  I  can  write 
whether  yon  do  or  not.  Odd  fellows  that  yon  are — ^perhaps  when  I  see 
you  again,  you  will  not  speak  neither.  But  I  piomise  you  I  will  make 
up  your  deficiencies ;  when  I  open  my  month  in  earnest,  I  assure  yon 
none  of*  you  bachelors  shall  be  able  to  close  it  I'll  trumpet  your  chi^ 
racters  widi  a  vengeance !  You  shall  hear  how  eloquently,  and  how 
sarcastically  too,  I  can  inveigh  against  stupidity,  and  insensibility,  and 
unmeaning  gravity,  and  important  reserve,  and  all  your  ridiculous  cha- 
racteristics. Depend  on  it,  I  shall  spread  your  vtrtuet  to  the  sun,  and 
constrain  even  yourselves  to  behold  them.  I  am  always  glad  when  I  can 
catch  a  subject  to  talk  about,  and  fortunately,  in  this  respect,  I  shall  be 
«t  no  loss  the  next  time  I  see  yon.  Every  trait  of  the  face,  every  m»> 
tion  of  die  lips,  every  oddity  in  dress,  and  every  word  yon  pronounce, 
will  afind  me  some  curious  diought ;  and  thus  I  shall  be  able  to  tease 
yon  on  every  side  with  incessant  renuirks,  some  of  which  you  shall  not 
be  able  to  understand,  and  others  you  will  not  like.  Such  treatment 
faithless  and  idle  correspondents  always  deserve,  and  such  pditeneas 
they  shall  always  find  me  fairly  disposed  to  exhilMt  ....  Last  week 
Mr.  Fishwick  and  I  rode  to  Tynemouth.  We  had  two  most  noUe 
hones,  which  carried  us  about  nine  miles  an  hour.  I  could  boast  of 
having  nearly  **  drawn  empyreal  air,"  since  sometimes  in  the  course  of 
the  ride  I  had  almost  got  above  this  atmosphere  of  ours.  You  would 
have  been  highly  pleased  with  the  grand  view  of  the  sea  which  I  that 
day  enjoyed Hearing  nothing  from  you,  I  am  entirely  left  to  in- 
dulge my  conjectures.  I  may  continue  to  wonder  whether  you  are  alive 
or  dead ;  whether  you  are  tracing  the  paths  of  learning  forward  or  back- 
ward ;  whether  you  are  asleep  or  awake ;  whether  yon  are  married  or 
free ;  whether  you  remember  me  or  have  forgotten  me ;  whether  yon 
wish  any  more  letters,  or  you  had  rather  see  a  ghost ;  in  short,  whether 
you  are  the  same  man  I  once  knew  and  esteemed,  or,  as  H.  Horsfall, 
you  exist  no  more. 

A  fine  young  man,  the  son  of  Mr.  Whitfield  the  Baptist  preacher,  of 
whom  you  have  heard,  has  just  been  with  me  here  in  my  chamber  for  a 
long  time,  and  a  most  agreeable  evening  we  have  passed. ,  He  is  a. youth 
about  twenty,  of  worthy  principles  and  character,  and  of  an  ingenuous, 
sensible,  and  aflfectionate  spirit.  He  has  been  recounting  to  me  the 
scenes  of  past  life,  and  pensively  recalling  several  tender  affiurs.  On 
the  aibject  of  the  uncertainty  of  future  prospects,  our  feelings  seem  very 

similar My  quarter  of  a  year  will  soon  be  finished ;  I  know  not 

what  will  be  the  result^I  know  not  what  I  wUh  to  be  the  result 
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XT.  TO  MR.  H.  HOR8PALL. 

JVlewea$ile,  Oei.  10, 1793. 

So  letter  from  Mr.  HoraM :  I  am  left,  therefore,  to  proceed  withovt 
intermptioii.  Tis  tme  I  haye  nothing  of  conaeqnence  to  My ;  bat  then 
are  some  people  to  whom  it  is  all  the  same  whether  one  talk  liko  a  nan 
of  neDBe  or  a  fool.  They  can  hear  a  parson  ahowinf  away  in  powder 
and  ruf3es — the  quack  doctor  harangaing  on  dieeaaoa  and  pilla— tfao 
veteran  ^  shouldering  his  cmtch,  and  telling  how  fieUs  are  woo  **— (he 
barber  edging  his  razor  with  his  jests — the  youig  lady  giving  new  iin 
terest  to  a  tender  subject  by  the  remarics  which  her  Mings  prampU* 
and  the  old  wench  telling  a  story  of  weddings  and  of  witehesr-^dl  vrith 
the  same  undisturbed  tranquillity  and  dnlness.  Virtne  may  triumph,  or 
wickedness  blaspheme ;  distress  may  supplicate  and  weep ;  injored  in- 
nocence may  remonstrate;  industry  may  reprove,  or  gratitode  may 
bless ;  the  philosopher  may  reason,  and  the  idiot  may  rave  *r— what  is  it 
aH  to  them?  The  curious  and  the  novel  cannot  seize  attention;  the 
grand  finds  no  upper  story  above  the  kitchen-^mtments  of  their  minds ; 
the  tender  cannot  awaken  torpid  sensilnlity ;  and  the  pathetic  reboonds 
a  league  from  their  shielded  hearts.  AH  that  I  mean  by  this  bastKng 
page  is,  that  there  are  some  to  whom  it  signifies  nothing  whether  one 
write  or  speak  sense  or  nonsense.  Mind,  I  do  not  say  that  you  am  one 
of  them.  I  only  mean  to  say,  that  idle,  inattentive  correspondents  d^ 
serve  to  be  punished  twice  a  week  with  a  nonsensical  discourse  on  non- 
sense. 

I  have  just  received  a  most  pleasing  letter  from  Mr.  Hughes.  He  la 
still  unmarried,  and  still  the  oi^y  tutor  of  the  Academy.  He  flatters  ne 
by  telling  me  that  he  feels  the  loss  of  me.  I  still  admire  him  as  much 
as  ever.  Each  letter  I  have  received  from  him  indicates  that  energy  of 
mind  which  genius  alone  can  inspire.  I  shall  to  the  end  of  life  congr^ 
tnlate  myself  on  having  become  acquainted  with  him.  If  I  have  attained 
any  enlargement  of  ideas,  I  am  in  a  very  great  degree  indebted  to  him 

for  the  advantage.    I  should  be  most  happy  to  see  him  again Do 

you  read  novels  still  ?  I  sometimes  think  I  will  read  no  more ;  so  many 
of  them  are  romantic,  and  so  many  insipid.  Besides,  is  there  any  such 
thing  as  learning  the  art  or  the  science  of  feeling  7  I  think  the  person 
who,  without  reading  novels,  would  not  be  amiable  and  worthy,  wiQ 
never  become  such  by  reading  them.  I  am  too  little  in  the  habit  <^  lead- 
ing  anything ;  I  must  reform  my  plan. 

You  recollect  the  waving  mofion  1  used  to  have  in  reading  or  studying. 
I  have  it  still,  and  I  find  it  very  injurious  to  my  breast,  but  I  know  not 
how  to  get  quit  of  it.  I  am  amdous  to  be  free  from  every  disagreeable 
habit.  How  desirable  a  thing  it  is  to  be  unexceptionable  in  all  points. 
1  hope  it  will  not  be  long  beforo  I  see  you.  The  wintry  season,  I  am 
afraid,  will  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  midniglu  rat/Me.    Really  it  y 
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LIFB  OF  JOm  70STSS. 


a  pteasaat  adventme  to  nw*  .  .  .  .  But  at  any  nte  we  will  eoi^iixe  up 
a  little  gaiety,  I  hope 


XTI.   TO  MB.   H.  HOBSFALL. 

JVewcastU,  jytov.  9, 17912. 

•  ...  I  think  I  used,  when  at  Brearley,  to  express  a  degree  of  aver- 
sioa  to  ekUdmn ;  now,  on  the  contnuy,  I  seem  to  like  them  much.  Yea» 
teiday  evening  I  passed  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the 
pei^  here ;  and  spent  almost  half  of  the  time' in  playing  with  two  Uttle 
f^rk.  I  assisted  th«ir  pranks,  and  danced  them  about  I  verily  believe 
I  should  be  no  contemptible  nurse.  Lately  I  received  a  charming  letter 
firom  Mr.  Hughes ;  and  yesterday  I  despatched  for  him  a  whole  sheet 
of  post  paper,  written  very  full  aoid  close,  and  dengn  to  follow  it  with 
another,  in  a  similar  style,  in  a  few  days. 

From  ray  last  to  Mr.  Fawcett,  jun.,  you  have  perhaps  heard  the  con- 
clusion of  the  affiur  of  Hull,  and  my  piesent  situation  at  Newcaj^.  I 
have  nothing  in  expectation  but  returning  to  Yorkshire I  abomi- 
nate Hebden-bridge  as  much  as  you  can  do ;  but  I  shall,  in  case  of  being 
at  Lanes,  be  near  you,  and  Brrariey  and  Mount — circumstances  in  the 
highest  degree  pleasing.  Christmas  will  not  be  distant  in  prospect  at 
the  time  I  expect  to  readi  you ;  and  then  you  gentlemen  will  be  at  lei- 
sure ;  and  if  I  am  with  you,  I  promise  you  will  find  me  not  the  least  for- 
ward, gay,  and  mischievous  of  the  posse.  What  must  it  be  that  our  wits 
united  will  not  be  capable  of  cimtriving  ?  and  what  contrivance  that  our 
tMMrity  will  not  be  aide  to  execute  ?  Mr.  6.,  sagacious  and  firm ;  Mr. 
■  ■  ,  delicately  nevtral  (to  serve  as  a  ballast  to  our  motions) ;  you, 
ngttlar  and  assiduous;  myself  aiiy  and  rranantic.  D^nd  upon  it  the 
wc^ld  will  hear  of  us. 

....  There  is  scarcdy  any  enterprise  from  which,  in  speculatloii 
and  fiincy,  I  shrinks  My  dbject  shall  be,  through  life,  the  greatest  goody 
and  I  hold  myself,  and  will  ever  hold  myself^  at  liberty  to  seek  it  in  any 
Une  that  appears  most  promising ;  and  so  to  change  one  line  for  another, 
when  another  more  advantageous  presents  itself.  Reason  dictates  not 
the  superstitious  notion  that  when  you  have  applied  yourself  to  one  en- 
gagement, you  must  at  all  events  adhere  to  it  in  life  and  death.  Let  the 
great  design  be  <;onducted  onward  with  ardor,  but  it  may  be  conducted 
through  various  paths.  You  wi]l  tell  me,  that  ^  he  who  has  set  his  hand 
io  the  plough  must  not  look  back."  WeU,  in  this  determination  your- 
self cannot  be  firmer  than  I  am.  There  is  only  one  principle  on  which 
a  good  and  a  wise  man  can  act,  only  one  great  end  to  pursue ;  but  let 
fiot  prescription  interfere  with  reason  and  experiment  in  selecting  the 
means.  Preachers,  like  the  poor,  we  are  certain  of  **  having  always 
with  us ;"  but  characters  of  a  description  which  I  can  conceive  are  seen 
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i  tint  tfaty  appetr  phanoiiieiHL    Let  prafadlee  tai  ewloiB  ti^ 

bear  to  condemn,  or  know  there  are  spirits  that  dread  not  their  awaid. 
Let  not  tliedispleasiue  of  Heaven  be  deiioqnced  on  designs  which  heaToi 
will  approve 


Xrn.  TO  MK.   H.   BOBSFAIX. 

AeweoMtU,  JVbs.  12, 1793. 

What  art  thoa  doing,  most  inoorrigiUe  of  men  ?  Onoe  and  again 
have  I  besongfat  th^  to  write,  bnt  thoa  writest  not  Is  it  that  paraljtie 
chains  have  confined  thy  hand  ?  Is  it  that  thou  aleepest  the  perpetoal 
aleep  of  Endymion  7  is  it  that  thy  evil  genins  tears  in  pieces  tJl  the 
letters  thon  writest  ?  Is  it  that  thy  preceptor  hath  taken  away  all  thy 
pens  and  ink,  that  tiion  mayest  be  conqielled  better  to  mind  thy  book  7  . 
.  .  .  Message  after  message  have  not  I  sent  7  but,  like  that  Uostering 
Jehu  of  old,  thoa  saidst  to  each  of  my  messengers,  **  Get  thee  bdiiiid 
me,"  nor  condescendest  to  retam  one  word  of  reply.  Unrigfateoos  feUow 
that  thon  art ;  thoa  renderest  not  to  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Cesar's, 
hr  know  thou  that  I  am  a  man  of  high  respectaUeness ;  neither  reachest 
thou  ap  to  the  honesty  (low  as  that  viitae  is)  of  paying  thy  lawful  debts ; 
for  but  compare  the  number  of  letters  thou  hast  received  with  the  nnn* 
ber  of  those  thoa  hast  written,  and  if  thoa  hast  sense  to  see  the  difier- 
ence,  thoa  wilt  confess  that  I  have  nnanswered  claims  on  thee.  What 
dost  thoa  not  deserve,  thoa  ungrateful  and  idle  dunce  7  ....  At  night 
let  evil  dreams  be  awake,  while  thou  sleepest !  strange  and  grievoos  in- 
deed, the  mischances  that  will  vex  thy  sleeping  hoar !  when  thoa  fcnd> 
est  thyself  in  act  to  ntter  speech  of  earnest  meaning,  in  a  twink  flieth 
thy  tongue  out  of  thy  head !  ....  or  methinks,  when  thoa  imsginesi 
thyself  sat  down  to  write  Cupid's  warm  epistle,  behold  Death,  with  hie 
bony  hand,  taketh  hoki  of  thy  fingers,  and  maketh  thee  scrawl  thy  kat 
will  and  testament!  But  dost  thou  b^[in  to  langh  at  me 7  Othon 
graceless  varlet  I  Anon,  a  more  sober  mood  shall  take  thee.  Best  I 
should  leave  thee  at  present  But  I  will  give  thee  a  handfal  of  grava 
reflexions,  on  subjects  indifferent,  which  I  have  jost  caught  in  a  eaw» 
house,  a  place  in  which  such  men  as  thou  are  fittest  alwaya  to  dwelL 

Is  pleasure  willing  to  keep  her  assignations  with  thee,  equally  in  an 
open  cow-house  and  a  decorated  parlor  7    Thou  art  a  happy  man. 

Dost  thoa  behold  goodness,  thon^  accompanied  with  vulgarity,  with 
complacence ;  and  baseness,  though  arrayed  in  elegance,  with  disgust  7 
Thou  art  a  happy  man. 

Dost  thou  behold  inferior  talents  without  vanity,  and  superior  ones 
without  envy  ?    Thou  art  a  happy  man. 

While  thou  art  diffusing  gay  pleasure  throng  thy  social  circle*  and 
i^woiving  p]aa8iir9  from  it,  is  thy  ch»erfaln<wa  undamped  when  tbonub' 
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aerveet  Death  drawhig  a  chair,  and  taloBg  a  [daee  among  the  eompanyf 

Thou  art  a  happy  man. 

Dost  thou  pray,  not  because  thou  dreadest  cnraea,  but^becaoae  thou 
hopest  blessings  7    Thou  art  a  happy  man. 

Does  not  thy  retrospect  of  regret  cast  a  shade  over  thy  proepecta  of 
hope  7    Thou  art  a  happy  man. 

Amidst  prosperity,  canst  thou  detect  the  futility  of  means  which  may 
have  gained  thee  pleasure  7  in  misfortune,  canst  thou  triumph  in  the 
rectitude  of  those  measures  of  wisdom  to  which  yet  success  may  have 
been  denied  7    Thou  art  a  happy  man. 

Let  the  windows  of  thy  soul,  like  the  windows  of  a  house,  not  disclose 
everything  within ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  admit  notices  of  everything 
vnihouL 

Wiser  reflexions  than  these,  if  thou  choosest,  thou  mayest  make ;  if 
thou  choosest,  thou  mayest  impart  them,  too,  for  my  improvement  But 
if  thou  still  thinkest  that  I  am  unworthy  to  be  the  receptacle  of  thy 
wisdom,  thou  must  give  me  leave  to  take  myself  out  of  thy  presence,  and 
to  shut  the  door  after  me,  while  I  am  telling  thee,  that 

I  am,  thine  to  chastise  thee, 

J.  FOSTBH. 


XVIII.      TO   THE   REV.   THOMAS  LAN6DON. 

Jlpril  23,  1793. 

...  I  well  know  by  the  same  sympathetic  feeling  what  must  be  your 
sentiments  of  concern  for  France.  Its  situation  is  indeed  alanning.  Still 
I  cannot  but  hope  that  France  has  a  triumph  yet  to  come.  I  consider 
the  tempestuous  horror  that  now  overspre^  the  hemisphere  as  the 
prelude  to  a  long  and  efiuigeut  day.  It  is  most  consolatory  to  reflect, 
that  religion,  like  an  angel  walking  among  the  ranks  of  guilty  men,  still 
untainted  and  pure,  retains,  amidst  all  these  black  and  outrageous  evils, 
the  same  benign  and  celestial  spirit,  and  gives  the  same  iodependest  and 
perpetual  pleasures.  The  happiness  of  the  good  seeks  not  the  smile  of 
guilty  power,  nor  dreads  its  fro^n.  Let  a  Christian  philosophy,  there- 
fore, elevate  aU  our  speculations,  calm  our  indignant  feelings,  and  dignify 
all  our  conduct .... 


XIX.      TO   THE   REV.    THOMAS   LANGDON* 

JVlear  Hebden- Bridge,  March  24,  1796. 

I  AH  gratified  in  a  persuasion  that  I  am  not  entirely  forgotten  at  Leeds. 
But  I  wish  I  had  either  less  occasion  or  more  ingenuity  to  make  apdogy 
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imiiai  long  sltswe  wliiGb  migbt  fleem  to  indicate  oUivioii»  beonat  It 

alwij^  accompanies  it  The  obatinate  tendency  to  delay,  and  to  neglad 
wiituig,  adheres  to  me  still,  though  attended  with  a  force  of  regret  which 
8fao«iJd  long  ago  have  stimulated  me  to  conquer  it  I  am  not  here  ac- 
knowledging, and  my  heart  firn^y  assures  me  that  I  need  not  acknow 
ledge  a  want  or  decline  of  gratitude  and  afifection.    No. 

I  have  been  a  little  more  than  a  year  at  Dublin.  Promise  and  friend- 
ship required  me  to  write  to  you,  yet  I  certainly  had  little  woith  notice 
to  comraui^eajto.  I  proaeented  a  good  while  the  undertaking  on  which  I 
went  thither,  but  felinquished  it  at  hurt  as  insufficient  and  wi|iraaiiaing» 
I  preached  not  once  the  whde  year.  I  have  been  here  now  something 
more  than  a  month,  and  am  generally  very  busy  about  literary  schemes. 
I  may  perhaps  some  time  try  the  fate  of  an  author. 

I  am  informed  you  have  resigned  at  least  half  the  cleric  character,  by 
engaging  in  business.  But  I  am  informed,  too,  that  you  have  now  Mrs. 
Longdon  at  home.  This  sounds  like  the  marvellous,  indeed,  but  it  is  toM 
on  such  authority  that  I  am  compelled  to  believe  it  She  will  have  the 
kindness  to  accept  my  sincere  expressions  of  cordial  aflbction  and  efteens. 
litde  Mary,  too ;  does  she  yet  remenher  how  Ifrighied  her— «nd,  if  she 
remembera,  ean  she  f(»give  ? 

I  intend  in  a  while  to  venture  on  a  walk  to  Leeds,  and  to  make  yon  a 
short  sermon  some  Sunday  morning ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  ascend  the  pulpit,  and  the  people  will  allow  me  to  remain  there ;  for, 
in  £uth,  my  hair  is — ^tied ;  and  my  waistcoat  is — ^red.  In  the  meantime 
I  shall  feel  it  very  kind  if  you  will  favor  me  with  half  a  sheet,  to  inform 
me  whether  you  and  your  little  fiimily  are  well  and  happy ;  whether  your 
business  is  attended  with  satis&ctory  success ;  whether  onr  very  eioei- 
lent  friends  at  Leeds  are  in  the  same  circumstances  as  when  I  saw  them  $ 
and  f^wther  the  potitioal  spirit  is  qnite  evaporated.  I  sbouU  be  veiy 
haj^  to  be  remembered  to  ray  friends,  but  cannot  wish  to  solject  yon 
to  the  ceremonious  formality  of  telling  them  so 


The  sentiments  which  Foster  expresses  in  the  foregoing  lettere 
<m  several  impprtant  subjects  were  such  as  he  maintained  sub- 
stantially in  afler  life.  The  wish  he  avowed  <<  to  have  a  chapel 
of  his  own,  without  even  the  existence  of  what  is  called  a  church," 
was  not  a  transitory  ebullition  of  juvenile  sentiment.  At  a  much 
later  period,  on  the  occasion  of  a  violent  dis8en8i<m  between  two 
religious  societies,  which  came  under  his  immediate  notice,  he 
speaJcs  of  '^  obtaining  plenty  of  confirmation,  if  he  had  needed  it, 
of  his  old  opinion,  that  churches  are  useless  and  mischievous  in- 
alitutioQs,  and  the  sooner  they  are  diasolved  the  better."*    The 

•««I  think,**  Mr.  Hughes  replied, "  your  conclusion  strsags.    To  be 
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general  tenor  of  his  language  implied  a  disapproval  of  any  or- 
ganized religious  community.  He  believed  that  there  was  more 
of  appearance  than  of  reality  in  the  union  of  church-membership ; 
and  that,  at  all  events,  its  benefits  were  greatly  overrated.  With 
the  exception  of  public  worship  and  the  Lord's  supper,  he  was 
averse  to  everything  institutional  in  religion.  He  never  admi- 
nistered, nor  even  witnessed  in  mature  life  (it  is  believed),  the 
ordinance  of  baptism,  and  was  known  to  entertain  doubts  respect- 
ing its  perpetuity.  In  writuig  to  a  friend  (Sept.  10,  1828)  he 
says,  ^^  I  have  long  felt  an  utter  loathing  of  what  bears  the  gene- 
ral denomination  of  the  church,  with  all  its  parties,  contests,  dis- 
graces, or  honors.  My  wish  would  be  little  less  than  the  disso- 
lution of  all  church  institutions,  of  all  orders  and  shapes ;  that 
religion  might  be  set  free,  as  a  grand  spiritual  and  moral  element, 
DO  longer  clogged,  perverted,  and  prostituted  by  corporation 
forms  and  principles." 

It  would  probably  not  be  difficult  to  account  for  Foster's  laying 
an  almost  exclusive  stress  on  the  personal  convictions  and  spirit- 
ual state  of  the  individual,  and  attaching  a  very  subordinate 
value  to  the  social  and  outward  offices  of  the  church.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  he  would  strongly  feel  the  need  of  the 
social  element  in  religion,  or  seek  in  its  public  exercises  for  com- 
panionship and  sympathy,  when,  from  constitutional  shyness, 
combined  with  a  very  discriminating  perception  of  character,  and 
a  high  standard  of  personal  attainment,  he  sought  no  such  aid  in 
other  things.  It  might  be  anticipated,  that  (as  was  the  case)  his 
piety  would  be  meditative,  imaginative,  self-enclosed,  and  in 
reference  to  his  fellow  men,  self-dependent.  The  following  re- 
marks from  hia "Journal"  will  illustrate  this  part  of  his  charac- 
ter. "  I  like  all  persons  as  subjects  of  speculation  ;  few  indeed 
as  objects  of  affection."*  "  I  cultivate  society  for  some  definite 
purpose  ;    either,   first,   for    animated    interest— affection ;    or, 

sure,  if  there  were  no  churches,  there  would  be  no  ecclesiastical  squab- 
bles ;  and  it  may  be  added,  if  there  were  no  states,  there  would  be  no 
civil  broils ;  and  if  there  were  no  vegetable  productions,  there  would  be 
no  deadly  night-shade ;  and  if  there  were  no  water,  no  one  would  be 
drowned ;  and  if  there  were  no  fire,  no  one  would  be  consumed ;  and  if 
there  were  no  victuals,  no  one  would  be  choked.  Church-framers  may 
egregiously  err ;  but  when  you  scout  the  whole  tribe,  and  all  their  works, 
tell  us  how  we  ought  to  proceed ;  make  out  a  strong  case,  and  aay  at  least 
that  the  way  you  would  substitute  would  be  free  from  the  objecuQDS  that 
cling  to  the  old  ways,  and  would  secure  greater  advantages." 
*  No.  529. 
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ncoDdly,  Ibr  utility — ^beneficent  influenoe,  even  when  I  do  nol 
ieei  sentiment  or  complacency.  For  a  middle  atate  of  fruling 
between  these  two  (the  acquaintance  feeling)  I  have  no  feculty/'* 
*^  One  is  not  one's  genuine  self;  one  does  not  disclose  all  ooe^a 
self  to  those  with  whom  one  has  no  intimate  83rmpathy.  One  is 
therefore  several  successive,  and  apparently  diflerent,  ohandeni 
according  to  the  gradation  of  the  faculties  and  qualitiea  of  t 
one  associates  with.  I  am  like  one  of  those  boxes  I  have  i 
eQcIosing  several  other  boxes  of  similar  ferm,  though  leaseniagi 
The  person  with  whom  I  have  least  congeniality  sees  only  the 
outermost ;  another  person  has  something  more  interesting  in  his 
character,  he  sees  the  next  box ;  another  sees  still  an  inner  one ; 
bat  the  friend  of  my  heart  alone,  with  whom  I  have  a  fiiU 
sympathy,  sees  disclosed  the  innermost  of  all.  The  colors  of^ 
these  successive  boxes  may  vary  ;  my  various  characters  may 
have  various  aspects,  and  so  the  several  judgments  fermed  of  me 
by  different  persons  may  be  various,  even  to  oontradictioo,  yet 
each  be  apparently  true."')' 

In  the  fomaation  of  his  political  opinions,  Foster  pursued,  as 
far  as  his  immediate  connexions  were  concerned,  a  solitary  course. 
His  estimable  tutor,  Dr.  Fawcett,  had  a  settled  reverence  fer  the 
existing  order  of  things,  and  a  dread  of  innovation ;  while  his 
younger  friends  were  of  temperaments  better  fitted  to  cool  down 
his  enthusiasm,  than  to  render  it  more  intense  by  the  addition  of 
their  own.  Perhaps  the  germ  of  his  anti-aristocratical  princi- 
ples might  have  been  discovered  in  the  youthful  indignation  with 
which  he  reprobated  the  grasping  selfishness  of  the  landowners  in 
his  neighborhood.  He  usually  finished  his  invectives  by  aaying, 
"  I  would  rather  starve  than  receive  anything  at  their  hands.'' 
The  anticipations  of  a  general  political  amelioration  which  the 
French  Revdution  excited  in  so  many  ardent  and  philanthropic 
spirits,  made  him  a  decided  republican.  But  though  he  **  never 
ceased  to  regard  royalty,  and  all  its  gaudy  paraphernalia,  as  a 
sad  satire  on  the  human  race,'':^  ^^  attachment  to  republicanism 
underwent  some  modification  in  the  course  of  years.  A  deeper 
insight  into  human  nature  made  him  less  sanguine  of  the  benefi- 
cial working  of  any  political  system  ;  he  looked  more  to  indivi^ 

•No.  673.  tNo.  607. 

t  Letter  to  John  Purser,  Esq.,  Feb.  22, 1842.  «•  Not  however,"  Mr.  P. 
•dds,  "  that  I  am  a  violent  republican.  No  form  of  government  will  be 
practically  good,  as  long  as  the  nations  to  be  governed  are  in  a  controver- 
•Ji  by  their  vices  and  irreligion,  with  the  supreme  Governor.'* 
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/  dual  eff>nB— to  educaUon  in  the  most  oomprehensiTe 
I  to  the  efficacy  of  Christiaa  priuciples  in  the  renoratioa  of  man- 
I  kind.  *'  While  the  nature  of  man  is  corrupt,"  he  remarks  in  his 
essaj  on  the  Epithet  Romantic,  "  it  will  pervert  even  the  very 
schemes  and  operations  by  which  the  world  would  be  improved, 
though  their  first  principles  were  pure  as  heaven ;  and  revolu- 
tions,  great  discoveries,  augmented  science,  and  new  Ibzms  of 
polity  will  become  in  effect  what  may  be  denominated,  the  sub- 
lime mechanics  of  depravity.'' 
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CHAPTER  m. 

CmCHESrEB — ^BATTEBSBA — ^DOWKBND— UniABT  IJIIHiHH      IMJl 
ON  THE  GBSATNESS   OF  MAN — ^JOUKNAL — ^LBTTBM  ON  THB  ■■• 

TBOFOLIS. 

1797—1803. 

Early  ia  1797  Mr.  Faster  was  invited  to  become  the  minister  of 
a  General  Baptist  church  at  Chichester.  He  remained  there 
about  two  years  and  a  half,  and  applied  himself  with  greater 
earnestness  than  at  any  former  period  to  hb  ministerial  duties ; 
usually  preaching  three  times  on  the  Sunday,  and  in  Various 
ways  striving  to  promote  the  piety  and  general  improvement  of 
the  congregation.  But  though  treated  with  much  personal  kind- 
ness, he  met  with  little  encouragement  to  prosecute  his  labors. 
A  spirit  of  religious  indifference  seems  to  have  pervaded  the 
society ;  frequent  deaths  and  removals  reduced  its  numbers,  and 
not  long  after  his  departure  it  became  extinct.  The  chapel  has 
since  been  only  occasionally  used  by  other  denominations.  Of 
Foster's  hearers  but  few  now  survive  Who  were  then  of  an  age  to 
retain  a  recollection  of  his  person  and  habits.  A  walk  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  is  still  known  by  his  name  ;  but  his  most 
favorite  resort  for  meditation  was  the  chapel,  where  the  well-worn 
bricks  of  the  aisles  still  exhibit  the  vestiges  of  his  solitary  pacings 
to  and  fro  by  moonlight. 

That  no  proposals  to  take  the  pastoral  office  were  made  to 
Mr.  Foster,  either  at  Dublin  or  Newcastle,  will  not  appear  sur- 
prising  to  the  readers  of  the  correspondence,  in  which  he  lays 
open  his  character  and  views  with  so  much  ingenuousness.  His 
recluse  habits,  his  peculiar  style  <»f  preaching,  less  adapted,  pro- 
bably, than  at  any  subsequent  period  to  popular  or  useful  effect, 
and  especially  the  fluctuating,  unconfirmed  state  of  his  own 
mind, — all  these  circumstances  would  conspire,  with  his  latitudi- 
narian  opinion  respecting  churches,  to  render  it  unlikely  that, 
though  he  would  always  secure  the  admiration  and  attachment  of 
a  select  few,  the  general  suffrage  would  be  in  his  favor ;  or  if  it 
were,  that  he  would  accede  to  its  decision. 
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It  is,  however,  most  interesting  to  mark  his  gradual  adraiioa^ 
morally  and  intellectually,  under  a  process  of  severe  self-disci- 
pline, and,  above  all,  the  increasing  intensity  of  his  religious  con- 
victions. The  disclosures  made  in  his  letters  from  Chichester 
and  Battersea  of  the  interior  sentiments  of  his  heart,  the  profound 
regrets,  the  earnest  resolves,  and  the  fervent  aspirations  after 
^  perfection  as  it  shines  beauteous  as  heaven  ;  and,  alas !  as  ra- 
BBOte,''  present  an  era  in  his  spiritual  life  which  no  Christian 
mind  can  contemplate  without  the  deepest  sympathy. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  notice  the  inestimable  benefit 
derived  by  Foster  from  hb  friendship  with  Mr.  Hughes ;  and  it 
moreases  not  a  little  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  from  the  Christian 
community  to  that  excellent  man,  that  though  his  own  authorship 
was  limited  to  a  few  fugitive  productions,  and  his  sphere  of  duty 
was  one  of  action  rather  than  of  meditation,  he  perfermed  the 
noble  office  of  stimulating  &e  exertions  and  cherishing  the  piety 
of  one  of  the  most  original  and  influential  religious  writers  of 
bisage. 

From  some  passages  in  these  letters  it  will  be  seen  that  Foster 
began  very  early  the  cultivation  of  his  conversational  powers,  in- 
stead of  leaving  this  invaluaUe  instrument  of  social  pleasure  and 
improvement  to  the  casual  excitement  of  circumstances.  The 
result  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  mind  which  was  re- 
ceiving ccmstant  accessions  from  observation  and  reflection.  No 
one  could  be  on  terms  of  familiar  intercourse  with  Foster,  without 
being  struck  with  his  affluence  of  thought  and  imagery,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  the  most  insignificant  object  or  incident  was 
taken  as  a  kind  of  nucleus,  on  which  was  rapidly  formed  an 
assemblage  of  original  remarks.  There  was  scaroely  any  subject 
(except  the  purely  scientific  or  philolc^cal)  on  which  it  was  not 
enough  simply  to  touch,  and  immediately  the  stream  would  gush 
ferth. 

But  to  return  to  the  narrative.  About  Midsummer,  1799,  Mr. 
Foster  lefl  Chichester,  and  resided  for  a  time  with  Mr.  Hughes, 
at  Battersea.  He  explains  the  nature  of  his  engi^roents  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Mrs.  Mant,  with  whom  he  resided  at  Chiches- 
ter. **  In  one  way  or  another,"  he  says,*  <<  I  have  been  rather 
busy  most  of  the  time  since  I  came  hither.  Many  evenings  I  have 
spent  in  interesting  company.    I  have  preached  several  of  the  sab- 

•  To;Mi8.  UmU  July  33»  1799. 
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i^  ud  mftde  a  ymmej  of  periiaps  fatj  ndlm  in  the  i 
to  preadi  to  heathens,  at  one  place,  in  a  sort  of  ooal^hole ;  and  to 
plain  good  saints  at  another,  in  a  little  shop.  I  stood  behind  the 
eooater,  and  some  of  the  candles  hanging  above  touched  my  wig. 
I  should  extremely  like  to  preach  in  this  style  every  evening  in  the 
week.  This  was  not  a  casual  adventure  of  my  own  ;  there  bee 
been  for  »Hne  time  past  a  regular  plan,  which  they  call  a  missioD^ 
m  which  a  considerable  number  of  preachers  are  employed  lo  go 
loimd  the  country  to  obecure  places,  where  the  gospel  scaroely 
ever  went  befere,  to  endeavor  to  establish  a  kind  of  religioas  posts. 
For  two  weeks  I  have  been  engaged,  and  shall  remain  so  for  some 
time,  in  another  piece  of  business,  of  which  1  had  no  expectatioii 
when  I  left  you.  The  Company  who  made  some  time  sinoe  an 
establishment  at  Sierra  JLicone  in  Africa,  have  brought  to  Bnglaod 
twenty  black  boys  to  receive  European  improvements,  in  order  to 
be  sent  back  when  they  are  come  to  be  men,  to  attempt  enlighl. 
ening  the  heathen  nations  of  Africa.  They  have  been  fdaoed  in 
a  house  at  Battersea,  for  the  present,  till  some  kind  of  regidar  and 
pem^anent  establishment  shall  be  formed ;  and  I  have  been  re- 
quested, and  have  agn^ed,  to  take  the  care  of  them  for  a  fow 
months.  You  may  then  fancy  me  sitting  in  a  master's  chair,  with 
a  look  of  consequence,  encircled  with  twoity-one  black  visages^ 
pronouncing  commands,  asking  questions,  and  ^roaovsi^admittift. 
tmng  instructions — a  most  monstrous  wise  man  compared  with 
nay  pupils.  Most  of  them  have  been  several  years  instructed  in 
a  scliool  at  Sierra  Leone  before  they  came,  and  consequently 
speak  English  perfectly  well.  Their  ages  are  chiefly  from  nine 
or  ten  to  fifteen  or  sixteen.  The  domestic  manager  is  an  aged 
black  woman,  with  her  daughter.  The  elder  is  a  singularly  pioas 
and  happy  woman.  She  has  been  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
has  undergone  severe  trials,  but  professes  to  have  folt,  and  evi- 
d-titly  now  feels,  a  degree  of  devout  resignation  and  serenity  most 
ntrely  to  be  met  with.  Just  at  present  I  have  found  it  most  con- 
Tenient  to  board  wi^  her  and  her  daughter,  a  girl  of  about,  I 
should  suppose,  twenty." 

Writing  again  to  the  same  friend,  December  SI,  1799,  he  scy% 
^'  I  am  just  about  the  end  of  my  engagement  with  the  Africans^ 
^thwhom  I  had  at  first  no  expectation  of  continuing  half  so  long. 
%  successor  is  one  of  my  own  most  particular  friends,  with  whom 
Jspeat  several"  years  in  Yorkshire.  The  places  where  we  were 
^  are  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  each  other.    I  shall  now 
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nare  an  interval  of  comparativd  leisure,  which  I  must  employ  in 
writing  my  long  neglected  letters,  and  in  studying  a  number  of 
sermons  to  furnish  myself  for  a  preaching  expedition,  which  I  ex- 
pect to  make  a  month  or  two  hence.  But  this  severe  season  is 
miserably  unfavorable  to  sedentary  mental  exercise.  I  have,  too, 
passed  so  much  time  in  pleasing  society  of  late,  that  I  am  afraid 
I  may  not  like  sc^itude  i^ain  as  well  as  I  used  to  do.  The  prin- 
cipal improvement  I  have  gained  here  has  been  in  respect  of 
manners,  conversation,  habits,  deportment,  &c.,  d^c*»  for  1  have 
had  little  time  for  reading  or  downright  study.  Nor,  though  I 
have  frequently  taken  a  walk  into  London,  for  the  sake  of  hearing 
some  distinguished  preacher,  have  I  seen  anything  at  all  of  its 
wonderments,  not  even  Fuseli's  pictures  from  Milton,  which  can- 
not now  be  seen,  as  the  exhibition  is  shut  up  a  good  while  since." 

Up  to  the  period  of  leaving  Chichester,  Foster's  intercourse 
with  cultivated  persons  had  been  very  limited.  But  on  his  re- 
moval to  Battersea,  and  soon  after  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bristol, 
he  was  introduced  to  several  individuals  of  refined  taste  and  su- 
perior  intelligence.  It  is  said  by  those  who  then  knew  him,  that 
his  manners  were  vivacious,  and  his  society  in  a  high  degree 
captivating ;  his  conversation  was  ardent,  intellectual,  and  im- 
aginative, with  no  faint  coloring  of  the  romantic.  His  outward 
appearance  was  not  thought  by  him  so  unworthy  of  care  as  in 
later  life  he  looked  on  such  matters,  in  relation  to  himself  espe- 
cially. At  the  residence  of  the  late,  Samuel  Favell,  Esq.,  of 
Camberwell,  he  first  met  Miss  Maria  Snooke,  "  the  friend  "  to 
whom  his  essays  were  addressed,  who  some  years  afterwards 
became  his  wife,  and  in  that  relation  contributed  so  largely  to  his 
happiness  by  an  extraordinary  congeniality,  which  eminently 
fitted  her  to  be  his  "  domestic  associate." 

In  1800  he  removed  to  the  village  of  Downend,  five  miles  from 
Bristol,  where  he  preached  regularly  at  a  small  chapel  erected 
by  Dr.  Caleb  Evans.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Mrs.  Mant,  at  Chichester,  to  whom,  on  his  return,  he 
thus  writes :  "  I  am  still  in  the  same  house,  but  shall  remove 
almost  immediately,  I  expect,  into  a  quiet,  retired  house  in  the 
neighborhood,  inhabited  by  a  respectable  and  agreeable  widow, 
who  has  several  daughters.  There  I  mean  to  devote  myself  to 
retirement  and  reflection.  .  .  .  When  I  left  you,  I  walked,  as  I 
intended,  to  Portsmouth  I  felt  a  pensiveness  and  oppression  of 
heart  from  quitting  you  and  the  Westgate  friends,  which  made 
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me  ^bul  of  the  sc^itude,  the  exevcise,  and  the  fine  air.  The 
DearliDgs  were  kind  to  me  in  an  extreme  degree  during  the  whole 
of  my  visit.  I  sympathized  with  the  feelings  caused  by  their 
lamented  loss.  I  spent  three  or  four  days  at  Portsmouth,  where 
I  met  a  cordially  kind  reception  among  my  few  friends,  i  preached 
on  the  Sunday.  From  Poitsmouth  I  travailed,  by  Soathamploii, 
Salisbury,  Devizes,  Warmkister,  and  Bath,  to  Brialol.  The 
journey  was  slow,  and,  for  the  most,  dull  and  unsocial.  At  S^ 
lisbury,  indeed,  where  I  had  to  remain  at  an  inn  from  five  in  the 
evening  tili  one  or  two  in  the  morning,  I  passed  this  entire  inter- 
val in  the  most  vigorous  exertion  of  talking,  with  a  nnrober  of 
gentlemen  of  various  characters,  some  of  them  sensible,  and 
chiefly  inhabitants  of  the  town,  on  subjects  of  politics,  moralSy 

and  literature I  have  formed  n'>  new  acquainlanoe  here. 

Coleridge  is,  1  am  told,  returning  froia  *he  north  to  reside  near 
London," 

In  the  autumn  of  1801,  Foster  visHed  for  the  last  time  hit 
friends  and  relatives  in  Yorkshire  ;  he  gives  the  following  account 
of  his  journey  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hughes :  **  I  travelled  straight* 
forward  to  my  native  place,  without  stepping,  excepting  the  nights, 
on  the  road — a  space  of  three  days.     Fait  of  the  country  I 
passed  through  was  more  in  the  style  of  Eden  than  an3rthing  I 
ever  saw,  from  the  infinitude  of  fruits.     I  found  my  father,  who 
is  past  seventy,  in  a  very  feeble  state,  but  full  as  well  as  I  ex- 
pected.    My  mother  is  within  a  few  years  of  that  age,  and  very 
much  declined  since  I  saw  her  last.     My  brother  has  been  mar- 
ried  two  or  three  years,  and  has  a  pretty  little  girl,  with  which  I" 
played,  and  was  extremely  delighted.     That  pleasure  so  often 
celebrated  in  visiting  the  scenes  of  nativity,  childhood,  and  youth, 
I  was  never  destined  to  feel.     From  whatever  cause,  I  have  had 
an  intense  antipathy  to  the  place  for  many  years,  and   folt  no 
pleasure,  with  the  exception  of  a  wild,  solitary  vale  or  two,  in 
retreading  the  ancient  vestiges.     Few  local  circumstances  be- 
friended  the  romantic  feelings  of  my  early  youth ;  they  did  not 
therefore  attach  themselves  to  the  place,  but  were  enclosed  with- 
in myself,  and  carried  away I  had  quite  a  stranger's  ex- 
perience in  respect  of  the  inhabitants ;  they  are  so  changed  since 
I  last  saw  the  place,  by  the  death  of  most  of  my  old  acquaint- 
ance, and  the  manhood  of  a  multitude  who  then  appeared  children. 
Much  cordiality  was  evinced   by  the  generality,  and  especially 
bv  those  who  had  at  all  cared  about  me  before :  this  was 
5 
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iMmll  alfemtlonof  the  deep  sombre  that  dyed  all  my  peroeptimxr. 
I  preached  several  times  with  considerable  tclat  for  Mr.  Fawcett, 
who  is  much  the  same  in  each  respect  as  ever.  I  did  not  go 
Bear  Leeds,  nor  therefore  see  anything  of  Langdon,  nor  any 
others,  besides  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  my  father's. 

**  In  returning  I  stopped  three  or  four  pleasant  days  at  Per- 
flbore,  chiefly  with  Rowland,  who  is  agreeably  settled  there.  .  .  . 
[He]  seems  a  respectable,  a  yery  respectable  preacher,  and  is, 
Ibr  an  oithodox  man,  of  unparalleled  candor.  My  reception  was 
extremely  friendly,  both  from  him  and  the  few  others  who  well 
Temembered  me. 

*'  I  reached  Downend  at  last,  a  day  or  two  before  Mrs.  Cox, 
who  had  a  little  before  seen  you,  and  told  me  that  yon  appeared 
liTely  and  friendly,  and  that  she  had  heard  you  make  a  tran- 
scendent sermon  at  Broad  Street,  the  same,  I  believe,  that  I 

heard  at  Thombury I  was  two  or  three  times  in  Hall's 

company,  and  heard  him  preach  once ;  I  am  any  one's  rival  in 
admiring  him.  In  some  remarkable  manner,  eveiything  about 
him,  all  he  does  or  says,  is  instinct  with  power.  Jupiter  seems  to 
emanate  in  his  attitude,  gesture,  look,  and  tone  of  voice.  Even 
a  oomoMm  sentence,  when  he  utters  one,  seems  to  tell  how  much 
)nor6  he  can  do.  His  intellect  is  peculiarly  potential,  and  his 
isaa^nation  lobes,  without  obscuring,  the  colossal  form  of  his 
mind.  He  made  a  grand  sermon  on  the  fear  of  death,  though  I 
was  told  it  was  not  his  very  best.  ...  He  was  specifically  kind 
to  me.  ...  I  have  engaged  in  the  monthly  lecture  in  Bristol  for 
the  ti^zt  year." 
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ZX.    TO  HIS  PABKMT8. 

Chiehener,  Martk  Tf,  ITVI, 

BovoRED  Parents, — ^I  hope  to  Attain  in  time  the  powvr  which  cm 
create  for  ite^  interests  and  Tarieties  which  the  [dace  will  not  snppljv 
and  can  therefore  coramunieate  soniething  new  while  circnmftaneee 
contiDtte  the  same.  I  fed  no  considerable  alteration  in  mine.  I  haw 
seen  nothing  veaiarkahle  since  1  wrote ;  have  heaid  nothing  hot  those 
public  evt^its  which  you  have  likewise  heard ;  have  done  nothing  of  graat 
consequence.  I  have  indeed  said  a  number  of  new,  and  periiaps  impet^ 
taot  things.  I  mean  to  recollect  and  write  as  many  of  them  as  I  can  for 
preservation ;  but  my  memory  seems  growing  worse  and  worse.  On  this 
acconnt  I  frequiently  now  write  out  Uie  outlines  of  my  (fiaconrses,  previoos 
to  speaking,  a  practice  which  I  had  long  disused.  I  am  become  a  little 
more  acquainted  with  the  people,  and  find  them  thus  hi  very  pleasing ; 
but  I  do  not  need  to  be  informed  that  the  attention  and  poiiteoess  of  a 
first  acquaiQta.nce  do  not  continue  always.  I  resdve,  however,  to  merU 
respect  wherever  I  am,  and  then  I  shall  at  least  possess  my  oum.  I  know 
what  are  the  qualities  and  conduct  which  deserve  the  esteem  of  socie^, 
and  promote  its  happiness ;  and  while  each  cause  of  irritation  is  absent, 
I  tail  wonder  that  every  mortal  is  not  inclined  to  study  the  happiness  of 
those  around  him,  and  that  I  myself  have  not,  in  some  instances,  made 
greater  efbrts  and  sacrifices  for  this  <^jeet.  Some  time  since  I  wee 
tnost  of  the  week,  seven  miles  from  here,  at  the  houae  of  a  miller.  .  .  .  « 
I  read  there  with  great  pleasure  the  sermons  of  Faweett,  the  presbyteriaiii 
of  London.  My  own  most  successful  compositions  are  considerably 
similar,  but  inferior  to  his.  He  is  not  indeed  sufficiently  evangelicaL 
The  two  last  weeks  I  passed  with  another  &mily  in  the  city,  in  which 
there  are  several  very  agreeable  young  people.  I  am  conscious  of  having 
Blade  an  eflbrt,  a  laborious  ef^rt,  to  render  them  some  service.  I  reed 
several  books  to  them,  and  compelled  myself  to  talk.  I  tried  to  com- 
laonicate  knowledge,  and  to  excite  a  vrish  to  attain  it.  To  one  of  them 
particularly,  a  fine  young  woman,  I  lectured  with  ail  my  might  on  the 
value  of  wisdom,  the  necessity  of  reflection,  and  the  folly  of  drees, 
amusements,  and  trivial  society.  In  such  cases  1  always  feel  indignant 
at  myself  that  I  cannot  absolutely  compel  conviction  by  a  resistless  force 
rf  argument  I  never  fail,  however,  to  do  my  best,  and  to  resolve  te 
femish  myself  with  new  and  more  cogent  thoughts  against  the  next 
occaaioiL  ....  Since  I  came,  one  member  of  the  society,  »  womaa 
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witfi  a  large  family,  is  dead.  I  was  requested  to  make  a  fbneral  dl» 
course,  iu  doing  which  I  was  exempted  firom  the  task  of  speaking  of  the 
deceased,  by  being  a  total  stranger.  I  never  even  saw  her.  I  thought  the 
•ermon  the  most  considerable  I  ever  made.  Writing  to  Mr.  Hu^^es,  i 
truiscribed  and  sent  him  the  iatroduction  by  way  of  letmn  for  his  outline, 
which  I  had  used.  The  text  was,  <'  The  living  know  that  they  shall 
dBe."*    I  experience  the  accustomed  diversities  of  enlargement  and  coo- 

*  There  can  be  tittle  doubt  that  this  intrtxiuctlon  forms  the  first  extract 
in  the  following;  communication  from  Mr.  Hughes  to  the  Editor  of  the 
(Edinburj^h)  Missionary  Magazine,  and  inserted  in  the  twenty-ninth  num- 
ber of  that  periodical y  October,  119S. 

•*  To  the  Editor  of  the  Missionary  Magaxine. 

**  Sir,— I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  remark,,  that  while  vcepticism, 
error,  indifTerence,  and  vagueness  of  belief,  are  the  luxuriant  produce  of 
thoui^htless  minds,  and  of  gay  moments,  nothing  short  of  a  fixed  confidence, 
derived^  if  I  msay  so  speak,  from  the  very  centre  of  the  gospel,,  can  satisfy 
the  man  who»  in  the  views  of  ^proaching  death>  sits  in  solemn  judgment 
upon  himself.  The  idle  glare  of  a  pompous  philosophy,  and  the  flattery 
or  a  deceitnil  heart,  vanish,  and  some  beamings  of  truth,  some  profitable 
regrets,  some  eager  wishes,  have  been  known  to  fill  their  p>lace.  These 
vefiectioBs  are  suggested  by  the  following  passages*  extracted  from  the  let- 
ter of  an  ingenious  friend,  whose  speculations  habitually  hover  over  an 
undefined  void,  and  feed  upon  a  vexatious  disappointment,  their  own 
creation.  The  extracts  breathe  the  spirit  ol'  some  happier  hour;  and 
should  they  be  deemed  likely  to  fix  ttw  undetermined,  or  to  reclaim  the 
wanderer,  should  they  in  any  sense  comport  with  the  design  of  youi 
t:usceUany,  their  insertion  will  much  oblige  your  well-wisher, 

"*  T^EOiooirs. 

'*  *  HEriiECTIONS    ON   DEATH. 

•*•  The  records  of  time  are  emphatically  the  history  of  death.  A  whole 
review  of  the  world,  from  this  hour  to  the  age  of  Adam,  is  but  the  vision 
of  an  infinite  multitude  of  dyin^  men.  During  the  more  quiet  intervals, 
we  perceive  individuals  falling  into  the  dust,,  through  all  classes  and  all 
lands  Then  come  floods  and  conflagrations,  famines,  and  pestilence,  and 
earthquakes,  and  battleis  which  leave  the  mfost  crowded  and  social  scenes 
silent  The  human  race  resemble  the  withered  foliage  of  a  wide  forest ; 
while  the  air  is  calm,,  we  perceive  single  leaves  scattering  here  and  there 
from  the  branches  ;  but  sometimes  a  tempest,  or  a  whirlwind,  precipidites 
thousands  in  a  moment.  It  is  a  moderate  computation  which  soppuses  a 
hundred  thousand  millions  to  have  died  since  the  exit  ef  righteous  AbeK 
Oh !  it  is  true  that  ruin  hath  entered  the  creation  ef  God !  that  sin  has 
made  abreacK  in  that  innocence  which  fenced  man  round  wflh  immor- 
tality r  and  even  now  the  great  spoiler  is  ravaging  the  world.  As  mankind 
Kave  still  sunk  into  the  oask  gulf  of  the  past,  history  has  given  buoyancy 
tp  the  most  wonderful  of  their  achiereuvents  and  characters,  and  caused 
them  to  float  down  the  stream  of  time  to  our  own  age.  It  is  well ;  but  if, 
sweeping  aside  the  pomp  and  deception  of  life,  we  conld  draw  from  the 
last  hours  and  death -bsds  of  our  ancestors  all  the  illuminations,  convictions^ 
and  uncontrollable  emotions  with  which  they  have  quitted  it,  what  a  far 
more  affecting  history  of  man  should  we  possess  !  Behold  ali  the  gloomy- 
apartments  opening,  in  which  the  wicked  nave  died;  contemplate  first  the 
triumph  of  ini4riity,  and  here  behold  their  close ;  witness  the  terrific  faitb» 
the  too  late  repentance,  the  prayers  suflbcated  by  despair  and  the  nunrtsA 
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tflldkBin  pvUic  epeakSng.  It  b  0tUl  an  iiilionitiiig  proUflm  wi&  bm^ 
wiiether  zealous  animation  be  attainable  whmi  natare  liaa  not  girra  it| 
but  I  am  yet  willing  to  penuade  myself  tliat  it  is.  I  hold  it  ay  bnstnan 
to  aake  the  eicperiment  This  animation  imuf  prevail  a«  fur  a«d6VQtioB 
does;  and  who  shall  maik  the  limits  beyond  which  devotion  shall  aal 
prevail? 

I  often  contemplate,  and  with  tiie  doe  amacement,  the  chaimctsn  <t 
Moses,  and  Elijah,  and  St  Paul,  and  St.  John,  with  the  rest  who  have 

agooies !  These  once  they  would  not  believe ;  they  refused  to  consider 
them ;  they  could  not  allow  that  the  career  of  crime  and  pleasure  wis  to 
end.  But  now  truth,  like  a  blazing  star,  darts  over  the  mind,  and  bal 
shows  the  way  to  that  *  darkness  visible'  which  no  light  can  cheer.  Dying 
wretch  !  we  say  in  imagination  to  each  of  these.  Is  religion  true  ?  Do  yon 
believe  in  a  God,  and  another  life,  and  a  retribution  ?  *  O  yes  V  he  answers, 
and  expires !  But  *  the  righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death.'  Contemplate 
tiiroB^h  the  unnumbered  saints  that  have  died,  the  soul,  the  true  and  max* 
tiognishable  life  of  man,  charmed  away  from  this  globe  bv  celestial  music, 
and  already  respiring  the  gales  of  eternity  !  If  we  could  assemble  in  one 
view  all  the  adoring^  addre-sses  to  the  Deity,  all  the  declsrstions  of  faith  in 
Jesus,  all  the  ^atolations  of  conscience,  all  the  admonitions  snd  benedic- 
tions to  weeping  friends,  and  all  the  gleams  of  opening  glory,  our  souls 
would  burn  witn  the  sentiment  which  made  the  wicked  JBuaam  devout  for 
a  moment,  and  exclaim,  *  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my 
last  end  be  like  his.'  These  revelations  of  death  would  be  the  most  empha* 
tic  commentary  on  the  revelation  of  God.  What  an  affecting  scene  is  a 
dying  world !  Who  is  that  destroying  angel  whom  the  Eternal  has  employed 
to  sacrifice  all  our  devoted  race  ?  Advancing  onward  over  the  whole  field 
of  time,  he  hath  smitten  the  successive  crowds  of  our  hosts  with  death  { 
and  to  us  he  now  approaches  nigh.  Some  of  our  friends  have  trembled, 
and  sickened,  and  expired,  at  the  signals  of  his  coming ;  already  we  hesr 
the  thunder  of  his  win^s :  soon  his  eye  of  fire  will  throw  mortal  fainting  on 
all  our  companies;  his  prodigious  form  will  to  us  blot  out  the  sun,  and 
his  sword  afweep  us  all  rrom  the  earth  ;  '  for  the  living  know  that  the/ 
shall  die.' 

"  Such  are  my  friend's  reflections  on  death.  I  subjoin  the  foUowing  as 
the  more  affecting  statement  of  his  own  feeling ;  hoping  it  may  serve  to 
correct  that  lawless  elation,  and  that  superiority  to  evangelical  contn^, 
which  in  our  ingenious  youth  we  have  so  often  reason  to  deplore. 

"'I  know  not,  I  wonder  how  I  shall  succeed  in  mental  improvement 
and  especially  in  religion.  Oh,  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  be  a  Christian !  1 
feel  the  necessity  of  reform  through  all  my  soul.  When  I  retire  into 
thought,  I  find  myself  environed  by  a  crowd  of  impressive  and  awful 
images;  I  fix  an  ardent  gaze  on  Christianity,  assuredly  the  last  best  gift  of 
Heaven  to  men ;  on  Jesus  the  agent  and  example  of  infinite  love ;  on  time 
as  it  passes  away ;  on  perfection  as  it  shines  beauteous  as  heaven,  and  alas ! 
as  remote ;  on  my  own  beloved  soul  which  I  have  injured,  and  on  the 
unhappy  multitude  of  souls  around  me ;  and  I  ask  myself.  Why  do  not  my 
passions  burn  ?  Why  does  not  zeal  arise  in  mighty  wrath,  to  dash  my  icy 
aabits  in  pieces,  to  scourge  me  from  indolence  into  fervid  exertion,  and  to 
trample  all  mean  sentiments  in  the  dust  ?  At  intervals  I  feel  devotion  and 
benevolence  and  a  surpassing  ardor ;  but  when  they  are  turned  towards 
substantial,  laborious  operations,  they  fly  and  leave  me  spiritless  amid  the 
iron  l^wr.  Still,  however,  I  confide  in  the  efficacy  of  persistive  prayer ; 
and  I  do  hope  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  will  yet  come  mightily  upon  me» 
and  carry  me  on  through  toils,  and  suffering,  and  death,  to  stand  in  Mount 
Zion  among  the  followers  of  the  Lamb  !' " 
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lormed  tbe  fint  and  nobteBt  ranit  of  maid^iBd.  I  have  woodevdd  1 
fhere  is,  in  the  natnre  of  things,  an  impossibllky  of  ever  approaching 
Ihem.  But  I  hove  concladed  with  warmth  that  lUl  things  riiould  be  at-* 
tempted,  shoiiM  he  emfi^red,  should  he  sacrifieed,  id  the  divine  emulatioit 
cf  hmtatmg  them.  I  am  happj  to  believe  that  greal  aad  unknown 
assistance  is  imparted  by  Heaven  to  tbe  zealo'^^s  i^  such  a  cause.  Ob 
that  permanence  could  be  given  to  the  ardent  ieelings  which  these  cod' 
templations,  at  intervals,  inepire  t 

If  I  every  as  to  the  speaking  part,,  perform  well  in  puUic,  I  shall  have 
iurmounted  prodigious  diffieultyr  Reading  aloud  is  a  perfect  purgatory. 
My  tongue  rubs  against  my  teeth  hke  Balaam's  ass  against  the  waB,  and 
will  not,  cannot,  perform  the  movement  which  its  master  requires.  Yet 
ibr  the  sake  of  improv^nent,  I  mean  frequently  to  read  to  Mrs.  Kinga* 
ibid,  if  she  will  hear  me.    I  have  plenty  of  books  at  conunandr 

Next  to  an  improved  and  happy  state  of  my  own  mind,  what  I  most 
want,  and  here  probably  must  not  find,  is  a  companion  of  orrginality  and 
genias,  with  whom  I  might  expatiate  on  tbe  intellectual  field,  and  inter* 
change  sentiments  which  the  majority  of  men  would  not  understand.  1 
ihould  be  greatly  happy  to  be  within  reach  of  Mr,  Hughes.  My  life  hith* 
erto  has  been  most  inauspicious  to  the  most  interesting  kinds  of  human 

attachment I  amtoleraUy  social ;  partly  from  inclination;  and  partly 

from  a  consideration  of  propriety ;  yet  solitude  is  my  paradise.  Besides, 
necessity  will  concur  with  disposition,  if  ray  literary  projects  are  pros^- 
euted  into  any  success.  I  am  sorry  that  the  circumstances  and  very 
■mall  number  of  young  persons  that  are  likely  to  come  within  my  ac« 
quamtance  here,  give  at  present  no  encouragement  to  try  my  favorite 
plan  of  a  lecture,  or  whatever  else  it  might  be  called.  I  observe,  too,  that 
if  I  tcere  to  execute  it,  it  must  be  very  di&rent  from  what  it  ought  to  be 
in  a  country  place  like  Hebden-Bridge,  on  account  of  the  very  diflferent 
circumstances  and  habits  of  the  young  peopfe  m  a  city.  Polly  has  a 
much  greater  variety  of  modes  than  absolute  vice  can  take.  Here  I 
must  lecture  against  artificial  manners,  and  insincerity,  and  affectation, 
and  ceremony,  and  cards,  and  the  whole  routine  of  polished  insipidity 
ibr  which  this  place  is  remarkable. 

The  clergy  here  are  for  the  roost  part,  it  seems,  a  very  worthless  clany 
though  all  people  seem  to  agree  in  marking  one  honorable  exception, 
highly  honorable  for  his  talents,  virtuous  conduct,  liberality,  and  zealous 
activity ;  his  name  is  Walker.  He  was  one  of  my  bearers  yesterday- 
evening.  I  should  not  be  sorry  to  become  acquainted  with  him,  but  S 
am  little  inclined  to  court  any  man's  acquaintance. 

....  I  and  a  young  man  of  the  family  I  was  with  last  week,  propose 
a  week  or  two  hence  to  make  a  forced  march  to  Salisbury,  between  forty 
and  fifty  miles  from  here,  principally  to  see  the  famous  Stonehenge.  J 
am  endeavoring,  wherever  I  am,  to  examine  every  object  with  the  keen- 
est investigation,  conscious  that  this  is  the  best  of  all  n^thods  for  obtain- 
iag  knowledge  fresh  and  original    It  was  by  this  mediod  that  D^ 
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Joham  wu  empoweied  to  dispbqr  hvnui  daneton  in  tim  1 
and  TbonwoD  to  describe  Nature  in  hie  SeMone.  it  ie  impoMiUe  to 
adapt  many  kinds  of  instniction  with  precision,  without  that  niniito  and 
uicommoD  knowledge  which  observation  akme  can  sopply . 

I  frequently  form  ccmjectores  about  you  and  my  friends  in  the  neiglK 
boritood,  all  in  vain.  There  are  indeed  no  more  young  marriages  left 
to  be  imagined  (ontoss  it  be  that  of  Thomas)  ;  **  I  ahme  am  escaped.** 
How  different  it  is  from  the  time  when  Greaves,  Fawcett,  Uon&U,  and 
myself  were  all  associate  boys,  touched  with  that  kind  of  sentiment 
which  hope  alone  gives; — possession,  I  believe,  has  no  sentiment  so 
animated.  Respecting  them  there  seems  nothing  to  imagine ;  nothing  to 
inquire,  nothing  to  learn.  They  have  obtained  what  they  wanted  in  Ufe, 
and  now  are  qniet,  and  wish  to  sit  down  free  from  further  change.  My 
feelings  are  almost  infinitely  difierent  And  though  it  would  be  pleasing  to 
see  a  kind  oi  certainty  oi  some  hiqipy  circumstances  in  future,  yet  I  am 
very  £Btr  indeed  frx)m  wishing  to  discern  through  the  gloom,  the  wall,  the 
limit,  that  is  to  bound  my  scope.  I  have  long  wished,  as  one  of  the 
eublimest  means  of  enjoyment,  to  attain  a  habitual  indifference  to  life 
itself,  and  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  to  a  good  man  there  can  be  nothing 
BO  happy  in  life  as  a  noble  occamon  of  throwing  it  away.  Thomas  is 
always  remembered  by  me  with  a£fectionate  regard.  I  constantly  wish 
and  pray  for  the  hapjnness  of  you  all,  and  shall  be  glad  to  learn  how  &r 
you  possess  it.  .... 


JOa.      TO  HIS  FABKNTS. 

Chichester,  Deeemher  6,  1797. 

HoiiOREi)  Pakehts, — ^I  have  just  been  admiring  the  marvellous  con* 
Btniction  of  the  mind,  in  the  circumstance  of  its  enabling  me,  as  I  sit  by 
my  candle  here,  in  a  chamber  at  Chichester,  to  view  almost  as  distinctlyi 
as  if  before  my  eyes,  your  house,  the  bam,  tiie  adjacent  fields,  neighbor- 
ing  hoases,  and  a  multitude  of  other  objecto.  I  can  go  through  each 
part  of  the  house,  and  see  the  exact  form  of  the  looms,  tables,  maps, 
cakes  of  bread,  and  so  on,  down  to  my  mother's  thimble.  Yet  I  still 
find  myself  almost  three  hundred  miles  off.  At  present  I  take  no  notice 
of  the  things  about  me ;  but  perhaps  at  some  future  time,  at  a  still  greater 
distance,  I  nuty  thus  review  in  imagination  the  room  in  which  I  now 
write,  and  the  objects  it  contains ;  and  I  find  that  few  places  where  I 
have  continued  some  time,  can  be  thus  recollected  without  some  degree 
of  regret ;  particularly  the  regret  that  I  did  not  obtain  and  accomplish 
aU  the  good  that  was  possible  at  that  place,  and  that  time.  Will  it  bo 
■0  when  hereafter  I  recollect  this  time,  and  this  place  ?  I  have  just  been 
leading  an  author  who  maintains,  with  very  great  force  of  reasoning,  that 
Mflian  covM^  in  any  situaticnh  Aave  acted  d^erently  from  what  hs  has 
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dom.  Thou^I  do  not  lee  ham  to  refute  hk  •igwneots,  I  fedi  u  if  I 
ought  to  difSer  from  his  opinion.  He  re&zB  to  Jonathan  Edwards  as  a 
powerful  advocate  of  the  same  doctrine.  He  says  such  an  eziuDessioa  as 
**  lunJl  exert  mys^,''  is  absurd.  It  is  an  expression  which,  notwiHi* 
standing)  I  am  inclined  to  repeat,  as  I  view  the  wide  field  of  doty  before 
me.  My  hope  of  success,  however,  with  respect  to  some  of  the  objectBof 
exertion,  is  but  small.  I  preach  now  three  times  on  the  Sunday ;  I  study 
my  sermons  more  than  in  any  former  season.  They  are,  too,  I  believe^ 
more  than  in  any  former  season,  what  may  be  tamed  evangelieal.  For 
the  most  part  I  think  them  considerably  good ;  but  I  do  not  fonn  this  jud^ 
ment  from  their  effect ;  thai  ^peara  to  be  very  small.  Religion  here 
seems  to  have  been  forced  into  an  unnatural  and  accommodatmg  mixture 
with  the  world,  from  which  no  representations  can  reclaim  it.  How  fitf 
the  prevailing  spirit  may  have  an  influence  oa  myself,  I  cannot  exactly 
know,  unless  I  were  to  pass  into  the  sphere  of  an  opposite  influence.  It 
must  be  great  energy  that  can  absolutely  vanquish  the  infloenoes  of 
situation.  I  find,  at  least,  that  I  have  not  lost  the  power  of  seeing  what 
is  wrong  in  others,  aoid  feeUng  what  is  wrong  in  myself.  I  toid  you 
that  the  "  old  people  in  the  society  were  dying  fast  away."  Two  of 
them  (women)  are  dead  since  I  wrote  so.  One  of  them  was  a  p^nstxi 
of  property,  and  what  was  called  one  of  the  piancipal  people  here.  She 
had  considerable  sense,  was  a  violent  democrat,  &;c.,  &l&.  ;  but  I  remem- 
ber ber  with  but  a  very  small  degree  of  respect.  She  always  treated 
me  in  a  very  friendly  manner ;  but  she  was  a  bigot  and  a  miser.  I  tell 
the  people  tJiat  I  deem  covetousness  <Mie  of  the  very  worst  of  vices.  But 
those  on  whom  particularly  I  wish  to  impress  this  truth  ''  never  heed 
me,"  as  the  old  fellow  said  about  wasting  the  gunpowder.  The  other 
was  a  person  of  a  very  good,  inoffensive  kind  of  character.  I  made 
what  is  called  a  funeral  sermon  on  her  account.  The  object  of  it  was  to 
answer  this  simple  question,  '^  What  is  it  to  be  prepared  to  die  ?"  I  at- 
tempted to  show  that  a  complete  jM^parotion  for  death  must  consist  in 
three  plain  things ;  first,  faith  in  Jesus  Christ ;  seccmd,  a  devout  and 
pure  state  of  mind ;  third,  a  truly  Christian  or  virtuous  conduct.  I 
learnt  that  tlie  sermon  was  one  of  the  most  popular  I  have  made.  The 
mortality  in  the  society  within  the  last  two  years,  has  been  extraordina- 
ry. There  are  no  substitutes  in  the  same  families,  to  fill  the  abdicated 
places.  Instead  of  that,  some  of  the  surviving  relatives  have  removed 
to  distant  situations,  and  left  a  melancholy  and  chilling  show  of  vacant 
seats.  I  think  the  society  is  hastening  to  dissolution  with  a  progress 
that  no  revival  is  likely  to  retard.  Fate  has  fixed  her  seal.  I  was  one 
Sunday,  about  a  month  since,  at  Portsmouth,  and  preached  twice.  I  fell 
among  two  or  three  uncommonly  agreeable  and  sensible  families ;  but 
the  society  and  congregation  there  are  in  the  same  frost-bitten  state  aa 
here.  I  continue  in  health,  meet  with  a  continuance  of  friendly  atten- 
tion, live  still  in  the  same  manner,  have  no  want  of  books,  and  have  a 
^ry  decent  wardrobe.    I  do  not  employ  much  time  in  visits,  because 
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genenny  I  do  not  find  that '  can  emplcij  it  to  any  TalnaUe  purpose.    I 
used  to  tell  you  when  in  Laues,  that  I  never  loat  time  when  in  company ; 
and  \si\6  was  tme.    Bat  here  company  is  generally  of  a  kind  to  make 
me  most  sincerely  regret  that  I  cannot  visit  and  talk  at  Com.    For  the 
most  part  I  find  conversation  a  mere  chat  about  trifles,  and  the  coitom  is 
80  obstinate  that  I  can  seldom  succeed  to  make  it  anything  elae.    I  b^ 
lieve  I  rarely  fail  to  make  an  effi>rt  this  way.    Often  I  make  a  veiy 
vigorous  one,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  conscience,  bat  becaose  my  mind, 
accustomed  to  interesting  sentiments,  needs  them  to  gratify  its  taste,  which 
nauseates  insipidity.    Often  I  have'  had  occasion  to  look  round  on  a  com* 
pany  with  mingled  wonder  and  contempt,  to  observe  the  conversatioo  for 
ever  stealing  away  from  the  neighborhood  of  important  sobjects,  to  laak 
its  element  among  the  most  insignificant  ones.    The  fault  is  not  mine ; 
There  are  few  articles  in  which  I  feel  myself  so  clear  of  gaih.    Proba- 
bly I  told  y^u  that  the  situation  gave  me  no  8c<^  for  executing  my  pro- 
ject of  a  course  of  addresses  to  young  persons.    Some  time  since,  when 
thinking  of  one  particular  young  person,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might 
be  of  some  use  to  arrange  my  reflections  on  some  imp(»tant  subjects  in 
a  series  of  letters,  and  address  them  to  that  individual.    The  person  is  a 
young  woman,  tiie  daughter  of  one  of  the  poor  members  of  the  society,  a 
person  to  whom  such  a  service,  if  I  can  render  it  a  service,  will  be  very 
seasonable.    If  I  continue  here  long  enough  to  finish  the  series,  and  if 
it  be  tolerably  satisfactory  to  myself,  it  may  be  possible  to  make  a  fur- 
ther use  of  it.* 

I  sometimes  feel  convicticns,  impressive  even  to  violence,  of  the  duty 
of  doing  all  the  good  I  possibly  can.  The  sin^^e  idea  of  philanthn^y  is 
inspiring  and  grand ;  but  I  perceive  that  the  practical  detail  of  toils  and 
self-denials  opens  a  view  very  diflerent  from  the  first  flash  of  the  sub* 
ject.  Certainly,  however,  I  have  no  determination  more  fixed  and  ani- 
mated than  that  of  devoting  myself  to  the  service  of  mankind.  My 
lather's  favorite  sentence  is  cordially  mine,  "*  The  noblest  motive  is  the 
public  good."  I  am  willing  to  indulge  a  favorable  conjecture  respecting 
your  health,  your  circumstances,  and  business ;  but  I  feel  it  would  be 
absurd  to  be  sanguine.  What  is  the  opinion  about  national  matters 
among  you  now  ?  Does  any  one  persist  to  dissuade  from  thinking  of 
them ;  and  talk  of  leaving  them  to  the  management  of  those  who  are 
appointed  to  manage  them,  &c.  ?  The  crisis  seems  fast  approaching 
that  will  compel  to  think  and  to  feel,  and  perhaps  to  act  too.  The  infatu- 
ation of  thoughtless  acquiescence  has  prevailed  wretchedly  too  long. 
Fox  has  assured  us  that  to  talk  any  longer  about  parliamerU  is  idle ; 
and  that  the  nation  must  exert  itself,  or  prepare  to  su^r  the  conse- 
quences of  its  opprobrious  tameness.  My  reflections  are  sometimee 
very  serious  on  the  question  of  what  would  be  my  duty  in  the  event  of  a 
French  army  appearing  on  our  plains.  In  all  events  I  commend  you  and 
Btyself  to  Heaven. 

♦  Journal,  Nos.  500  and  734 
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ZZU.   TO  HIS  PAS  ilVTS. 

Chieheater,  Feb,  12, 1796. 

< 

Honored  Parehts^ —  ...  I  wish  I  could  infonn  you  of  wonderful 
Ganges  in  myBelf,— changes  which  I  have  long  projected,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  he  possible,  which  are  extremely  necessary,  which  I  am  still 
laboring,  hat  of  which  the  advances  are  but  gradual  and  but  slow.  Yet 
I  am  highly  pleased  to  feel  that  they  are  somewhat  advancing.  I  am 
acquiring  something  of  that  military  discipline  of  thovgh^  and  action, 
which  I  suppose  will  be  indispensahle  through  the  whole  of  life ;  and 
in  this  supposition  I  am  glad  that  life  is  hut  short.  I  sometimes  study, 
and  pray,  and  talk,  with  such  an  exceeding  ardor,  that  if  it  could  but  be 
constant,  I  should  soon  become  an  eminent  Christian,  and  an  eminent 
man.  My  great  fault  is  a  tendency  (I  hope  not  an  incorrigible  tendency) 
to  indolent  languor.  The  attainment,  if  possible,  of  habitual  energy,  I 
feel  to  be  an  urgent  duty,  and  an  exceeding  difficulty.  For  this  purpose 
I  endeavor  to  assemble  a  host  of  impressive  considerations  around  my 
mind  to  compel  it  to  activity.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  many  of  the 
circumstances  that  surround  me  are  not  of  a  kind  to  act  in  alliance  with 
these  stimulating  considerations.  A  situation  where  there  is  nothing 
lively,  will,  to  a  certain  degree,  inevitably  infect  one  with  its  dulness. 
There  are  situations  in  the  world  that  would  probably  aid  and  augment 
that  fire  of  mind  which  the  influence  of  my  present  one  rather  tends  to 
quench.  But  I  shall  not  abandon  the  generous  strife.  I  still  possess 
what  may  be  called  invariable  health ;  my  diet  continues  of  the  same 
inexpensive  kind ;  water  is  still  my  drink.  I  congratulate  myself  often 
on  the  superiority  in  this  respect  which  I  shall  possess  in  a  season  of 
difficulty,  over  many  that  I  see.  I  could,  if  necessary,  live  with  philo- 
sophic complacency  on  bread  and  water,  on  herbs,  or  on  sour  milk  with 
the  Tartars. 

....  I  have  a  coat  sufficiently  grave — a  dark  brownish  grey — ^with 
a  black  velvet  collar.  Every  article  of  clothing  is  here  expensive  in  the 
extreme,  and  yet  nowhere  can  it  be  more  necessary  to  dress  well.  It  is 
what  may  be  called  a  very  elegant  and  fasliionable  place,  and  not  large 
enough,  like  London,  Dublin,  Bristol,  &c.,  for  a  man  to  lose  himself  m 
it,  BO  as  to  be  easy  and  unnoticed.  At  present  I  see  very  little  indeed 
of  what  is  called  company.  The  persons  are  very  few  whom  my  eccle- 
siastical engagement  brings  me  acquainted  with,  and  I  am  little  inclined 
tO'  seek  many  otJiers. 

I  am  beginning  to  learn  the  French  language,  with  a  very  sensihlo 

*  "A  rational  repast ; 

Exertion,  vigilance,  a  mind  in  arms, 
jf  mUitary  discipline  of  thought  t 
To  foil  temptation  in  the  doubtful  field ; 
And  ever- waking  ardor  for  the  right." 

YoirwG. — Night  viii 
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emigmit  priest  for  n^  tator.  Sndi  an  woooaifiukamai  tmf  he  of 
special  xm  ere  while.  The  coarse  of  my  preaching  ud  readiqg  doea 
wt  ioaterially  alter.  I  have  spent  rather  too  many  hours  ie  bed  this 
winter,  but  shall  not  so  mispend  many  more ;  I  mean  when  it  becomes 
wanner  to  go  and  bathe  and  swim  in  the  sea. 

I  lately  heard  from  Mr.  Hughes,  who,  with  his  iamily,  are  aa  well  as 
usual.  He  has  abandoned  his  educaticxi  project  He  expresses  bimself 
pleased  and  useful  in  his  preaching  work.  He  is  engaged  in  a  kiai  of 
mission,  or  plan  of  travelling  to  di^rent  places  to  preach,  in  the  county 
of  Surrey.    He  writes  in«  strain  of  animated  piety,  and  ezborts  me  to 

the  same 

My  thoughts  often  revert  to  political  subjects.  The  ominous  aspect 
of  the  times  both  illustrates  and  aogments  their  importance.  If  these 
snbjects  had  gained  the  general  attention  of  the  people  sufficiently  much, 
and  sufficiently  early,  afiairs  would  not  have  come  to  the  execrable  con- 
dition we  now  behold  them  in.  While  men  have  slept  the  tares  have 
been  sown,  and  now  threaten  to  yield  a  harvest  of  death.  The  conse- 
quences of  contented  ignorance  can  never  be  good.  The  enormoiis 
gxiilt  of  such  a  war  without,  and  of  such  oppresrion  and  cormpCion 
within,  is  chiefly  chargeable  on  the  thoughtless  indiflerence  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large.  K  a  nation  will  not  be  vigilant,  it  must  be  content  to  be 
betrayed.    No  part  of  the  &ult  is  mine. 

In  this  quarter  opinions  di^r  as  to  an  invasion.  The  intention  of  the 
French,  however,  seems  evidently  to  be  most  serious  and  deteimined. 
If  so,  unless  the  elements  again  disappoint  them,  it  must  be  a  terriUe 
^and  g[  opposition  indeed  that  can  prevent  them  from  accomplishing  the 
first  part  of  their  design ;  and  if  they  land,  who  shall  fMrophesy  the 
scenes  that  are  to  follow  ?  But  whether  they  come  or  not,  things  con- 
tmoing  to  proceed  in  their  present  train,  must  end,  at  no  remote  period, 
in  convulsion,  probably  revoluti<m.  It  seems  to  me  the  duty  of  each 
young  man  especially,  seriously  to  think  and  make  up  his  mind  as 
to  what  he  ought  to  do  in  the  af^roach  and  the  reality  of  aoeh  an 


ZXIII.   TO   HIS  FARSNTS. 

Chichester,  July  13,  1798. 

EoKORED  Parents^ — ^I  wish  I  could  compensate  for  so  long  a  silenee 
by  oommunicating  something  that  should  give  you  great  satisiaotien ; 
ottt  least  sOToething  that  should  be  new.  A  want  of  this,  mixing  itself 
inth  my  antipathy  to  wntmg  letters,  and  my  disposition  to  prociastinale, 
isahvays  a  principal  cause  oi  my  neglect  in  this  particular— a  negtet 
iriaehl  feel  quite  certain  it  would  be  unjust  to  ascribe  to  a  want  of  af- 
fection or  friendship,  though  indeed  I  cannot  deny  that  it  may  have  that 
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■ppeuniice.  I  have  Bometinies  thoaglit  I  would  write  to  no  one  tiQ  I 
could  tell  BomethiDg  extraordinary.  I  think  I  will  therefore  tell  nothing 
aboat  my  mind  till  I  can  announce  a  completed  revolution  there ;  till 
•fveiy  unworthy  habit  be  melted  away,  and  every  conscientious  principle 
in  powerful  operation.  It  would  be  useless  to  detail  the  catalogue  of 
defects,  and  quite  unnecessary  to  enumerate  intended  reforms.  The 
revolutions  of  the  world  often  admonish  me  that  the  mind  of  a  reflective 
nan  ought,  in  respect  of  changes,  to  be  beforehand  with  the  world,— to 
have  first  achieved  each  important  reform  within  itself,  and  to  be  able  to 
say  to  other  men,  "  FoUow  me." 

The  events  of  this  neighborhood  are  but  quite  of  the  common  kind. 
Alternate  alarms  of  the  coming  of  the  French,  and  ridicule  of  those 
alarms  when  past ;  the  parade  of  soldiers,  and  arms,  and  drums,  and 
loyalty,  and  fieishion,  contrasted  with  complaints  of  declining  trade,  an 
enormous  pressure  of  taxes,  the  wan  and  hopeless  looks  of  poverty, 
execration  of  the  government  and  governors,  and  sighs  for  a  revolation. 

I  forget  the  precise  time  of  hay-harvest  in  the  North ;  here  it  has 
been  over  some  weeks,  and  had  a  fine  dry  season.  The  com  fields  are 
becoming  yellowish.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  the  smaller  kinds 
of  fruit,  such  as  gooseberries,  cherries,  &c. ;  no  considerable  allowance, 
however,  has  fiiUen  to  my  share. 

The  congregation  here  remains  almost  at  a  stand.  Another  member 
of  the  society,  an  aged  woman,  died  about  the  time  that  I  wrote  my  last 
letter.  A  whole  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  place  strikes  with  an 
influence  of  the  most  bleak  and  chilly  kind,  on  a  mind  in  itself  too  cold, 
and  which  needs  the  directly  opposite  extreme  of  stimulation  and  foe. 
Yet  in  whatever  manner  I  feel,  my  public  addresses  are  not,  I  think, 
particularly  defective  in  point  of  animation.  Vastly  remote  from  method- 
istic  violence,  I  yet  think  I  cannot  be  charged  with  dulness.  As  to  being 
in  any  great  or  considerable  degree  useful,  it  is  a  thing  quite  out  of  the 
question :  I  never  conceive  any  such  hope. 

In  this  town  the  persons  that  concern  themselves  any  way  about  re- 
ligion, seem  to  me  to  fall  into  two  classes ; — one  who  regard  only  a 
fiirce  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  what  are  called  decorums.  These 
are  devout  worsliippers  of  gowns  and  bands,  and  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
mummery,  and  think  it  a  most  profane  thing  to  appear  in  a  pulpit  in  any 

other  color  than  hallowed  black And  another  class  who  have 

zealously  adopted  a  few  peculiar  phrases  and  notions ;  some  of  them 
proper,  some  cant,  some  unintelligible,  and  some  absurd.  They  only 
want  to  have  these  repeated  with  heat  and  positiveness  an  indefinite 
number  of  times,  with  occasional  damnatory  clauses  for  the  edification 
of  such  as  happen  to  think  otherwise,  and  they  are  satisfied.  If  a  man 
has  discarded,  or  perhaps  never  learnt,  the  accustomed  theological  dic- 
tion, and  speaks  in  the  general  language  of  good  sense,  as  he  would  3n 
any  other  subject,  they  do  not  like  his  sentiments,  even  though  accordant 
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with  their  own ; — ^his  language  and  his  thonghts  tie  til  ptgtn ;  he  < 

sacri^ce  with  strange  fire. 
I  sometimes  fall  into  profound  musings  on  the  state  of  this  great  world, 

on  the  nature  and  the  destinies  of  man,  on  the  subject  of  the  questioo 

"  What  is  truth  ?"  The  whole  hemisphere  of  contemplation  appears 
inexpressibly  strange  and  mysterious.  It  is  cloud  pursuing  cloud,  forest 
after  forest,  and  Alps  upon  Alps !  It  is  in  vain  to  declaim  against  scep> 
ticism.  I  feel  with  an  emphasis  of  conviction,  and  wonder,  and  regret, 
that  almost  all  things  are  enveloped  in  shade,  that  many  things  are 
covered  with  thickest  darkness,  that  the  number  of  things  to  which  car* 

tainty  belongs  is  small I  hope  to  enjoy  **  the  sunshine  of  the 

other  world."  One  of  the  very  few  things  that  appear  to  me  not  doubt- 
ful, is  the  truth  of  Christianity  in  general ;  some  of  the  evidences  of 
which  I  have  lately  seen  most  ably  stated  by  Archdeacon  Paley  in  hli 
book  on  the  subject. 

I  should  be  perfectly  in  health  but  for  some  kind  of  complaint  in  my 
eyes,  which  gives  me  some  apprehension.  '  I  have  felt  something  of  it 
ever  since  last  summer  or  autumn,  when  it  was  caused  by  walking  late 

in  the  evening,  in  the  damp  air  of  a  shady  retreat I  very  often 

bathe  and  swim  in  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  which  comes  up  within  two  milee 
of  the  town.     I  have  persevered  in  learning  to  swim,  and  should  now  be 

but  little  afraid  of  the  pits  and  rivers  in  your  neighborhood I 

did  not  suppose  that  my  father's  remarks  and  sentiments  required  a  dis- 
tinct and  formal  reply.  I  am  always  convinced  of  the  sincere  benevo- 
lence that  dictates  them,  always  feel  that  they  have  a  claim  to  attention 
and  to  gratitude,  and  am  always  happy  to  adopt  them  as  my  own,  when 
my  judgment  perceives  their  justice. 


XXIV.   TO   ras  PARENTS. 

Chieheiter,  JVoo.  19, 1796. 

HoNOBED  Pakents, — ^I  am  not  insensible  of  the  value  of  that  kind 
attention  of  Providence  which  still  prevents  me  from  having  to  commu- 
nicate to  you,  and  from  hearing  from  you,  any  disastrous  intelligence. 
I  can  indeed  almost  wonder,  when  I  consider  what  a  thing  is  life,  that  I 
retain  it  thus  through  lengthened  months  and  years,  and  when  I  consider 
how  still  more  frail  is  health,  that  I  have  to  tell  you  I  still  possess  its 
utmost  vigor,  excepting  only  in  the  case  of  my  eyes 

What  may  be  the  general  state  of  religious  societies  in  England,  I  am 
ntterlj  ignorant.  Not  a  particle  of  that  kind  of  intelligence  seems  to 
circulate  down  to  this  coast.  I  have  no  hope  of  any  extensive  prevar 
>ence  of  true  religion  without  the  interference  of  angelic  or  some  other 
extraordinary  and  yet  unknown  agency  to  direct  its  energies,  and  con- 
quer the  yast  combination  of  obstruction  and  hostility  that  opposes  it 
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An  nm^nng  &ct  is,  that  thu  hoBtUity  has  hitherto  heen  mainly  snccMa- 
ful.  The  triumphs  of  religion  have  been  most  limited  and  small,  those 
of  evil  almost  infinite.  We  see  the  melancholy  result  of  an  experiment 
of  eighteen  hundred  years,  the  whole  Christian  era.  This  result  com- 
pels me  to  conclude  that  religion  is  utterly  incompetent  to  reform  the 
world,  till  it  is  armed  with  some  new  and  most  mighty  powers ;  till  it 
appears  in  a  new  and  last  dispensation.  Men  are  the  same  they  always 
were ;  and,  therefore,  till  some  such  wonderful  event  take  place,  their 
afiections  mU  be  cooMnanded  by  sense  in  opposition  to  faith,  by  earth  in 
preference  to  heaven.  The  same  causes  operating,  it  were  absurd  to 
expect  different  effects.  My  melancholy  musings  on  the  state  of  the 
world  have  been  much  consoled  by  the  famous  maxim,  **  Whatever  is,  is 
right."  Yes,  I  believe  that  the  whole  system  taken  together  is  the  best 
possible — ^is  absolutely  good :  and  that  ail  the  evil  that  ever  has  taken 
place,  or  that  now  prevails,  was  strictly  necessary  to  that  ultimate  good 
which  the  Father  of  all  intends.  Believing  that  He  has  in  view  an  end 
infinitely  and  perfectly  good,  I  must  believe  that  all  things  which  take 
place  among  his  creatures  are  means,  proceeding  in  an  undeviating  line 
towards  that  end,  and  that,  in  decreeing  the  end,  he  decreed  also  the 
means.  As  nothing  can  take  place  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  power, 
nothing  can  take  place  against  his  will ;  therefore  the  evils,  the  wicked- 
ness of  mankind,  are  not  against  his  sovereign  will.  Nothing  is  con- 
tingent ;  all  evils  are  foreseen  by  him,  and  he  permits  them ;  but  he 
would  not  permit  them  if  something  else  would  better  answer  his  final 
purposes,  inasmuch  as  he  chooses  the  best  possible  means  to  accomplish 
his  end ;  to  suppose  otherwise  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  great  work 
might  have  been  done  better.  He,  from  the  beginning,  chose  that  aU 
things  should  come  to  pass  as  they  have  done,  as  they  do,  and  as  they 
will  hereafter ;  otherwise  something  must  have  come  to  pass  either  with- 
out his  knowledge  or  against  his  will.  All  the  events  of  the  world,  all 
the  actions  of  mankind,  have  been  a  correct  chain  of  causes  and  conse- 
quences, up  to  the  first  causes;  these  first  causes  were  aU  formed  and 
fixed  by  God,  with  a  perfect  foresight  of  all  the  consequences,  and  he 
formed  and  fixed  these  causes  in  order  to  produce  these  very  conse- 
quences. If  sin  be  traced  up  to  its  cause,  that  cause  will  be  found  to 
have  been — the  nature  and  the  state  of  man;  but  this  cause  was  precisely 
60  fixed  by  the  Creator,  and  evidently  with  a  determination  that  this  fiitsd 
consequence  should  follow ;  for  he  fixed  it  so  that  he  saw  this  conse- 
quence most  certainly  would  follow.  He  who  fixed  the  first  great  mov- 
ing causes  appointed  all  their  eflfects  to  the  end  of  the  world.  "  What- 
ever is,  is  right."  Thus,  regarding  God  as  strictly  the  cause  of  all 
things,  I  am  led  to  consider  all  things  as  working  his  high  will ;  and  to 
believe  that  there  is  neither  more  nor  less  evil  in  the  world  than  he  saiv^ 
accurately  necessary  toward  that  ultimate  happiness  to  which  he  is  train- 
ing, in  various  manners,  all  his  creatures.  In  this  view,  too,  I  can 
iomptimefi!  coQimit  myaolf  to  his  bands  with  great  complacency,  certain 
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XXV.   TO  TEE  BSV.   JOSEPH  HUGHES. 

Chichester,  Feb.  15,  1799. 

Mr  OEAK  Friend, — Forgive  me  that  the  business  of  this  letter  is,  like 
that  of  80  many  former  ones,  entirely  personal,  and  the  person — myselt 
I  aoi  anxious  to  show  you  that  your  remonstrances,  accusations,  regrets, 
ue  not  all  in  vain,  though  even  during  my  last  visit  yon  thought  then 
80.  Unfortunately  the  most  cynical  fold  of  my  character  is  the  ouUr^ 
fnost.  But  impressions  may  disappear  on  the  surfiice  becai|pe  they  are 
gone  inward. 

I  have  thought  with  great  emotion  on  some  of  the  views  and  facta  pre- 
sented to  me  while  with  you.  I  have  before  expressed  my  conviction  of 
the  value  of  preaching  as  an  instrument  of  the  best  kind  of  utility. 
How  much  must  the  seniimenlal  force  of  this  conviction  have  been  augt* 
mented  by  the  representation  of  the  apostolic  felicities  of  such  a  i 
Pearce  I  I  feel  affectingly  that  this  is  to  live  divinely ;  that  this  is  in 
to  imitate  the  great  Master,  and  to  pursue  a  course  which  his  ap|»obalica 
vnU  crowo.  How  much  I  long  to  call  such  men  brothers,  and  to  attest 
the  relationship  by  a  similarity  of  spirit  and  of  action ! 

I  have  asked  myself  with  solemn  earnestness,  and  deep  regret,  **  Why 
am  not  I  added  to  the  evangelic  constellation  ?"  Oh  I  why  not  mjrself 
BB  apostle— a  confessor?  Shall  I  be  indeed  estranged  from  tlie  best 
caase  ?  At  the  day  of  accounts,  shall  it  indeed  be  found  that  I  have 
been  in  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  less  than  all  my  contemporaries  7  Am 
not  I  to  hear  the  '*  Well  done,  good  and  fiuthful  servant,  enter  thou  into 
the  joy  of  thy  Lord  ?"  I  have  asked  myself,  "  Are  the  obstacles  inaupe- 
i^ble  ?  are  tiie  causes  of  failure  necessarily  perpetual  ?"  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  the  answer  ought  to  be  aflSrmative.  I  love  the  evangelic  style 
of  truth  when  I  read  it,  or  hear  it,  more  than  any  other  y^t  ^peaJs  di* 
TGcdy  to  my  heart,  and  makes  me  aspire  ardendy  to  attain  that  divine 
^scipleship,  that  devotion  to  Jesus,  which  would  make  me  zealous,  and 
nsefol,  and  happy.  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  myself  finally  precluded 
from  the  most  fkvored  and  popular  field  of  religious  exertion^— 4hat  in 
which  such  men  as  Pearce,  Hinton,  and  yourself  are  laboring.  Yon 
intimated  in  your  last  letter  that  this  career  is  still  open  to  me,  let  but  my 
nund  be  adapted.  You  repeated  the  opinion  during  my  visit  I  wish  to 
know  how  far  you  were  sincere.  I  should  be  happy  to  make  one  more 
e^^menl  among  people,  if  they  are  to  be  found,  who  have  all  ths 
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wannth  of  the  gospel  Thme  is  a  feding  that  tails  me  I  ihoiild  snooeed. 
Do  you  deem  my  present  views  of  Christianity,  if  aided  by  more  fervor 
of  inculcation,  esBentially  inadequate  ?  My  opinions  are  in  substance 
Calvinistic,  and  tbereibre,  when  fully  brought  out,  differ  obnoxionsly 
from  those  of  the  General  Baptists  here  or  elsewhere.  Add  to  this,  that 
many  of  their  societies,  either  through  the  medium  of  their  opinions,  (mt 
from  some  other  cause,  seem  to  have  been  smitten  with  a  mortal  coldness, 
and  incurable  decay.  Among  them  therefore  I  could  never  reach  the 
animated  freedom,  if  I  could  obtain  even  a  bare  toleration,  of  that  strain 
of  preaching  which  my  views  require,  and  of  which  some  enviable  ex- 
amples evince  the  superior  efficacy,  and  in  this  efficacy  evince  perhaps 
the  peculiar  approbation  of  God. 

Now  then  the  question  is,  Will  you  reconunend  me  to  any  society  you 
may  hear  of  in  your  connexion,  or  to  any  other  man  (Pearce  for  instance) 
whose  local  information  may  be  more  extensive  ?  I  have  an  irresistible 
conviction  that "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  is  incomparably  the  best 
thing  that^can  be  adminiatered  to  my  fellow-mortals,  and  that  he  is  the 
noblest  of  men  who  administers  this  with  the  most  fidelity  and  zeal.  I 
feel  this  moment  as  if  an  angel  appeared  to  me  and  commanded  me  thus 
to  employ  myself  to  my  last  hour.  Yes,  I  will !  The  idea  of  losing  all 
that  glory  of  Christian  achievement  and  immortal  reward,  which  still 
appears  asifU  were  possible  to  me,  would  greatly  aggravate  the  sadness 
with  which  I  think  how  much  I  have  already  lost. 

I  repeat  that  while  J  cannot  but  contemn  the  circle  and  the  spell  of 
any  denomination,  cts  a  party  rf  systenuUics  professing  a  monopoly  cf 
truthy  I  hold  (I  believe)  accurately  the  leading  points  of  the  Calvinistic 
faith ;  as  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  the  necessity  of  a  divine 
power  to  change  it,  irresistible  grace,  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement  in  its  most  extensive  and  emphatic  sense,  final 
persevenuiee,  &c.,  &.c.  As  to  my  opinion  respecting  the  person  of 
Christ,  a  candid  and  honest  statement  would  be,  that  I  deem  it  the  wisest 
rule  to  use  precisely  the  langtuxge  of  Scripture,  without  charging  myself 
with  a  definite,  a  sort  of  mathematical  hypothesis,  and  the  interminable 
perplexities  of  explication  and  inference.  I  am  probably  in  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude  with  respect  to  orthodoxy,  as  tiie  revered  Dr.  Watts 
in  the  late  maturity  of  his  thoughts.  I  assigned  to  you  the  reason  why 
I  consider  the  question  not  of  primary  importance ;  nor  in  fact  is  any 
question  so,  which  is  of  difficult  comprehension  and  determination. 

The  necessarian  scheme,  which  has  greatly  consoled  some  of  my  feel- 
ings regarding  mankind,  has  not,  however,  diminished  my  regrets  for  my 
own  past  negligence,  nor  the  ever  springing  desire  to  tread  the  exalted 
path  of  Christian  heroism,--of  prophets  and  apostles ;  and  by  teaching 
the  strict  connection  between  cause  and  efifect,  it  has  enforced  my  con- 
viction  of  the  necessity  of  means  and  strenuous  exertion  to  the  attain- 
nent  of  ends 
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XXVI.   TO  T8B  RBT.   106Bn[  HUOHB8. 

[Date  uncertain.] 

Mt  DtAA  Freehd, — ^I  have  nothing  additional  or  diflbrent  to  ejq»ms 
OB  the  theological  subject  of  our  correBpondence.  Every  new  rafleietkNi 
tetts  me  that  my  evangelic  determinations  ought  to  be,  and  every  hope 
flatfeis  that  they  will  be,  irrevenfible.  Assembling  into  one  view  aO 
tt^Dgs  in  the  world  that  are  important,  and  rinmld  be  dear  to  wMmirffM^ 
I  distingnigh  the  Christian  cause  as  the  celestial  taul  of  the  aesembhige, 
evincing  the  same  pre-eminence,  and  ehftHeaging  the  same  emphatic  pM* 
sion,  which  in  any  other  case  miTid  doee  beyond  the  inferior  elements ; 
and  I  have  no  wish  of  equal  energy  with  that  which  aspires  to  the  most 
intimate  poseiWe  connection  with  Him  wl»o  is  the  life  of  this  cause,  and 
the  fife  of  the  world. 

I  believe  I  expressed  myself  in  a  very  crude  manner  on  the  subject  of 
efocotioa,  in  my  last  letter.  I  must  have  utterly  misrepresented  myerif 
if  yOQ  suppose  my  sentiments  go  in  the  smallest  degree  to  approve  a  dry, 
nKmotonoQs  enunciation.  My  leading  principle  is  the  simple  and  trite 
one,  tiat  every  kind  of  speaking,  whether  argumentation,  invective,  ftp 
i&iiiar  ideas,  or  solemn  ones,  should  in  puUic  always  take  that  modalip 
tHm  of  voice  and  cast  of  manner,  which  in  the  actual  intercourse  of  lift 
is  ascertained  to  be  the  appropriate  one ;  and  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
canmctA  manner,  belonging  by  distinction  to  the  pulpit  It  is  of  course 
that  the  sentimental  intonafion  of  voice  should  not  be  assumed,  but  when, 
lUHl  in  the  degree  in  which,  the  sentiment  is  there.  Perhaps  it  is  fair 
that  a  speaker's  manner  should  thus  always  indicate  the  present  pitch  of 
^8  mind.  In  my  diction  I  am  sensible  that  a  striking  defect  must  have 
ap))eared  in  most  of  the  extemporaneous  specimens  you  have  heard. 
You  would  notice  a  great  many  inert,  make-weight  pieces  of  expression, 
to  supply  the  want  of  continuity ;  many  spiritieas  terminati<ms  of  a  sen- 
tence,  l^ging  to  the  period  like  a  withered  hand  to  the  body ;  a  dell* 
ciency  of  the  life-blood,  so  to  call  it,  of  fervid  intelligence,  circulating 
vitality  to  the  last  extremities  of  expression,  into  the  minutest  ramificap 
tions  of  phrase ;  a  certain  something  like  restive  unwiUingnees  in  the 
train  of  words  to  move  on,  producing  an  eflfect  rather  like  the  creak  of 
Bfioiled  wheels ;  and  a  want  of  wluit  I  again  name  the  liquid  flux  of 
^ression,  varying,  swelling,  concealing  each  rugged  point  as  it  glides 
freely  over,  and  passing  gracefuDy  away. 

I  repeat  that  these  defects  belong  to  my  uninspired  seasons ;  that  they 
are  not  inserted  into  my  most  appropriate  and  characteristic  diction,  evei 
^y  letters  will  testily.  I  own  it,  however,  a  criminal  neglect,  not  te 
We  acquired  that  command  of  my  mind  which  would  make  it  ind^a 
1^  on  the  visitations  of  sentiment,  fbr  an  execution  at  least  modeiate 
Proper  and  graceful 
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ZZYn.   TO  HIS  PABBNT8. 

ChichcMter,  March  25,  1799. 

Hqhored  PjlBerts, — Some  of  the  particiilan  contained  in  yonr  lettor 
occasioned  me  considerable  surprise.  At  an  advanced  age,  changes  of 
any  kind  are  unpleasant,  and  a  new  halntation  may  at  first  require  one 
degree  of  patience  added  to  that  which  your  situation  needed  before. 
However,  the  principal  consideration  in  any  residence  is  that  piety  which 
is  confined  to  none,  and  which  makes  into  a  temple  of  the  divinity  what- 
ever house  it  inhabits.  To  the  immortal  spirit  every  house,  and  the 
world  itself,  is  but  a  prison ;  you  carry  into  your  new  abode  the  pleasing 
eertainty,  that  no  sublunary  abode  vrill  detain  you  so  long  as  the  one 
which  you  have  quitted.  How  much  you  will  know  before  so  many 
more  years  shall  have  passed !  Long  before  that  time  yon  will  have 
seen  the  visions  of  eternity ;  yon  will  have  entered  the  ahne  happy  man- 
sions ;  you  will  have  joined  the  great  company  which  no  man  can  num- 
ber. Yes,  and  at  an  earlier  period  or  a  later  I  hope  I  shall  meet  you 
there,  after  having  overcome  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Go  before, 
if  it  must  be  so,  and  enter  first  into  the  paradise  of  God ;  I  trust  that  the 
path  of  faith  and  zeal  will  conduct  me  to  the  same  happy  place,  and  that 
He  who  has  the  kejrs  of  the  invisible  world  will  give  me  admittance 
there. 

....  Provided  I  could  realize  the  requisite  preliminaries,  a  matrimo- 
nial connexion  is  certainly  the  object  of  my  wishes  at  present,  as  mnch 
as,  perhaps  more  than,  at  any  former  time.  Certain  romantic  projects, 
stretching  into  wild  and  distant  scenes,  have,  for  some  time  past,  con- 
siderably feuled  on  my  imagination.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  mingle 
enthusiasm  of  design  with  sobriety  of  calculation,  and  then  to  crown  this 
conjunction  with  the  addition  of  resolute,  persevering  industry. 

Within  the  last  fortnight  my  eyes  have  been  in  one  respect  (for  two  or 
three  complaints  seem  to  meet  in  them)  considerably  better.  I  do  not 
feel  reason  to  be  sanguine  as  to  the  efl^t  of  the  means  last  prescribed 
to  me,  but  shall  persist  for  the  present  to  employ  them,  though  attended 
with  much  pain.  To-morrow  I  mean  to  write  a  statement  of  symptoms, 
in  a  letter  to  Hughes,  to  be  shown  to  the  gentleman  I  last  consulted,  and 
to  whom  I  wss  introduced  through  the  means  of  Hughes's  acquaintanoe 
with  him.  If  it  appear  necessary,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  make  another 
journey  to  London  on  purpose.  I  can  at  present  read  a  moderate  time 
with  tolerable  ease,  which  I  could  by  no  means  do  some  time  since. 
Conscience  has  repeatedly  made  accusation  on  my  neglect  of  employing^ 
this  faculty,  each  fisLCulty,  the  whole  man,  in  a  zealous  prosecution  of  the 
noblest  purposes.  Hoping  for  a  restoration  of  soundness  in  this  valuable 
article,  and  determined  to  consecrate  my  whole  self,  whether  in  disorder  <»■ 
well,  to  the  work  of  God,  with  even  an  apostle's  zeal,  I  feel  much  reeigna^ 
tion  to  his  providence,  respecting  the  event  of  this  and  each  other  afikir. 
Tour  prayers  I  know  will  not  be  wanting.    In  mine  I  have  felt  and  ac« 
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mowledgad  tbe  necoMity  o£  admooilory  djapwuttjoee,  mad  even  bm 
been  in  some  degree  thankful  for  them.  I  have  sapplicated  heaven,  that 
whatever  afflictioiie  are  abaolately  needful  to  make  me  and  keep  me 
such  aa  I  ought  to  be,  and  such  as  I  find  it  very  diflicnk  to  be,  may  be 
applied.  At  whatever  cost,  I  fervently  wish  to  be  humble,  to  be  devo- 
tional, to  be  heavenly-minded,  in  short,  to  be  a  Christian.  life  is  but 
short;  and  it  is  long,  long  since  I  fencied  it  could  be  a  scene  of  pleasnie 
and  paradise.  I  consent  to  take  it  as  a  seriesofsonows ;  to  pass  through 
it  as  a  vale  of  tears,  if  in  the  end  that  better  world  may  pour  all  its  light 
and  its  joys  on  my  soul. 

My  visit  to  Mr.  Hughes  has  been  of  great  service  in  reqwct  of  my 
religious  feelings.  He  has  the  utmost  degree  of  evangelic  animation, 
and  has  incessantly,  with  aflectionate  earnestness  in  his  letters,  and  still 
more  in  his  personal  intercourse,  acted  the  monitor  on  this  suK^ect  It 
has  not  been  in  vain.  I  have  felt  the  commanding  force  of  the  dut^  to 
examine  and  to  judge  myself  with  a  solenm  faithfulness.  In  some  meip 
sure  I  have  done  so,  and  I  see  that  cm  this  great  subject  I  have  been 
wn»ig.  The  views  which  my  judgment  has  admitted  in  respect  to  the 
gospel  in  general,  and  Jesus  die  great  pre-eminent  object  in  it,  have  not 
inspired  my  a£^tions  in  that  animated,  unbounded  degree,  which  would 
give  the  energy  of  enjoyment  to  my  personal  religion,  and  apostolic  seal 
to  my  ministrations  among  mankind.  This  feet  is  serious,  and  moves 
my  deep  regrets.  The  time  is  come  to  take  on  me,  with  stricter  bonds 
and  more  a&ctionate  warmth,  the  divine  discipleship.  I  fervently  invoke 
the  influences  of  Heaven,  that  the  whole  spirit  of  the  gospel  may  take 
possession  of  all  my  soul,  and  give  a  new  and  powerful  impulse  to  my 
practical  exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  Messiah. 

My  opimons  are  more  Calvinistic  than  when  I  first  came  here ;  so 
much  so  as  to  be  in  direct  hostility  with  the  leading  principles  of  belief 
in  this  society.  The  greatest  part  of  my  views  are,  I  believe,  accurately 
Calvinistic  My  opinion  respecting  future  punishments  is  an  exception. 
Judging  £pom  what  is  here,  I  deem  that  the  season  must  with  you  be 
still  very  inclement  Very  soon,  however,  another  May  will  shed  its 
mild  influences  to  alleviate  my  father's  pains  and  confinements  My 
mother  will  feel  even  so  short  a  remove  an  added  burden  in  the  fatigue 
of  a  return  from  Hebden-hridge,  Heptonstall,  &c.  Which  house  is  it  in 
tbe  fold  that  you  occupy  7  Nothing  of  consequence  is  in  motion  here, 
except  indeed  the  arrangements  respecting  tbe  income  tax,  which  seem 
to  transform  many  into  enemies  of  government  who  professed  to  be  friends 
before.  What  is  the  state,  on  tbe  whole,  of  the  cotton  trade  ?  No  trade» 
however,  no  resources  of  any  kind,  can  long  support  the  present  enor^ 
moos  system — as  about  a  third  part  of  the  whole  productive  industzy 
of  the  nation  goes  directly  to  tbe  purposes  of  government  and  war,  with 
the  prospect  of  a  still  larger  proportion  being  so  diverted  each  succeeding 
year. 
The  fete  of  Europe,  it  seems,  is  about  to  be  put  to  a  last  trial  in  Ger* 
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■Hay-    HtlieFimiehtie0tinsiioceMM,  iiiiiv«ndf«voliiti<m,l^^ 
not  excepted,  fleenu  a  matter  of  course.    One  of  my  last  ietmoDB  wtt 
on  tbe  text,  **  The  Lord  veigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice.'*    His  kingdoBi 
come,  his  win  be  done 


ZZYIII.   TO  AN  UNKNOWH   LADT.    . 

ChickeMter  [date  uncertain]. 

Miae  C. — ^It  is  an  ingenaons  spirit  which  approaches  yon — chappy  to 
avow  an  animated  esteem  for  your  qualities,  and  very  sorry  for  the 
destiny  which  renders  you  a  stranger. 

The  accidental  mention  of  some  of  your  relatives,  during  an  evening 
I  lately  passed  with  a  highly  intelligent  and  respected  gentleman,  led 
the  conversation  at  last  to  yon.    I  had  not  heard  of  you  before.    Your 
friend  (qualified  by  uncommon  discernment  and  coolness  to  represent 
jnstly}  displayed  a  character  which  captivated  my  attention  entirely,  for 
I  instantly  perceived  that  no  common  spirit  gleamed  in  its  expressive 
Hnes.    He  described  your  quickness  and  vigor  of  thought,  the  cordial 
aidor  of  your  sentiments,  and  your  resolute  perseverance  to  obtain  what^ 
ever  accomplishments  you  determined  ought  to  be  yours.    He  spoke  of 
a  vivacity  significant  and  characteristic,  even  in  that  very  sprightly  ex- 
treme into  which  he  intimated  it  sometimes  plays.    He  added  the  best 
praise,  apparently  with  a  confidence  it  would  be  merited  for  ever;  he 
said  yon  were  good.    He  evidently  described  with  great  pleasure,  and 
has  selected  a  most  fortunate  subject  to  impart  it.    I  acknowledged  the 
cfaiims  of  the  interesting  stranger  with  an  emotion  that  exulted  in  an 
occasion  of  expressing  itself  so  warmly.    We  could  have  wished  Aot  to 
feel  that  the  instance  we  contemplated  was  a  rare  one.    We  were  sorry 
to  glance  a  look  of  mingled  pity  and  blame  on  the  common  cnrrency  of 
ftmale  character ;  and  contrast  was  not  necessary  to  Miss  C,  the  multi- 
tude soon  faded  from  sight,  and  left  her  alone.    We  wanted  but  your 
actual  presence  to  have  been  completely  happy  that  hour.    We  joined 
in  regret  that  the  world  should  have  influences  inauspicious  to  a  person 
of  such  happy  promise ;  that  to  live  in  its  gayer  scenes  especially,  and 
lose  none  of  the  refinements  of  6ensil»lity  and  conscience,  is  a  trial  of 
excellence  which  gives  benevolence  a  solicitude  even  for  Miss  C. 

A  little  while  after  this  conversation  the  thought  occurred  of  writing 
to  you.  But  would  not  this  be  a  strange  action  ?  would  not  some  fan- 
tastic animal  of  the  family  of  Don  Quixote  appear  to  Miss  C.'s  imagina- 
tion ?  Yet  why  ?  she  will  not  deny  my  right  to  be  interested  in  a  cha- 
taeter  Hke  hers,  wherever  it  is  found,  and  to  associate  her  image  with 
tiiose  ideal  forms  of  select  individuals  among  whom  I  love  to  muse. 
Will  not  the  admiration  which  I  cannot  refuse  to  rising  exceUence, 
tiiovgh  distant  and  personally  unknown,  entitle  me  to  convey  the  ex* 
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pnman  of  a  wid^  tfait  etcuping  dl  aolipie,  tfait  ooellenee  mijbe 

finished  into  full  aDd  pennanent  lofitre?  Ym!  I  have  a  right  to  the 
pleasure  of  thinkiiig  of  Misa  C,  of  wiahing  ahe  may  be  greatly  happy* 
and  of  telling  her  so,  though  in  thia  fomi  of  friendahtp  without  a  name. 

The  view  of  such  an  animated  and  strong  character  natmally  leada  to 
reflections  on  what  are  intimately  allied  to  it— high  principlea  and  ooo> 
dnct. 

If  I  should  venture  freely  cm  to  ez|»e88  some  of  theae  refleetiooa  to  the 
persons  at  whose  idea  they  rise,  will  ahe  absolve  me  7  will  candor  stiJl 
wear  her  accustomed  smile  ?  I  hesitate;  but  I  could  not  hesitate  if  I 
thought  you  would  in  any  degree  charge  me  with  impeitinenoe.  A  Ugh 
opinion  of  your  character  alone  could  have  suggested  the  thought  of  ad- 
dressing any  such  communications  to  you.  An  essential  principle  in  a 
superior  character  is  a  refined  self-respect,  and  I  conld  not  bear  fiar  a 
moment  to  hurt  this  delicate  and  honorable  feeling.  Formal  lecture* 
looking  presumption  would  not  more  incur  than  deserve  your  soom. 
Believe  me.  Madam,  no  mortal  can  detest  nK»e  than  I  do,  the  part  of  ao 
officious  intruder  with  a  world  of  pretended  wisdom  to  spare.  I  abhor  it 
With  8o  much  intelligence  and  principle,  you  will  of  yoorself  be  jost  to 
each  subject  of  deep  interest ;  but  this  is  the  very  reason  that  tempts  me 
to  offer  reflections  on  some  of  those  subjects  to  you.  I  know  the  loznry 
of  disclosing  ideas  to  a  mind  who  has  ideas,  of  expatiating  on  aome  grand 
interest  with  a  person  who  feels  already  all  ita  inspiration.  It  ia  like 
planting  a  favorite  flower  amid  a  bed  of  still  more  beautifttl  flowers,  in> 
stead  of  dooming  it  to  droop  or  die  among  nettles,  a  fate  very  similar  to 
that  of  aspiring  sentiments  when  attempted  to  be  imparted  to  trivial  or 
degraded  minds.  I  acknowledge  aml^ition,  Madam— the  wish  to  obtain 
he  some  of  my  sentiments  the  honor  of  mingling  with  yonrs.  I  wish  to 
enjoy  the  c(»nplacency  of  believing  that  for  a  little  while  a  very  interest* 
ing  lady  ba^  thought  with  me,  and  perhaps  has  not  been  displeased.  I 
feh'citate  you  on  possessing  a  mind  of  a  superior  order ;  what  paltry, 
vulgar  dust  to  this  are  those  distinctions  which  the  world  holds  oat  for 
its  fools  to  adore— and  they  do  adore !    Pagans ! 

Allow  me  to  second  your  own  views  in  the  wish,  that  you  may  secure 
Its  utmost  value,  disclose  all  its  energies,  embrace  all  ita  felicities, 
strengthen  it  to  the  last  possible  degree  of  power.  Let  the  mind  asswt 
an  existence  entire,  active,  and  strong,  a  contrast  to  so  many  minda 
y^Mch  we  see  glimmering  and  flitting  on  the  brink  of  nothing.  Let  it 
command  through  the  whole  system  of  feeling  and  action  with  an  ever« 
waking  and  mighty  prevalence  ;  so  that  life  may  be  to  the  utmost  that 
is  possible,  what  it  is  a  poor  thing  when  it  is  not,  the  life  of  mind.  Be 
the  superior  person,  the  dignified  Caroline.  You  feel  you  can,  therefore 
should,  nay,  wUl  be.  In  the  scene  of  mental  pleasures  and  attain- 
ments,  you  will  have  the  same  advantages  as  a  person  of  gigantic  sta* 
tore  in  a  grove  of  fruit-trees — an  ability  to  reach  the  highest  and  the 
best;  and  here  ability,  right  and  duty,  are  the  same.    Nature,  science 
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nonfa,  nfifkMiy  thate  beloagf  to  yon.  Ymi  have  power  to  enter  uil 
possess  these  treuuies ;  and  if  it  were  possible  yon  would  Toluntarily 
shut  yonnelf  out,  who  would  appland  the  self-denial  ?  who  but  those 
whose  applause  and  censure  you  would  despise?  How  slight  to  a 
vignroQs  nund,  how  iusiind  to  hearts  of  sensibility,  is  the  usual  tenor  of 
pursmts  and  intercourse  among  many  of  our  acquaintance,  among  the 
younger  part  especially— among  the  ladies  (I  think  I  do  not  see  Miss 
C.  frown) — among  the  ladiew  emphatically.  I  appeal  to  you  whether  in- 
aignificance,  frivolity,  inanity,  be  not  the  word  ?  Is  this  the  triumph  of 
existonce,  the  glory  of  being  rational,  the  superiority  of  man  over  a 
butterfly  ?  I  am  not  pleading  for  brown  solemnity,  the  November  habits 
of  fourscore  and  a  convent.  No !  No !  No !  I  am  pleading  for  the 
genuine  voluptuousness  of  life:  I  am  pleading  that  life  may  have  some 
aest  and  pmgnancy  infused  by  a  mind  acting  with  vivacity  on  subjects 
worthy  of  its  energy.  I  am  pleading  that  life  may  not  be  dissipated 
among  trifles,  till  at  last  itself  sicken  into  a  tasteless  trifle,  with  neither 
resources  to  be  happy,  nor  courage  to  expire !  You,  madam,  were  not 
designed  for  the  common  level,  nor,  I  think,  could  often  condescend  to 
it,  and  be  blameless ;  but  that  level  cannot  be  yours.  **  A  soul  pregnant 
with  celestial  fire  "  wiU  disdain  that  little  artificial  sphere  within  which 
imbecility  and  f<^y  have  condemned  themselves,  and  may  invite  you^  to 
move.  It  will  scorn  to  inhalnt  a  painted  egg-shell,  and  live  on  what 
commonly  passes  for  pleasure.  It  feels  attractions  irresistible,  the  mag- 
netism of  tiie  sky.    It  will  demand  its  own  element.     Let  it  rise ! 

The  divinest  object  is  to  be  good.  Pardon  me,  madam,  I  do  not  forget 
the  pleasing  frxt  that  you  are  good ;  only  I  am  wishing  that  you  may 
be  signally  so.  In  goodness,  any  elevation  below  the  sublimest  gratifies 
a  noble  spirit,  not  as  a  complacent  resting-place,  but  as  an  approach  to- 
waids  the  summit,  and  an  omen  of  reaching  it  ere-while.  A  more  than 
sufiSicient  number  will  be  content  to  inhabit  the  low  ground  of  virtue, 
and  Miss  C.  can  well  be  spared  to  try  the  ascent  to  those  elevated  possi- 
bilities wMch  she  cannot  have  beheld  with  indifS&rence.  I  trust  your 
contempt  is  not  less  than  mine,  of  the  common  notions,  cant,  and  con- 
duct, of  contented  mediocrity.  ~  How  much  nobler  is  the  generous  dis- 
tress which,  after  weeping  over  conscious  deficiency,  kindles  into  en- 
thusiasm at  the  fair  vision  of  perfect  goodness,  gilding  a  far-off  view  of 
future  destiny !  With  that  emotion  we  contemplate  a  great  example, 
and  eagerly  adopt  a  brother  or  sister  of  the  heart  from  the  regions  of 
death  or  poetry !  But  who  shall  convert  the  humble  pleasure  of  admiiv- 
ing  into  the  triumph  of  being  such  a  character  ?  To  a  question  like 
this.  Miss  C.*s  feelings  have  often  responded. 

There  is  one  solemn  rule  of  endless  obligation,  without  pledging  our- 
selves to  which  we  are  not  numbered  by  the  Eternal  among  his  own 
great  party  of  friends,  selected  through  the  creation ;  viz.  to  accomplish 
both  as  to  what  we  are,  and  what  we  do,  aZZ,  absolutely,  all  the  good  we 
um ;  cany  that  is  to  say,  by  the  comhination  of  all  our  time,  all  our  fiusnl* 
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If,  therefore,  at  any  pitch  of  attaiDment  or  ezeitioii  we  pause  to  aak, 
"Is  not  tluB  enough  7"  and  again, ""  Will  not  this  soffice  7'*  the  answer 
18  instant  and  invariable,  ^  Can  you  do  no  more  7  Are  yon  improving 
yourtime  with  a  diligence  which  cannot,  eannoC  be  more  intense?  Are 
yon  culti?ating  your  heart  and  mind  with  a  solicitode  of  wisdom  not  to 
be  augmented  7  Are  you  serving  mankind  with  a  Saviour's  benevolenee, 
and  God  with  a  mark's  zeal  7"  Answer,  O  conscience  I  tfaoo  canst 
tail !  Rigid  but  sublime  conditiooi !  yet  not  rigid  either,  for  gsodnsss  is 
not  a  task  of  superstition,  and  foreign  to  the  great  affiur  of  hsppinessu 
To  be  good  is  to  be  happy.  Angels  are  happier  than  mankind  I 
tbey  are  better. 

"  What  a  glorious  world !"  I  exclaim,  as  I  look  up  to  the  i 
elear  effalgeuce  and  cloudy  beauties  of  the  sky,  and  then  aver  all  the 
vemal  charms  of  the  earth.  How  genuine,  how  innocent,  are  all  these 
delightful  visions !  '*  Peace  be  to  thee,  candid  nature,  and  thy  scenes  I 
Thou  art  what  thou  appearest"  But  this  indeceptive  disdosore  of  the 
reality  of  things  does  not  prevail  among  the  objects  of  hnmao  pnrstiit ; 
for  see  the  numbers  who  in  quest  of  happiness  are  &tally  deloded— 4le- 
loded  sur^y,  for  they  could  never  choose  to  be  so  miserable. 

It  is  unfortunate,  in  such  a  scene,  to  dare  the  experiment  without  the 
keen  and  watchful  fire  of  an  angel's  eye.  Decree  in  the  outset,  dsv 
madam,  that  you  wiU  rtot  be  imposed  upon.  As  the  fair  forms  that  pio* 
inise  hi4>pine8s  and  joy  approach  yon  and  invito  your  attention  with 
amies,  arrest  them  and  compel  them  vnthin  the  cirele  where  tnith  com* 
bats  enchantment.  How  many  will  you  aeod  deformed  away !  Be  r^ 
solute !  Pluck  away  every  mask  and  veil !  Look  at  them  with  the 
mind's  full  force ;  examine  them  sternly,  as  Rhadamanthns  judging  the 
parted  spirite.  Exert  this  keen  inquisition  on  everything— your  habits, 
your  friends,  your  engagranents,  and  whatever  is  important  to  you.  Re- 
peat, that  you  will  not  be  imposed  on ;  ascertain  the  ftct,  grasp  the 
i^ty.  Ask,  *'  A^hat  good  7  what  tendency  7  what  price  7  what  dara- 
tioa  ?"  Ask,  and  pause.  Determine  to  extort  the  rejdy  of  trath.  Oil, 
^  not  relent  I  a  judge  or  a  captive !  The  hour  of  trial  must  precede 
the  hour  of  felicity.  Remember  that  each  delusive  appearsnoe  may 
conceal  a  fountain  of  some  deadly  element,  which  the  u^rtonato  per- 
auLthat  examines  not  but  confides,  may  soon  perceive  to  open,  and  po«r 
a  Stygian  stream  over  the  whole  of  life.  Remember  that  each  delasios 
must  ultimately  fly ;  how  h&ippy  then,  to  anticipate  the  hour  of  revela- 
tm,  and  leave  as  little  as  possiUe  to  be  taught  by  grim  experience,  witk 
Ikt  execrable  lesson  in  black  print !  Thus,  while  so  many  are  doomei 
to  wake  from  the  dreams  of  vanishing  delight,  may  you  possess  ^  the 
Bober  certainty  of  waking  bliss ;"  and  may  your  felicities,  as  Ifaey  bloom 
^  aspire,  embrace  the  column  of  eternity,  and  live  for  ever !  Instruc- 
tion, with  ite  detail  of  cauticms,  is  not  for  you.  A  firiendly  voice  wifl 
ut  My  to  you,  *'  Avoid  this  and  the  other;  do  not  eoadoseend  to  Hw 
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petty  diddng  of  canls ;  do  not  wute  your  time,  and  the  dear,  deliglitfid 

luxuries  of  a  sentimental  breast,  in  those  modish  groups  of  company 
where  Bliss  C.  or  where  Minerva  would  appear,  and  act  with  no  supe- 
riority over  a  pretty  fool."  No ;  you  will  sit  in  judgment  yourself,  and 
act  from  a  decision  all  your  own.  You  are  able,  you  are  worthy ;  do 
not  forget  a  judge's  deliberation. 

The  Mends  of  virtue  are  pledged  by  that  friendship  to  an  incessant 
hostility  against  folly  in  all  its  forms.  You  have  determined,  thrafefoie, 
what  kind  of  regard  may  be  due  to  some  of  the  caprices  of  fashion,  and 
to  all  its  slaves ;  to  mere  beaux  and  beUes;  to  the  vain  pomp  of  wealth 
and  rank,  parading  to  the  vulgar  gaze,  In  the  laughable  notion  that  to 
lock  big  \Btobe  great ;  to  what  may  be  called  the  cant  of  gentility,  minc- 
ing, in  aflected  phrases,  through  all  its  varieties  of  insignificance ;  and  to 
the  tribe  of  occupations  and  insect  amusement  (alas !  flies  about  a  dead 
body !)  which  engage  so  many  of  the  circles  oi  what  is  called  "  polished 
society.*'  Smite  some  of  these  forms  of  folly  with  an  ardent  beam  of 
your  mind,  and  they  will  &de  before  you  like  Hamlet's  ghost  at  the 
crowing  of  the  cock. 

Against  all  these  virtue  expresses  unalterable  antipathy,  and  shall  her 
accomplished  votary,  her  Caroline,  do  less?  Folly  meanwhile  may 
wonder  why  you  should  not  graciously  smile.  It  belongs  to  a  virtuous 
spirit  to  assert  an  independence  of  character,  a  power  of  self-directioii, 
and  to  scorn  and  violate  custom,  and  everything  else  that  opposes  its 
sublime  principles.  Dtopicable  is  an  atom  character,  carried  along  with 
the  mass, — a  human  bubble,  impotent  to  move  an  inch  against  the 
stream.  You  are  a  person  not  to  be  led,  but  to  lead ;  your  mental  vigor 
will  frequently  give  you  an  ascendency  among  those  you  may  associate 
with,  and  benevolence  wiU  point  it  to  its  noblest  use ;  can  you  imagine 
to  yourself  a  pleasure  more  emphatic  than  to  enlighten  and  meliorate  ? 
Reflect  on  the  serious  discipline  and  momentous  value  of  life ;  reflect 
that  life  itself  will  come  to  an  end.  These  thoughts  will  take  avmy 
much  from  gaiety ;  these  deauctions  ought  to  be  made.  The  claims  are 
such  as  we  are  not  likely  to  refuse ;  what  remains  will  be  legitimate. 

I  know  how  ungracious  an  oflfering  such  a  letter  as  this  would  be  to 
many  young  ladies ;  some  would  call  it  impertinent ;  some  fantastic,  and 
very  many  insufferably  serious.  ^'  The  ghost  of  Cato !"  they  would 
exclaim,  and  recoil.  In  saying  this  I  am  not  assuming  that  you  must 
of  course  necessarily  approve ;  yet  I  have  addressed  these  ideas  to  you 
in  the  persuasion  that  they  would  not  be  unwelcome,  though  they  could 
not  be  necessary.  If  they  were  necessary,  I  know  they  would  not  be 
acceptable.  ''  And  if  not  necessary,"  perhaps  you  will  say, ''  why,  after 
aU,  do  you  write  ?"  Can  you  not  then,  madam,  be  kind  to  the  ambition 
I  mentioned  before  ? 

While  I  indulge  with  pleasure  and  pride  the  thought  of  revolving 
sentiments  toiih  Miss  C.  rather  than  for  her,  another  thought  tells  me 
that  it  is  not  exactly  thus  that  her  sentiments  would  have  flowed,  and 
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•Mt  esMSj  fbms  she  wdald  h&ve  commnnicated  theDa  to  a  perdob  ibr 
whom  she  meant  to  express  her  high  complacency  and  respect  Sbe 
would  have  infused  a  certain  engaging  spirit  through  all  that  would  have 
ehanned  away  the  possibility  of  ofience,  and  made  an  intmsion  ever 
dear  to  memory. 

Weil,  madam,  Imt  do  accept  the  intentions  of  this  strange  Wtter, 
frcm  a  person  who  wonders  timt  a  sympathetic  interest  in  ezcellenoeb 
fhoQgh  unseen,  tJundd  be  strange.*^ 


2XIX.   TO  TH£  BMY.   JOSSPH  HVORBS. 

Chichester,  Jlprii  29,  ITOi. 

Mr  ncAS  ^iend^ — ^me  days  spent  &om  heme  have  oomhined  witk 
other  circumstances  to  delay  what  ought  to  have  been  an  immediate 
answer  to  your  last.  My  acknowledgments  are  due  for  the  servioe 
rendered  me  in  waiting  on  Mr.  Wathen,  and  transmitting  his  adince. 
It  will  be  followed, — not  indeed  without  a  strong  suspicion  that  there  it 
«ome  disorder  in  the  giobe  of  tfie  eye,  to  which  this  treatment  alone 
wifl  not  reach.  I  now  see,  or  fancy,  a  slight  amendment  in  the  lids. 
For  the  greater  part  of  the  time  since  I  wrote,  the  eyes  altogether  havfe 
been  in  a  state  somewhat  more  favorable  in  respect  of  feeling,  than  I 
Aen  described.  That  any  progress  has  been  made  towards  removing 
the  principal  cause  of  disorder,  whatever  it  may  be,  I  cim  scarcely  aUow 
tnyself  to  hope.  My  wished  join  with  yours,  that  this  and  every  other 
painful  visitation  may  have  a  purifying  effect 

Lately  1  have  felt  a  degree  of  gratitude  which  I  had  before  scarcely 
bdieved  possible,  for  the  discipline  of  suffering,  while  a  merciful  hand 
ttpplies  ft  to  correct  the  mind. 

i  proceed  to  the  substance  of  your  letter.  I  shall  not  coQoeal  that  the 
fim  impression  was  much  of  the  painful  kind,  I  said  to  myself,  walk- 
ing pensively  in  a  field,  "  Here,  while  I  speak  of  the  miseries  of  human 
gailt  and  impotence,  assert  the  inanity  of  haman  merits,  and  the  pre- 
sumptuous impiety  of  reposing  in  any  degree  on  sej/^— while  1  refer 
eveiythiag  to  divine  grace,  assert  the  infinite  value  of  the  Saviour,  say 
that  he  is  *  all  in  all,'  exhibit  him  as  the  blessed  and  only  hope  of  tli 
world — ^I  encounter  a  cold  and  discordant  sympathy  among  the  principal 
persons  of  the  connexion.  I  am  called  Calvinistic,  Methodistic,.  and 
cast  Old;  of  the  synagogue.  I  address  myself  to  minds  of  happier  light, 
whose  intelligence  I  admire,  whose  piety  I  love,  and  ihey  see  nothing  in 
the  emotions  which  have  prompted  my  sighs,  my  prayers,  my  ardenit 
hopes,  more  than  the  illusions  of  imagination,  but  tiiinly  and  partially 
toneealing  an  *  entniLy  against  God,*  which  still  lies  black  and  immove- 

*  "The  consumptive  complaint  of  which  this  young  lady  dieid,  ^  «* 
m<6  of  twenty-one,  has  in  two  or  three  yeara  earned  off  Ih»  »o»«  •"*• 
m  8iiter3.''-JVb*€  by  Mr,  JFUter. 
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Me  at  the  fomidatioii  of  all !  Tis  tfana  I  am  for  ever  repelied  ipoii 
every  point  of  religious  confraternity,  and  doomed,  still  dooiiied»  a  m^ 
kncholy  monad,  a  weeping  solitaire.  Oh  world !  how  from  thy  every 
quarter  blows  a  gale,  wintry,  cold,  and  Ueak,  to  the  heart  that  would 
ezpaadr 

.These  were  the  feelings  of  the  instant ;  bat  I  soon  recovered  oalmnesH 
'  eik>a£^  to  recognize  the  faithful  friend  in  the  sharp  inquisitor,  and  lo 
thank  him  both  for  his  benevolence  and  for  the  mode  of  evincing  it. 
Had  he  discovered  less  penetration  or  less  faithfulness,  I  should  have 
lespeeted  him  less.  I  am  constrained  to  feel  you  are  worthy  to  be  my 
Preceptor  still ;  and,  while  I  hope  to  extract  some  good  from  every  one, 
I  trust  to  receive  it  in  copious  eommnnications  from  you. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  salutary  for  myself  to  entertain  some  of  the  same 
apprehensions  which  you  have  expressed,  and  certainly  a  severe  in- 
vestigation  of  the  state  of  my  mind  discloses  so  much  that  is  unworthy, 
or  equivocal,  as  to  warrant  auspicion  to  eictend  still  further  than 
I  see. 

I  know  it  too  well,  that  for  a  long  course  of  time,  during  which  I 
have  felt  an  awful  regard  for  religion,  my  mind  has  not  been  under  the 
full,  immediate  impression  of  its  most  interesting  character,  the  most 
gracious  of  its  inf  uences,  its  evangelic  beams.  I  have  not  with '-  o^pea 
&ce  beheld  the  transforming  glory  of  the  Lord."  I  have,  as  it  were, 
worshipped  in  the  outer  courts  of  the  temple,  and  not  habitually  dwelt 
in  that  sacred  recess  where  the  God  <^  love  reveals  all  himself^  in  Jesus 
Christ.  And  is  it  difficult  to  conceive,  that  in  aspiring  and  advaiiciii|r 
towards  a  better  state,  I  may  be  accompanied  for  a  while  by  scnne  raea- 
Bure  of  the  defects  and  the  shades  contracted  in.that  gloomy  sojouziiy 
which  I  must  for  ever  deplore  ? 

It  is  much  to  affirm,  and  I  think  I  may  with  great  confidence  affirm, 
that  all  my  cherished,  warmest  desires  and  intentions  are  consonant  to 
the  pure  evangelic  standard.  May  I  not  allege  it  as  some  proof  of  this, 
that  I  at  present  wish  to  commit  myself  to  the  full  extent  of  the  apoeto- 
lic  profession ;  nay,  more,  that  I  do  habitually  commit  myself  here,  at 
the  expense  of  the  feelings  which  regard  the  coincidence  or  opposition 
of  those  I  am  connected  with  7 

You  doubt  whether  my  heart  has  really  given  the  fulness  of  its  afieo- 
tion  to  the  Saviour.  As  fiir  as  my  heart  itself  feels  this  doubt,  it  is  filled 
with  trembling ;  it  assuredly  can  never  rest  till  no  doubt  on  the  subgect 
remains. 

But  which  of  the  principles  of  that  devotion  are  wanting  ?  Certainly 
none  of  the  solemn  reasons  of  it  are  wanting,  and  none,  I  think,  unfeU, 
Whatever  is  appalling  in  the  aspect  of  the  king  of  terrors,  whatever  is 
affecting  in  the  welfare  and  prospects  of  a  soul  guilty,  immortal,  axid 
my  own  ;  all  that  is  interesting  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  that  is  cona- 
BMUiding  in  the  opening  visions  of  Eternity,  or  awful  in  the  contemplatiooi 
of  God  the  Jndge,— «]1  these  concur  with  the  infinite  worthiness  of  that 
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SiLvbur,  to  conirtraiii  me  into  the  saerad  nnfoiiy  vd  to  Mil  it  Otn  a 
loore  urgent  and  immense  interest,  can  stronger  bonde,  nMike  liini  te 
Lord  of  my  heart  or  of  yours  ?  Are  tiieee  not  jvedaely  the  tmaem 
why  he  ihould  be  dear  ?  Yes,  he  stands  forward  to  my  view  in  a  ommI 
momentous  connexion  with  all  these;  and  in  whatever  degree  theee 
mighty  objects  are  a^cting  to  me,  in  that  degree  he  )■  beeone  fwrimahlo 
and  beloved. 

But  you  fear  I  do  not  fully  meet  the  moet  important  office  and  eh^ 
meter  of  the  Saviour,  that  of  a  deliverer  from  the  miseries  of  sin ;  that 
I  do  not  receive  Jesus  in  the  deep  abasement  of  conscions  goitt.  Per- 
haps you  imagine  me  approaching  him  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  sboold 
say,**!  have  sat  in  judgment  on  thy  claims,  and  I  find  that  thou  mi 
vjortky  (hat  I  should  be  thy  friend ;  I  choose,  therefore,  to  wear  the  homart 
cf  thy  cause,  and  rank  amOng  thy  dignified  foUowers.**  Indeed  yon  an 
mistidLen.  It  is  at  tiie  audit  of  conscience,  while  guilt  weighs  heavy  on 
my  heart,  that  I  learn  the  true  and  unspeakable  value  of  a  Redeemer. 
But  I  have  ever  felt  this  internal  world  of  iniquity,  and  the  endless  griefa 
that  accompany  it,  a  mournful  theme.  Surely  I  might  have  been  ex- 
ctised,  though  I  did  not  disclose  in  detail  dl  the  sentiments  that  ezcni- 
date  or  melt  a  soul,  contemplating  and  lamenting  its  deep  depravity  and 
aggravated  guilt.  I  might  have  been  forgiven  a  reluctance  to  expatiate 
on  the  subject  as  personal  to  myself,  before  any  being  but  Him  only 
who  can  pardon.  Is  it  not  enough  that  I  am  awfully  sensible  how  pre- 
sumptuous and  hopeless  this  advance  to  Him  would  be,  without  a  freqiwat 
reference  to  the  woA  of  Jesus  Christ  T 

Why  would  my  friend  attribute  the  ccnfidenoe  wHh  which  I  have  ex* 
pressed  my  intentions  and  expectations  to  a  vain  self-sufficiency,  when 
it  could  be  assigned  to  a  much  more  generous  cause,  the  force  of  resistksi 
conviction  ?  It  is  impossible  to  fieel  what  I  sometimes  feel,  and  not  in- 
dulge at  the  time  (inconsiderately,  it  may  be)  a  persuasion,  that  the 
eflfect  of  such  emotions  must  be  eternal.  *^  My  heart  presumes  it  cannot 
bee,  The  relish  all  my  days."  I  scarcely  ever  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment without  feeling  all  that  I  now  describe ;  and  I  love  to  cherish  thii 
ardor.  Indeed  this  enthusiasm  often  subsides  into  the  recollection  of 
past  ardors,  convictionB,  confidence,  hopes,  and  iheir  fate  !  I  then  won- 
der I  can  ever  indulge  confidence  again.  But  again  it  swells  and  risea 
-4uid  should  it  not  rise  ? — at  tibe  view  of  that  gracious  economy  of 
divine  influences  and  strength  from  heaven  which  Jesus  has  proclaimed 
and  still  administers.  I  am  verily  persuaded  that  no  man  embracee 
this  part  of  the  Gospel  with  a  firmer  belief  or  a  warmer  joy  than  I  do. 
I  solenmly  aver  that  all  my  habitual  confidence,  as  to  wlmt  I  shall  b^ 
come  or  accomplish,  rests  exclusively  here.  The  alternative  is  such  a 
bope,  or  flat  despair. 

^Mortifications,  censures,  injustice,  &ilures,  await  the  Christiaii 
lealot''  Yes,  it  is  impossible  I  can  have  observed  the  world  so  long, 
umI  not  be  apprised  of  it  all.    I  perceive  the  thorns  and  briars  tMigtod 
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•frap!  his  iNitb,  «pd— ta  fiQ  iqp  the  ptctoio— the  spiders  that  hazte 
«lf|i^]^  thenjk — tbe  causea  of  disgast  added  to  the  causes  of  paia  The 
most  sangwoe  tos  of  zeal  and  benevolence  should  not,  and  cannot 
l99g,  delude  hiAJudgraentoiit  of  theGeitain,Bad,andperBiaDentesti0ale. 
oif  "Pft"V^"r*.  liuman  socte^,  oonpoimded  as  it  is  with  ignonince»  pre- 
judice, «i^  (fonceit,  furmsfaes  ux^gia^us  statmUs  to  work  upon*  It 
is  but  to  a  comparative  few  that  the  Christian  missiottary  can  hope  to. 
Im|,  n^ul  Melancthoa  soon  had  cause  to  "^  smile  in  bitterness  "  at  his 
fond  yojgi^ful  esqpectations  oC  convincing  and  reforming  all  mankiiid* 
There  ajre  many  whiHn,  as  Dr.  Young  says,  "^you  cannot  love  hut  for 
the  Almighty's  sal^."  Qh,  what  a  humifiation  of  all  thai;  was  aspiring, 
what  a,  Uast  q(  aJA  Uiat  was  tender,  have  I  sometimes  ezperienoed  on 
ntaking  the  tra^isition  i^om.  the  exaltation  of  j^yer,  and.  the  fervors  of 
chariity  in  the  doeet,  to  th?  praxis — in  tlie  actual  sight  and  intercourse 
of  maijtkind.  A  reflectixi^  man's  expectations  will  indeed  be  moderate*, 
aiod.  it  will  b^  di&cult  for  him  to  cooobine  with,  his  zeal  and  e&oi^  that 
enthusiasm,  ^hich  is  forbidden  to  mingle  its  fire  with  his  hopes.  But 
'what  then  1  What  happy  en^gy  has  sustained  and  implied  Watt»  and» 
Doddridge  t  What  energy  doa  fiic  Pearce,  Hinton,  or  youredf  2  Ajoii 
^annot  I  be.  kept  constant  to  the  righteous  cause  by  the  voice  of  the 
Eternal  t  Cannot  /  feel  the  solemn,  daims  of  a  dntjr  that  leoRres  me  no. 
choice?  Cannot  /  consider  Him  who  endured  tbe  contnM&ctioB  of 
Qintl?^rs  agsiqst  himself?  Cannot  I  have  respect  tp  the  reeoiK^)€awe  pf 
if^jmfd  I  As.  to  ''  dis2^;)pointment  in  the  expectation  of  apphiuse,"  ^  to 
'^tbe  sacrifice  of  philosophic  fame,''  if  you  will  believe  me>  I  hold  these. 
Qonsideratipns  i^ry  light  I  have  Wely  thought:  on  this  sutjject  in- 
^^jQsely,  and,  not  in.  vain.  Philosophy  itself  unites  \i^th  rdigion  to  pour 
an.  utter  contempt  on  the  passion  for  ^me.  I  have  been,  laboring.  & 
S^d.  while  to  fix  my  mind  firmly  on  this  principle — ^namely,  to  persist, 
in  what  I  judge  the  most  excellaot,  resolutely,  zealously,  and  mKikenu- 
Vly,  qnd  anhf  for  unaUeraUe  reasons^  and  then  regard;  neither  praise  xtoc 
Qen^iute,  admiralion  nor  contempt,  caresses  nor  abuse,  any  oth^nnrise 
^^  as  the^  may^  affect  ray  pow^  of  doing  good. 

There  is  gfreat  Jbrce  in  your  remarks  on  the  deceptions  of  irnqgiruUion, 
A,  strong  imagination,  expanding  and  sw:eeping  over  ages,  and  worlds  in 
q^il^  of  grandeur,  will  exult  in  the  sight  of  whatever  is  great  in  any  de- 
^rti^ent  of.  conteu^lation,  as  well  the  evangelic  as  any  other.  It  vnU 
i^il  it;  as  an  citjectof  ia^ie.  It  will  revel  in  a  sublime  romance  of  reli- 
gion* lit  will  admire  the  character  of  Jesus,  and  some  of  the  Christian 
tputl^s  af4  prQspcicts,  as  m£^gnificentoliects,.  analogous  to  the  heavenly 
bodi^,  aqd  stupendous  phenomena  in  the  physical  universe.  These 
feelings.may,  exist  where  they  do  not  evince,  nor  form  any  part  of  the 
influences  of,  a  divine  spirit  pervading  the  soul  and  making  it  evanseUo 
i|nd  hi^v;enly.  This  is  what  you  mean ;  I  believe  it  is  too  true.  But 
il(^  t,heuj  is  the  criterion  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  these  fervors  iu 
1^ W^  W^J    ^^  P^^^  will  be  found  in  the  consistency,  or  inqcf^ 
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ngteney  of  these  feefings  with  the  o^er  movementB  of  the  mind,  and  in 
their  oonseqiieiicee.  Let  RoasBean  be  tibe  instance.  In  his  eloqveal 
praise  of  Christianity,  taken  by  itself,  you  will  hardly  detect  a  proof  tint 
it  is  not  dictated  by  a  piety  sublime  as  his  genios.  Aak  then.  Does 
RonsBeaii  zealoosly  endeayor  to  establish  all  the  proofe  of  Christianity  T 
Does  Ronssean  reverentiy  submit  his  genius  and  his  philosophic  speeola* 
tioDs  to  its  antiiority  ?  Does  Ronssean  receive  with  equal  pleasure  ftm 
ahasvng,  as  the  elevating,  truths  of  Christianity  ?  Does  he,  as  a  guQif 
being,  lejoice  in  Christ  chiefly  as  a  Saviour  f  Can  he  despise  philosophie 
fame  for  the  sake  of  Christ  ?  Does  he  zealously  pnx^laim  him  to  his 
brethren  ?  Is  he  sensible  of  the  exceDence  of  the  Christian  consolatiGoa  T 
Does  be  pray  fervently  ?  Does  he  deny  himself  and  take  up  Us  croas  T 
Are  his  morals  reformed  ?  These  would  prove  him  a  Christian,  and  his 
eloqnepce  would  be  that  of  an  apostle.  ^Tis  matter  of  never-ending  r^ 
gret  that  Rousseau's  character  will  not  bear  such  a  process  of  trial.  I 
am  not  claiming  any  kindred  to  his  sublime  genios  while  I  bring  mysell 
to  die  touchstone,  and  say,  ^  A  glow  of  imagination ;" — but  certeinly 
that  is  not  aU.  The  gospel  is  to  me,  not  a  matter  of  complacent  specu- 
lation only,  but  of  momentous  use,  of  urgent  necessity.  I  come  to  Jesus 
Christ  because  I  need  pardon,  and  purification,  and  strength.  /  fed 
more  diased,  as  he  appears  more  divine.  In  the  dust  I  listen  to  his  in- 
stmctions  and  commands.  I  pray  fervently  in  his  name,  and  above  aU 
things  for  a  happy  union  with  him.  I  do,  and  will  proclaim  him.  For 
his  sake  I  am  willing  to  go  through  evil  report  and  good  report.  I  wish 
to  lire  and  die  in  his  service. 

Is  not  this  some  resemblance  of  "*  the  simplicity  of  the  fishermen,'*  on 
which  you  insist  with  emphasis  ?  This  spirit,  my  dear  friend,  is  in  a 
certain  degree^ — to  be,  I  trust,  divinely  augmented^ — assuredly  mine. 
The  Galilean  fiiith  has  gained  the  ascendant,  and  I  anticipate,  though 
with  humility  and  intervals  of  fear,  everything  happy  from  its  influence. 
The  tide  of  my  mind  is  really  turned,  snd  though  it  has  not  yet  mounted 
the  desired  heiglxt,  I  trust  I  cannot  be  mistaken  as  to  its  direction. 

The  hint  in  your  letter  respecting  scripture  diction,  was,  I  remember, 
in  your  conversation,  a  direct  accusation  of  my  being  philoeopMcaBy 
relnctant  or  ashamed  to  employ  it  No  charge  was  ever  more  unjust 
I  acknowledge  the  defect,  but  ^  reason  <^  it  is  a  memory  which  I  caa 
never  trust  to  attempt  verbal  citations  from  any  book,  unless  either  I ' 
have  time  fer  recollection,  or  have  the  passage  written  before  me;  nay, 
the  reason  is  anything  rather  than  the  one  you  have  surmised. 

Thus  &r  I  have  written,  and  with  more  prolixity  than  I  infended ; 
somewhat  in  character  of  eHent  to  my  pen.  But  after  all,  my  o^iital 
conceni  is,  not  to  defend  what  I  am,  but  to  be  what  I  ou^  to  be.  If 
some  of  the  evils  you  have  suggested  do  still  adhere  to  me,  my  most 
ardent  prayer 4s  for  their  removal.  Will  not  yours  be  added  ?  Meaa* 
while  both  my  feelings  and  a  strong  oonvictioD  of  duty  impel  me  towaida 
action.    The  reflection  on  the  inutility  to  which  I  have  been  doomed  m 
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loi^fQfteK.ilutvioloangaiflh.  I  cannot  Avast  nfwlf  of  tha] 
that  I.bolong  to.  some  popnkr  and  uaefiil  aphere.  Will  my  iMch  na^ 
apeoled  fdeiid  aaaiat  me  ?  Will  not  you  take  me  by  the  hand  ?  will  yea 
not  meet  with  a  bratber'a  cordiality  a  nturning  wand«rer  ?  Can  the. 
gvacioiia  qurit  of  the  Chriatiaa  caiiae  move  ita  advocate  nther  toiapel 
aaaociatea  than  invite  ?  Methinka  a  diadple  of  Jeaua  would  eay,  **  He 
ibai  i^  BOi  agahut  VBf  iB  for  vm,'^  Methinks  while  he  would  animadveit 
with  faithfolneaa  on  every  defect,  he  yet  would  zealonaly  nige  forward 
the  gfinemd  effect.  Methinks  he  would  wish  a  convaleacent  religiooiat 
placed  amid  the  moat  aalubrioua  air.  Bat  I  am  checkedr-I  ani 
chilled*  Was  not  your  letter  meant  to  tell  me  that  yon  would  not  iac v 
aiqr  responaibility  on  the  subject  ?  This  was  one  of  wof  ideas  in  the 
first  impression,  and  I  am  not  now  certain  of  the  contiary.  It  is  of 
preaaing  consequence  that  I  should  know.  Of  niy  engageaaent  hev^ 
«nly  one  month  remains.  1  cannot  regrrt  its  termination ;— it  la  a  Cibk 
n^an  sqjoum.  Do  not  accuse  me,  my  dear  ihend ;  do  not  require  that 
I  ahonld  work  nuracka.  A  most  uncommon  ooaabinatioD  of  circom- 
atancee  renders  it  almost  bopele0s  that  any  man  can  be  of  orach  aervice 
liere*  I  have  not  vmtten  to  any  person  but  yourself  on  the  aulgeet  of 
another  situation.  I  ought  to  consider  yon  as  a  fieivorable  specimen  of 
what  I  niight  expect  in  the  evangelic  counection ;  if  yon,  therefore,  xe* 
iufte  yourcount^iance,  it  wiQ  be  in  vain  to  ^ply  to  any  other.  Then 
thoawee^.  hopes  of  an  useful  happiness>  which  have  revival  with  apnmch 
ardor,  would  have  bloomed  but  again  to  die  I  Well ;  it  would  be  but 
cue  more  in  the  saUe  train  of  disappointments.  My  destiiq^  is  in  the 
h^da  of  n.gpod»  but  myeteiioua  Beings    Let  it  be  accomplidied  I 

Affectionately  yonrsy 

J.  FOSTEX. 


XXI.      TO   AN   UNICNOWlf    LADY.* 

About  MidsttXDmer,  17991 
1 0|[p9i^  notventnre  a  momentary  interruption  of  feelings  which  I 
ki^oiW.  ranistrjchoose  the  pensive  retirement  of  the  heart,  if  I  did  not  hope 
toJnaiiiiiate  a. sentiment  or  two,  not  discordant  with  the  tone  of  griefL 

I  ani  wilMfng  to  believe  the  interest  I  have  taken  in  your  happineas, 
wilLaptho^z^  me  to  convey  to  you,  at  such  a  serioua  hour,  the  esprea' 
avan  ofa  friendly  and  solicitous  sympathy.  I  am  willing  to  believe,  that 
the  sincere  respect  with  which  I  have  addressed  you  in  serener  days,t 
nifiU  be  a  I  pledge  to  you,  that,  in  assuming  such  a  Uberty,  I  cannot  fcnrget 
the  d#ca(Qy  of  respect  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  you,  now  you  are  in 

*  ".ThQ  person -to  whom  this  was  addressed  vras,  the  writer  believes,  in 
health  at  the  time  this  was  written,  but  died  a  few  months  afterwards. 
She  received  it  a  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  one  very  near  relatire,  and 
wlieB  another  was  each  day  expected  to  die." — JVotebyMr.  Foster, 
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tioaifro<^nAriii||r;  and  tint  tkis  Mttfe  attaolioii  wfafeh  I  ieea  to  ny^ 
Ktf  to  o«ro  yoa,  wffl  not  bs  deensd  to  viobte  the  sundMH  oCaonoir. 

I  shoold  be  moet  happy,  if  it  wen  poMible  te  dm  to  iaipeit  wm§ 
iBAunees  Hmt  ooaU  allevkte  the  oppnoerioM  of  the  heeit,  or  aid  jam 
{RtitiKlemitiae?«vepi)obatioiL  Bvt  I  due  not  indulge  eopteeaiBf  a  hope. 
I  Jmow  too  well  that  enfiBripg  diiy  to  the  iiiftroi'e  m^;  end  that  enf 
other  Mind,  though  actuated  by  the  kindest  wiihee,ie  etill  ateeign  nniiid, 
and  inhabiti  a  eepaiate  sphere,  from  which  it  ean  hot  faintly  heat  he 


Yet,  doobdaee,  there  eve  in  eodatenee  tnitha  of  aweet  end  mighty 
inspntkiii,  which,  peifectiy  applied,  wonld  calm  yoer  iselinga,  and 
imdiate  the  gloom  aioond  yon.  How  happy  were  te  art  to  oteal  each 
fire  from  heaven !  Ifow  mvch  I  wieh  it  yonra !  Yee,  and  then  are 
aoftemoge  of  dietresa,  glimpeea  of  serenity,  ideaa  of  tender  enthmieam, 
finn  proidpleB,  aidihme  aqiinngB,  to  mingle  with  the  iselinge  of  the  good 
in  every  atnatioa.  I  love  to  aasore  myeelf  theee  are  not  wanting  to  yoo* 
I  bope  they  will  prolong  the  benignant  charm  of  their  viaitation,  and  be 
at  intervals  cloeer  to  your  heart  than  even  the  canaee  of  aadnees  that 
envinm  yoa. 

You  will  not.  Miss  C,  disdain  the  solicitode  of  a  aincere  friend,  who  ie 
iaterested  An*  yon  white  yoQ  are  Boflfering,  and  lovea  the  aensibility  of  which 
he  regrets  he  cannot  begaile  the  pain.  I  think  I  would  he  willing  to 
feel  for  a  season  all  that  you  feel,  in  order  to  acquire  an  entire  and  poig* 
mot  sympathy.  This  alone  can  convey  the  exquisite  significance,  the 
nngic  of  soul,  into  the  suggestioiis  that  seek  to  revive  the  depreeeed 
energy  of  a  trader  heart.  I  would  exert  the  vrhole  efficacy  of  a  mind 
tbiis  psiofidly  instructed  to  soothe  or  to  animate ;  I  would  look  around 
for  every  truth  and  every  hope  to  which  heaven  has  imparted  sweetness, 
for  the  sake  of  minds  in  grief;  I  would  invoke  whatever  friendly  spirit 
hfts  power  to  shed  balm  on  anxious  or  desponding  cares,  and  unobserved, 
steal  a  part  of  the  bitterness  away ;  I  would  also  attempt  a  train  of 
"porous  thinking;  I  wonld  not  despair  of  some  advantage  from  the 
application  of  reasoning.  Indeed  it  is  known  too  well,  there  are  moments 
whea  the  heart  refuses  all  control,  and  gives  itself  without  reserve  to 
griefl  It  feels,  and  even  cherishes  emotions  which  it  cannot  yiehl  ap  to 
any  pow^  leas  than  that  of  heaven  or  of  time.  Arguments  may  vainly, 
sometiBies,  forbid  the  tears  that  flow  for  the  a&cting  events  of  remem* 
brance  ot  ax^cipatioQ.  Arguments  wiU  not  obliterate  scenes  whose 
every  circumstance  pierced  the  heart*  Arguments  cannot  recall  the 
victims  of  deaths  Dear  auctions  !•— the  sources  of  fdicity,  the  charm 
of  lifiB^ — what  pangs  too  they  can  cause !  Yon  have  loved  sensibility^ 
you  have  cultivated  it,  and  you  are  destined  yet,  I  hope,  to  obtain  many 
^  its  sweetest  pleasures ;  but  you  see  how  much  it  must  sometimes  cost 
yoa.  Contemn,  as  it  deserves,  the  pride  of  stoicism ;  but  still  there  arO' 
^  most  cogent  reasons  why  sorrow  should  somewhere  be  restraiaed4 
It  should  acknowledge  the  Undts  imposed  by  jndgmeMk  and  the  will  of 
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Haaven.  Do  not  yirid  your  mind  to  the  gloomy  eitiiietioii  of  vlter 
deflpondency .  It  still  retains  the  most  dear  and  valuable  hiteresls,  which 
require  to  be  saved  from  the  sacrifice.  Before  the  present  circumstances 
took  place,  the  wish  of  friendship  would  have  been,  tiiat  you  mi||^  be 
long  happily  exempted  from  thm ;  now  it  is  diat  you  may  gain  frooi 
them  aa  high  an  improvement  and  a  triumph  as  ever  an  excellent  mind 
won  from  trial  From  you  an  example  may  be  expected  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  virtuous  and  thoughtful  person  has  leamt  to  bear  the  melan- 
choly  events  of  life.  Even  at  such  a  seaaon  it  is  not  a  duty  to  abandon 
the  study  of  happiness.  Do  not  altogether  turn  away  from  sweet  hope 
with  her  promises  and  smiles.  Do  not  refuse  to  believe  that  this  dark 
cloud  will  pass  away,  and  the  heavens  shine  again ;  that  happier  days 
will  compensate  these  hours  that  move  in  sadness.  Grrief  will  have  its 
share — a  painful  share ;  but  grief  will  not  have  your  all,  Caroline. 
There  is  good  in  existence  stiU, — rich,  various,  endless, — the  pursuit  of 
which  will  elevate,  and  the  attainment  of  which  will  crown  you.  £ven 
your  present  emotions  are  the  distresses  of  tender  melancholy:  how 
widely  different  from  the  anguish  of  guilt !  Yours  are  such  tears  as 
innocence  may  shed,  and  intermingled  smiles — ^pensive  smiles,  indeed, 
and  transient,  but  expressive  of  a  sentiment  that  rises  toward  heaven. 

The  most  pathetic  energies  of  consolation  can  be  imparted  by  religion 
alone,  the  never-dying  principle  of  all  that  is  happy  in  the  creation. 
The  firm  persuasion  that  all  things  that  concern  us  are  completely  every 
moment  in  the  hands  of  our  Father  above,  infinitdy  wise  and  merciful ; 
that  he  disposes  all  these  events  in  the  best  possible  manner ;  and  that 
we  shall  one  day  bless  him  amid  the  ardors  of  infinite  gratitude  for  even 
his  most  distressing  visitations ; — such  a  sublime  persuasion  will  make 
the  heart  and  the  character  sublime.  It  will  enable  you  to  assemble  all 
your  interests  together ;  your  wishes,  your  prospects,  your  sorrows,  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  persons  that  are  dear  to  you,  and  present  them 
in  one  devout  offering  to  the  best  Father,  the  greatest  Friend ;  and  it 
will  assure  you  of  being  in  every  scene  of  life  the  object  of  his  kind,  per- 
petual care. 

Permit  me,  madam,  to  add,  that  one  of  the  most  powerful  means 
towards  preserving  a  vigorous  tone  of  mind  in  unhappy  circumstances, 
is  to  explore  with  a  resolute  eye  the  serious  lessons  which  they  teach. 
Events  like  those  which  you  have  beheld,  open  the  inmost  temple  of 
solemn  truth,  and  throw  around  the  very  blaze  of  revelation.  In  such  a 
school,  such  a  mind  may  make  incalculable  improvements.  I  consider  a 
scene  of  death  as  being  to  the  interested  parties  who  witness  it,  a  kind 
of  sacrament,  inconceivably  solemn,  at  which  they  are  summoned  by  the 
voice  of  heaven,  to  pledge  themselves  in  vows  of  irreversible  decision. 
Here  then,  Caroline,  as  at  the  high  altar  of  eternity,  you  have  been  called 
to  pronounce,  if  I  may  express  it  so,  the  invivlable  oath ;  to  keep  for  ever 
in  view  the  momentous  value  of  life,  and  to  aim  at  its  worthiest  use,  its 
suhUmest  end;  to  spurn  with  a  last  disdain,  those  fodish  trifles,  1JK>se 
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fiivokiis  mamties,  whidi  «o  gienenUy  within  am  dgbl  eoonune  lifi»  m 
the  locusts  did  Egypt ;  and  to  dev«te  yourself  with  the  ardor  of  paenoa 
to  attain  the  most  divine  improvements  of  the  human  soul ;  and  in  ahort^ 
to  hoU  yourself  in  preparation  te  make  that  inleraatiiif  WUMition  ta 
Siittljier  life,  whenever  you  tfaatt  be  elaimed  hy  the  Laid  ofihe  Woril 


ZZXI.  TO  JUS.   &•  lUlCT. 

Batter$ea,  JtUy  23, 1799. 
Mt  deab  Friend, — Allow  me  to  tell  you  that  the  varieties,  the 
pleasures,  or  the  mortifications  of  a  sojourn  in  the  husy  world  will  never 
obliterate  the  remembrance  of  the  most  meritorious  individual  I  met  with 
in  Chichester.  In  the  short  space  that  has  elapsed,  I  have  often  thought 
'  you.  I  have  fancied  to  myself  your  mode  of  life,  your  walks  In  the 
,  and  your  visits  to  your  coasins.  But  however,  when  one  ezperi* 
eoces  any  change  in  respect  to  one's  self^  one  is  ready  to  imagine  some 
change  in  every  thing  and  person  one  knows,  so  that,  if  I  were  to  revisit 
Chichester,  one  of  the  first  inquiries  of  my  eyes  and  my  voice  would  be 
aiter  changes.  Though  I  have  been  absent  but  three  or  four  weeks,  I 
should  ask,  <<  What !  are  you  quite  the  same  kind  of  person  ?"  '^  is  the 
circle  of  acquaintance  the  same  ?"  "  Is  Watery  Lane  the  same  7** 
''The  meeting  just  as  it  was?"  ''The  General  Baptists  quite  the 
same  ?"  « The  room  I  slept  in,  and  all  the  pictures  the  same  ?"  I 
Imow  at  least  that  /  am  too  much  the  same.  Oh !  I  pant  for  a  grand 
reyolution  in  all  my  soul  and  character.  I  wish  for  a  sacred  zeal,  for 
devotional  habits,  and  an  useful  life.  How  defective  in  all  these  while 
at  Chichester !  Conscience  often  told  me,  that  though  the  situation  waa 
indeed  unfavorable,  yet  no  small  part  of  the  fault  was  in  myself.  I  still 
feel,  and  shall  ever  feel,  the  regret  of  not  having  made  those  vigoroua 
exertions  which  I  might  have  made,  and  which,  if  made,  might  perhaps 
have  had  some  considerable  efiect.  I  have  aknost  wished  sometimes,  that 
1  could  have  been  there  a  season  longer  to  make  some  kind  of  atonement 
to  myself  and  the  people.  But  the  past  is  irrevocable.  I  hope  the  di»* 
approbation  with  which  I  review  it,  will  be  an  incentive,  a  strong 
incentive  to  a  noble  course  hereafter.    I  have  nothing  particular  to  tell 

you You  will  wonder  that  I  have  not  yet  been  in  London,  though 

1  am  within  four  miles  of  it,  and  see  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey 

in  the  distance  every  day It  will  be  a  great  gratification  if  you 

will  write  to  me  soon,  and  copiously  and  carelessly  as  you  would  talk. 
1  entreat  you  do  not  write  it  twice  over,  as  you  sometimes  do ;  'tia 

unnecessary,  and  it  makes  writing  a  serious  labor Cultivate 

religion— confide  in  the  unalterable  goodness  of  a  heavenly  Father — rejoice 
in  Jesus  Christ,  and  remember  me  in  your  prayers — ^you  are  not  forgotten 
'1  mine.    Yours,  with  most  Mendly  regard,  J.  Postbe.* 

* "  May  1, 1797,  Mr.  Foster  came  to  my  house  to  live.— June  38, 17»a 
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XXXII.      Tl>  MRS.   H.   MANT. 

Batteraea,  Dee,  31,  1799. 
....  I  have  been  occupied  a  great  part  of  my  tiine,  and  lazy  the 
lest ;  but  never  forgetful  of  the  kindness  I  experienced,  and  the  number^ 
less  pleasant  hours  which  I  spent  in  your  house,  and  which  daun  a 
perpetual  remembrance.  I  have  very  often  wished  to  know  and  intended 
writing  immediately  to  ask,  how  you  are  as  to  health,  prospects,  engage- 
ments, and  society.  How  many  thousand  things  we  should  have  said, 
wished,  debated ;  how  many  books  we  should  have  glanced  into ;  how 
many  living  characters  we  should  have  examined,  and  admired  or  con- 
demned; how  many  adventures  we  should  have  had,  or  recalled,  or 
dreamed,  if  we  had  passed  the  last  six  months,  like  the  former  ones,  in 
the  same  abode.  However,  though  at  a  distance,  and  knowing  nothing 
of  each  other's  course,  I  trust  the  time  has  not  been  passed  by  either 
without  some  improvement.  My  sojourn  here  has  been  rich  in  lessons 
of  various  kinds ;  and  this  last  day  of  the  year  calls  me  with  a  solemn, 
with,  as  it  were,  an  expiring  voice,  to  take  an  account  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  my  heart  and  in  my  life,  during  the  year  that  is  gone, 
and  through  all  the  time  that  has  passed  by  me  never  to  be  recalled.  I 
feel  it  must  be  a  mortifying  and  penitential  account ;  how  neglected  have 
been  the  talents,  how  waste  the  precious  hours,  how  little  the  good 
imparted  to  others !  how  cold  the  devotion  ascending — scarce  ascending, 
to  heaven !  My  soul  looks  with  most  painful  regret  on  various  scenes 
of  the  past,  and  particularly  on  the  negligent,  spiritless,  and  unevangeli- 
cal  strain  of  my  public  ministrations  at  Chichester.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  possible  to  have  done  great  good ;  but  it  certainly  was 
possible  to  have  zealously  attempted  it,  and  in  this  I  greatly  &iled.  I 
hope  such  recollections  will  have  the  effect  to  stimulate  all  my  future 
efR>rts,  and  tlms  derive  to  me  a  valuable  advantage,  even  from  the  guilty 
remissness  of  the  past.  Let  us  both  preach  to  ourselves  with  aU  our 
might ;  let  us  say  with  a  distinguished  and  devout  hero,  on  the  eve  of  a 
battle,  "  Perhaps  I  cannot  inspire  a  generous  ardor  into  those  around  me^ 
but  at  least  I  will  make  sure  of  one."  Let  us  pray  fervently ;  let  us  read 
the  book  of  God ;  let  us  embrace  the  salvation  of  Christ ;  let  us  exhort 
our  friends  to  go  to  heaven ;  let  us  lead  and  show  the  way.  There  is 
a  God  of  love ;  our  sins  can  be  pardoned  through  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Redeemer ;  there  is  a  Holy  Spirit  to  guide  us,  a  Providence  to  watch 
over  us,  and  palms  at  last  for  tibe  hands  of  conquerors  of  this  sinful  world 
to  wear.  What  a  glorious  prospect  then  before  us !  Adieu  to  vanity  ; 
adieu  to  sloth ;  adieu  to  all  unchristian  fears,  distrustful  of  the  care  and 
the  strength  of  our  blessed  Father  above.  "  Be  thou  fidthful  unto  death, 
and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life." 

Mr.  Foster  went  away  to  Battersea ;  he  lived  with  me  two  years. — ^Decem- 
ber 20,  1800,  Mr.  Foster  paid  us  a  friendly  visit  for  a  week." — Mrs.  Mont 

Mas. 
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I  c(»dially  sympathize  with  you  in  ragftid  to  tint  deaolalkNi  of  toeifllf 
and  irieDdsbip  to  which  you  seem  to  be  doomed.  I  wish  tome  agraeaUe 
acqnisitioDs  of  this  kind  may  illominate  the  pensive  shade ;  but  if  not,  ie 
it  not  a  gracious  hand  that  has  marked  your  destiny  ?  Wait,  then«  till 
yoQ  see  it  accomplished,  when  unquestionably  yon  will  discover,  with  an 
exultation  of  gratitude  and  joy,  that  *<  all  things  have  been  done  welL** 
The  friendliest  wish  I  can  form  for  you  is,  that  the  less  yon  enjoy  of 
worldly  felicities,  the  more  you  may  obtain  of  the  divine ;  that  if  God 
witbhdda  from  yon  any  of  his  created  blessings,  it  may  be  to  give  yoa 
more  ahmdaDtly  Himself;  in  short,  that  ^  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesos 
Christ  may  be  with  you."  Oh,  it  is  happy  to  be  entirely  resigned  to  the 
wiJl  of  God ;  willing  to  travel  by  any  path  his  wisdom  appoints,  through 
the  vale  of  life  and  tears ;  or  at  one  word,  when  he  shall  call,  to  ha^ 
away  with  willing  flight  into  his  presence,  to  mingle  with  the  sweet  and 
endless  society  there.  "  In  his  presence  is  fulness  <^  joy,  and  at  his  right 
hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore."  .... 


man.      TO  THE  BEV.    DR.    PAWCETT. 

Batt€r$ea,  Jan,  15, 1800. 
Deas  SiBy—The  pleasure  with  which  I  address  one  of  my  earliest  and 
best  bene&ctors,  is  mingled  with  a  painful  regret  for  having  disappointed 
any  of  his  hopes ;  but  is  mingled  too  with  a  reviving  confidence  that  it 
will  not  be  a  final  disappdntment.  As  a  proof  that  the  unfortunate 
^nadeTer  has  not  lost  entirely  his  interest  in  your  friendly  regards,  yonr 
letter  was  extremely  grateful  to  me.  But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  long 
time  that  has  passed  without  an  acknowledgment  from  me  of  a  favor  so 
little  expected,  and  cordial  to  my  feelings  as  one  of  the  days  of  returning 
spring  ?  It  were  vain  to  attempt  apology.  I  could  plead  only  that  each 
successive  week  I  have  intended  to  write  to  you,  but  that  a  certain 
^ity  of  procrastination,  to  which  I  have  long  been  subjected  in  ree- 
i^  of  writing,  has  prevailed  over  me  here  too.  It  is  more  manly  to 
confess  than  to  extenuate.  Yet  it  grieves  me  much  that  appearances 
<io  warrant  an  imputation  of  such  ingratitude  as  I  am  certain  I  can 
De?er  feel ;  and  I  will  entreat  you,  dear  sir,  to  lay  aside  in  this  one  caso 
^  ancient  rule  of  judging  of  the  heart  by  the  conduct  The  sincere, 
inalterable  respect  with  which  I  always  think  of  you,  assures  my  own 
^^'^  that  I  have  some  claim  to  such  an  exception.  I  am  very  earry  for 
^  conduct  which  leaves  my  assertion  to  stand  the  solitary  tostim<my  in 
^y  favor.  Memory  often  recalls,  with  a  sentiment  of  pensive  but  grate- 
^  interest,  the  season  of  my  life  which  was  passed  under  your  immediate 
<^^ ;  and  those  instructions,  those  kind  anxieties,  those  prayers,  and  that 
^^Bunple,  of  which  the  efEsct,  I  trust,  cannot  be  lost  to  the  latest  moment 
of  my  life,  no,  nor  in  that  eternity  beyond.  Will  you  accept  from  even 
nie  the  wish.that  your  cares  may  not  fail  of  a  happy  success,  and  an 
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^ItnoABMYtrmsAf  tetoftMrMwndtfaeyearmoffkfl;  that  is  inde|)eii« 
4eitit  even  oTtfaeir  soccess ;  it  will  be  conferred  by  Him  who  knows  and 
appfOTes  the  hearts  of  his  faithful  servants,  while  sometimes  his  wisdom 
denies  to  tiieir  efibrts  the  desired  efiect. 

I  receive  with  pleusore,  bnt  not  without  diffidence  of  myself  your 
oengratulations  on  a  happy  revolution  of  my  views  and  feelings.    Ob, 
with  what  profonnd  regret  I  review  a  number  of  inestimable  years  nearly 
lost  to  my  own  happiness,  to  social  utility,  and  to  the  cause  and  kin^ 
dom  of  Christ !    I  often  feel  like  one  who  should  suddenly  awake  to 
amazement  and  alarm,  on  the  brink  of  a  gloomy  gulf.    I  am  scarcely 
able  to  retrace  e3aictly  through  the  mingled  dreary  shades  of  the  past, 
the  train  of  circumstances  and  influences  which  have  led  me  so  &r 
astray ;  but  amid  solemn  reflection,  the  convictioh  has  flashed  upon  me 
irresistibly,  that  I  must  be  fatally  wrong.    This  mournful  truth  has 
indeed  many  times  partially  reached  me  before,  but  never  so  decisively, 
nor  to  awaken  so  earnest  a  desire  for  the  fuU,  genuine  spirit  of  a  disciple 
of  Jesus.     I  see  clearly  that  my  strain  of  thinking  and  preaching  has 
not  been  pervaded  and  animated  by  the  evangelic  sentiment,  nor,  conse- 
quently, accompanied  by  the  power  of  the  gospel,  either  to  myself  or  to 
others.     I  have  not  come  forward  in  the  spirit  of  Paul,  or  Peter,  or 
Jelm ;  have  not  counted  all  things  but  loss  that  I  might  win  Christ  and 
be  found  in  him.    It  is  true  indeed  that  this  kind  of  sentiment,  when 
strongly  presented,  has  always  appealed  powerfully  to  both  my  judgment 
and  my  heart ;  I  have  yielded  my  whole  assent  to  its  truth  and  excel- 
lence, and  often  longed  to  feel  its  heavenly  ih8]»ration ;  but  some  malady 
of  the  soul  has  still  defeated  these  better  emotions,  and  occasioned  a 
mournful  relapse  into  coldness  of  feeling,  and  sceptical  or  unprofitable 
speculation.    I  wonder  as  I  reflect ; — ^I  am  amazed  how  indiflbrence  and 
darkness  could  return  over  a  mind  which  had  seen  such  gleams  of 
heaven.    I  hope  that  mighty  grace  will  henceforward  for  ever  save  me 
from  such  infelicity.    My  habitual  aflections,  however,  are  still  much 
below  the  pitch  that  I  desire.  *  I  wish  above  all  things  to  have  a  con- 
tinual, most  solemn  impression  of  the  absolute  need  of  the  free  salvatioa 
of  Christ  for  my  own  soul,  and  to  have  a  lively  faitii  in  him,  accompa- 
nied  with  all  the  sentiments  of  patience,  humility,  and  love.    I  would  be 
tnuisformed^ — fired  with  holy  zeal ;  and  henceforth  live  not  to  myself, 
bnt  to  Him  that  died  and  rose  again.    My  utmost  wish  is  to  be  a  minor 
apostle ;  to  be  a  bumble,  but  active,  devoted  and  heroic  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  in  such  a  character  and  course,  to  minister  to  the  eternal 
happiness  of  those  within  my  sphere.    My  qnnions  are  in  dtibstance 
decisively  Calvinistic.    I  am  firmly  convinced,  for  instance,  of  ^e  doc- 
trines of  original  sin,  predestination,  imputed  righteousness,  the  neces- 
•ity  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  operation  to  convert  the  mind,  final  peraever 
ttaes)  &c.,  &c. 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  I  do  not  deny  that  I  hai 
mice  some  degree  of  doubt,  bift  not  such  a  degree  ever  as  to  cany  m 
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hy  00 I069O8  disbelief;  it  ww  nllier  a  hesitaticMi  to  deeide»  and  witkwt 
nm^  I  tbink,  of  tbe  vanity  of  speoulatioii.  But  for  a  loog  wliile  paift 
I  have  fully  felt  the  ikeeesBity  of  diamiwing  aoblle  apecnlatioM  and  di^ 
tinctions,  and  of  yielding  a  hamUe,  coniial  ■■■ont  to  tba  mjalmioni 
truth,  just  as  and  becaute  the  acriptoiea  declare  it,  withoat  inqniring 
''How  can  tbeee  things  be  ?"  Even  at  the  time  I  refer  to»  I  bad  not  the 
slightest  doubt  respecting  the  doetrine  of  the  atonement.  I  havealwaysi 
withoat  the  interval  of  a  moment,  deemed  it  a  grand  eaacntial  of  Chri»» 
tianity.  How  still  more  emphatically  welcome  it  becomes  aa  one  dia- 
covecB  more  of  one's  own  heart !  I  deem  it  probable  that  my  viewa  on 
this  and  other  subjects  were  invidiously  misrepresented  to  you  and  some 
more  of  my  Mends.  I  have  witnessed  in  many  instances,  with  a  dis- 
gusting recoiling  of  tbe  heart,  an  astonishing  promptitude  to  impute 
heresy  to  a  man  whose  expressions  have  varied  finom  the  common  phnse- 
dogy,  or  whose  conclusions  have  been  cautious,  and  not  in  the  tone  of 
infallibility. 

Within  the  last  year  I  have  drawn  from  experiment,  example,  and 
reflection,  very  important  lessons  respecting  the  best  manner  of  preach- 
ing, as  to  diction,  elocution,  kind  of  illustrations,  introductbn  or  rejeo- 
tion  of  humorous  ideas,  &«.  The  altogether  of  the  manner  I  would 
choose,  if  I  could  seize  it  all  at  cmce,  would  be  very  different  from  my 
former  style.  From  un&vorable  habits  of  mind,  and  inauspicious  public 
situations  for  tbe  most  part,  I  have  acquired  a  disadvantageous  elocu- 
tion,  which  I  fear  will  cost  me  considerable  pains  to  correct  I  have 
felt  this  particularly  in  my  occasional  public  services  about  Limdon,  in 
which  I  have  not  in  general  felt  free  and  happy,  except  in  the  missionary 
]Mreaching  in  the  villages,  in  which  I  have  frequently  been  engaged.  I 
have  been  so  much  occupied  with  the  Africans  since  I  came  hither,  and 
so  gratified  to  probng  my  stay  within  the  advantages  of  the  metropolis, 
that  I  have  not  yet  begun  to  inquire  after  a  regular  station  for  preadiing*^ 
Every  consideration,  however,  and  particularly  the  duty  of  making  a 
renewed  zealous  eSart  for  public  good,  calls  me  now  to  make  the  inquiiy. 
I  have  as  yet  thought  but  of  one  or  two  individuals  to  wham  I  can  write. 
I  have  a  transient  engagement  or  two  that  will  take  up  part  of  the 
spriog,  I  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  with  which  I  read  your  book.  It 
appears  to  me  a  just,  elegant,  and  forcible  exhibition  of  the  grand  prin- 
ciples of  vital  Christianity. 

My  eyes  are  still  not  sound.  Some  of  the  symptoms,  both  from  their 
natore  and  continuance,  give  me  considerable  apprehensicm.  Mr. 
Greaves  has  given  me  ample  details  respecting  the  combined  fiunilies,in 
which  I  am  glad  to  find  there  is  so  much  health  and  happiness. 

Will  you  present  my  best  respects  to  my  dd  friend  Mrs.  Fawcett, 
who  surrenders  to  advancing  age,  it  seems,  none  of  her  energies,  and  to 
vftTing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  ?  In  writing  once  to  Mr.  Greaves,  and  repeat- 
edly to  I^aoes,  I  felt  it  would  be  a  capital  indecorum  to  mention  in  the 
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rijglit  way  of  mitkiiig  complinientB,  peraons  to  whom  I  hsd  promisod,  snd 
•till  owe,  I  don*t  know  how  many  sheets.  If  ever  yonr  time  should 
allow,  as  your  thoughts  suggest,  anodier  friendly  notice,  I  shall  be  so 
much  the  more  gratified  to  receive,  as  I  have  not  the  remotest  claim  to 
expect,  such  a  commmncation. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  Yoors,  with  great  respect, 

J.  Foster. 


XXZIV.  TO  MRS.  R.  MAin:. 

'  J^ear  Briatoly  Feb.  17, 1801. 

Mr  DEAR  Friend, — When  I  left  you  about  Christmas,  it  would  have 
appeared,  in  looking  forward,  a  long  time  to  have  delayed  writing  to  you 
till  past  ihe  middle  of  February ;  but  in  looking  back  the  time  seems 
wonderfully  short.  This  difierence  between  the  appearance  of  the  past 
and  of  the  future  seems  unfavorable  to  happiness,  which  I  think  would 
be  more  befriended  by  prospect  appearing  short,  and  retrospect  appear- 
ing long.  It  looks  but  a  short  period  since  I  quitted  Chichester  as  a 
residence ;  but  to  look  forward  over  the  dim  and  shadowy  field  of  so 
much  time  to  come,  seems  a  very  long  anticipation.  However,  my  dear 
friend,  though  the  train  of  future  days  seems  in  the  prospect-vision  to 
stretoh  out  to  a  strangely  protracted  length,  they  will  soon  be  gone.  I 
congratulate  you  and  myself  that  life  is  passing  fast  away.  What  a 
superlatively  grand  and  consoling  idea  is  that  of  Death !  Without  this 
radiant  idea,  this  delightful  morning-star,  indicating  that  the  luminary 
of  Eternity  is  going  to  rise,  life  would,  to  my  view,  darken  into  midnight 
melancholy.  Oh !  the  expectation  of  living  here,  and  living  thus,  al- 
ways, would  be  indeed  a  prospect  of  overwhelming  despair !  But  thanks 
to  that  fatal  decree  that  dooms  us  to  die — ^thanks  to  that  gospel  which 
opens  the  vision  of  an  endless  life,  and  thanks,  above  all,  to  that  Saviour- 
fidend  who  has  promised  to  conduct  all  the  faithful  through  the  sacred 
trance  of  death  into  scenes  of  paradise  and  everlasting  delight !  I  have 
the  most  assured  persuasion  that  you,  my  dear  friend,  are  destined,  at  no 
very  remote  period,  to  make  this  sublime  transition ;  and  shall  not  this 
divine  prospect  console  you  for  all  you  have  lost  and  suffered,  and 
animate  you  to  triumph  over  every  desolate  feeling  by  which  you  are 
environed  ?  If  you  are  fatigued  in  life's  journey — ^if  the  scene  and  the 
persons  through  which  you  pass  are  inhospitable-Hsee  yonder,  the  palace 
divine,  the  angel-friends,  and  the  region  of  ever-blooming  flowers  are 
nigh  I    It  is  not  far  to  go ;  be  patient,  go  on,  and  live  for  ever. 

VS^th  musings  like  these  my  mind  is  familiar.  Everything  that  in- 
tereste  my  heart  leads  me  into  this  mingled  emotion  of  melancholy  and 
sublime.  I  have  lost  all  taste  for  the  light  and  the  gay ;  rather,  I  never 
had  any  such  taste.  I  turn  disgusted  and  contemptuous  from  insipid 
and  shallow  folly,  to  lave  in  the  stream,  the  tide  of  deeper  sentiments. 
There  I  swim,  and  dive,  and  rise,  and  gambol,  with  all  that  wild  delight 
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iddeh  would  be  H^t  bj  %  fidi,  after  prating  out  of  it*  elinent  aiHifli^ 
when  iujog  into  its  own  world  of  waten  by  some  friendly  band. ....  I 
have  criminally  neglected  regular,  Btndioaa  thinking  for  many  years :  I 
most  tiy  whether  it  is  now  too  late  to  resume  a  babit  so  essentiaJ  to 
solid  wisdom  and  real  strength  of  mind.  I  have  certainly  leanH  mnek 
from  Tuious  society,  and  have  in  some  degree  improved  my  powers  of 
social  comnnmication ;  but  I  feel  in  a  most  mortifying  degree  some  men- 
tal and  moral  deficiencies,  which  I  know  that  nothing  can  oonect  hot  a 
rigid  discipline,  which  will  absolutely  require  the  seriousness  of  solitude. 
My  greatest  defects  are  in  regard  to  religion,  on  which  subject,  as  it  r^ 
spects  myself,  I  want  to  have  a  profound  and  solemn  investigation,  which 
I  foresee  must  be  mingled  with  a  great  deal  of  painful  and  repentant 
feeling.  What  a  serious  task  it  is  to  confront  one's  self  with  fiuthfnl 
truth !  and  see  one's  self  by  a  light  that  will  not  flatter !  But  it  most 
be  done,  and  the  earliest  season  is  therefore  the  best-  At  the  last  tri* 
bonal  no  one  will  regret  having  been  a  habitual  and  rigorous  judge  of 
self.  It  is  an  unhappy  and  enormous  fault  to  live  on  amid  uncertainties 
Inspecting  the  state  of  one's  mind,  and  with»occasional  eclipses  of  those 
delightful  hopes  which  shine  from  the  other  world.  I  must  therefore 
assemble  all  my  convictions  around  me,  and  finally  settje  the  great  ac- 
count I  have  with  God 


XXXV.    TO   THE   BEV.   JOSEPH  HUGHES. 

Daumend,  March  IS,  1801. 
Mt  dear  Fbjekd, — ^You  gained  nothing  by  your  afi^ted  formality 
of  address.  What  was  the  use  of  substituting  Sir  for  Friendt  when 
amid  the  plaudits  of  the  circle  to  which  I  repeatedly  read  your  letter,  I 
could  so  easily  explode  its  commencement  by  the  proud  feeling  with 
which  I  said,  ^  The  writer  of  this  is  my  friend  7"  Your  first  sentence 
was  meant  as  a  vulture's  beak ;  I  thus  brake  it  in  an  instant 

I  should  have  been  still  more  proud  of  this  luminous  friend,  if  he  had 
been  so  luminous  as  to  leave  me  no  refuge  in  the  consciousness  of  his 
mistaking  my  character ;  if  his  faculties  had  been  so  powerful  as  to  be 
just,  though  that  justice  had  been  in  a  language  ten  times  more  severe. 
While  I  acknowledge  his  strong  sight,  I  feel  that  he  chases  me  by  moon- 
light, which  allows  me  to  squat  in  a  shade  where  he  cannot  find  me.  If 
be  were  not  my  friend,  how  I  should  laugh  to  see  him  pass  by  in  pursuit 
of  his  own  shadow ;  but  as  he  »  my  friend,  I  had  rather  sufier  by  his 
poBsessmg  an  unerring  sense.  I  have  had  several  occasions  of  knowing 
tbat  you  do  not  understand  me  entirely ;  there  is  both  good  and  evil  in  my 
heart,  which  you  have  not  seen.  There  is  yet  an  apartment  or  two  in 
tbe  interior  of  my  mind,  into  which  you  have  not  quite  sagacity  enough 
to  penetrate,  nor  quite  candor  enough  for  me  to  admit  you. 

This  deduction  from  your  intellectual  force  still  leaves  me  to  admire 
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ft.    And  heifd  again,  what  a  ndseratte  pUlosOfAy  of  tie  fmiMai  mlflA 

yon  must  have  adopted,  not  to  be  certain  that,  unless  interest  or  malign 
ttity  intervene,  superior  mind  is  necessarily  attached  to  superior  mind  all 
over  the'  world.  Genius  hails  its  few  brothers  with  a  most  frateml 
Warmth.  I  have  too  much  talent  not  to  be  attracted  by  yours,  and  t6 
attract  it ;  you  could  not  shake  me  ofl^  if  you  would.  We  are  both  No- 
vated so  much  as  to  confront  each  other  conspicuously  through  the  clear 
space  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  and  cannot  help  a  pointed  recogni- 
tion of  each  other's  mental  visage.  Thus  I  often  converse  with  you  in 
imagination,  and  revolt  at  paper  and  pens,  which  tell  sentiments  so 
ifiintly,  so  formally,  so  slowly,  and  so  few.  Our  minds  are  two  rival 
streams,  and  whatever  invidious  tracts  dissociate  their  courses,  they 
must  approximate ;  they  are  destined  to  meet  again ;  and  to  swell  and 
exult  in  their  confluence.  Or,  do  you  dissent  from  this  estimate  of  your- 
self and  of  me.  Do  you  assign  yourself  to  a  humbler  rank  ?  Be  con- 
tent, then ;  it  were  ridiculous  for  a  gudgeon  to  affect  the  company  of  a 
whale.  Or  do  you  degrade  me  from  the  equality  ?  Abandon,  then, 
such  an  unfortunate  production ;  it  were  still  more  ridiculous  for  a  whale 
to  pursue  a  gudgeon.  It  was  not  any  feeling  of  hurt  vanity,  was  it,  that 
dictated  your  vindictive  sentences  ?  the  vanity  of  a  mind  which,  regard- 
ing me  as  a  thermometer,  was  vexed  to  perceive  its  own  impotence  of 
heat  ?  It  would  be  enough,  you  know,  in  that  case,  just  to  say,  Hie  in- 
strumerU  is  a  bad  one ;  thus  you  have  very  properly  ascribed  my  silence 
to  '*  apathy."  If  I  am  the  victim  of  apathy,  it  must  be  by  that  &scina- 
tion  which  betrays  into  the  very  thing  most  anxiously  avoided ;  for,  next 
to  remorse,  there  is  no  state  of  the  mind  I  dread  and  detest  so  mnch. 
Perhaps  you  think  there  can  be  in  the  world  no  stronger  test  of  feeling, 
or  the  want  of  it,  than  the  bundle  of  snakes  you  sent  me  last, — ^in  sooth, 
a  lock  of  Medusa's  hair.  It  is  a  very  humorous  thing,  though,  to  see  a 
philosopher  attempting  to  torment  a  stone. 

But  you  allow  me  a  few  "  sensibilities,"  which  you  pay  faithfully  at- 
tend my  dear  self.  Indeed,  you  treat  them  very!  rudely ;  you  are  like 
boys  attempting  to  catch  birds ;  however  soft  and  gentle  the  approach, 
if  the  coy  things  fly  away  to  the  next  bush,  the  Wicked  brats  then  throw 
stones  after  them.  You  frighten  my  poor  sensibilities,  you  do ;  and  you 
must  forgive  them,  if,  like  timid  little  chickens,  they  run  under  my  own 
wing  at  sight  of  the  great  dun-colored  hawk,  witli  fierce  black  eyes,  and 
a  shrill  note ;  you  must  not  tempt  them  to  fly  along  in  friendly  company 
with  the  malicious  fowl,  as  I  have  seen  foolish  little  birds  sometimes  do, 
to  be  devoured. 

You  say  "  many  have  received  the  same  impression."  While  at  Bat- 
tersea  I  knew  perfectly  that  all  the  world  was  thinking  of  me ;  but  since 
I  lefl,  I  had  in  my  humility  supposed  it  probable  that  mighty  multitude 
might  have  forgotten  me,  as  I  knew  that  absent  trifles  could  not  occupy 
its  majestic  thoughts.  Or,  if  I  thought  it  all  the  world's  duty  to  be 
thinking  of  me,  it  was  of  course  for  me  to  attribute  to  it  sbmewhat  of 
my  own  sad  vice  of  forgetting  the  absent.         ^^^^^.^^^  ^^  Googk 


I  hftVB  been  too  much  fluttered,  jon  ny.  In  troth,  it  is  ciuiBMliy 
nid,  we  are  both  spoiled  by  oar  friendc ;  bot,  I  having  hemrd  it  nid  in 
addition,  that  yoar  spoiling  makes  yon  very  oilenfitftoiis,  you  wiU  forgive 
me,  if  in  my  solicitiide  to  avoid  this  consequence  of  n^  spoiling,  I  have 
&Den  into  the  o]^M)site  fault  of  reserve.  But  I  am  not  irrecoverable;  a 
little  more  of  this  soft  incense  might  tempt  me  forth  again.  Instead  of 
this,  yon  salute  me  in  your  Philippics  with  the  smoke  of  brimstone. 
You  wish  the  criminal's  ^  heart  broken."  I  should  be  sorry  this  opera* 
ti<Ni  were  performed  by  your  surgical  hand,  as  the  ingredients  of  your 
letter  seem  to  indicate  there  are  no  cordidU  remaining  in  your  shop. 

Yon  must  have  been  taking  a  month's  instructions  from  the  "  Xantippe*' 
you  have  so  kindly  destined  me  to  "  love  and  cherish  */'  but  as  /  am  to 
have  her  in  order  to  learn  to  write  friendly  letters,  how  much  better  a 
man  I  must  be  than  you,  who  have  only  learnt  to  write  virulent  ones. 
If  yon  have  not  been  congenial,  you  could  not  have  profited  so  fast 
Let  me  know,  however,  who  she  is ;  for  I  cannot  help  suspecting  ycur 
langnage  is  not  hers ;  I  do  think  any  woman  of  so  much  sense  would 
have  expressed  it  in  more  gracious  terms^ 

I  cannot  join  in  your  reverence  for  that  amazing,  busy  activity  of  the 
world  on  which  you  turn  so  poetical,  to  mortify  me  with  the  contrast 
Is  it  cynical  to  ask,  <'  What  is  efiected  by  it  all  ?"  Much  of  this  huge 
bustle  seems  to  me  as  important,  if  it  were  as  innocent,  as  the  rippling 
course  of  a  rill,  or  the  frisks  of  a  company  of  summer  fiies.  If  I  had 
the  power  of  touching  a  large  part  of  mankind  with  a  spell,  amid  all 
this  inane  activity,  it  shouki  be  this  short  sentence,  *^Be  quiet^  be  qukt,** 
Psarticularly,  I  have  often  thought  that  the  moral  and  literary  worid  su^ 
iers  the  greatest  mischief  from  the  crowd  of  authors.  Seriously,  it 
appears  to  me  an  enormous  impediment  to  popular  improvement;  so 
much  that  is  indifferent,  or  worse,  occupies  the  time  and  the  paper  that 
else  might  and  would  be  appropriated  to  the  noblest  productions  of  mind. 
....  Fortunately,  however,  the  world  has  not  beheld  all  that  genius 
can  do.  There  remain  two  mighty  spirits  who  have  not  yet  disclosed 
all  their  terrible  potencies  on  the  **  foughten  field."  When  the  cause  of 
virtne  and  truth  is  just  sinking  in  destruction,  we  two  shall  rush  forth 
amain  like  Mounier  and  Dessaix  at  Marengo,  and  change  the  aspect  of 
the  world  in  a  moment ! 

Y'ou  suggest  the  idea  oi  fame.  Cold  as  you  pronounce  me,  I  should 
prefer  the  deep  animated  action  of  one  person  whom  I  could  entirely 
love,  to  all  the  tribute  fame  could  levy  within  the  amplest  circuit  of  her 
flight ;  which  would  be  of  the  same  value  to  me,  alive  or  dead,  as  the 
cries  of  penguins  about  Cape  Horn  at  this  hour.  A  Christian  surely 
shonld  despise  this  object ;  and  I  can  suppose  a  being  too  elevated  and 
too  happy  to  think  of  it.  Imagine  a  seraph,  laving  in  the  boundless 
ocean  of  mind,  or  flying  through  the  hemisphere  with  a  comet  in  Ins 
hand, — he  cares  notliing  about  &me. 
I  wished  to  have  got  together  a  row  of  n«tt2e  sentences  like  yours;  bol 
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vevliy,  i  uB  eitber  too  duU  or  too  kind.  I  hsve  bean  waUdng  ift  the 
fiel^,  inhaling  tbe  mild  breath  of  nature,  and  meeting  her  sweetest 
smile.  I  felt  the  charm  through  all  my  affections,  and  tociUy  felt,  spite 
of  all  your  accusations,  and  the  appearances  that  seem  to  warrant  tharat 
Ihat  you  Imxe  a  large  and  unalterable  interest  there.  I  have  returned 
quite  in  the  disposition  to  acknowledge  my  neglect  and  my  indolence, 
and  to  deplore  that  I  have  indeed  proceeded  but  a  little  way  on  the  *'  path 
of  celestials ;"  but  take  me  along  with  you ;  I  am  ready  to  advance  as 
your  associate  and  rival  onward  to  the  frontier  of  the  world ; — nor  stqp 
there! 

My  mind  needs  amelioration ;  it  is  a  strange  one.  I  am  obtaining  the 
analysis  of  it,  piece  by  piece,  at  the  cost  of  a  great  and  sometimes  painr* 
ful  attention. 

I  congratulate  yon  on  whatever  possibilities  of  happiness-  you  have 
gained  in  the  addition  to  your  family.  Has  no  one  suggested  it  may  be 
time  for  you  to  study  the  subject  of  education  7  Have  you  really  begun 
your  plan  of  Adversaria  1  The  series  of  mine  has  reached  some  nanb- 
ber  between  five  and  six  hundred.  Let  me  urge  you  not  to  neglect  this. 
You  luxuriate  among  happy  sentences  and  images,  which  ought  not  to 
be  let  vanish,  like  fairy  bowers,  to  be  seen  no  more.  Take  one  book  for 
pointed,  philosophic,  or  flEmciful  articles ;  another  exclusively  for  the 
striking  passages  in  your  unwritten  sermons.  I  would  eagerly  begin 
such  a  plan  as  this  last  but  for  the  ominous  state  of  my  eyes,  which  very 
often  concurs  with  other  anticipations,  and  with  the  native  tone  of  my 
heart,  to  wrap  me  in  the  saddest  melancholy.  I  have  a  thousand  times 
recollected  a  thought  uttered  by  you  in  one  of  our  rambles  in  a  gloomy 
mood :  "  Say  I  shall  be  damned — ^how  foolish,  then,  to  think  of  these 
trifling  introductory  ills ;  but  say,  I  shall  be  saved,  obtain  boundless  feli- 
city, in  a  short]  time — how  weak  then,  to  complain  of  these  momentary 
pains !" 

You  do  no  more  than  justice  to  the  "  circle  "  where  I  have  spent  some 
of  the  most  delicious  months  of  my  life.  You  know  who  is  the  centre 
of  that  circle ;  near  enough  to  her  I  have  constantly  felt  as  if  I  coold 
pass  an  age  away  without  ever  being  tired."*" ....  The  ladies  to  whom 

•  **  The  course  of  my  life  since  I  left  Battersea  has  included  a  good  deal 
of  the  agreeable.  The  greater  part  has  still  been  spent  among  ladies : 
and  I  enjoy  the  society  of  amiable  women  beyond  any  other.  I  am  al- 
wajrs  happy  when  the  sentimentalism  of  my  character,  which  otherwise 
evaporates  in  vague  wishes,  and  the  visions  of  fancy,  finds  real  objects  to 
interest  it  up  to  the  tone  of  complacency , — how  much  further  this  depo- 
nent  saith  not.  When  thus  interested,  I  become  animated,  profuse  of 
sentiment,  passionately  fond  of  conversation,  and  time  flies  away  with 
a  strange  rapidity.  A  great  part  of  my  time  I  have  passed  with  the  youngei 
Mrs.  C.  and  Miss  S.,  luxuriating  over  a  wide  difiusion  of  sentiment  and 
fancy.  Sometimes  we  read  ;  but  this  seldom  succeeds  much,  for  we  gene- 
rally digress  to  an  endless  series  of  remarks  and  opinions  of  our  own.  ^  We 
have  agitated  a  great  number  of  interesting  questions ;  and  have  sometioiea 
found  and  sometimes  scattered  flowers,  over  the  region  of  thought  These 
two  ladies  are  greatly  beyond  the  common  order  of  intellect  and  taste 
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I  have  read  this  response  tre  a«loiii«hed  at  snch  efflnonterf  in  a  eriadBil, 
as  ttef  say  I  really  am,  ahnoet  to  the  extent  of  your  charfe,  befiove  Ua 
judge.  I  assured  them  that  a  gallant  defence  was  one  of  the  beat  »•• 
tkds  to  propitiate  him ;  he  would  be  most  dogged  to  a  eoward*  .  •  •  • 


XXXVI.   TO  TBB   RBV.    DR.   KYLAND. 

Jtprii,  1801. 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  am  ashamed  to  have  detainedthe  sermon  so  long;*  u 
I  read  it  immediately  afler  receiving  it  from  you,  and  with  still  more  at- 
tention bince.  I  have  not  been  in  Bristol  since  I  saw  yon,  except  one 
vet  night  to  inquire  after  a  parcel,  when  I  was  unfit  to  call  or  stop  any« 
where. 

I  am  not  certain  to  what  extent  you  would  wish  me  to  express  an 
opinion,  though  very  certain  that  to  any  extent  your  candor  would  for- 
give the  freedom.  If  it  were  a  question  as  to  publishing  tiie  sermon  or 
not,  I  would  venture,  after  acknowledging  in  very  strong  terms  the 
ingenuity,  the  variety,  and  the  forcible  description  wi^  which  it  aboondSy 
to  suggest  a  very  few  general  considerations. 

Aajirsi,  placing  myself  in  the  situation,  I  should  be  very  reluctant  to 
appear  conspicuously  in  the  class  of  what  have  been  denominated  **  dam- 

Wbile  they  are  employed  in  working  I  sit  down,  sometimes  a  number  of 
liours  together,  and  pour  forth  all  my  imagination  or  knowledge  can  supply ; 
ud  they  call  me  enthusiastic,  cynical,  proud,  or  sing^ular,  by  turns.  I  take 
&  peculiar  pleasure  in  dissecting  the  system  of  fashion,  parade,  ceremony, 
and  trifles.  I  have  examined,  ridiculed,  and  execrated  it  in  a  hundred 
forms,  and  with  every  variety  of  language  and  illustration.  They  substan* 
tially  agree  with  me,  but  accuse  me  of  darting  for  ever  toward  the  extreme. 
•  ...  I  preach  here  with  considerable  pleasure ;  and  the  family  have  ex- 
pressed their  wish  that  I  may  in  some  manner  settle  here.  I  often  see 
Various  company  here,  and  in  Bristol,  sometimes  with  pleasure;  but  often, 
every  man  who  has  tried  the  world  knows,  company  is  assembled  for  the 
issaasination  of  time ;— time  destine^,  alas,  to  perish  by  a  mightier  hand, 
but  men  are  willing  to  assist  in  its  destruction.  •  My  mind  is  still  familiar 
with  melancholy  musings;  no  place  can  banish  them,  and  no  society. 
There  13  *  that  something  still  which  prompts  the  eternal  sigh.'  Yet  I 
would  not  be  insensible  to  the  pleasures  that  life  does  yield ;  I  would  not 
ba  insensible  to  the  vadue  of  those  that  are  past."~-.Afr.  Foster  to  Mrs,  Ben- 
tPeUyJune  11,  1800. 

•  A  discourse  on  Isa.  xiv.  10,  "  Art  thou  become  like  unto  us  ?*  com- 
posed and  delivered  at  Northampton  when  the  author  was  in  his  twenty. 
third  year  (Nov.  26,  1775),  and  preached  again  at  Bristol  in  1776;  "it 
seemed  each  time  of  its  delivery  to  be  heard  with  unusual  seriousness,  and 
in  one  instance,  at  least,  had  a  very  deep  and  salutary  effect.  (See  the 
biographical  account  of  the  Rev.  William  Kilpin  in  Dr.  Rippon's  Baptist 
R«^ster,  vol.  i.,  p.  257).  A  copy  having  been  shown  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  kingdom  to  some  very  respectable  friends  who  urged  its  publication,** 
J^r.  R.  "  felt  inclined  to  follow  their  advice,"  and  prepared  it  tor  the  press ; 
but  relinquished  the  intention  in  consequence,  most  probably,  of  the  sug- 
S^ons  contained  in  Mr.  Foster's  letter. 
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naticm  wiitWB."  With  the  exception  of  Baxter  and  a  few  mon,  I  la 
afraid  that  those  who  have  expatiated  moat  on  infernal  subjects,  have  iek 
them  the  least  A  predilection  for  such  subjects,  and  a  calm,  deliberate, 
minute,  exhibition  of  them,  always  strikes  me  as  a  lund  of  Christian 
cruelty^  the  spirit  of  an  atUo  da  ft,  I  sincerely  doubt  the  utility  of  a  la- 
borious, expanded  display  of  the  horrors  of  hell :  as  fJEir  as  I  have  had  the 
means  of  observing  the  actual  efi^t,  I  have  found  it  far  the  greatest 
where  one  would  anxiously  wish  it  might  not  exist  at  all — ^in  the  minds 
of  the  timid,  scrupulous,  and  melancholic.  The  utmost  space  I  would 
allot  in  my  writings  to  this  part  of  the  revelations  of  our  religion  should 
not  at  any  rate  exceed  the  proportion  which,  in  the  New  Testament,  this 
part  of  truth  bears  to  the  whole  of  the  sacred  book,  the  grand  predomi- 
nant spirit  of  which  is  love  and  mercy.      « 

%,  Though  for  a  passing  illustration  it  would  be  striking,  I  greatly 
doubt  if  such  an  application  of  the  text,  so  formally  and  definitively  made, 
be  warrantable.  Is  the  passage  anything  more  than  a  finely  poetic  ac- 
count of  the  simple  fact,  the  death  of  the  tyrant  ?  No  part  of  this  sub- 
lime ode  appears  to  me  to  lfX)k  beyond  the  grave,  ih/e  stale  of  being  dead^ 
or  to  bear  any  reference  to  the  feelings  or  accostings  of  departed  spirits. 

3.  Does  not  extreme  particularity  on  such  a  subject  lose  the  efiect, 
either  by  harassing  the  feelings  into  a  revolting  aversion  to  think  of  the 
subject  at  all,  or  sometimes  by  supplying  a  half-amusing  detail  to  curi- 
osity, like  VirgiPs  Tartarus,  rather  than  making  a  concentrated  mighty 
impression  on  the  heart. 

4.  I  doubt  if  revelation  has  anywhere  given  ground  to  suppose,  or  if 
reason,  without  revelation,  can  be  cruel  enough  to  suppose,  such  a  Bupe^ 
lative  malicious  and  horrid  style  of  greetings,  even  in  the  infernal  world. 
Something  very  dijQferent  from  this  would  be  indicated  in  our  Lord's  de- 
scription of  the  sohcitttde  of  the  rich  man^  that  his  wicked  connexions 
might  not  come  into  the  same  place  of  torment — a  feeling  surely  which 
would  not,  if  they  did  come,  hail  them  with  such  an  execrable  malignity 
of  pleasure. 

5.  I  feel,  in  the  strain  of  some  parts  of  the  salutations  of  the  wretched 
spirits,  something  too  farniliar,  and  even  approaching  too  much  to  the  air 
of  spiteful  funy  for  the  dreadful  solemnity  of  the  scene,  and  the  supposed 
profound  and  infinite  intensity  of  their  feeUngs. 

6.  In  the  instantaneous  transition,  towards  the  latter  end,  from  hell  to 
heaven,  with  the  use  of  the  same  language  in  heaven  as  so  lately  with 
so  much  adaptedness  in  hell,  I  felt  some  degree  of  violence.  It  looks 
like  an  expedient  to  escape  from  the  persecution  of  the  former  society 
and  salutations.*  It  has  the  appearance  of  needing  to  perform  a  kind  of 
qmrarUine  after  coming  from  the  great  kingdom  of  plagues. 

Other  remarks  on  particular  passages  may  have  occuned,  but  are 
scarcely  of  importance  enough  to  be  mentioned. 

The  few  observations  I  have  expressed  are  entirely  submitted,  as  being 
the  dictates  of  a  taste  which  may  be  wrong ;  and  the  unceremonious 
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I  always  feel  the  most  completely  with  those  for  whose  judgmeot  ud 
candor  I  have  the  most  entire  respect;  of  you,  therefore,  I  shall  not  need 
to  entreat  forgiveness. 

I  am,  dear  sir^  yoor  sincere  friend  and  servant, 

J.  Foenm. 


XSIXVII.   TO  THE  REV.   JOSEPH  HUGHES. 

Downend,  Dee,,  ISOl. 
Mt  sear  FBi£Hi>^-^A  small  namber  of  intervals  so  long  as  thai 
since  I  wrote  to  yon  befcNie,  will  conclude  the  short  day  of  lifer-«  Ufo 
not  very  anapicious  to  the  best  order  of  mental  intercourse ;  for  letters 
do  not  deserve  any  such  name — and  this  is  one  of  the  principal  causes 
<^  tay  diiatoriness  in  writing  them ;  a  letter  (though  I  am  very  glad  to 
receive  cme)  is  so  poor  a  substitute  for  the  expansive  discussion  and 
nmance  of  four  or  six  hours.  I  viras  more  gratified  with  the  intercourse 
of  year  last  visit  than  in  any  former  season  of  my  communications  with 
you ;  and  felt  after  you  went  away,  great  regret  that  our  situations  are 
80  distairt  from  each  other.  I  always  feel  that  your  society  has  the  eflect 
<^a  powerful  mental  discipline ;  and  I  could  not  help  sketching  in  fancy 
tbe  laige  augmentation  of  knowledge  and  powef  I  should  derive  from 
the  earnest,  habitual  co-operation  of  two  minds,  certainly  well  adapted  to 
exeitise  each  ofcher.  I  should  be  happy  to  flatter  myself  that  future 
time  may  have  Bome  chances  of  bringing  Us  into  more  frequent  or  long- 
coBtinued  contact. 

•  .  .  .  Here  one  recollects  that  prince  of  magicians,  Coleridge;  whose 
mind,  too,  is  clearly  more  original  and  illimitable  than  HalVs.  Coleridge 
is  indeed  sometimes  less  perspicuous  and  impressive  by  the  distanoe  at 
which  his  mental  operations  are  carried  on.  Hall  works  his  enginery 
^hse  hy  you,  so  as  to  endanger  your  being  caught  and  torn  by  some  of 
the  wheels ;  just  as  one  has  felt  sometimes  when  environed  by  the  noise 
and  gigantic  movements  of  a  great  mill.  I  am  very  sorry  that  by  means 
of  a  short-hand  writer,  or  by  any  other  means,  some  of  Hallos  sermons 
cannot  be  secured  and  printed.  It  is  probable  they  would  on  the  whole 
be  equal  to  Saurin's ;  as  to  manly  simplicity,  much  preferable ;  for  I  now 
dislike  Saurin's  ingenious  arrangements.    I  read  yesterday  Jiis  sermon 

on  the  Passions ;  the  greatest  I  think  that  I  ever  read  or  heard 

M  spoke  of  you,  and  attributed  "  a  great  deal"  (I  believe  was  the  ex- 
pression) •'  of  genius,"  but  reprobated  your  written  style,  on  the  same 
account  that  I  always  do ;  its  want  of  simplicity.  I  have  heard  in  Bristol 
that  Cderidge  means  to  go  and  take  his  family  to  Prance. 

At  the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Snooke'a  family,  I  went  to  Bourton,  to  Coles's 
Ktlination ;  not  at  all  caring,  as  you  may  suppose,  about  the  ordination ; 
but  pleased  with  an  occasion  of  visiting  the  family,  though  sorry  that  ona 
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of  them  WM  absent  in  London,  and  sorry  not  to  meet  yon  there,  as  I 
half  expected.  Hinton  was  there  with  a  very  snperior  sermon.  I  like 
Coles  veiy  mnch  for  his  equal  mixture  of  sense,  piety,  simplicity  (as  ap- 
pears), and  kindness 


ZZZVm.   TO  MBS.   B.   MANT. 

Downmd,  Dee.  14, 1801. 

The  sight  of  frost  and  snow  occasions  me  a  mortifying  recoUectiQnt 
that  so  the  earth  was  clad  when  I  last  wrote  to  you,  and  that  therefore 
almost  a  whole  year  has  intervened.  I  feel  it  very  shamefol,  and  am 
utterly  at  a  loss  for  apology ;  indeed  apology,  when  the  most  plausible^ 
is  a  very  shabby  substitute  for  propriety  of  action.  If,  however,  yea 
could  see  into  my  soul,  you  would  perceive  the  regard  I  have  always 

felt  to  remain  undiminished My  fisUher  and  mother,  and  each 

of  my  very  few  other  friends,  have  the  same  accusation  to  make,  and  to 
them  I  am  reduced  to  the  same  style  of  penitential  confession.  I  say 
"  very  few  friends,"  correctly,  for  I  have  not  added  one  to  the  Ust  since 
I  saw  you.  I  have  but  little  ambition  this  way,  for  there  is  a  kind  of 
convergency  in  my  feelings,  which  makes  it  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
be  much  attached  to  many.  With  wonder  I  hear  some  people  talk  of 
one  dear  friend,  and  another  most  intimate  Mend,  and  a  third  very  par- 
ticular friend,  and  twenty,  or  twenty  hundred  charming  friends,  all  of 
whom  they  are  equally  attached  to,  and  every  one  of  whom  they  axe  so 
infinitely  glad  to  see ;  you  would  suppose  their  hearts  were  large  enough 
to  fill  the  globe.  At  the  same  time,  I  by  no  means  vote  for  the  total 
dedication  of  affections  to  one  object ;  this  always  appears  to  me  misan- 
thropic, and  therefore  immoral.  It  is  absurd  too  to  imagine,  that  any 
one  person  can  possess  such  a  supreme  monopoly  of  excellence,  that  the 
claims  of  all  other  beings  are  annihilated.  I  am  pleased  to  find  or  be- 
lieve that  there  is  some  good  in  every  one,  and  sorry  to  find  that  no  one 
is  without  some  fault ;  and  when  I  consider  how  many  faults  I  have  my- 
self, I  scarcely  venture  to  flatter  myself  that  any  one  can  ever  be  very 
deeply  or  very  long  attached  to  me.  I  have  the  sincerest  value  for  afifec- 
tion,  but  am  unwilling  to  take  the  pains  to  deserve  it;  and  it  were  ridicu- 
lous to  expect  it  to  come  gratuitously. 

I  have  been,  since  I  wrote  to  you  last,  just  the  same  kind  of  being  I 
was  before,  and  just  similarly  employed.  I  have  been  wishing  for  in- 
numerable things  I  have  made  no  effort  to  obtain ;  as,  for  instance,  to  be 
very  learned,  to  be  very  wise,  to  be  very  eloquent,  to  be  very  pleasing, 
to  improve  very  fast,  to  do  some  little  good,  to  gain  a  decisive  self- 
government,  to  get  rid  of  a  number  of  infamous  bad  habits,  which  have 
long  been  and  still  remain  desperately  attached  to  me,  ^c. ;  but  all  this 
will  not  come  down,  like  gentle  April  showers,  from  the  sky ;  all  these 

things  require  that  a  man  set  about  conjuring  might  and  main,  and 1 

am  no  conjurer. 
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•  •  •  .  TnnnpiMition  has  often  placed  before  me,  wiee  I  nw  it,  yov 
eanier  of  Chichester ;  but  chiefly  that  little  quiet  home  in  which  I  have 
passed  so  many  interesting  hours.  I  am  willing  to  believe  your  health 
is  at  least  as  tolerable  as  when  I  saw  yon.  It  was  then  winter.  Yon 
were  to  walk  out  a  great  deal  when  the  spring  and  summer  came ;  Hi  yon 
do  your  duty  ?  Sweet  verdure,  meads,  trees,  flowers,  birds,  and  the 
spirit  of  health  did  not  £ul  to  invite  you ;  did  you  ?  is  it  possible,  thus 
courted,  that  yon  could  refuse  ?  Yes,  my  friend,  I  know  yon  so  weQ 
as  to  be  afraid,  even  though  I  know  that  no  one  has  a  moie  animated 
taste  for  these  pleasures,  that  you  did  refuse.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
niral  beauty  that  so  often  regaled  my  solitary  musings  in  your  neigfabor- 
IkxxI.  I  shaJl  never  forget  that  Watery  Lane,  and  the  adjacent  delicioas 
meadows.     My  present  locality  is,  in  this  respect,  by  no  mesne  so 

cfaanning K  your  county  partook  of  the  same  bounty  of  nature 

as  other  parts,  it  must  have  been  a  delicious  year.  I  am  persuaded  yon 
find  in  religiouB  felicities  the  best  compensation  for  defects  of  satisflafr* 
txm  from  the  world,  and  even  from  friends.  The*  supreme  Friend  is 
^ways  accessible,  and  always  infinitely  kind.  Let  us  endeavor,  my 
dear  friend,  to  embrace  this  truth,  as  if  it  were  a  benignant  angel,  to 
our  hearts,  and  it  will  pour  the  energy  of  a  divine  consohttion  into  the 
aool.  The  habitual  melancholy  of  my  spirits  increases  each  year.  I 
unknot  fit  for  life.  My  eyes  are  not  much  vrerse,  but  no  better  than 
when  I  saw  you.  .  .  . 


XXXIX.   TO  MRS.   K.   XANT. 

Bownend,  March  9, 1802. 
•  •  •  .  I  was  so  much  ashamed  of  my  negligence  when  I  wnito  before, 
tnd  am  so  very  much  delighted  to  hear  from  you  again,  that  I  feel  my- 
self quite  compelled  to  sit  down  and  write  to  you  immediately.    Yon 
^^7)  my  friend,  be  assured  that,  writing  or  silent,  I  retain  the  same 
siiweTe  and  friendly  regard  which  I  have  ever  felt,  and  I  think  it  cannot 
«tie  away  till  memory  fail.    Your  virtues  and  your  kindness  often  return 
^  my  remembrance  with  a  very  grateful  influence,  something  like 
what  I  have  felt  this  morning  in  observing  the  first  symptoms  of  ap- 
proaching spring.    I  always  deem  you  one  of  the  persons  most  eminently 
Reserving  to  be  happy  that  I  have  known;  and  I  am  persuaded,  I  am 
^^^riain,  you  unU  be  happy,  and  sublimely  so.    I  cannot  be  sanguine  in 
punting  for  you  scenes  of  pleasure  in  ikis  world, — alas,  hope  as  long 
^^<^  to  be  sanguine  for  niysej^;-— but,  what  will  soon  signify  this 
World  to  OS  ?  we  are  passing  away  with  all  the  speed  of  time ;  let  ne 
^^forwaid  to  the  grand  visi<m  beyond  the  shades  of  Death!     nere  ie 
^conntiy;  there  is  the  sweet  paradise  of  peace  and  cver-Uooming 
^ghts;  there  is  our  Father's  house.    I  have  been  thinking  for  some 
^  pQfit,  with  more  than  usual  clearness  and  seriousness  of  thought, 
"'the  vanity  of  all  things  in  this  life.    It  has  not  been  a  vain  specula- 
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tiflo,  jut  adapted  to  ba  attend  in  so  many  aenteoeaa,  to  be  mod  for 
gotten  botfa  by  the  speaker  and  those  that  hear,  but  a  cogent,  convincing 
and,  in  some  degree,  influential  train  of  thought.  The  elSect  of  it  has 
been,  in  a  measure,  to  make  me  more  fervent  in  supplicating  the  final 
felicity  of  the  seal,  be  the  present  life  what  it  may ;  to  make  me  more 
resigned  to  the  determinations  of  Providence,  and  more  conceraed  to 
foMl  the  Auies  of  this  transient  period,  whatever  become  of  its  pleaswes. 
We  have  passed  a  large,  a  very  large  part  of  our  life — soon  the  end 
will  come ;  and  when  we  look  back  from  the  region  of  immortality,- 
how  trivial  will  appear  all  the  present  sorrows  and  cares — trivial,  except 
in  point  of  utUiiy,  in  which  point  they  may  have  been  most  important 
and  advantageous.  **  These  light  afflictions,  which  are  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, shall  work  out  for  us  a  &r  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
0f  g^ory." 

I  oftMi  S3rmpathize  with  the  desolate  feelings  which  you  sufler  while 
anrrounded  by  .  ■«  n  ,  of  whom,  on  this  very  account,  it  is  impoeeible 
for  me  not  to  enteftain  a  very  mean  opinion.  But  be  comforted ;  yoa 
have  had  very  sufficient  evidence  that  their  habits,  feelings,  thoughts, 
and  tastes,  are  by  no  means  adapted  to  mingle  with  yours,  and  there' 
fore  yon  are  left  solitary.  Shall  you  be  sorry  that  your  mind  is  too 
aerions,  too  thoughtful,  and  too  religious,  to  suit  their  society  7  Couid 
yon  be  willing,  in  these  important  points,  to  humble  yourself  down  to 
a  complacent  agreement  wiUi  their  levity  or  their  oddity  ?  You  ought 
to  feel  your  superiority,  and  dismiss  the  anidous  wish  for  a  companion- 
ship which  you  have  amply  found  you  cannot  purchase  but  by  descend- 
ing to  tbeir  level ;  a  level  where  you  would  never  feel  happy,  if  you  did 
descend  to  it.  Is  not  this  fair  consolation  ?  .  .  .  .  And  oh !  above  all, 
think  of  your  great  Father  in  heaven,  whose  friendship  can  be  gained, 
and  daily  enjoyed,  and  kept  for  ever !  This  grand  idea  often  flashes  on 
my  mind  like  lightning  from  the  sky,  while  I  am  musing  over  my  deso- 
late feelings,  something  like  yourself,  and  regretting  the  want  of  those 
tender  connexions  which  sometimes  seem  as  if  they  would  give  life  so 
much  more  interest  and  value.  Tlie  more  totally  we  are  devoted  to 
Q^,  my  friend,  the  more  independent  we  shall  be  for  pleaeure  on  all 
other  beings.  What  a  sublime  consolation !  if  we  can  not  have  the 
creatures,  we  can  have  the  Creator.  And  then,  ere  long,  we  shall 
aee  and  love,  and  be  loved  by  the  noblest  cf  his  creatures,  the  great  in* 
habitants  of  that  superior  world,  where  none  of  the  imperfections  of  vain 
and  fickle  mortals  can  intrude.  .  •  . 


XL.   TO  MBS.   B.  HANT. 


JDotonend,  Feb,  1,  1803 
Mt  memory  is,  in  general,  sufficiently  defective  to  fulfil  all  its  dutiei 
of  ferg^ttiDig— »with  the  most  laudable  punctuality ;  but  on  thia  occaaioa 
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IImtb  eharging  and  enjoiiiiiig  it  to  be  pecnliaifj  fiudifiil  in  ita  tmk  of 
obiivion ;  I  mean  in  respect  of  the  time  when  I  wrote  last,  and  when 
yon  replied.  I  well  remember  the  contents  of  your  letter,  bat  I  do  nol 
remember  tiie  dcOe^  and  I  dare  not  open  it  just  now  lor  fear  of  seeing 
tktdate. 

My  remembrance  of  yon  does  not  depend  on  particular  dates  of  moodis 
and  days,  nor  on  any  odier  thing  foreign  to  that  internal  mind  in  which 
it  faitfafdly  and  permanently  resides.  There  it  would  always  exist  with- 
*  out  any  external  object  to  awaken  it  or  keep  it  alive,  and  always  con> 
nected  with  a  yery  cordial  friendly  feeling.  Yet  sometimes  this  remem> 
bnmce  is  forcibly  recalled  by  anything  that  resembles  any  part  of 
your  house,  your  furniture,  your  vine,  or  any  of  the  scenes  in  3ie  viciniir 
of  Chichester.  This  association  of  ideas  is  a  very  curious  thing ;  here 
is  an  instance  of  it — the  elegant  little  drawing  which  yon  gave  me  has 
been  oat  of  sight  a  considerable  time,  in  one  of  my  boxes,  whence  I  just 
now  took  it  oat.  No  sooner  did  it  appear  than  a  swarm  of  recoQectioiia 
got  about  me,  presenting,  as  with  a  hundred  tiny  fairy  hands,  a  hundred 
other  miniature  pictures  to  my  &ncy ;  as,  for  instance,  portraits  of  yoo, 

of  Mr.  De ,  of  Miss  W ,  and  many  other  persons ;  the  pictarsa 

in  the  little  roooi  which  /  once  occupied,  and  a  sight  of  your  vine  ;  bat 
here  imagination  was  to  produce  a  donUe  eflect  at  the  same  time ;  for  I 
would  not  see  it  fruitless  and  leafless,  but  nuide  it  appear  in  a  green  and 
(antaliziag  form,  with  several  such  good-natared  clusters  bending  almost 
within  the  casement  for  me  to  take  'em,  but  in  vain  !    But  how  often 
ftis  veiy  object  has  been  before  me  in  reality,  and  not  as  a  vision  of  ima- 
gination.   Yes,  I  think  of  it,  and  ask  myself  with  a  kind  of  wonder. 
**  Have  I  i^ally  been  very  often  in  that  very  place,  where  these  objects 
are  real  ?"    I  feel  it  difficult  fully  to  grasp  the  idea,  that  this  person — I 
--am  the  same  that  have  been  a  long  time  in  ihat  place,  and  am  now  in 
to  place,  so  far  removed.    Did  I  really  once  live  at  Chichester  7    I 
leaHy  do  believe  I  did.    I  certainly  either  did,  or  have  dreamed  that  I 
did ;  and  I  seem  to  have  the  images  before  me  even  now  of  many  things 
and  persons  which  I  saw  there,  and  something  very  like  recoUection  of 
things  that  I  did  and  said  there.    I  seem  to  recoOect  a  neat  meeting- 
hoose  in  which  methinks  I  used  to  walk  till  I  wore  one  of  the  aisles  so 
much  as  to  alarm  some  of  the  good  people  for  the  safety  of  the  place. 
There  was  a  long,  solitary,  rural  kne,  called  *<  Watery  Lane,"  in  which 
I  verily  think  I  used  sometimes  to  muse ;  and  I  seem  to  recollect  even 
now  some  of  the  sentiments  that  I  felt  there,  and  some  of  the  objects 
which  I  saw.     Would  you  believe  that  I  recollect  an  incomparably  bean- 
tifnl  reflection  of  the  sky  in  a  small  piece  of  water  there ;  a  grasshopper 
of  very  great  size ;  an  adventnre  widi  an  ox ;  a  pair  of  magnificent  but- 
terflies ;  and  a  most  beautiful  rainbow  scene,  which  I  at  the  time  anx- 
ioody  charged  my  imagination  to  retain  for  ever :  not  to  mention  all  the 
•pparitions  and  horrid  visions  that  I  conversed  with  in  ths>*  ;lace  ?    U 
iiveiy  gratifying  thns  to  be  able  to  retain  the  images  of  some  olgeelf 
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tad  aoenas  long  after  they  baye  been  removed  far  fxom  sight  But  whit 
a  number  of  ideas  imparted  by  objects  once  present  to  these  eyes  aie 
irrevocably  gone  !  Since  I  left  you  more  than  three  years  and  a  half 
have  now  elapsed,  a  considerable  and  serious  space  to  have  advanced 
toward  the  final,  fatal  hour.  Many  that  both  of  us  then  knew  alive,  are 
now  removed  to  the  invisible  region.  To  us,  my  friend,  the  time  will 
come,  and  no  point  to  which  it  is  possible  for  our  life  to  be  protracted  can 
justly  be  called  remote,  while  we  see  time  pass  so  fast  away.  Well, 
and  let  it  come  !  I  am  persuaded  my  excellent  friend  still  regards  the 
prospect  of  death  as  the  prime  of  her  pleasures.  And  with  this  sublime 
consciousness,  how  little  you  can  envy  the  vain  pleasures  around  yoa ! 
These  pleasures  will  soon  fade  into  a  dreary  autumn ;  yours  are  begii> 
ning  to  bud  into  the  living  green  of  an  eternal  spring.  You  would  not 
exchange— no  enlightened  mind  would  exchange— one  of  the  consolatory 
and  radiant  ideas  that  beam  upon  you  sometimes  from  heree^ier,  for  all 
the  delights  for  which  fools  solicit  and  worship  this  world.  Say  to  yoor- 
eelf,  *'  I  have  not  parade  and  splendor,  nor  giddy  juvenile  gaiety,  nor 
amusements,  nor  so  much  of  the  kind  sympathies  of  friendship  as  I 
could  wish ;  but  I  have  the  promises  and  the  fidelity  of  a  God;  ^  as- 
surance of  a  guardian  Providence,  the  intercession  of  a  Redeemer,  the 
visi(His  of  Eternity,  the  prospects  of  Paradise."  My  friend,  I  love  to 
suggest  such  ideas  to  you,  because  they  are  appropriate  to  you.  If  I 
were  to  meet  some  of  your  gay  neighbors  in  a  pensive  mood,  I  should 
not  know  how  to  console  them,  but  with  you  I  have  no  difficulty. 

Thoughts  of  this  kind  would  not  come  with  so  good  a  grace  from  me^ 
if  I  myself  were,  the  while,  enjoying  all  the  pleasures  of  this  life.  But 
the  case  is  not  so.  My  lot  has  probably  some  advantages  over  yours, 
but  it  is  not  such  as  to  prevent  my  needing  the  full  force  of  the  consolar 
tions  which  I  wish  to  suggest  to  you.  And,  my  friend,  would  it  be  a 
good  thing  for  life  to  be  so  crowded  with  temporal  felicities  as  to  make 
ns  forget  eternity  ?  Take  for  your  motto  the  text,  **  All  things  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  Grod."  .... 

I  do  not  rate  the  social  intercourse  so  low  as  that  I  could  not  wish  you 
had  some  one  or  two  pleasant  friends  to  beguile  and  exhilarate  your 
long  evenings,  this  vrintry  season.  But,  my  friend,  we  cannot  transform 
our  neighbors ;  ....  we  cannot  create  interesting  human  beings ;  nor 
can  we  brmg  them  flying  through  the  air  from  distant  places,  like  the 
witches  that  used  to  ride  on  broomsticks,  and  make  them,  at  will,  alight 
by  the  fireside.  Consider,  too,  that  as  we  cannot  make  others  such  as 
we  wish,  so  neither  do  we  choose  to  make  ourselves  such  as  they  wish. 
My  firiend  might  have  more  society,  if  she  would  only  be  vain  and  frivo- 
lous ;  but  will  she,  for  the  sake  of  the  society,  give  up  the  dignity  of 
chancter  which  is  of  more  value  to  her  than  that  which  she  might  gain 
by  sacrificing  it  7  .  .  .  . 

....  My  mind  is  perhaps  gradually  but  very  slowly  improving  in 
lpiowledge>  and  the  power  of  dispkying  and  using  it    My  BalHts  are 
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more  retired  and  solitary  than  in  the  fonner  part  of  the  time  of  wj  i«i« 
dencc  here,  and  more  than  half  the  visits  that  I  make  aie  ntiier  from  a 
kind  of  dnty  of  office  than  from  inclination. 

My  long  respected  friend,  Mr.  Hngbes,  hae  spent  a  month  in  tUe 
neighborhood  each  autumn  since  I  luiTe  been  here.  Hia  company  fe 
always  the  highest  excitement  of  my  fiicnitiee.  He  is  a  very  sapnkr 
man. 

....  I  find  myself  not  completely  formed  for  friendship,  for  I  oAsB 
seclude  myself  in  gloomy  abstraction,  and  say,  **  All  this  avtileth  me 
nothing." 


XU.    TO   MBS.    R.   MAIIT. 

Doumend,  April  or  Maif,  1803. 
I  DO  not  Imow  what  day  of  the  month  it  is,  nor  whether  it  be  April 
or  May,  but  I  believe  it  is  some  days  past  the  time  that  I  promised  to 
write  to  you.  The  last  week  or  two  I  have  been  veiy  busy  between  atv 
ciety  and  some  diy,  laborious  composition  that  I  have  been  about  R 
always  gives  me  the  sincerest  pleasure  to  hear  from  you,  and  I  therefore 
thank  you  for  your  last  letter,  which,  however,  gave  me  less  pleasoro 
than  some  of  your  former  ones,  on  account  of  its  description  of  the  state 
of  your  health.  I  can  completely  feel  that  such  a  headache,  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  fine  part  of  the  year,  must  be  a  most  distressing 
companion,  and  am  reduced  again  to  the  impotent  wish  that  something 
could  be  recommended  or  done  that  should  relieve  you.  One  often  feeU 
it  a  melancholy  thing  to  see  or  know  that  a  friend  suffers,  and  to  be  ui^ 
able  to  do  mwe  than  repeat  the  lesson  of  patience.  That  lesson,  hoW' 
ever,  becomes  forcible  and  important,  when  it  is  recollected  that  he  who 
sends  afflictions  is  the  Infinitely  Good  and  Wise, — who  does  all  things 
welly  and  never  gives  his  servants  pain,  even  for  a  moment,  but  for 
their  advantage.  Remember,  my  friend,  what  a  sublime  compensation 
he  is  able  to  make  you  for  all  these  troubles,  and  often  read  and  muee 
on  those  promises  in  which  he  has  engaged  to  make  you  eternally  hap> 
pier  for  the  present  pains.  Think  how  completely  all  the  griefs  of  tl^e 
mortal  Ufe  wiH  be  compensated  by  one  age,  for  instance,  of  the  felicitiee 
beyond  the  grave,  and  then  think  that  one  age  multiplied  ten  thousand 
times,  is  not  so  much  to  eternity  as  one  grain  of  sand  is  to  the  whole 
material  universe.  Think  what  a  state  it  will  be  to  be  growing  happier 
and  happier  still  as  ages  pass  away,  and  yet  leave  something  still  hap* 
pier  to  come.  Think  whether  the  most  adoring  and  emphatical  grati* 
tude  will  not  be  often  kindled  amidst  those  never-ending  ages,  when  it  is 
felt  that  no  small  p&rt  of  this  felicity  is  the  strict  consequence  of  those 
pains  and  griefs  which  were  so  oppressive  in  the  poor  state  of  mortal 
life.  It  would  seem  a  great  thing  if  I  were  authorized  to  prophesy  to 
you,  that  within  a  month  you  should  obtain  perfect  vigorous  health,  be 
Borroimded  by  the  most  interesting  friends,  and  amidst  unlimited  aiBo- 
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«bm;  aD  wiiieb  jon  aiioiild  ratein  to  the  last  week  of  your  life;  wiHi 
what  elation  of  £Belijig  I  shookl  at  first  be  eager  to  write  the  predictioQ ; 
and  what  an  object  of  envy  you  would  soon  become.  But  ob,  what  a 
despicable  trifie  would  be  all  this  compared  with  what  is  really  before 
you,  on  the  assurance  of  the  word  of  Him  that  cannot  lie  I  And  if  the 
latter  weie,  you  were  oertain,  within  one  month  of  your  attainment, 
would  not  yon  feel  the  most  animated  emotion  at  the  prospect?  Let 
|K)t  the  diflbrence  between  this  8U{q[K)6ed  month,  and  the  nncoiain  lei^th 
of  time  before  you,  which  may  extend  through  a  number  of  years,  op- 
pressed by  languor  and  affliction,  extinguish  aB  the  pleasore  of  such  a 
hope.  Let  us  devote  our  most  serious  industry  to  the  great  ooneem  of 
being  habitually  prepared  for  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

There  are  many  affecting  admonitiooB.  1  have  been  acquainted  ever 
since  I  came  into  this  neighborhood,  with  the  widow  oi  a  man  whom  I 
knew  and  highly  lespetbed,  and  who  died  two  or  three  years  since, 
leaving  this  widow  and  two  daughters  (young  women  of  very  great  ex- 
cellence) in  Bristol,  where  I  have  generally  called  on  them  when  I  have 
spent  &  few  hours  in  the  town.  Yesterday  (not  having  called  on  them 
for  several  weeks)  I  entered  with  a  lively,  unthinking  air,  the  parlor 
^here  the  elder  lady  and  one  of  the  daughters  were  sitting  at  work,  and 
said  in  a  gay  voluble  manner,  '^How  does  the  world  go  ?  how  have  yoa 
all  been  since  I  saw  you?  where's  Sdrab?*'  I  had  i^ightly,  at  my 
entrance,  perceived  a  certain  gravity  somewhat  more  than  ususd,  but  did 
not  particularly  mind  it,  as  they  were  a  habitually  grave  liEmiily,  beings 
Quakers.  After  some  hesitation,  the  daughter  replied,  '^Yoa  have  not 
heard  then  of  our  loss ;  Sarah  is  dead." 

I  suppose  your  town  has  scarcely  escaped  the  infiuenaat,  which  has 
been  so  extensive  and  fatal.  Most  people  in  this  neighborhood  have  had 
it,  and  some  have  been  carried  oK  I  have  been  entirely  exempt.  The 
complaint  in  my  eyes  is  more  troublesome  during  all  the  wanner  part  of 
the  year  than  in  the  winter ;  of  course  I  begin  to  feel  it  now  in  the 
spring.  It  is  often  such  as  to  require  some  exercise  of  pati^ice,  besides 
being  a  gloomy  omen,  as  I  still  consider  it,  of  the  final  loss  d  sight  Yon 
cannot  wonder  that  this  is  a  melancholy  anticipation,  sufficient  to  dan^ 
all  the  gaiety  of  life,  if  I  had  any  inclination  of  that  kind.  The  double 
complaint  in  ray  throat  is  not  quite  gone,  but  materially  better.  I  am 
sorry  to  think  it  probable  that  you  are  debarred  from  the  luxuries  of  this 
delicious  season.  I  can  answer  for  the  enchantment  you  feel,  if  yon  are 
able  sometimes  to  take  a  walk  up  the  lane  and  through  the  fields.  The 
whole  welcome  visitation  of  blossoms,  sweet  verdure,  cuckoos,  and 
nightingales,  is  come  down  on  the  earth,  and  made  it  all  a  new  world 
within  the  last  month.  All  the  beauties  of  the  scene  have  been  displayed 
to  me  this  afternoon  in  an  extended  rural  walk,  in  which  I  anxiously 
endeavored  to  seize  all  the  magic  images,  and  fix  them  in  my  mind,  for 
a  perpetual  Paradise  of  Fancy  to  have  recourse  to,  perhaps  after  I  lose 
.the  power  of  receiving  any  more  images  by  the,  eye.    I  could  not  help 
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beiDg  amazed  at  the  power  which  could  thus,  by  meam  tiMl  i 
nndefUBtand,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  or  even  days,  pcmr  tach  a 
deluge  of  charms  over  the  creation.  We  dbonld  cultivate  as  rnncb  as 
possible  the  habit  of  being  led  by  everything  we  contemplate  Id  the 
great  First  Cause 


Here    it   becomes    necessary   to   advert  to  Foster's  literary 

pursuits.     It  appears  from  the   preceding  correspondence,  that 

even   while  at  Brearley,  Foster  entertained  some  indeterminate 

projects  of  authorship.    With  this  view,  probably,  he  commenced, 

before   the  age  of  twenty,  the  practice  of  committing  to  paper 

observations  on  natural  objects,  illustrations  of  human  character, 

«nd  reflections  on  morals  and  religion.     From  these  he  selected 

such  as  appeared  worthy  of  preservation,  and  formed  them  into  a 

series,  carefully  written  and  numbered,  under  the  quaint  title  of 

**  A  Chinese  Garden  of  Flowers  and  Weeds.'*     In  the  present 

volume  it  has  already  been  quoted  as  "  the  Journal.'*     It  was 

continued  through  successive  years,  and  the  last  portion  appears 

to   have   been   written   during   his  residence  at  Downend.     It 

contains  in  all  eight  hundred  and  ten  articles.     On  his  return 

from  Ireland  he  informs  Mr.  Hughes  that  he  was  engaged  on  <^  a 

kind  of  moral  Essay ;"  the  subject,  however,  is  not  mentioned. 

Of  his  early  productions  none  have  been  preserved,  excepting  tha 

following  Essay,  which  will  be  read,  not  widiout  interest,  as  a 

specimen  of  his  juvenile  style  of  thinking. 


ON   THS    6RBATNBSS   OF   MAH. 

Maiteind  viewed  collectively,  as  an  assemblage  of  beings,  presents  to 
contemplation  an  object  of  astonishing  magnitade.  It  has  spread  over 
this  wide  world  to  essay  its  powers  against  every  obstacle,  and  every 
element ;  and  to  j^ant  in  every  region  its  virtues  and  its  vices.  As  we 
pass  along  the  plains,  we  perceive  them  marked  by  the  labors,  the 
paths,  or  the  habitations  of  man.  Proceeding  forward  across  rivers,  or 
through  woods,  or  over  mountains,  we  still  find  man  in  possession  on  the 
other  side.  Each  valley  that  opens,  and  each  hill  that  rises  before  us, 
presents  a  repetition  of  human  abodes,  contrivances,  and  appropriations ; 
for  each  house,  and  garden,  and  field  (in  some  places  almost  each  tree), 
reminds  us  that  there  is  a  person  somewhere  who  is  proud  to  think  and 
say,  **  This  is  mine." 

All  the  beautiful  and  rugged  varieties  of  earth,  from  the  regions  of 
snow  to  tiiose  of  burning  sand,  have  been  pervaded  by  man.    If  we  «u 
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to  eoviliin  bvyond  the  seas,  we  ind  him  still,  thoagh  he  my  £icbum 
ovr  laBgaage,  our  maiuien,  and  our  color.  And  if  we  discover  laodf 
wheie  he  is  not,  we  pieaently  quit  them,  ae  if  the  Creator  too  were  a 
•tnnger  then.  Here  and  there  indeed  a  deeert  retreat  is  inbalnted  by 
an  ascetic,  whom  the  solemnity  of  solitade  has  drawn  thither ;  or  liy  a 
fekm,  whom  guik  has  driven  thither. 

While  he  extends  himself  thus  over  the  world,  behold  his  collective 
grandeur.  It  appears  proounent  in  great  cities  built  by  his  own  hands  ^ 
it  is  seen  in  structures  that  look  like  temples  erected  to  Time,  which 
promise  by  their  strength  to  await  the  latest  years  of  his  continuance 
with  men ;  and  seem  to  plead  by  their  magnificence  against  the  decree 
which  dooms  them  to  perish  when  be  shall  abandon  them ; — ^it  is  leen  in 
wide  empires,  and  in  armies,  which  may  be  called  the  talons  of  imperia} 
power— to  ghre  security  to  happiness  where  that  power  ia' just,  biit  for 
cruel  ravage  where  it  is  ^rrannical  >— it  is  displayed  in  fleets ;  in  engines 
which  apenXe  as  if  informed  with  a  portion  of  the  actuating  power  of  his 
own  mind ;  in  the  various  productions  of  beauty ;  the  discoveries  of 
science ;  in  subjected  dements,  and  a  cultivated  globe.  The  sentiment 
with  which  we  ccmteraplate  this  scene  is  greatly  augmented  when 
imagination  bears  her  flaming  torch  into  the  enormous  shade  which  over- 
spreads the  past,  and  passes  over  the  whole  succession  of  human  exist- 
ence, with  aU  its  attendant  prodigies.  When  we  have  made  the  addition 
ibr  futurity,  of  supposing  the  human  race  extenrav^  enlightened,  apprised 
of  their  dignity  luid  power,  and  combined  in  a  far  stricter  umon,  till 
the  fast  ocean  of  miod  prevail  over  all  its  accnstoaaed  boundaries,  and 
■weep  away  many  of  the  evib  which  oppress  the  world, — ^we  may  paase 
awhile  and  indulge  our  amazement.  Such  an  aggregate  view  of  the 
muhitude,  achievemexits,  and  powers  of  Man,  is  grand.  It  has  the  ur 
of  a  general  and  endless  triun^)h. 

But  we  know  that  mere  multitude  is  not  greatness.  An  object  that  is 
great  only  by  the  assemblage  of  many  separate  objects  which  are  mi  in- 
dividually great,  is  constantly  in  hazard  of  b«ang  resdved,  while  we  view 
it,  into  the  diminutivenese  of  which  it  is  composed ;  and  the  character 
of  greatness  cannot  survive  a  moment  the  charm  which  seemed  to  com- 
pact them  into  orte.  Great  objects  undoubtedly  display  an  augmented 
grandeur  in  conjunction ;  but  as  everything  which  depends  on  combina- 
tion is  subject  to  be  annihilated  by  dissolution,  that  greatness  alone  is 
pernument,  which  resides  in  an  object  that  is  simple  and  indivisible. 
We  can  view  without  emotion  a  lofty  and  extensive  building  of  stone ; 
but  show  us  a  single  rock  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  we  gaze  with 
admiration.  And  if  a  being  were  created  who  should  possess  physical 
powen^  and  mental  powers  equal  to  those  of  the  entire  human  race,  he 
would  be  a  much  sublimer  object  than  collective  Man.  Sometimes,  sus- 
pended high  in  contemplation,  we  look  down  on  the  human  world  as  an 
Vnoieiise  mass  of  active  intelligence  and  power ;  but  lowering  gradu- 
ally from  our  elevation,  we  find  that  our  circle  of  view  becomes  less  and 
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itOl  leifl  ample ;  and  we  begin  to  poeeiTe  too  the  Knea  of  AwUUm  Hut 
traverse  the  eeene  in  all  directioiia,  and  diaeeet  it  into  the  pei|>leiity  and 
littleneaB  of  coontriee,  atatee,  and  fiuniliea.  Deaoending  atill,  we  deaery 
a  sepaiatiog  space  round  each  individual ;  and  deaerted  now  bf  all  the 
iraoytnoy  of  £uicy,  the  mind  at  last  falls  down  into  one  of  theae  intei^ 
stices,  to  look  round  with  disgust  on  the  small  separate  parts  of  tMa 
gieat  whole,  and  murmur,  **  Where  is  the  grandeur  of  If  an  ?**  We 
observe  one  person  has  feeble  intellects ;  the  next  has  mean  dispositioiis ; 
a  third  is  a  petty  composition  of  whims  and  humora ;  another  the  riave 
of  ignorance  or  prejudice ;  the  next  a  trifier ;  and  that  other  stained  with 
the  black  of  ii^my ;  and  so  cmward  to  an  indefinite  number.  Yet  hap* 
pily,  we  are  sometimes  relieved  from  this  dissatisfaction  of  individual 
8crutinyU»y  the  appearance  of  an  object  which  powerfully  arreeta  our 
attention,  and  quickly  converts  it  into  admiraticm :  an  ofafect  at  once 
great  and  indivisible.  A  character  stands  before  us  of  colossal  alatuie, 
who  presents  the  lineaments  and  the  powers  of  man  in  magmtuder-* 
laagnitttde  which  conceals  a  numeroua  crowd  of  mankind  undistinguished 
behind  him.  His  aspect  declares  that  he  knows  he  bekmga  to  himself, 
aiKl  that  he  possesses  himself;  while  the  rest  seem  only  to  belong  aa 
appendages  to  the  situation.  He  brings  from  the  Creator  a  commission 
far  more  ample  than  those  of  other  men ;  and  instead  of  having  to  learn 
with  tedious  application,  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  worid  te 
which  he  is  sent,  it  appears  as  if  he  had  been  taught  them  all  before  he 
came.  Guided  by  intuitive  principles  and  rules,  he  enters  on  the  stage 
of  action  with  the  intelligent  confidence  of  one  who  has  acoompliahed 
himself  by  frequenting  it  long.  And  whatever  still  undiscovered  means 
and  materials  are  requisite  to  his  achievements,  some  kind  of  internal 
revelati<m  informs  him  where  they  are,  though  latent  in  earth,  water, 
air,  or  fire ;  and  empowers  him  quickly  to  detect  them  and  draw  them 
thence.  We  obeerve  that  for  many  tilings  he  has  regards  and  namea 
difierent  from  the  conunon ;  for  some  objects  generally  esteemed  great, 
excite  no  emotion  in  him,  or  none  but  contempt  He  calls  suffering, 
discipline ;  sacrifices,  emolument ;  and  what  are  usually  deemed  insu«- 
perabie  obstacles,  he  names  impediments,  and  casts  them  out  of  the  way, 
or  vaults  over  them.  His  mind  seems  a  focus  which  concentrates  into 
one  ardent  beam  the  languid  lights  and  fires  of  ten  thousand  surround* 
Jog  minds.  It  might  be  expected  that  a  few  such  extraordinary  speci- 
mens of  human  nature,  scattered  here  and  there/ would  have  a  wonderful 
influence  on  the  rest  of  men.  One  might  expect  to  see  a  most  fervid 
emulation  kindled  wide,  indolence  and  folly  discarded,  and  trifles  &lfing 
to  the  ground  from  aU  hands.  It  should  seem  natural  to  make  the  re- 
flection, "  Either  these  are  more  than  men,  or  we  are  less."  We  are 
disappointed.  Let  spleen  be  repressed  whenever  we  survey  mankind ; 
^  it  can  represent  everything  flat  and  mean.  But  when  benevotenee 
itself  makes  the  survey  in  the  candid  light  of  truth,  it  must  either  philo* 
virilize  heroically, or  pathetically  lament;  te,  indeed,  the  inteUectoal 
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and  moml  Bystem  is  deeply  degraded.  The  impoeing  proof  of  it  is  in 
this  fitct,  that  the  grandest  human  characters  make  bat  a  very  slight 
impression  on  many  minds,  and  on  very  many  others  none  at  all.  How 
large  a  number,  for  instance,  have  souls  so  dark,  so  hopelessly  ccmtracted 
and  dull,  so  like  the  clay  that  encloses  them,  that  they  are  unable  to 
recogniie  greatness  when  displayed  before  them !  Again,  it  is  true  that 
^the  light  shineth  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehendeth  it  not" 
Yes,  it  is  a  night  of  mind  too  thick  for  these  luminaries  to  irradiate ! 

Who  shall  assign  the  reason  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  human  nature  was 
cast  to  carry  forward  the  great  series  of  existence,  from  the  inferior  to 
the  higher  ranks  of  being,  by  a  gradation  which  such  parts  were  neces- 
sary to  complete  7  or  is  it  a  sdemn  decree  of  fate  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  human  dignity  must  not  exceed  a  certain  measure,  and  there- 
fore the  splendid  intellectual  possessions  of  individuals  are  of  the  nature 
of  conquests,  made  at  the  expense  of  part  of  their  brethren,  who  must 
be  degraded,  to  counterbalance  these  glories  ?  As  to  the  very  numerous 
class  who  hold  the  degree  of  mediocrity,  tell  them  of  a  man  who  has 
performed  a  noble  act  of  justice  or  benevolence  in  spite  of  the  most 
powerful  temptations  to  the  contrary ;  tell  them  of  another  who  has  suf- 
fered tortures  and  death  for  virtue's  sake — and  suffered  them  without  a 
groan ;  describe  to  them  heroes  who  have  possessed  their  souls  unap- 
palled  when  environed  by  dangers,  and  horrors,  and  death,  and  fire ;  or 
talk  to  them  of  a  subUme  genius,  that  transcending  Milton's  powerful 
agents,  who  constructed  a  road  from  the  infernal  kingdom  to  this  unfor- 
tunate world,  has  carried  a  path  from  this  world  among  the  stars,  and 
generally  the  emotion  kindled  would  be  so  languid,  that  the  smallest 
trifle  will  extinguish  it,  and  turn  attention  another  way.  They  are  con- 
tent to  acknowledge  that  such  characters  are  much  superior  to  them ; 
just  as  they  would  acknowledge  that  a  tree  is  taller,  and  then  think  no 
more  about  them.  They  resemble  some  lazy  and  incurious  peasants 
inhabiting  the  neighborhood  of  a  high  mountain,  from  the  top  of  which 
they  have  heard  that  vast  plains,  and  cities,  and  ocean,  can  be  seen,  but 
never  thought  it  worth  the  labor  to  ascend  for  such  a  view. 

How  pleasing  it  is  to  tUm  from  the  side  of  despair  to  that  of  hope  ! 
This  indiflerence  does  not  reign  in  every  bosom.  There  are  some  per- 
sons in  whose  souls  the  Divinity  has  mingled  a  portion  of  the  celestial 
fire,  which,  partially  oppressed  by  discordant  materials  and  inauspicious 
influences,  but  ever-living,  glows  and  starts  and  sparkles  in  restless  in- 
cessant activity.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  features  of  their  charac* 
ters  and  the  movements  of  their  minds.  The  common  stream  of  life's 
pleasures  tastes  insipid,  and  its  trifles  cannot  amuse  them ;  they  sigh 
spontaneously  for  something  nobler.  How  deep  their  astonishment, 
while  they  contemplate  the  spirit  and  state  of  society,  viewed  sometimes 
as  one  great  concourse,  tumultuously  busy  about  vanity,  and  then  re- 
moved, according  to  character,  into  the  different  classes  of  those  who 
tiy  to  quench  the  ethereal  spirit  in  degraded  pleasure ;  of  those  who 
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ManuDon's  shrine,  and  would  sell  the  son  and  moon,  if  in  their  powar, 
for  money ;  and  of  those  light  beings  that  daater  into  miitfaful  groqpa, 
where  the  entrance  of  wisdom  would  be  regarded  like  the  introduetifltt 
of  a  coffin.  The  reflections  that  a&ct,  and  the  ideas  that  inspire  them 
most,  they  find  they  do  not  possess  in  common  with  the  nnmben  that 
surroimd  them,  and  the  impossibility  of  reciprocation,  theraibte,  oAea 
insulates  them  from  society.  An  original  fountain  of  an  unknown  el^ 
ment  springing  perpetually  within,  diffuses  such  a  peculiar  qoality 
through  the  character,  and  causes  such  uncommon  forms  of  i 
tatlon,  that  the  men  appear  a  kind  of  ^weigners,  and  their 
when  disclosed,  exotics.  They  are  like  trees  tmm  from 
continent,  and  drifted  to  a  coast  where  the  natives  do  not  recognise  the 
fruits  they  carry,  and  will  not  taste  them.  They  exult  in  the  oonsdoos* 
ness  of  existence ;  but  this  exultation  is  continually  disturbed  by  secret 
intimations  that  existence  has  a  scope  and  has  treasures  from  the  fo^ 
ness  of  which  they  are  precluded  by  imbecility.  In  simple  phrase,  thef 
feel  as  if  they  possessed  not  enough  of  existence,  and  would  occupy  a 
wider  space,  and  act  in  greater  dunensions,  among  the  ranks  of  intellee» 
tual  being. 

The  prime  passion  of  their  souls  is  for  mental  liberty.  They  find 
themselves  restricted  and  confined  within  limits  against  which  they  most 
zealously  rebel ;  and  struggle  eagerly  to  break  forth  on  the  infinite  field 
of  the  universe,  where  they  m^y  expatiate  without  bound,  and  attain  the 
amplitude  and  elevatloii  of  thought  which  they  always  desire.  A  sub- 
h'me  image  of  perfection  is  constantly  before  them  at  a  distance,  though 
a  gloomy  cloud  may  sometimes  interpose,  to  obi>cure  or  for  a  moment 
hide  it.  They  are  like  night  adventurers,  who,  having  caught  a  view  of 
a  noble  mansion  on  a  difficult  eminence,  resolve  to  reach  it,  while,  to- 
gether with  the  path  that  conducts  thither,  it  is  alternately  revealed  by 
flashes  of  lightning,  and  shrouded  by  the  returning  darkness.  They  are 
grieved  almost  to  madness  when  they  feel  their  spirits  failmg  in  a  trial, 
or  find  their  powers  retreating  from  some  noble  but  arduous  attAnpt. 
(^d  objects  in  the  natural  world  aSect  them  powerfully,  and  their 
images  are  adopted  as  a  kind  of  scenery  for  the  interior  apartment  of 
the  mind,  to  assist  it  to  form  great  thoughts.  But  the  interest  they  ieel 
in  greatness  when  it  shines  in  their  brother  man,  is  of  force  to  fire  their 
utmost  enthusiasm,  at  the  view  of  exalted  heroism,  displayed  in  enter* 
prise,  in  sufiering,  or  even  in  retirement,  and  to  melt  them  into  tears 
at  the  recital  of  an  act  of  godlike  generosity.  For  a  while  they  almost 
lament  that  they  could  not  be  there,  and  themselves  the  actors,  though 
ages  have  passed  since.  In  the  reveries  into  which  they  sometimes 
wander,  they  are  apt  to  personate  some  exalted  character  in  some  inter- 
esting situation ;  or  more  frequently  to  fiincy  themselves  such  charac- 
ter, and  create  situations  of  their  own ;  and  when  they  return  from 
Hsionary  rovings,  to  the  serious  ground  of  reason,  regretting  the  inertion 
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of  the  past,  tbej  Bdiemnly  resolve  the  most  strennoos  ezettions  to  svr- 
|MU8,  beyond  measure,  all  around  them,  and  their  present  selves. 
.  My  IHends !  this  ardor  must  not  be  extinguished ;  it  expresses  yonl 
kindred  with  the  objects  at  which  it  bums.  But  it  cannot  die.  An  atr 
tempt  to  soothe  it  into  lasting  quiescence,  and  to  hide  in  oblivion  the 
•fleeting  views  and  images  that  Imve  cherished  it,  would  be  vain.  It  is 
destined  to  accompany  the  man  through  life,  at  his  choice  to  mortify  or 
inspire  him ;  for  it  is  imparted  by  the  Divinity  as  at  once  an  incitement 
and  a  power  of  noble  action,  which  it  will  invigorate  with  its  mighty 
energy ;  but  it  will  haunt  and  harass  an  unmanly  repose  with  incurable 
restlessness.  Restless,  too,  will  be  the  career  to  which  it  prompts ;  but, 
like  that  of  the  sun,  it  will  be  the  restlessness  of  continual  progression, 
and  inextinguishable  fire.  The  passion  you  feel  is  the  love  of  great- 
ness, and  will  aid  your  approximation  to  that  which  it  loves. 

But  what  is  the  greatness  of  man  ?  The  distinction  of  great  was  un- 
doubtedly first  applied  to  things  in  the  natural  world,  and  afterward, 
through  that  pleasing  and  wonderful  analogy  between  the  various  de- 
partments of  existence  which  makes  every  object  the  mirror  to  a  cor- 
responding one,  it  was  applied  to  tlie  remarkable  individuals  among  men. 
The  distinction  naturally  belonged  to  objects  of  uncommon  size  or  force 
•^-to  efiects  which  prove  themselves  the  result  of  mighty  causes — and 
to  powers  which  defy  all  human  control ;  and  it  was  easily  extended  to 
those  men  in  whose  predominant  qualities  a  certain  resemblance  of  these 
instances  in  nature  was  discovered.  And  we  cannot  long  contemplate 
natural  sublimity  without  a  glancing  of  the  mind  toward  human  great- 
ness ;  nor  tlie  greatness  of  man  without  viewing  in  fancy  the  grand 
visions  of  nature.  The  relation  has  even  taken  possession  of  our  lan- 
guage; for  brilliant,  strong,  lofty,  profound,  firm,  and  twenty  similar 
words,  are  the  epithets  which  we  use,  and  must  use,  in  describing  great 
characters.  We  may  be  permitted  a  slight  deviation,  within  the  scope 
of  this  analogy,  to  notice  several  of  the  grand  objects  in  the  natural 
worl^.  For  instance,  we  behold  a  lofty  mountain,  which  has  been  seen 
by  so  many  eyes  of  shepherds,  laborers,  and  fancy's  musing  children, 
that  will  see  it  no  more.  While  we  view  the  towering  majesty  and  un- 
changeable sedateness  of  its  cliffs  and  sides,  and  the  venerable  gloom  of 
forty  centuries  impressed  on  its  brow,  imparting  a  deeper  solemnity  to 
the  sky,  which  sometimes  darkens  the  summit  with  its  clouds  and  thun- 
ders, the  expression  of  our  feelings  is — ^How  sublime !  We  have  taken 
our  stand  near  a  great  cataract;  the  thundering  dash,  the  impetuous  re- 
bound, the  furious  turbulence,  and  the  murky  vapor — oh,  what  a  spec- 
tacle !  sometimes,  while  we  hava  gazed,  the  noise  and  mass  of  waters 
seemed  to  increase  every  moment,  threatening  to  Involve  and  annihilate 
us.  We  could  fancy  we  heard  preternatural  sounds — ^the  voice  of  death 
—through  the  roar.  It  seemed  as  if  some  hideous  breach  had  taken 
place  of  the  regular  order  of  the  system,  and  the  element  were  rushing 
from  its  natural  state  into  strange  combustion^  as  the  commencement  of 
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pouring  OD  enormous  guilt.  We  wonder  almost  tliat  the  stream  oould 
change  the  calmness  with  which  it  flowed  a  little  while  before  into  such 
dreadful  tumult,  and  that  from  such  dreadful  tumult  it  could  aubside  inio 
calmness  again. 

Perhaps  we  have  seen  the  sea  reposing  in  calmness.  Its  ample  ex- 
tent and  glassy  smoothness  seeming  almost  to  rival  the  sky  expandad 
above  it;  its  depth  to  us  unknown ;  the  thought  that  we  sttiid  near  « 
golf^  capable  in'  one  hour  of  extinguishing  all  human  lifo  snd  the 
thought  that  this  vast  body,  now  so  peaceful,  can  move,  can  act  with  a 
force  quite  equal  to  its  magnitude-inspire  a  sublime  sentiment  Per- 
haps we  have  seen  it  in  tempest,  moving  with  a  host  of  mountains  to 
assault  the  eternal  barrier  which  confines  its  power.  U  there  were  io 
reality  spirits  of  the  deep,  it  might  suit  them  well  to  ride  on  these  ridges, 
or  howl  in  this  raging  foam.  We  have  often  seen  the  imrj  of  little 
beings ;  but  how  insignificant  in  comparison  of  what  we  now  behold, 
the  world  in  a  rage !  Indeed,  we  could  ahnost  imagine  that  the  gnat 
world  is  informed  with  a  soul,  and  that  these  commotions  express  the 
agitations  of  its  passions.  Undoubtedly  to  mariners,  hazaided  far  off  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  scene,  the  sublimity  is  lost  in  the  danger.  Honor 
is  the  sentiment  with  which  they  survey  the  vast  ik)od,  rolling  in  hideoea 
steeps,  and  gulfs,  and  surges ;  while  at  a  distance,  on  the  gloomy  limil 
of  the  view.  Despair  is  seen  to  stand,  summoning  forward  still  new  bil- 
lows without  end.  But,  to  a  spectator  on  the  land,  the  inilnenfle  which 
breathes -powerfully  firom  the  scene,  and  which  conscious  danger  wovld 
darken  into  hmror,  is  illuminated  into  awful  suUimity,  by  the  perfect  s^ 
curilyof  his  situation. 

But  the  sun  &r  transcends  all  these  objects,  and  yet  min^^  no  tsner 
with  the  emotion  of  sublimity.  His  grandeur  is  expressed  in  that  vivid 
fluctuation,  and  that  prt^use  efiulgence,  which,  so  superior  to  the  fidot- 
ness  of  a  merely  reflective  luminary,  are  the  signs  of  an  original,  in- 
exhaustible fire.  He  has  the  aspect  of  a  potentate,  ambitious  in  universal 
empire  of  nothing  but  the  power  of  universal  beneficence ;  and  a  stranger 
to  the  character  of  our  part  of  the  creation  would  think  that  must  be  a 
pure  and  happy  world  which  is  blest  with  so  grand  a  radiance !  What 
a  pleasure  to  see  him  rise— but  partially  at  first,  as  with  a  modest  delay, 
till  the  smile  which  his  appearance  kindles  over  the  world  invites  him 
to  come  forward.  A  certain  demure  coldness  which  a  little  while  be- 
fore gave  every  object  a  coy  and  solitary  ab,  shutting  up  even  the  beanp 
ties  of  every  flower  from  our  sight,  is  changed  by  his  full  appearance 
into  a  kind  of  social  gaiety,  and  all  things,  animate  and  inanimate,  seem 
to  rejoice  with  us  and  around  us.  We  view  him  climbing  the  clouds 
•bat  sometimes  appear  on  the  horizon  in  the  form  of  mountains,  which 
be  seems  to  set  on  Gte  as  he  climbs.  In  his  course  through  the  sky, 
•e  is  sometimes  seen  shaded  with  clouds,  as  if  passing  under  the  m»> 
^  of  jt  great  fiorest,  and  sometimes  in  the  clear  expanse,  like  avart 
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fcnaliiii  of  Hm  dement  of  which  mmds  we  made.  From  moirmag  til 
evening  he  has  the  dominion  of  all  that  is  grand  and  beautiful  ov«»  the 
fiice  of  nature,  and  seems  at  once  to  make  it  his  own,  and  to  make  it 
ours.  His  j^es  aie  augmented  in  his  decline,  as  he  passes  down  the 
sky  amid  a  wilderness  of  beautiful  clouds,  the  incense  of  the  world, 
collected  to  honor  him  as  he  retires ;  till  at  last  he  seems  to  descend 
into  a  calm  sea  with  amber  shores — leaving,  however,  above  the  horizon 
a  mellow  lustre,  soft  and  sweet,  as  the  memory  of  a  departed  friend. 
How  important  and  dignified  shouM  that  course  of  action  be,  which  is 
lij^ited  by  such  a  lamp !  How  magnificent  that  system  which  required 
so  great  a  luminary  and  to  what  a  stupendous  elevation  will  that 
thought  rise,  which  must  vault  over  such  an  orb  of  glory,  in  its  way  to 
contemplate  a  Being  still  infinitely  gp-eater ! 

When  the  night  is  come,  we  may  look  up  to  the  sublime  tranquillity 
of  the  heavens,  wlmre  the  stars  are  seen,  like  nightly  fires  of  so  many 
companies  of  spirits,  pursuing  their  inquiries  over  the  superior  realms. 
We  know  not  how  far  the  reign  of  disorder  extends,  but  the  stars  ap- 
pear to  be  beyond  its  limits ;  and,  shining  from  their  remote  stations, 
give  us  information  that  the  universe  is  wide  enough  for  us  to  {»t)eecute 
the  experiment  of  existence,  through  thousands  of  stages,  perhaps  in 
fiir  happier  climes  than  this.  Science  is  the  rival  of  imagination  here, 
and  by  teaching  that  these  stars  are  suds,  has  given  a  new  interest  to 
the  anticipation  of  eternity,  which  can  supjdy  such  inexhaustible  mate- 
rials of  iatelUgenee  and  wonder.  Yet  these  stars  seem  to  confess  that 
.there  must  be  still  subhmer  regions  for  the  reception  of  spirits  refined 
•beyond  the  intercourse  of  all  material  lights ;  and  even  leave  us  to  im- 
agine that  the  whole  material  universe  itself  is  only  a  place  where 
beings  are  appointed  to  originate,  and  to  be  educated  through  successive 
scenes,  till  passing  over  its  utmost  bounds  into  the  immensity  beyond, 
they  there  at  length  find  themselves  in  the  immediate  jMresence  of  the 
Divinity. 


EXTRACTS    FROM   MB.   FOSTER  S  JOURNAL. 

Many  of  these  passages  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  biography  ; 
as  they  record  expressions  of  personal  feeling,  incidents,  and 
conversational  renaarks,  relating  to  the  period  through  which  the 
narrative  in  this  chapter  extends. 

41 .  I  aspire  to  be  an  intellectual  painter,  and  I  review  natoxe's  scenery 
so  often,  to  possess  myself  of  colors. 

64.  I  wish  a  character  as  decisive  as  that  of  a  li<m  or  a  tiger,  and  an 
impetus  towards  the  important  objects  of  my  choice  as  forciUe  as  theirs 
towards  prey  and  hostility ; — ^wish  to  have  an  extensive  atmosphqje  of 
a  sool  which  can  mingte  with  every  elenept  m  evny 
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'finiii ;  wliicli,  Kke  fto  iESolian  harp,  arrests  even  tlie  Tsgnuit  winds,  and 
makee  them  music. 

lao.  The  equanimity  which  a  few  peisona  preserve  through  the  d^ 
versities  of  proiSperous  and  adverse  life,  reminds  me  of  certain  aquatie 
plants  which  spread  their  tops  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  with 
wonderful  elasticity  keep  the  sur&ce  still,  if  the  wafer  swells  or  if 
it  &118. 

123.  Adversity !  thon  thistle  of  life,  thou  too  ait  crowned ;  first  with 
a  fiower,  then  with  down. 

205.  A  man  of  genius  may  sometimes  suflhr  a  miserable  sterility ; 
bat  at  other  tim^  he  will  feel  himself  the  magician  of  thought  Li^ 
minons  ideas  will  dart  from  the  intellectual  firmament,  just  as  if  the 
stars  were  falling  aromid  him;  sometimes  he  mast  think  by  mental 
moonlight,  but  sometimes  his  ideas  reflect  the  solar  splendors. 

207.  Casual  thoughts  are  sometimes  of  great  value.  One  of  these 
may  prove  the  key  to  open  for  us  a  yet  unknown  apartment  in  the 
palace  of  truth,  or  a  yet  unexplored  tract  in  the  paradise  of  sentiment 
that  environs  it. 

209.  When  the  majestic  form  of  Truth  approaches,  it  is  easier  for  a 
^dngenuous  mind  to  start  aside  into  a  thicket  till  she  is  past,  and  tiien 
re-appearing  say,  ^  It  was  not  Truth,"  than  to  meet  her,  and  bow,  and 
obey. 

210.  When  we  withdraw  from  human  intercourse  into  solitude,  we 
are  more  peciiliarly  committed  in  the  presence  of  the  Divinity ;  yet 
Bome  men  retire  into  solitude  to  devise  or  perpetrate  crimes.  This  is 
like  a  man  going  to  meet  and  brave  a  lion  in  his  own  gloomy  desert,  in 
the  very  precincts  of  his  dread  abode. 

212.  Time  is  the  greatest  of  tyrants.  As  we  go  on  towards  age,  he 
taxes  our  health,  our  limbs,  our  faculties,  our  strength,  and  our  features. 

213.  Youth  is  not  like  a  new  garment,  which  we  can  keep  fresh  and 
&ir  by  wearing  sparingly.  Youth,  while  we  have  it,  we  must  wear 
daily,  and  it  toiU  &st  wear  away. 

214.  The  retrospect  on  youth  is  too  often  like  looking  back  on  what 
was  a  &ir  and  promising  country ;  but  is  now  desolated  by  an  over- 
whelming torrent,  from  which  we  have  just  escaped. 

216.  Or  it  is  like  visiting  the  grave  of  a  friend  whom  we  had  injured, 
«Dd  are  precluded  by  his  death  from  the  possibility  of  making  him  an 
atonement 

218.  I  am  not  observing,  I  am  only  seeing :  for  die  beam  of  my  eye !« 
not  charged  viath  ihcygJu, 

236.  Characters  formed  in  the  routine  of  a  court,  like  pebbles  in  a 
brook,  are  rounded  into  a  smooth  uniformity,  in  which  the  points  and 
Angles  of  virtuous  singularity  are  lost 

262.  Sweet  bird !  it  is  a  tender  and  entrancing  note,  as  if  breathed  by 
tbe  angel  of  love ;  rather  the  infinite  spirit  of  love  inspires  thy  bosom, 
ud  thou  ait  right  while  thou  aingeet  to  raise  those  innocent  Utfe  eyM 
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963.  Large  maonw  of  black  cloud,  foUowing  one  another  like  a  trail 
of  giants,  in  sullen  silence,  answering  the  azure  smiles  of  heaven  that 
gleam  between,  with  a  Yulcanian  frown. 

264.  Why  was  the  Jewish  dispensation  so  strange,  so  exterior,  so 
Inadequate  ?  Why  ?  Would  that  the  end  of  the  world  were  come  to 
explain  the  proceedings  of  Providence  during  its  continuance !  But  I 
perceive  multitudes  around  me,  who  know  nothing  of  these  doubts  and 
wonderings. 

267.  I  have  seen  a  man,  a  religious  man,  press  his  foot  down  repealr 
edly  on  a  small  ant-hill,  while  a  great  number  of  the  poor  animals  have 
been  busy  on  it  /  never  did  such  a  thing,  never.  Oh  Providence ! 
how  many  poor  insects  of  thine  are  exposed  to  be  trodden  to  death  in 
each  path :  are  not  aU  beings  within  thy  care  ? 

274.  How  many  of  these  minds  are  there  to  whom  scarcely  any  good 
can  be  done  ?  They  have  no  excitability.  You  are  attempting  to  kindle 
a  fire  of  stones.  You  must  leave  them  as  you  find  them,  in  permanent 
mediocrity.  You  waste  your  time  if  you  do  not  employ  it  on  materials 
which  you  can  actually  modify,  while  such  can  be  found.  I  find  thai 
most  people  are  made  only  for  the  conmion  uses  of  life. 

278.  I  do  not  long  for  this  powerful  excitation  as  an  instrument  of 
vain-glory.  It  is  not  a  thing  which,  ambition  out  of  the  way,  would  give 
me  no  disturbance.  No ;  it  is  essential  to  my  enjo3rment.  It  is  the  native 
impulse  of  my  soul,  and  it  must  be  gratified,  or  I  shall  be  either  extremely 
degraded,  or  extremely  unhappy ;  for  I  am  unhappy  in  as  £Gur  as  I  do  not 
feel  myself  advancing  toward  true  greatness.  I  feel  myself  like  a  large 
and  powerful  engine  which  has  not  sufficient  water  or  fire  to  put  it  com- 
pletely in  motion. 

279.  Perhaps  you  may  think  that  vanity  betrays  me  into  a  flattering 
estimate  of  my  capacity ;  and  perhaps  it  does ;  but  after  having  specu- 
hted  on  myself  so  long,  I  doubt  whether  speculation  will  now  be  able  to 
detect  the  fallacy.    It  must  be  left  to  experiment 

280.  Here  I  am  now,  in  health,  in  a  field  near  C ,  musing  on  plans  for 

futurity.    What  a  question  it  is,  "  How — when — ^where — shall  I  die  ?" 

285.  (To  the  Deity.)  Give  me  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  me,  in 
the  greatest  practicable  degree,  happy  and  useful.  I  feel  myself  so  re- 
mote from  thee,  thou  grand  Centre,  and  so  torpid !  It  is  as  if  those 
qualities  were  extinct  in  my  soul  which  could  make  it  susceptible  of  thy 
divine  attraction.  But  oh !  thine  energy  can  reach  me  even  here.  At- 
tract me,  thou  great  being,  within  the  sphere  of  thy  glorious  light ;  attract 
me  within  the  view  of  thy  throne ;  attract  me  into  the  full  emanation  of 
thy  mercies ;  attract  me  within  the  sphere  of  thy  sacred  Spirit's  most 
potent  influences. 

I  thank  thee  for  the  promise  and  the  prospect  of  an  endless  life ;  I  hope 
to  enjoy  it  amid  the  "  eternal  splendors"  of  thy  presence,  O  Jehovah ! 
I  thank  thee  for  this  introductory  stage,  so  remarkably  separated  by  that 
thick-shaded  frontier  of  death,  which  I  see  yonder,  f^om  the  amplitude 
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of  existence.  But  oh !  how  shall  I  occupy  the  space  of  tfiis  stage,  so  ae 
most  absdvidy  to  achieve  its  capital  purpose, — so  as  to  take  possession 
of  what  in  Heaven's  judgment  is  its  utmost  value.  Oh  do  thon  seize  my 
existence  at  its  present  point,  and  henceforward  guide  vlA  model  it  thy- 
self! Images  of  excellence,  of  happiness,  of  real  greatness,  often  appear 
to  me,  and  look  at  me  with  an  aspect  inexpressibly  ardent  and  emplMtic 
Monitors !  why  do  you  accuse  me  ?  whither  would  you  lead  me  7  Yes, 
[  will  follow  them,  and  try  what  is  that  scene  to  which  they  invite  me. 
Oh  my  Father !  give  me  diy  strength ;  inspire,  conduct,  and  crown,  one 
of  the  nnworthiest  of  all  thy  sons ! 

286.  My  life  has  been  a  stream  spread  into  listless  diffusion,  but  ere 
long  it  must  assume  a  defined  channel,  and  a  quickened  motion.  I  wait 
to  see  the  valley  through  which  it  is  to  flow ;  will  it  be  gentle,  or  rugged 
and  tremendous  ? 

291.  I  have  been  reading  some  of  Milton's  amazing  descriptions  of 
spirits,  of  their  manner  of  life,  their  powers,  their  boundless  liberty,  and 
the  scenes  which  they  inhabit  or  traverse ;  and  my  wonted  enthusiasm 
kindled  high.  I  almost  wished  for  death ;  and  wondered  with  great  ad- 
miration what  that  life,  and  what  those  strange  regions  really  are,  into 
which  death  will  turn  the  spirit  free !  I  cannot  wonder,  and  I  can  easily 
pardon,  that  this  intense  and  sublime  curiosity  has  sometimes  demolished 
the  corporeal  prison,  by  flinging  it  from  a  precipice,  or  into  the  sea. 
Milton's  description  of  Uriel  and  the  Sun  revived  the  idea  which  I  have 
before  indulged  as  an  imagination  of  sublime  luxury,  of  conunitting  my- 
self to  the  liquid  element  (supposing  some  part  of  the  sun  a  liquid  fire), 
of  rising  on  its  swells,  flashing  amidst  its  surges,  darting  upwards  a 
thousand  leagues  on  the  spiry  point  of  a  flame,  and  then  &lling  again 
fearless  into  the  fervent  ocean.  O !  what  is  it  to  be  dead ;  what  is  it  to 
shoot  into  the  expansion,  and  kindle  into  the  ardors  of  eternity ;  what  is 
it  to  associate  with  resplendent  angels ! 

292.  This  soul  either  shall  govern  this  body,  or  shall  quit  it 

293.  How  much  I  regret  to  see  so  generally  abandoned  to  the  weeds 
of  vanity  that  fertile  and  vigorous  space  of  life,  in  which  might  he  planted 
the  oaks  and  fruit-trees  of  enlightened  principle  and  virtuous  habit, 
which  growing  up,  would  yield  to  old  age  an  enjoyment,  a  glory,  and  a 
shade! 

297.  I  hold  myself  a  sacrifice,  a  victim,  consecrated  and  oflered  up  on 
the  great  altar  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  one  of  the  human  fruits  of 
his  kingdom,  offered  by  him,  the  great  High  Priest,  to  the  God  of  all. 

300.  All  pleasure  must  be  bought  at  the  price  of  pain :  the  di&rence 
Kietween  &lse  pleasure  and  true  is  just  this — ^for  the  true,  the  price  is 
paid  before  you  enjoy  it— for  thefaUet  after  you  enjoy  it. 

301.  Ego,  There  is  a  want  of  continuity  in  your  social  character. 
You  seem  broken  into  fragments.  H.  Well,  I  sparkle  in  fragments. 
Ego.  But  how  much  better  to  shine  whole,  like  a  mirror  ? 

302.  Infidek  assume,  in  subjects  which  from  their  magnitude  necee- 
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9uky  stretch  awty  into  mystery,  to  prononnoe  wfastaver  can,  or  i 
be.  They  seem  to  say,  **  We  stand  on  an  eminence  soffioient  to  cooh 
mand  a  vision  of  all  tilings ;  therefore  whatever  we  cannot  see  doee  not 
exist" 

303.  (Power  of  had  habit,)  I  know  from  experience  that  habit  can, 
in  direct  opposition  to  every  conviction  of  the  mind,  and  but  little  aided 
by  the  elements  of  temptation  (such  as  present  pleasure,  ^.),  induce  a 
repetition  of  the  most  unworthy  actions.  The  mind  is  weak  where  it 
has  once  given  way.  It  is  long  before  a  principle  restored  can  become 
as  firm  as  one  that  has  never  been  moved.  It  is  as  in  the  case  of  a 
mownd  of  a  reservdr ;  if  this  mound  has  in  one  jdace  been  broken,  what- 
ever care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  repaired  part  as  strong  as  possiUe, 
the  probability  is  that  if  it  give  way  again,  it  will  be  in  that  place, 

304.  (Spoken  of  a  remarkable  instance  of  moral  insensibility  in  the 
approach  of  death.)  **  It  is  an  occultation  of  mind  which  nothing  but 
death  can  illuminate." 

307.  One  has  sometimes  continued  in  a  foolish  company,  for  the  sake 
of  maintaining  a  virtuous  hostility  in  favor  of  wisdom ;  as  the  Jordan  is 
said  to  force  a  current  quite  through  the  Dead  Sea. 

308.  There  is  not  on  earth  a  more  capricious,  accommodating,  or 
abused  thing  than  conscience.  It  would  be  very  possible  to  exhibit  a 
curious  classification  of  consciences  in  genera  and  species.  What  copi- 
ous matter  for  speculation  among  the  varieties  of— lawyer's  conscience 
— cleric  conscience — ^lay  conscience— lord's  conscience — ^peasant's  con- 
science— thermit's  conscience — ^tradesman's  conscience— philosopher's 
conscie^pe — Christian's  conscience — conscience  of  reason — c(xiscieDce 
of  faith — healthy  man's  conscience— sick  man's  conscience— ingenious 
conscience — ^simple  conscience,  &.C.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

309.  (Suggested  by  that  passage,  *'  Ye  have  not  yet  resisted  unto 
blood,  striving  agaimt  sin.^^) 

There  was  once  an  age,  when  it  had  been  most  unfortunate  to  be  a 
bad  man;  the  good  ones  were  so  formidably  active  and  courageous. 
There  were  a  class  of  men  whose  profession  was  martial  benevolence. 
They  lived  but  for  the  annihilation  of  wrongs ;  to  defend  innocence  ;  to 
dwell  in  tempests,  that  goodness  might  dwell  in  peace ;  to  deliver  the 
oppressed  and  captives,  and  to  dash  the  tyrant  down.  Woe  then  to  the 
castles  of  proud  wickedness,  to  magicians,  robbers,  giants,  dragons ;  for 
the  wandering  heroes  vowed  their  destruction.  This  famous  age  is  gone  S 
But  in  every  age  it  has  been  deemed  honorable  to  wage  war  against  the 
mischievous  things  and  mischievous  beings  that  have  infested  the  earth. 
*^  Gallant  and  heroic  world,"  we  are  inclined  to  exclaim,  while  we  eozk» 
template  tlie  mighty  resistance  made  to  invading  armies,  elements,  <^ 
plagues ;  or  the  spirited  persecution  that  has  been  carried  on  against 
robbers,  pirates,  monsters,  serpents,  and  wild  beasts.  Yes,  tigers^ 
wolves,  hysenas,  have  been  pursued  to  death.  The  avenging  spirit  has 
hunted  the  timid  thief,  and  even  condescended  to  cmsfa  each  poor  reptile 
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thtt  has  been  deemed  oflEenrive.  But— ^The  worid  of  foob,'*  we ety, 
wliile  we  consider  that  SIN,  the  hideous  paient  of  all  evils,  and  for  efer 
miiltiplying  her  brood  of  monsters  over  the  worid,  is  quietly,  or  ef«B 
cmpiacerUly,  allowed  here  to  infaalHt  and  to  ravage.  Where  are  the 
lieroes  ^  who  resist  unto  blood,  striving  against  sin  ?"  Shook!  we  weep 
or  laugh  at  the  foolishness  of  mankind,  childishly  spending  their  indtgn^ 
tion  and  force  against  petty  evils,  and  maintaining  a  friendly  peace  with 
the  feQ  and  mighty  principle  of  Destmction  ?  It  is  jnst  as  if  men  of 
professed  courage,  employed  to  go  and  find  and  destroy  a  tiger  or  a 
crocodile  that  has  spread  alarm  or  havoc,  on  being  asked  at  their  retvm, 
^Have  you  done  the  deed  ?"  shoold  reply,  **  We  have  not  indeed  des- 
troyed the  tiger  or  crocodile,  bat  yet  we  have  acted  heroically ;  we  have 
achieired  something  great;  we  have  killed  a  wasp."  0^  like  men 
engaged  to  exterminate  a  den  of  mnrderers,  who  being  asked  at  their 
letom,  ^  Have  yon  accomplished  the  vengeance  ?**  should  say,  ^  We 
have  not  destroyed  any  of  the  mnrderers ;  we  did  not  deem  it  worth 
while  to  attempt  it ;  bat,  toe  have  lamed  one  of  their  dogs^ 

311.  (Said  of  a  narrow-minded  religionist)  Mr.  T.  sees  rdigion  not 
as  a  sphere^  bat  as  a  line ;  and  it  is  the  identical  line  in  which  he  m 
moving.  He  is  like  an  African  baffiilo— «ee8  rig^tforward,  bat  nothing 
on  the  right  hand  or  the  left.  He  would  not  perceive  a  legion  of  angeb 
or  of  devils  at  the  distance  often  yards  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

312.  (Spoken  in  defence  of  the  theory  which  assigns  UtOity  as  the 
foundation  of  all  moral  principles,  and  justifies,  on  some  extraordinary 
occasions,  the  violation  of  specific  moral  roles,  in  order  to  preserve  this 
g<»)eial  object  inviolate.) 

Behold,  on  that  eminence,  the  temple  of  ntiltty, — let  as  approach  and 
entor.  <<  I  see  no  open,  regular  road  thither."  •*  True,  on  ibis  side  there 
u  no  regular  approach ;  but  we  eamwt  gain  the  other  side,  and  there  is 
a  most  urgent  reason  for  us  to  come  up  to  the  holy  edifice.  What  then  t 
let  us  open  for  ourselves  a  way ;  let  us  cut  through  the  tangled  femoe; 
let  us  sacrifice  a  beautiful*  shrub,  or  even  a  fruit-tree,  to  clear  ouTsehea 
a  path,  rather  than  lose  for  ever  an  inestimable  advantage. 

"  But  granting  your  principle  to  be  abstractly  just,  there  is  this  serious 
objection.  The  right  application  of  it  in  cases  of  real  life  will  depend 
(m  delicate  conscience  and  enlightened  calculation.  It  is  needless  to 
remark  how  few  of  mankind  are  thus  qualified."  "  It  is  very  true,  and 
whoever*may  assume  this  occasional  dispensation  from  the  literal  pre* 
fcripiions  of  moral  law,  it  belongs  exclusively  to  the  men  of  refined,  dis- 
interested virtue  and  clear  thought, — the  very  men  who  beyond  all  oAers 
will  be  anxiously  cautious  in  using  the  license,  and  will  regret  the 
necessity  of  using  it  all.  Illustrate  by  a  parallel  case.  You  know  two 
ways  to  a  certain  town  at  a  considerable  distance ;  the  one  is  what  yon 
eail '  the  king's  high  road ' — ^it  is  brood,  plain,  and  obvious ;  no  man  can 
lose  his  way;  but  this  road  is  rather  circnitous,  and  makes  the  walk 
taig.    The  other  way  is  shorter,  b«t  it  is  a  very  aligfat,  afanort  unknown 
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Uact;  it  pMses  tfaroo^  the  intricacies  of  a  solitaiy  forest,  wad  by  some 
very  dangerous  spots.  Two  persons  inquire  of  yoa  the  way  to  tiik 
town.  The  first  is  a  cliild.  Yon  instantJy  direct  him  to  go  the  plalo 
great  road,  without  so  much  as  intimating  that  there  is  any  other  or 
shcNter  way.  The  other  person  is  a  man ;  a  man  of  sense,  with  *  his 
eyes  about  him ;'  you  say  to  him, '  I  commonly  direct  traTeQers  to  keep 
the  great  road,  as  the  most  certain  and  safe,  though  tedious ;  but  I  thiiik 
suck  a  man  as  you  mi^t  venture  a  shorter  path.  Observe  me  carefully ; 
having  walked  such  a  distance  along  the  side  of  the  hill  yonder,  yon 
must  turn  to  the  right,  just  by  an  immensely  large  oak ;  then  wind 
through  the  thick  shade,  by  a  path  you  will  perceive  if  you  observe 
attaitively,  till  you  come  suddenly  to  the  edge  of  a  great  precipice ;  pass 
carefully  along  the  edge  of  it  till  you  descend  into  a  glen ;  there  yon 
will  observe  an  old  wooden  bridge  across  a  deep  water,  a  little  below  8 
cataract,  the  sound  of  which  will  seem  to  make  the  bridge  tremble  v 
you  pass ;  but  it  trembles  because  it  is  crazy ;  be  careful,  therefore,  tc 
step  softly.  You  must  then  pass  by  the  ruins  of  an  abbey,  and  advance 
forward  over  a  tract  of  rough  ground  till  you  come,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.' 
Thus  in  morals  I  mean  to  assert  that  in  some  rare  instances  the  path  of 
duty  may  lie  in  a  more  direct  line  to  its  grand  object,  than  by  the  lettei 
of  specific  laws ;  but  that  perhaps  only  tiie  eminently  conscientions  and 
intelligent  few  are  competent  to  judge  when  this  exception  takes  place 
and  how  to  dispose  of  it  properly.  <  This  is  a  curious  kind  of  prerogativt 
in  morals  in  favor  of  your  illumines.'  I  cannot  help  it.  I  know  that  mj 
principle,  like  every  other  grand  principle,  may  be  perverted  to  a  &ta) 
consequence,  yet  I  cannot  relinquish  it ;  for  if  it  should  ever  happen  (and 
the  case  has  happened)  that  the  kiier  of  a  moral  Iftw,  owing  to  some 
extraordinary  concurrence  of  circumstances,  should  stand  in  eruJem 
opposition  to  that  grand  utility,  for  the  promotion  of  which  all  moral  rolei 
were  appointed  by  the  supreme  Governor,  it  cannot  be  a  question  vM 
ought  to  be  sacrificed." 

313.  Their  courtship  was  carried  on  in  poetry.  Alas!  many  ap 
enamored  pair  have  courted  in  poetry,  and  after  marriage,  lived  in  prose 

314.  I  know  no  mortification  so  severe  as  that  which  accompanies  the 
evinced  inefficacy,  in  one's  own  conduct,  of  a  virtuous  conviction  sr 
decisive  that  it  can  receive  no  additional  cogency  from  the  resources  of 
either  the  judgment  or  the  heart. 

315.  We  have  such  an  habitual  persuasion  of  the  general  depravity 
of  human  nature,  that  in  falling  among  strangers  we  always  reckon  on 
their  being  irreligious,  till  we  discover  some  specific  indication  of  the 
contrary. 

319.  After  considering  the  efiect  which  has  been  produced  by  the  Siad 
of  Homer,  I  am  compelled  to  regard  it  with  the  same  sentiment  as  I 
should  a  knife  of  beautiful  workmanship,  which  had  been  the  instrument 
used  in  murdering  an  innocent  family.  Recollect  as  one  instance,  its 
influence  on  Alexander,  and  thzougb  him  on  the  world. 
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320.  Polished  steel  wiU  not  shine  in  the  dark;  no  mon  can  mmm^ 

Dowever  refined,  shine  efficaciously,  but  as  it  reflects  the  light  of  diviiio 
truth — shed  from  heaven. 

321.  We  are  as  to  the  grand  system  and  series  of  God's  govannnflOt^ 
like  a  man,  who,  confined  in  a  dark  room,  should  observe,  through  a 
chink  of  the  wall,  some  large  animal  passing  by ;— he  sees  but  an  «i> 
tremely  narrow  strip  of  the  object  at  once  as  it  moves  by,  and  is  nttai^ 
unable  to  form  an  idea  of  the  size,  proportions,  or  shape  of  it 

323.  How  dangerous  to  defer  those  momentous  reformations  whiek 
conscience  is  solemnly  preaching  to  the  heart !  If  they  are  neglected, 
the  difficulty  and  indisposition  are  increasing  every  month.  The  mind 
is  receding,  degree  after  degree,  from  the  warm  and  hopeful  zone ;  till, 
at  last,  it  will  enter  the  arclic  circle,  and  become  fixed  in  relentless  and 
eternal  ice  ! 

323.^  I  have  sometimes  thought,  if  the  sun  were  an  itileUigeno$f  he 
would  be  horHbly  incensed  at  the  world  he  is  appointed  to  enlif^iten ; 
such  a  tale  of  ages,  exhibitmg  a  tiresome  repetition  of  stupidity,  foUiee, 
and  crimes. 

324.  "  Nothing  new  under  the  sun."  I  compare  life  to  a  little  wikier« 
ness,  surrounded  by  a  high  dead  wall.  Within  this  space  we  mnee  and 
walk  in  quest  of  the  new  and  the  happy,  forgetting  the  insuperable  limit, 
till,  with  surprise,  we  find  ourselves  stopped  by  the  dead  toaU;  we  turn 
away,  and  muse  and  walk  again,  till,  on  another  side,  we  find  ourselvee 
close  against  the  dead  wall.    Whichever  way  we  tum--4till  the  same. 

326.  Exquisitely  curious  appearance  of  the  moonshine  on  the  rippled 
surface  of  a  broad  river  (Thames),  like  an  infinite  multitude  of  little 
fiery  gems  moving  and  sparkling  through  endless  confusicm ;  or  like  bril- 
liant insects  sporting,  all  intermingled  and  never  tired  or  reposing,  the 
most  vivid  frisks.  At  a  great  distance  the  appearance  is  lost  in  an  indis- 
tinct, diflTused  light ;  but  they  are  there  as  busy  as  they  are  heref.  How 
busy  activity  can  go  on  in  the  other  regions  of  the  earth,  or  another  pait 
of  ^e  town,  without  knowing  or  caring  whether  it  is  so  here  or  not* 

328.  Regret  that  interesting  ideas  and  feelings  are  the  comets  of  the 
mind ;  they  transit  ofi".  Qu.  What  mode  of  making  them  Jixed  stors, 
and  thus  the  mind  a  firmament  always  resplendent  7 

330.  Argument  from  miracles  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrines* 
Surely  it  is  fair  to  believe  that  those  who  received  from  heaven  superhu- 
man power,  received  likewise  superhuman  wisdom.  Having  rung  the 
great  bell  of  the  universe,  the  sermon  to  follow  must  be  extraordinary. 

331.  I  stoutly  maintained  in  a  company  lately,  that  the  English  are  the 
most  barbarous  people  in  the  world.  I  cited  a  number  of  prominent  facts* 
among  others,  that  bull-bailing  was  lately  defended  and  sanctioned  in  the 
grand  talisman  of  the  national  humanity  and  virtue— 4he  Parhament 

349.  Met  a  number  of  men  one  after  another.  My  urbanity  was  not 
op  to  the  point  of  saying  '^  Good  morning,"  till  I  had  passed  die  last  of 
them,  who  had  nothing  to  attract  civility  more  than  the  others,  except 
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his  being  the  last.  If  a  Frenchman  and  an  Englishman  were  shown  t 
dozen  persons,  and  under  the  necessity  of  choosing  one  of  them  to  talk 
an  hour  with,  the  Frenchman  would  choose  the  first  in  the  row,  and  the 
Englishman  the  last. 

351.  Poor  horse!  to  draw  both  your  load  and  your  driver:  so  it  is;— 
those  that  have  power  to  impose  burdens,  have  power  and  will  to  impose 
their  vile  selves  in  addition.  En  passant,  reflections  here ; — ^how  differ- 
ent is  this  one  fact  to  me  and  to  the  horse  I  this  moment  looked  at;  I 
think — the  horse  feels ;  I  am  turning  a  sentence,  the  horse  pants  in  suf- 
fering ;  how  languid  a  feeling  is  that  of  sympathy !  Nothing  mortifies 
me  more  than  that  defect  of  the  vitality  of  sympathy,  with  which  I  am 
for  ever  compelled  to  tax  myself. 

353.  (Little  bird  in  a  tree.)  Bird,  'tis  pity  such  a  delicious  note  should 
be  silenced  by  winter,  death,  and  above  all  by  annihilation.  I  do  not,  and 
I  cannot  believe  that  all  these  little  spirits  of  melody  are  but  the  snuff  of 
the  grand  taper  of  life,  the  mere  vapor  of  existence  to  vanish  for  ever. 

356.  Many  images  are  called  up  in  the  mind  by  moral  analogies  which 
were  not  recognized  before,  i.  e.  were  not  noticed  with  a  distinct  thought 

364.  If  a  stranger  on  the  road  is  anxious  to  have  you  for  a  companion. 
it  is  commonly  a  proof  that  his  company  is  not  worth  having. 

370.  How  much  a  traveller's  attention  is  commonly  engrossed  by  the 
works  of  art,  houses,  carriages,  &c. ;  and  how  little  is  it  directed  to  the 
endless  varieties  of  nature. 

371.  An  old  stump  of  an  oak,  with  a  few  young  shoots  on  its  almost 
bare  top.    Analogy :  Youthful  follies  growing  on  old  age. 

372.  A  still  pool  amid  a  most  barren  heath,  shining  resplendently  in 
the  morning  sunshine.  Analogy :  Talents  accompanied  with  moral  bar- 
renness, i.  e.  indolence  or  depravity. 

379.  No  scheme  so  mortifying  as  that  which  employs  large  means  to 
accomplish  little  ends.  Let  your  system  be  magnitude  of  end  with  the 
utmost  economy  of  means.* 

382.  I  want  to  extract  and  absorb  into  my  soul  the  sublime  mysti- 
cism that  pervades  all  nature,  but  I  cannot.  I  look  on  all  the  vast  scene 
as  I  should  on  a  column  sculptured  with  ancient  hieroglyphics,  saying, 
**  There  is  significance  there,"  and  despairing  to  read.  At  every  turn  it 
is  as  if  I  met  a. ghost  of  solemn, mysterious  and  undefinable  aspect;  but 
while  1  attempt  to  arrest  it,  to  ask  it  the  veiled  secrets  of  the  world,  it 
vanishes.    The  world  is  to  me  what  a  beautiful  deai  and  dumb  woman 

•  "  It  (the  Bible  Society)  possesses  every  characteristic  of  the  work  of 
God,  in  which  the  simplest  means  are  made  to  produce  the  greatest  effects; 
where  there  is  the  utmost  economy  in  the  contrivance,  and  the  greatest 
splendor  and  magnificence  in  the  design.  The  imbecility  of  man  appears 
in  the  littleness  of  his  ends,  which  he  accomplishes  for  the  most  part  by 
complicated  and  laborious  operations.  Omnipotence,  on  the  contraryi 
places  opulence  in  the  end  and  parsimony  in  the  means." — ^Hai4L,  Work$, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  333. 
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would  be;  I  can  Me  the  hii  features,  bat  there  it  not  hagufe  to  send 

forth  and  impart  to  me  the  element  of  soul. 

383.  Fancy  makes  vitality  where  it  does  not  find  it ;  to  it  til  things 
are  alive.  On  this  unfrequented  walk  even  the  dry  leaf  that  is  stirred 
^  a  slight  breath  of  air  across  the  path,  seems  for  a  moment  to  have  its 
little  life  and  its  tiny  purpose. 

384.  There  is  an  argrumentative  way,  not  only  of  disenssittg  to  ascer- 
tain troth,  but  also  of  enforcing  acknowledged  and  fiunillar  tmth.— Bax- 
ter—Law. 

385.  Let  a  man  compare  with  each  other,  and  also  bring  to  the  ab- 
stract scale,  the  sentiment  which  follows  the  performance  of  a  kind  action 
and  that  which  follows  a  vindictive  triumph ;  still  more  if  the  good  was 
done  in  return  for  evil.  How  much  pleasure  tiien  will  that  man  ensure, 
—yes,  what  a  vast  share  of  it  i  whose  deliberate  system  it- is,  that  kk 
every  action  and  speech  skaU  he  beneficent  I 

393.  Most  remarkable  appearance  of  a  fidd  full  of  oaks  ent  down» 
disbarked  and  embrowned  by  time.  Gave  me  forcibly  the  idea  of  an 
assemblage  of  giant  monsters ;  or  of  the  skeletons  of  a  giants*  fieM  of 
battle. 

393.  Some  one  spoke  of  altering  and  modernizing  the  style  of  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  writers  of  the  last  century.  [F.]  **  Yon  cannot  alter 
bis  dicUon ;  it  is  not  an  artificial  fold  which  may  be  taken  ofl*,  and  an- 
other superinduced  on  the  mass  of  his  thoughts.  His  language  is  iden- 
tical with  his  thought ;  the  thought  lives  through  every  artlole  of  it  If 
you  cut,  you  wound.  His  diction  is  not  the  clothing  of  his  sentiments, 
—it  is  the  skin;  and  to  alter  the  language  would  be  to  flay  the  senti- 
ments  alive." 

394.  Of  all  the  kinds  of  writing  and  discourse,  that  appears  to  me  in- 
comparably the  best,  which  is  distinguished  by  grand  masses,  and  prorai- 
fient  bulks ;  which  stand  out  in  magnitude  from  the  tame  ground  work, 
and  impel  the  mind  by  a  succession  of  separate  strong  impulses,  rather 
than  a  continuity  of  equable  sentiment.  One  has  read  and  heard  very 
sensible  discourses,  which  resembled  a  plain,  handsome  brick  wall, — all 
looks  very  well,  'tis  regularly  built,  high,  d^^c,  but  'tis  all  alike ;  it  is  flat ; 
you  go  on  and  on,  and  notice  no  one  part  more  than  another ;  each  indivi- 
dual brick  is  nothing,  and  you  pass  along,  and  soon  forget  utterly  the  wall 
itself.  Give  me,  on  the  contrary,  a  style  of  writing  and  discourse  that 
fiball  resemble^  a  wall  that  has  die  striking  irregularity  of  pilasters,  jmc- 
tares,  niches,  and  statues. 

395.  Mr.  T.'s  discourse  is  good  but  attenuated :  he  has  a  clue  of  thread 
of  gold  in  his  hand,  and  he  unwinds  for  you  ell  after  ell ;  but  give  me 
tbe  man  who  will  throw  the  clue  at  me  at  once,  and  let  me  unwind  it ; 
»nd  then  show  in  his  hand  another  ready  to  follow. 

396.  There  is  a  great  deficiency  of  what  may  be  called  conclusive 
siting  and  speaking.  How  seldom  we  feel  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph 
or  discourse  that  something  is  sealed  and  done !    It  lets  our  habit  of  tbink- 
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ing  and  fideling  jutt  he  as  it  wa$.  It  rather  carries  on  a  parBUel  to  the 
line  of  the  mind,  at  a  peaceful  distance,  than  fires  down  a  tangent  to 
smite  across  it  We  are  not  compelled  to  say  with  ourselves  emphati- 
cally, **  Yes,  it  is  so!  it  must  be  so;  that  is  decided  to  all  eternity!" 
The  subject  in  question  is  still  left  afloat,  and  you  find  in  your  mind  no 
new  impulse  to  action,  and  no  clearer  view  of  the  end  at  which  your 
action  should  aim.  I  want  the  speaker  or  writer  ever  and  anon,  as  he 
ends  a  series  of  paragraphs,  to  settle  some  point  irrevocably  with  a  vigor- 
ous knock  of  persuasive  decision,  like  an  auctioneer,  who  with  a  rap  of 
his  hammer  says,  "There!  that's  yours;  I've  done  with  it;  now  for 
the  next," 

397.  "  I  know  as  well  as  you  the  folly  of  wandering  for  ever  among 
the  abstractions  of  philosophy,  while  truth's  business  and  ours  is  with 
the  real  world.  I  am  endeavoring  to  learn  truth  from  observations  on 
&cts.  I  am  trying  to  take  ofiT  the  hide  of  the  actual  world,  but  it  must 
be  curried  by  philosophy,  you  will  grant  me,  to  be  made  fit  for  all  the 
useful  purposes." 

402.  How  little  of  our  knowledge  of  mankind  is  derived  from  inlenr 
tional  accurate  observation.  Most  of  it  has,  unsought,  found  its  way 
into  the  mind  from  the  continual  presentations  of  the  objects  to  our  xor 
thinking  view.  It  is  a  knowledge  of  sensation  more  than  of  reJUdm. 
Such  knowledge  is  vague  and  superficial.  There  is  no  science  of  human 
nature  in  it.  It  is  rather  a  habit  of  feeling  than  an  act  of  intellect.  It 
perceives  obvious,  palpable  peculiarities ;  but  nice  distinctions,  delicate 
shades,  are  invisible  to  it.  A  philosopher  will  study  all  men  with  as 
accurate  observation  as  he  would  some  individual  on  whose  dispositions, 
opinions,  or  whims,  he  believed  his  fate  to  depend. 

406.  Lanthom  in  a  dark  night — ^interesting  appearance  of  the  teno- 
brious  glimmer  it  throws  on  the  nearest  shrubs  and  trees ;  and  of  the 
thick  darkness  that  seems  to  lurk  and  frown  close  behind. 

407.  It  would  be  interesting  to  look  back  on  all  the  past  of  one's  life, 
to  see  how  many,  and  count  how  many,  vivid  little  points  of  recollection 
still  twinkle  through  its  shade.  My  mind  just  now  caught  sight  of  one 
of  these  stars  of  retrospect,  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years* 
It  was  my  once  (in  a  summer  evening,  the  sun  not  set)  lying  on  my 
back  on  tbe  grass,  and  holding  a  small  earthen  vessel,  out  of  which  I 
had  just  sipped  my  evening  milk,  between  my  face  and  the  sky,  in  such 
a  way  that  a  few  of  the  soft  rays  glanced  on  my  eyo^,  and  seemed  to 
form  a  little  living  circle  of  lustre,  round  an  eyelet  hole,  through  which 
I  fueled  visions  of  entrancing  beauty. 

408.  Burke's  ^ntences  are  pointed  at  the  end, — ^instinct  with  pungent 
sense  to  the  last  syllable.  They  are  like  a  charioteer's  whip,  which  not 
only  has  a  long  and  effective  lash,  but  cracks,  and  inflicts  a  still  smarter 
sensation  at  the  end.  They  are  like  some  serpents  of  which  I  have 
heard  it  vulgarly  said,  their  life  is  the  fiercest  in  the  tail. 

410.  I  have  often  noticed  the  process  in  my  mindrwhen  in  the  outsel 
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of  a  jaamey  or  day,I  have  set  mysdf  to  obtene  wfaiftever  iboald  Idl 

within  my  sphere.  For  smne  time  at  first  I  can  do  no  more  than  taha 
an  account  of  bare  facts ;  as,  there  is  a  house ;  there  a  m^i ;  there  a 
tree ;  such  a  speech  uttered ;  such  an  incident  happens,  dtc,  dtc.  After 
some  time,  however,  a  krger  enginery  begins  to  work ;  I  feel  more  than 
a  simple  perception  of  objects ;  they  become  environed  with  an  atOK^ 
sphere,  and  shed  forth  an  emanation.  They  come  accompanied  with 
trains  of  images,  moral  analogies,  and  a  wide  dlfiosed,  vitalizedt  and 
indefinable  kind  of  sentimentalism.  Generally,  if  one  can  compel  the 
mind  to  the  labor  of  the  first  part  of  the  process,  the  interesting^eqoel  will 
Boon  follow.  After  one  has  passed  a  few  hours  in  this  element  of  rer^ 
lation,  which  presents  this  old  world  like  a  new  vision  all  around,  one  is 
ashamed  of  so  many  hundred  walks  and  days  which  have  been  vacant  oC 
observation  and  reflection. 

416.  (Of  an  extremely  depraved  chUd.)  **  I  never  saw  so  much 
esscTice  cf  DevU  put  in  so  small  a  vesseL" 

417.  How  large  a  portion  of  the  material  that  books  are  made  o^  is 
destitute  of  any  peculiar  distinction.  **  It  has,"  as  Pope  said  of  women, 
just "  no  character  at  all."  An  accumulation  of  sentences  and  pages  of 
vulgar  truisms  and  candle-ligl^t  sense,  which  any  one  wss  competent  to 
write,  and  which  no  one  is  interested  in  reading,  or  cares  to  lemember, 
or  could  remember  if  he  cared.  This  is  the  eammon  of  literature— of 
8{)ace  wide  enough,  of  indifferent  production,  and  open  to  all.  The  psgee 
of  some  authors,  on  the  contrary,  give  one  the  idea  of  enclosed  gardens 
and  orchards,  and  one  says,  ^  Ha !  that  is  the  man's  own." 

418.  I  have  often  contended  that  attachments  between  fiiends  sad 
lovers  cannot  be  secured  strong,  and  perpetually  augmenting,  except  bj 
the  intervention  of  some  interest  which  is  not  penonalj  but  which  is 
coimnon  to  them  both,  and  towards  which  their  attentions  and  psssions 
are  directed  with  still  more  animation  than  even  towards  each  other.  If 
the  whole  attention  is  to  be  directed,  and  the  whole  sentimentalism  of  the 
heart  concentrated  on  each  other ;  if  it  is  to  be  an  unvaried,  **  Iioieard»you^ 
fiftd  you  towards  me,**  as  if  each  were  to  the  other,  not  an  ally  or  eom- 
puiion  joined  to  pursue  happiness,  but  the  very  end  and  object — ^happi- 
ness itself;  if  it  is  the  circumstance  of  reciprocation  itself^  and  not  what 
is  reciprocated,  that  is  to  supply  perennial  interest  to  auction ;  if  it  is  to 
be  mind  still  reflecting  back  the  gaze  of  mind,  and  reflecting  it  again, 
cherub  towards  cherub,  as  on  the  ark,  and  no  luminary  or  glory  between 
^m  to  supply  beams  and  warmth  to  both,— I  foresee  that  the  hope  will 
disappoint,  the  plan  will  fail.  Auction,  on  these  terms,  will  be  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  famishing  animal's  stomach,  the  opposite  sides  of 
which,  for  want  of  pabulum  introduced,  meet  and  (figest,  and  OOnsome 
»ch  other.  Attachment  must  bum  in  oxygen,  or  it  will  go  out ;  end, 
by  oxygen,  I  mean  a  mutual  admiration  and  pursuit  of  virtue,  improve* 
B^^t,  utility,  the  pleasures  of  taste,  or  some  other  interesting  concein, 
which  shall  be  the  element  of  their  commerce,  and  make  them  love  each 
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•liier  not  on^/r  each  otker,  but  ts  derotoM  to  tome  tiiM  oliset  ivliidi 
they  both  adore.  The  affectioiis  of  the  soul  will  feel  a  dissads&ctioa 
and  a  recml  if^  as  they  go  forth,  they  are  entirely  intercepted  and 
stopped  by  any  object  that  is  not  ideal ;  they  wish  rather  to  be  like  nys 
of  ligfat  glancing  on  the  side  of  an  object,  and  then  sloping  and  passing 
away ;  they  wish  the  power  of  elongation,  through  a  series  of  interest- 
ing points,  on  towards  infinity. 

Reading  httely  some  of  Newton's  Letters  to  his  vfife,  I  wondered  at  the 
phenomenon  of  so  warm  and  long  protracted  an  affection,  or  rather 
passion,  mth  so  Utde  of  this  oxygen ;  no  literature,  no  romandngs  of 
fimcy ,  no  excursions  over  the  creation,  no  moral  discussions,  no  chaxacteT- 
criticism,  no  plans  of  improvement,  no  analyang  of  each  other's  qualities 
and  defects ;  no,  all  mere  I  and  you,  you  and  L  A  measure  of  piety 
indeed  there  is ;  but  without  any  variety  or  specific  thought. 

Human  society  is  a  vast  circle  of  beings  on  a  plain,  in  the  midst  of 
which  stands  the  shrine  of  goodness  and  happiness,  inviting  all  to 
approach ;  now  the  attached  paire  in  this  circle  should  not  be  continiially 
looking  cm  each  other,  but  should  turn  their  feces  very  often  toward  this 
central  object,  and  as  they  advance,  they  will,  like  radii  from  the  circnm- 
forence  to  the  centre,  continually  become  closer  to  each  other,  as  they 
approximate  to  their  mutual  and  ultimate  object. 

420.  ^  I  still  less  and  less  like  the  wealthy  part  of  your  circle  (H.'s). 
It  appears  to  me,  that  the  main  body  of  principle  is  merged.  As  to  reli- 
gion, sir,  they  are  in  a  religious  diving-bell ;  religion  is  not  circamam- 
bient,  but  a  little  is  ocmveyed  down  into  the  worldly  depth,  where  they 
breathe  by  a  sort  of  artificial  inlet — a  tube." 

421.  Melancholy  musings  in  the  direction  of  fatalism.  One  seems  to 
■ee  all  how  U  is  to  he,  ^ja  to  one's  friends,  as  to  one^s  self.  Unfortunate 
habits  have  been  formed,  and  threaten  to  reign  till  death.  Instruction, 
truth,  just  reach  the  heart  to  fiUl  inefficacious.  One  augurs  the  sequel 
firom  the  first  part;  as  in  a  common-place  novel,  one  can  see  from  the 
first  chapter  what  is  to  happen  forward  to  the  close. 

422.  The  importance  and  necessity  of  a  ruling  passion — ^i.  e.,  some 
grand  object,  the  view  of  which  kindles  dl  the  ardor  the  soul  is  capable 
of,  to  attain  or  accomplish  it — possibility  of  creaiir^  a  ruling  passion 
asserted. 

423.  A  reflection  that  never  occurs  without  the  bitterest  pain ;  one 
longs  for  aflection — ^for  an  object  to  love  devotedly, — ^for  an  interesting 
fiiend  to  associate  and  conmiune  with — ^meanwhile  the  Deity  ofl^rs 
his  friendship  and  communion,  and  is  refused,  or  forgotten ! ! !  There 
are,  too,  the  sages  of  all  ages — ^there  is  JMoses,  Daniel,  Elijah ;  and  you 
complain  of  want  cf  society  I ! ! 

424.  Tb&  whole  system  of  life  goes  on  this  principle  of  selling  one  s 
self:  then  the  question  of  estimates  should  for  ever  recur — ^^  my  time 
ias  this  r^''9Jod  this  r 

426.  Idea  partlv  serioiis^  partly  comic,  of  formally  judging  myself 
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tach  to  me  might  almost  tempt  to  this. 

427.  (Ruling  passion  again.)  Neceflnt]r  of  poniung  some  gnai 
purpose  of  existence  as  a  sportsman  does  a  loK*-at  all  haanb,  owmt 
luU  and  dale  and  brook ;  throagh  wood  and  brake,  and  evetytldng  aai 
everywhere,  unless  it  go  into  the  earth,  or  into  the  clouds  j— and  ken^t&o^ 
our  moral  chase  shall  follow ;  for  the  body  shall  enter  the  i 
ascend! 

428.  (Fragment  of  a  letter,  never  sent)  My  dear  Sir,  I 
each  of  ns  as  having  nearly  described  a  semicMe  of  life  aiiioe  I  aaw 
you  last,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  I  anticipate  the  eompMng  of  tfa« 
circle  in  meeting  you  again  in  little  more  than  a  week.  It  woold  bo 
amusing  for  each  to  exhibit  memoirs  of  the  incidents  and  of  the  coone. 
I  was  lately  considering  what  would  be  the  eflfect  of  a  law  obliging  each 
person  to  present,  at  appointed  periods,  a  history  of  his  life  during  ikm 
interval,  to  a  kind  of  moralUy  Court  authorized  to  investigate,  can— w^ 
and  reward.  I  was  considering  how,  in  that  case,  I  shonld  diapoae  o( 
and  where  I  should  conceal,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  materiali 
which  ought  to  be  exhibited  in  my  history,  or,  if  I  could  not  coooeal 
them,  in  what  specious  language  it  would  be  possible  to  deacribe  tban^ 
80  as  to  obtain  the  tolerance  of  this  high  and  venerable  eonit.  I  eo»> 
eluded  that  the  best  expedient  would  be,  to  get  mym^  appomtad  one  if 
ihejudges. 

What  a  delightful  thing  it  would  be,  to  be  able  honestly  at  aU  t 
approve  one's  self  entirely  !  I  have  sometimes  passed  through  a  i 
of  deep  and  wondering  reflection,  beginning  from  myself,  and  < 
over  and  around  that  vast  mass  of  human  existence  I  have  been  observ« 
ing ;  when  at  last  the  thought,  that  an  invisible  and  omniscient  Powar 
iB  all  the  while  taking  all  these  things  that  I  look  at,  or  hear,  or  do,  into 
his  estimate,  expanded  as  it  were  in  the  heavens,  an  ample  coonterpaxt 
to  this  world  of  active  character  below  y — when  this  thought  has  li^^ 
ened  from  the  sky,  it  has  struck  as  a  thought  of  alarm ;  it  has  evM 
sometimes  appeared  with  the  aspect  of  a  new  thought,  announcing  • 
truth  not  known,  or  not  felt  before.  I  have  finished  the  reflectiona  bf 
determining,  that  as  there  really  is  an  estimate  above,  co-extending  with 
the  advance  of  life  below,  a  wise  man  vidll,  to  the  end  of  time,  ansociat> 
the  thought  of  that  estimate  with  every  act  of  that  life.  I  hope  hence* 
forth  to  live  incessantly  under  the  influence  of  this  thought;  and  then  I 
should  neither  care  to  be  a  judge  in  the  court  I  have  supposed,  nor  be  al 
all  aJ&aid  to  present  myself  at  its  bar. 

431.  Told  that  Fawcett  concluded  a  charity  sermon  by  saying,  **  When 
I  look  at  the  objects  of  this  charity,  I  feel  I  cannot  say  too  much ;  when 
I  look  at  this  assembly,  I  feel  I  cannot  say  too  Uttle."  On  hearing  this 
I  exclaimed,  ''  Excellent !  artful !  eloquent !"  but  question,  b  that  artful, 
or  will  it  be  eflfectual,  the  policy  of  which  is  so  instantaneously  see* 
I? 
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484.  (In  the  vestry  of  Battenea  meeting,  during  evening  gemee.) 
Most  emphatic  feeling  of  my  individuality — ^my  insulated  existence— 
except  tiiat  close  and  intenninable  connexion,  from  the  very  necessity  of 
mstence,  with  the  Deity.  To  the  continent  of  Human  Nature,  I  am  a 
■mall  island  near  its  coast;  to  the  Divine  Existence  I  am  a  small 
ptntntuUh 

436.  How  impotent  often  is  the  pain  of  guilt  as  a  stimulant  to  amend- 
ment. Instance  myself  just  now,  in  regard  to  letters  I  ought  to  have 
written  long  ago. 

436.  My  eflbrts  to  enter  into  possession  of  the  vast  world  of  jnoral 
and  metaphysical  truth,  are  like  those  of  a  mouse  attempting  to  gnaw 
HiTougfa  the  door  of  a  granary. 

489.  Threw  (in  a  journey  between  Bristol  and  Cheddar)  some  large 
■tones  down  a  deep  old  pit,  with  apparentiy  a  great  depth  of  water  at 
the  bottom,  a  dark,  sullen  glimmer  of  which  the  eye  occasionally  caught 
I  felt  almost  a  shuddering  sensation  at  the  gloomy  and  furious  sound  of 
the  water,  in  the  impetuous  conmiotion  caused  by  these  stones.  Strongly 
Imagined  how  it  would  be  for  myself  to  &11  down. 

440.  Entered  a  large  cavern,  sloping  down  very  steep,  where  a  great 
number  of  human  bones  have  been  found.  Saw  a  considerable  quantity 
of  them  myself.  This  cavern  was  itself  but  lately  found.  It  was  broken 
into  by  digging  away  the  rock.  No  conjecture  bow  or  when  these  bones 
came  there. 

445.  From  what  principle  in  human  nature  is  it  that  if  a  child  is  in- 
•  dined  to  cry — I  do  not  mean  a  very  young  child — one  of  the  readiest 
methods  of  prevention  is  to  afiect  to  whimper  yourself  ? 

447.  Mr.  H.  and  I  looked  a  considerable  time  with  much  curiosity 
and  gratification  in  one  of  the  irregularly  cut  pendant  glasses  of  a  lustre 
in  which  we  saw  the  same  beautiful  display  of  colored  tints  and  bril- 
liancies as  in  the  prism,  only  more  irregular  and  variegated.     It  was  not 
the  glass  toy  we  for  a  moment  thought  about,  but  the  strange  and  beau- 
tiful vision,  and  those  laws  of  nature  that  could  produce  it.     A  young 
kdy  present,  of  polished  and  expensive  education,  large  fortune,  and 
fond  of  personal  and  furniture  ornaments,  expressed  sincerely  her  won- 
der at  our  childish  tuncy  in  finding  anything  to  please  us  in  such  an 
object ;  and  said  she  would  reserve  the  first  thing  of  this  kind  she  should 
meet  with,  if  no  other  children  claimed  it,  for  one  of  us.     I  did  not  fail 
to  observe  the  circumstance,  as  supplying  another  instance,  in  addition 
to  the  ten  thousand  one  has  met  with  before,  of  persons  who  never  saw 
the  world  around  them,  who  are  strangers  to  all  its  witcheries  of  beauty, 
and  who,  at  the  same  time,  indulge  a  ridiculous  passion  for  the  petty 
]iroductions  of  art  subserving  vanity. 

448.  "  How  gloomy  that  range  of  lamps  looks  (at  some  distance  along 
the  border  of  a  common) — ^how  dark  it  is  all  around  them."  Yes,  like 
the  lights  that  are  disclosed  to  us  from  the  other  world,  which  simply 
tell  ns,  that  there  in  the  solemn  distance,  where  they  bom  encircled 
with  darkness,  that  world  is,  but  shed  no  light  on  the  regioi|ip 


JOURNAL. 

449.  Interesting  conversation  with  Mr.  8.  on  < 
ment  and  grief  at  the  folly,  especially  in  times  like  the  present,  of  thoM 
parents  who  totally  forget,  in  the  formation  of  their  children'*  habits,  to  iiH 
spire  that  vigorous  independence  which  acknowledges  the  snialleBl  poMibto 
number  of  wants,  and  so  avoids  or  triumphs  over  the  negation  of  a  tiioa- 
sand  indulgences,  by  always  having  been  taught  and  acenstomed  to  do 
without  them.    **  How  many  things,''  said  Socratee,  **  I  do  not  want" 

450.  How  precious  a  tiling  is  youtiifnl  eitergy;  if  only  it  could  bo 
preserved  entirely  englobed  as  it  were  within  the  bosom  of  the  yonnf 
adventurer,  till  he  can  come  and  ofier  it  forth  a  sacred  emanation  in  yon* 
der  temple  of  truth  and  virtue ;  but,  alas !  all  along  as  he  goes  toward 
it,  he  advances  through  an  avenue,  formed  by  a  long  line  of  temptan 
and  demons  on  each  side,  all  prompt  to  touch  him  with  their  condttcton, 
and  draw  this  divine  electric  element,  with  which  he  is  charged,  away  1 

451.  ChiJdrerCs  ball, — a  detestable  vanity.  Mamma  solicitously  busy 
ibr  several  weeks  previously,  with  all  tiie  assistance  too  of  millineni 
and  tasteful  friends,  with  lengthened  dissertations,  ibr  the  sole  purpose  of 
equipping  two  or  three  children  to  appear  in  one  of  these  miserable 
exhibitions.  The  whole  business  seems  a  contrivance,  expressly  ii^ 
tended  to  concentrate  to  a  locus  of  preternatural  heat  and  stimulns  eveiy 
vanity  and  frivolity  of  the  time,  in  order  to  blast  for  ever  the  simplicity 
of  the  littie  souls,  and  kindle  their  vain  propensities  into  a  thousand  times 
the  force  that  mere  nature  could  ever  hive  supplied. 

453.  Sesostris,  Semiramis,  Ninus,  &c.  These  mi^ity  names  remain 
now  only  as  small  points,  emer^ng  a  littie  above  that  ocean  under  which 
all  their  actions  are  buried.  We  can  just  descry,  by  the  dying  glioH 
mer  of  ancient  history,  that  that  ocean  is  of  blood! 

454.  In  books  one  takes  up  occasionally,  one  finds  a  consolation  for 
the  impossibility  of  reading  many  books,  by  seeing  how  many  mi|^ 
have  been  spared.  How  littie  that  is  new  or  striking  in  the  great 
department  of  religion,  morals,  and  sentiment!  Might  not  all  tfao 
sermon-books,  for  mstance,  in  the  English  language,  after  the  excep- 
tion of  three  or  four  dozen  volumes,  be  committed  to  the  fire  without  any 
cause  of  regret? 

455.  Tew  have  been  sufficiently  sensible  of  the  importance  of  that 
economy  in  reading  which  selects,  almost  exclusively,  the  very  first  order 
of  books.  Why  should  a  man,  except  for  some  special  reason,  read  a 
very  inferior  book,  at  the  very  time  that  he  might  be  reading  one  of  tfao 
highest  order? 

456.  Desideratum.  A  comprehensive  estimate  of  the  real  efibct  pro- 
duced by  preaching. 

459.  Very  advantageous  exercise  to  incite  attentive  observation  and 
sharpen  the  discruninating  faculty,  to  compel  one's  self  to  sketoh  tho 
chaiacter  of  each  person  one  knows. 

460.  What  given  farce  beyond,  for  instance,  what  my  mind  can  infuse 
into  argument,  illustration,  and  persuasion,  would  be  requisite  to  make 
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niiglow  sentuMnte  imping*  so  ^weMHj  on  the  mind  of  8 >  is  to 

Kicfc  fut  OQ  it;  or  convictions  respecting  the  sabject  of  amngements  on 

the  minds  of  B         and  W ?    There  is  a  degree  somewhere  in  the 

scale,  I  suppose,  that  would ;  hut  probaUy  that  de^^free  would  be  a  stnio 
of  eloquence  impossible  to  less  than  an  angel. 

464.  Struck,  in  two  instances,  with  the  immense  importance,  to  aouui 
of  sense,  of  obtaining  a  conversational  predominanoe^  in  order  to  be  of 
any  nse  in  any  company  exceeding  the  smallest  number.  Example,  W. 
Frend. 

465.  An  exponent  maintained  that  I  ought  to  contribute  to  the  esKcu* 
lion  of  every  law  of  the  state  I  live  in,  even  though  I  disapprove  some  of 
those  laws  in  my  private  judgment  Denied.  How  can  such  obUgation 
come  ?  It  is  confessed,  in  the  first  instance,  that  in  general  my  own 
judgment  and  ccmscience  form  the  supreme  law.  Then,  if  one  maa 
assumes  to  interfere  with  the  dictates  of  my  own  mind,  and  ei^ins  me  a 
course  of  action  opposite  to  my  convictions,  I  spurn  the  assun^tioD. 
But  so  I  do  likewise  if  two  men  thus  dictate  in  imposition  to  my  moral 
sense.  If  ihree  men  do  this^  I  do  still  the  same.  If  five  hundred,  if  ft 
thousand,  if  ten  thousand,  I  still  do  the  same,  and  deem  that  duty  binds 
me  to  do  sa  I  ask  these.  What  is  this  thing  you  caH  a  state  ?  what  is 
that  moral  authority  assumed  by  it  over  my  conscience,  if  it  merely  con- 
sists of  these  same  men  whom  individually,  and  in  the  accumulation  of  an 
indefinite  number,  I  have  ahready  refused  to  obey  1 

468.  Zealously  asserted  the  rational  soul,  and  future  existence  of 
iMiites.  Their  souls  made  of  the  worse  end  of  the  celestial  manufacture 
of  mind,  which  was  not  quite  fine  enough  to  make  into  men.  Various 
strong  facts  cited  to  prove  tlmt  they,  at  least  some  ci  thein»  possess  what 
we  strictly  mean  by  mind,  reascm,  dLc. 

471.  All  political  institutions  will  probably,  from  whatevoT  cause,  tend 
to  become  worse  by  time.  If  a  system  were  now  formed,  that  should 
jKieet  all  the  philosopher's  and  the  philanthropist's  wishes,  it  would 
9tin  have  the  same  tendency ;  only  I  do  hope  that  hencef(M*ward  to  the 
end  of  time,  men's  minds  will  be  intensely  awake  to  the  nature  and 
operation  of  their  institutions ;  so  that  after  a  new  era  shall  commence, 
governments  shall  not  slide  into  depravity  without  being  keenly  watched, 
nor  be  watched  without  the  sense  and  spirit  to  arrest  Xhskr  deterioration. 

472.  It  is  a  most  amazing  thing  that  young  people  never  consider  they 
shall  grow  old.  I  would,  to  young  women  especially,  renew  the  monition 
of  this  anticipation  every  hour  of  every  day.  I  wish  we  could  make  all 
the  cryers,  watchmen,  ballad-singers,  and  even  parrots,  repeat  to  them 
continually,  "  You  will  be  an  old  woman — ^you  will — "  "  and  you."— 
Then,  if  they  have  left  themselves  to  depend,  almost  entirely,  as  most  of 
them  do,  on  exterior  and  casual  accommodations,  they  will  be  wretchedly 
neglected.  No  beaux  wiU  then  draw  a  chair  close  to  them,  and  sweetly 
simper,  and  wldsper  that  the  bowers  of  paradise  did  not  a£brd  so  delight- 
ful a  place. 
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494.  <<Fiid  tbedefatof  nataro/'  No;  it  U  not  pifi^faddiU-ilii 
lather  ]ii»  fariDgiDg  a  note  to  a  bank  to  obOun  solid  gold  in  asefaaqfo  fiat 
it  Id  this  csae  yon  bring  this  combioas  body,  wiiicb  is  nothiqg  wottli« 
aod  friueh  yon  coold  not  wish  to  letsin  long;  yon  lay  it  down,  and 
receive  tor  it  from  the  eternal  tieasmoe  liberty,  vietory,  knowledgOi 
nptnre. 

477.  Against  amnsementB,  defended  on  the  plea  of  neeeaoaiy  relajEik 
tion.  I  maintain  that  excitement  is  ezcitabilily  too.  An  •■f~*ti!j, 
a^ctiog  interest,  supplies  to  the  mind  more  than  it  constunea.  The  farther 
ft  man  advances  in  the  ardor  that  belmigs  to  a  noble  employnient  and 
object,  the  more  mightily  he  lives.  Other  men  will  perh^is  advance  with 
him  to  a  certain  point,  and  there  they  stop — he  goes  on ;  now  the  mm 
of  his  progress  and  his  animation  is  comparably  greater  on  that  fiv- 
tuivanced  ground  beyond  where  they  left  him,  than  within  an  eqnal  spaea 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  course.  The  mind  inspired  with  this  enthnaiaaai 
useitB  its  grandeur.  It  expands  toward  eternity,  anticipative  of  ito  de^ 
tiny.  It  lives,  as  Alonzo  says,  not  by  the  vulgar  calculation  of  montha 
and  years,  but  along  the  progression  of  suUime  attainment,  and  amid  the 
flames  of  an  ardor  which  whirls  it  like  a  comet  towards  the  son. 

Would  you  be  a  stranger  to  this  energy  of  soul— or,  feeling  it,  woold 
yon  piostitnte  it  to  seek  a  poor  fectitious  interest  in  systematie  tiifiiqgt 
479.  Theology  and  philosophy  have  been  entirely  separated  by  most 
divines, and  some  have  attempted  an  awkward  associatioBof  them;  they 
joined  them  without  producing  unity  or  union.  All  the  enanationa  id 
both  ou|^  to  converge  to  one  focus ;  and  thence,  combined  and  identified^ 
dart  forward,  a  living  beam  of  light,  tn  infinUum, 

485.  The  very  mteUigent  Mr.  G.  reasoned  against  the  Calvinislic 
doctrine  of  original  depravity,— evidently,  I  perceived,  from  his  feeling 
respecting  that  of  eternal  punishmente.  Believing  this  last,  he  vraa 
anxious,  as  a  kind  of  palliation  of  ite  severity,  to  make  man  as  aceoimti^ 
bk  a  being  as  possiUe,  by  making  his  vice  entirely  optional,  and  ao 
naJdng  all  his  depravity  his  crime. 

487.  In  a  conversation  one  of  the  speakers  expressed  hia  wish  (and 
illustrated  his  idea  by  a  very  ingenious  comparison,  of  a  West-India 
merchant  importing  a  small  number  of  yams  sometimes  as  a  slight  item 
of  his  cargo),  a  wish  that  the  friends  of  religion,  sinking  the  importance 
of  the  little  nominal  specific  distinctions  of  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Inde- 
pendent, &c.,  which  have  caused  so  much  demarcation  and  warfiire, 
should  transfer  the  emphasis  on  the  grand  generic  term  and  character—- 
Christian,  and  cease  to  cite  or  allude  to,  or  meet  one  another,  but  under 
this  distinction.  Ego.  ^  Sir,  this  cannot  be  done  while  there  is  so  little 
of  the  vital  element  of  religion  in  the  world ;  because  t<  is  so  shaUow, 
these  inconsiderable  points  stand  so  prominent  above  the  surfece,  and 
occasion  obstruction  and  mischief;  when  the  powerful  springtide  of 
piety  and  mind  shall  rise,  thesefwinto  will  be  swallowed  np  and  diaa|f- 
pear." 
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46%.  In  eomreiMtion  at  W— '■,  had  a  qifendid  revel  of  iBagiwrtiwi 
among  the  etan,  caoaed  by  the  mention  of  Heiachd's  teteseope,  aad 
some  astronomical  £u^  awwrtod  by  him.  The  images,  like  Lee'ft  poe* 
try,  were,  fix>m  a  baaia  of  ezceUence,  flong  away  into  eztravafuioe. 
^t  it  M  a  striking  reflection,  that  when  the  wild  dream  of  imaginatioB 
JB  past,  the  thing  i»  stiU  real ;  there  i»  a  sun ;  there  are  stars  and  sys* 
lama ;  innumeiaUe  worlda,  on  which  the  soberest  depositions  of  sdeiice 
Ui  tEBJBscend  all  the  visions  that  fiuicy  can  open  to  enthusiasm  I 

490.  What  is  that  sentiment  approaching  to  a  sad  pleasure,  which  a 
mind  of  prefoond  reflection  sometimes  ieeia  in  a  far  inward  incommuni- 
cable grief,  though  the  fixed  expectation  of  calamity,  cxr  even  guih,  wero 
ka  cause? 

491.  How  thoughtless  often  is  a  moralist's  or  a  preacher^s  enomem- 
lion  of  what  a  firm  or  pious  mind  may  bear  with  patience,  or  even  com* 
placeney ;  as  disease,  pain,  reduction  of  fortune,  loas  of  friends,  calumny, 
Uc.t  fin-  he  can  easily  add  toords ; — alas !  how  oppressive  is  the  steady 
0Kticipaiion  only  of  any  one  of  these  evils ! 

493.  One  object  of  life  should  be  to  accumulate  a  great  number  of 
grand  questions  to  be  asked  and  resolved  in  eternity.  We  now  ask  the 
■age,  the  genius,  the  philosopher,  the  divine, — ^none  can  tell ;  but  we  will 
open  our  series  to  other  resjHmderUSi — ^we  will  ask  angels — God. 

494.  How  every  hostile  feeling  becomes  mitigated  into  something  liko 
ieuMinfiss,  when  its  ol^t  perhaps  lately  proud,  assuming,  unjust,  is 
low  seen  oppressed  into  dejection  by  calamity.  The  most  cruel  wild 
least,  or  more  cruel  man,  if  seen  languishing  in  death,  and  raisix^j; 
toward  us  a  feeble  and  supplicating  look,  would  certainly  move  our  pity. 
How  is  this  2  perhaps  the  character  is  not  even  supposed  to  be  really 
changed  amid  the  sufiBering  that  modifies  ita  expression.  De  we  uncon- 
•oiously  take  anything  like  a  tAtder  feelings  even  for  <eZf,  as  a  proof  of 
4Qme  little  goodness,  or  possibility  of  goodness  ?  Is  it  for  those  beings 
jalone  that  we  feel  nothing,  who  discover  a  hard  and  stupid  indifference 
to  self,  and  everything  besides  ?  Perhaps  any  sentient  being,  the  worst 
existent  ffir  possible,  might  fo  in  a  situation  to  move  and  to  justify  our 
sympathy.  What  then  shall  we  think  of  that  theology  which  represents 
the  men  whom  God  has  made  most  like  hinaself,  as  exulting  for  ever 
«nd  ever  in  the  most  dreadful  sufferings  of  the  larger  part  of  those  who 
have  been  their  fellow-inhabitants  of  this  world  ? 

496.  One  should  think  that  a  tender  friendship  might  become  more 
intimate  and  entire  the  older  the  parties  grew ;  as  two  trees  planted  near 
each  other,  the  higher  they  grow  and  the  more  widely  they  spread, — inter- 
mingle BMHB  completely  their  branches  and  their  foliage.  (N.  B.  This 
vi^a  fibsolutely  my  €ym  conception ;  but  I  found  the  very  same  idea 
Jabely  i,n  Ramsay's  Gentle  Shepherd.*) 

*  But  we'll  grow  auld  togither,  an'  ne'er  find 
The  loss  o*  youth,  when  love  grows  on  tht  mind. 
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in  answer  to  n^  very  neriou  reuooiiif  to  pny?e  tbnt,  if  natanUj  aqnal^ 
flolfaing  can  bring  tiie  worann  to  an  actual  equality,  bat  the  mam  etmne 
of  vigonms  meDtn]  ezertioa  whieh  proieanoiial  men  are  obliged  to  go 
thDQgli,  ani,  ^  Wdl,  we  ahall  be  content  to  occupy  a  lower  groond  of 
imeUectnal  ekaiacter  and  attainment.'*  I  replied,  **  Yon  may  tfaen  be 
coaaoled;  we  from  that  more  elevated  region  ahall  aoaietimea,  in  the 
intenrala  of  oar  grand  intereats  and  adventnree,  look  down  i 
and  oomren^  with  yon,  till  the  emphaaia  of  i 
xetitfxi,  and  caD  na  to  trauact  loiefc  our  e^tftib*  ItwiDbeomtoi 
the  paiadiBe  on  the  high  aommit  of  that  monnt  which  yon  will  never 
dimb;  we  shall  eat  habitoally  the  froit  of  the  treea  of  knowledge,  bat 
we  wifl  kindly  aometimea  throw  yon  a  few  applea  down  the  declivity.** 

497.  I  am  going  to  wade  the  stream  of  misery,  and  I  see  an  inaccee- 
Bible  bank  before  me  on  the  other  aide;  where  I  may  find  it  accoasibie  I 
<io  sot  yet  know! 

498.  Strong  imagination  of  sitting  or  lying  awake  in  a  aolitaiy  room, 
and  a  ^ost  entering  and  sitting  down  in  the  room  opposite  me.  What 
an  intense  feeling  it  vroold  be  while  I  reciprocated  the  fixed  silent  glare. 

500.  (Fragment  of  a  letter  never  aent,  to  a  yonng  woman.)  "  There 
is  one  question,  my  friend,  to  which  yon  cannot  be  indifferent.  Are  yon 
^VPf  7  I  contemplate  many  monminl  acenes ;  I  converse  with  many 
gloomy  ideas ;  I  behold  many  miserable  persons ;  and  the  impreaaion  of 
Bvch  objects  makes  me  sometimes  ask,  la  any  one  truly  happy  7  Is 
tbeie  such  a  hleet  mortal  in  the  world  ?  Show  me  that  peraon.  Tell 
me  nonr,  do  I  see  that  person  when  I  see  youJ  Do  I  indeed  7  Let  nae 
be  assured  of  that,  and  I  would  see  yon  often.  I  would  look  at  yon 
with  fixed  attention.  '  Haj^inesa  V  I  wooM  say  to  myself^  and  conttnne 
to  regard  yon, '  What  are  ite  signs  7  Does  it  sparkle  throu^  her  eyes  7 
I^oes  it  play  in  her  smiles  7  Does  it  breathe  music  in  her  words  7* 
iEUther  perbipe  I  ought  to  ask,  '  What  kind  of  sentimento  does  she 
express  ?  What  kind  of  actions  does  she  perform  7'  Yes,  I  would  ob- 
serve you  with  more  patience  than  an  astronomer  observes  the  moon. 
With  sincere  curiosity  I  would  inquire  of  you,  the  art  of  being  kapfff; 
for  the  happy  are  generous,  one  should  think.  The  person  who  would 
not  communicate  such  an  art,  certainly  does  not  possess  it  I  would 
call  you  '  the  Haj^y  Girl,'  you  would  scarcely  need  any  other  name ; 
this  would  be  a  sufficient  distinctian,  for  who  could  claim  it  besidea  7 
But  do  you  know  yourself  by  this  name  7    It  is  time  to  recollect  that 

See  yon  twa  elms  that  grow  up  side  by  side — 

Suppose  them  some  years  syne  bridegroom  an'  bride ; 

Nearer  an'  nearer  ilka  year  thejr've  prest. 

Till  wide  their  spreading  branches  are  increas'd. 

An'  in  their  mixture  now  are  fully  blest 

This  shields  the  other  frae  the  eastlin  blast ; 

That  in  return  defends  it  frae  the  wast 

GaifTiJB  Siunuan.— Act  L,  Seene  8. 
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periiaps  tbs  peracm  I  am  &iicying  to  myself  is  not  leally  you;  perinpi 
you  are  fioi  happy.  That  were  melancholy.  You  uihappjr?  From 
what  cause  1  Are  yon  gviUy  1  Oh !  if  you  have  blighted  the  sweet 
lily  of  imiocence  with  folly  or  crime,  yon  have  then  some  reason  to  be 
sad.  But  are  not  you  pure  ?  Have  you  not  always  avoided,  wiA 
watchful  aversion,  everything  that  could  stain  your  heart  or  your  chsne- 
ter  ?  Cannot  you  reflect  on  each  season  of  your  life,  and  on  each  eitoar 
tion  in  which  tiie  Witness  of  all  things  has  seen  you,  without  a  blush? 
Can  you  not  7  Are  not  the  records  of  memory  so  fidr,  that  yoa  could 
with  pleasure  unfold  them  to  a  virtuous  friend  ?  Is  there  any  psit  oo 
which  conscience  has  fixed  a  black  teal  7  -  And  axe  not  your  fnseii  F^ 
ciples,  feelings,  and  designs,  such  as  you  might  with  honor  avow?' 

601.  I  doubt  if  S.  is  not  too  innocent  to  become  snUimely  excellent; 
her  heart  is  purity  and  kindness ;  her  recoUections  are  complacent;  her 
wishes  and  intentions  are  all  good.  In  such  a  mind  conscience  becomes 
effeminate  for  want  of  hard  exercise.  She  is  exempted  from  those  le- 
vulsions  of  the  heart,  that  remorse,  those  self-indignant  regrets,  those 
impetuous  convictions,  which  sometimes  assist  to  scourge  the  miw 
away  from  its  stationary  halnts  into  such  a  region  of  daring  and  aiduoiiB 
virtue,  as  it  would  never  have  reached,  nor  even  thought  ot  but  for  this 
mighty  impulse  of  pain.  Witness  Albany  in  Cecilia.  Vehement  emo- 
tion, mortifying  contrast,  shuddering  alarm,  sting  the  mind  into  an  exer- 
tion of  power  it  was  unconscious  of  before,  and  urge  it  cm  with  restless 
velocity  toward  the  attainment  of  that  moral  eminence,  short  of  which  it 
would  equally  scorn  and  dread  to  repose.  We  fly  from  pain  or  tffltof 
more  eagerly  than  we  pursue  good ; — ^but  if  both  these  causes  aid  our 
advance! 

A  young  eagle  perhaps  would  never  have  quitted  the  warm  luxury 
of  its  nest,  and  towered  into  the  sky,  if  the  parent  had  not  pushed  it, 
or  the  tempest  flung  it,  oflj  and  thus  compelled  it  to  fly  by  the  danger 
of  perishing.  Is  it  not  too  possible  that  S.  may  repose  complacentiy  m 
the  innocent  softness  of  her  nest,  and  die  without  ever  having  unfolded 
the  wing  of  sublime  adventure.  At  sight  of  such  a  death  one  would 
weep  with  tenderness,  not  glow  with  admiration ;  it  is  a  charming  wo- 
man that  falls,  not  a  radiant  angel  that  rises.  (I  feol  this  is  cumbrous 
and  obscure,  but  there  is  truth  in  what  I  mean,  that  the  consciousness 
of  no  ill  precludes,  in  some  degree,  the  conception  of  eminent  good ;  it 
feels  too  safe,  it  produces  a  habit  far  too  quiescent;  the  noblest  purposes 
can  never  be  either  conceived  or  executed  but  in  a  state  of  ardent  ex- 
citement, and  the  painful  emotions  of  conscience  are  among  the  meet 
powerful  causes  of  such  excitement.) 

603.  What  an  astonishing  mass  of  pabvJum  is  consumed  to  sustain 
an  individual  human  being !  How  much  nourishment  I  have  consumed 
by  eating  and  drinking ;  how  much  air  by  breathing ;  how  much  of  the 
element  of  affection  my  heart  has  claimed,  and  has  sometimes  lived  in 
Inxuiy,  and  sometimes  starved  i    Above  all !  what  an  infinite  sum  of 
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ih6M  iiMtiticUoufl  wUdi  an  to  feed  die  monl  tod  <"*f%iiOTl  nea. 
bave  I  comnimed,  and  how  poor  the  coowqaeiice !  What  a  deapicahto 
dwarfiah  growth  I  exhibit  to  in3rBelf  and  to  God  at  this  hour ! 

Yes,  how  mitch  it  takes  in  this  hist  respect,  to  grow  how  little  t 
Millions  o£  valuable  thoughts  I  suppose  have  passed  through  my  mind. 
How  often  my  conscience  has  admonished  me !  How  many  ♦i»miffnnihi 
of  piona  reeolntions !  How  all  nature  has  preached  to  me !  How  day 
and  night,  and  solitude  and  the  social  scenes,  and  books  and  the  bible» 
the  gravity  of  sermons  and  the  flippancy  of  fools,  life  and  death,  the 
ancient  world  and  the  modem,  sea  and  liuid,  and  the  omnipresent  God ! 
have  all  concurred  to  instruct  me !  and  behold  the  miserable  result  of 
all ! !  I  wonder  if  the  measure  6f  efl^t  be  a  ten  thousandth  part  of  the 
bulk,  to  call  it  so,  of  this  vast  combination  of  causes.  How  far  is  thia 
strange  proportion  between  moral  efl^ts  and  their  causes  neccseaiy  in 
nmpie  nature  (analogically  with  the  proportion  between  cause  and 
consequence  in  pkysiad  pctbtUufn),  and  how  Deir  is  it  the  indicatioo  and 
the  consequence  of  nature  being  depraxedf  However  this  may  be,  the 
enormous  fact  of  the  inefficacy  of  truth  shades  with  melancholy  darkneei 
to  my  view,  all  the  hopes  for  myself  and  for  others,  of  any  grand  inn 
provemcnts  in  this  world ! 

506.  Curious  process  of  kindling  the  passion^ — fear,  in  one's  own 
breast,  but  the  voluntary  imagination  of  approaching  ghosts,  of  the 
sound  of  murders,  &c.,  &c.    I  sometimes  do  this  to  escape  from  apathy. 

606.  's  memory  is  nothing  but  a  row  of  hooks  to  hang  np 

gradges  on. 

507.  One  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  Genius  is — the  fCftoer  if 
lighttTtg  its  own  fire, 

508.  A  man  of  ability,  for  the  chief  of  his  reading,  should  select  such 
works  as  he  feels  beyond  his  own  power  to  have  produced.  What  can 
other  books  do  for  him  but  waste  his  time  and  augment  his  vanity  7 

511.  What  a  number  of  little  captious  feelings,  mortifications,  and 
evea  whims,  we  incident  to  a  devoted  afl^tion.  My  friendship  for  -^— 
is  attended  with  a  painful  watchfulness  and  susceptibility ;  my  heart 
suffers  a  feverish  alternation  of  cold  and  warmth ;  physically  and  liter* 
ally  sometimes  a  cMU  sensation  pervades  my  bosom,  and  moves  me  at 

once  to  be  irritated  and  weep Qu,    How  far  a  continual  state  of 

feeling  like  this  would  be  propitious  to  happiness  and  to  virtue  ?  Yet 
haw  is  a  son  of  fia,ncy  and  passion  to  content  himself  with  that  mere 
good-liking,  which  is  exempt  from  aU  these  pains,  because  it  leaves  the 
most  Elytian  powers  of  tiie  heart  to  sleep  unmolested  to  the  end  of 
time  ?  It  seems  tolerably  evident,  that  such  over'vittUized  feelings  are 
unfit  for  this  w<N-ld,  and  yet  without  them  there  can  be  none  of  that  sub- 
limitj  and  ecstasy  of  the  auctions,  which  we  deem  so  congenial  to  the 
felicitias  of  a  superior  world. 

518.  I  asserted  the  strength  of  Burke's  mind  equal  to  that  of  Johni- 
■on's  ;  Johnson's  strength  is  more  conspicuous  because  it  is  barer.    A 
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yerf  accomplished  lady  said,  **  Johnson's  sense  seems  to  me  much  detnr, 
much  more  entirely  disclosed."  «  Madam,  it  is  the  diffeience  of  two 
walks  in  a  pleasure-ground,  both  equally  good,  and  broad,  and  extended; 
but  the  one  lies  before  you  plain  and  distinct,  because  it  is  not  beset 
with  the  fbwers  and  lilacs  which  fringe  and  embower  the  other.  I  an 
inclined  to  prefer  the  latter." 

614.  (Fragment  of  a  letter,  never  sent,  to  a  friend.)  "In  a  lonely 
large  apartment  I  write  by  a  glinmiering  taper,  too  feeUe  to  dispel  the 
spectres  which  imagination  descries,  flitting  or  hovering  in  the  twilight 
of  the  remote  comers.  The  winds  howl  without,  and  at  intervals  I 
hear  a  distant  bell,  tolling  amidst  antiquity  and  graves.  The  place  ana 
the  hour  might  suit  well  for  an  appointed  interview  with  a  ghoet,  com- 
ing to  reveal,  though  obscurely,  "  the  secrets  of  the  world  unknown. 
I  almost  &ncy  I  perceive  his  approach ;  a  certain  trembling  conscious- 
ness seems  to  breathe  through  the  air ;  an  indistinct  sullen  eoond,  like 
the  tiead  of  unseen  footsteps,  passes  along  the  ground,  and  seems  to 

come  toward  me ;  I  fearfully  look  up— and  behold ! ! ^Thus  abruptly 

last  night  I  stopped,  not  without  reason  surely." 

616.  Some  ladies,  to  whose  conversation  I  had  been  listening,  were 
to  take  away  an  epic  poem  to  read.  "  Why  should  yoM  read  an  epic 
poem?"  I  said  to  myself;  "you  might  as  well  save  yourselves  the 
trouble."  How  often  I  have  been  struck  at  observing,  that  no  effect  at 
aU  is  produced,  by  the  noblest  works  of  genius,  on  the  habUs  of  thought, 
sentiment,  and  talk,  of  the  generality  of  readers ;  their  mental  tone  be- 
comes no  deeper,  no  mellower ;  they  are  not  equal  to  a  fiddle,  which 
improves  by  being  repeatedly  played  upon.  I  should  not  expect  one  in 
twenty,  of  even  educated  readers,  so  much  as  to  recoUect  one  singularly 
sublime,  and  by  far  the  noblest  part,  of  the  poem  in  question :  so  litde 
emotion  does  anything  awake,  even  in  the  moment  of  reading ;  if  it  did, 
they  would  not  forget  it  so  soon. 

617.  How  is  it  possible.the  conversation  of  that  pair  can  be  interest- 
ing 7  Surely  the  great  principle  of  continued  interest  in  such  a  con- 
nexion cannot  be  to  talk  always  in  the  style  of  simple,  direct  personality, 
but  to  introduce  personality  into  the  subject ; — to  talk  of  topics  so  as  to 
involve  each  other* s  feelings,  without  perpetually  talking  directly  at  ead 
other, 

620.  Most  interesting  idea,  that  of  renovated  being.  I  am  not  the 
person  I  was,  the  past  is  nothing  to  me ;  the  past  I  is  not  the  present  J; 
I  have  transited  into  another  person ;  I  am  my  own  phoenix. 

624.  Indisposition  of  mankind  to  think ;  souls  make  the  world  a  vae^ 
dormitory.  The  heaven-appointed  destiny  under  which  they  are  placed, 
seems  to  protect  them  from  reflection ;  there  is  an  opium  sky  stretched 
over  all  the  world,  which  continually  rains  soporifics. 

626.  Long-maintained  question  in  conversation,  how  fiu*  powerful  inn 
agination  does  always,  or  necessarily,  imply  powerful  judgment  too. 
Instances,  Bums,  Bloomfield,  &c. 
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026.  Interesting  diBquisition  on  the  TAlae  of  contimKNit  piagioa,  ha 

bitual  emotion,  and  whether  this  can  be  created,  and  how  long  a  penoo 
so  feeling  could  live.     Buonaparte  cannot  Uve  long. 

527.  Stood  in  a  solitary  grove,  just  opposite  to  a  large  cascade,  on 
which  I  looked  with  long  and  fixed  attention.  Most  interestiBg  to  ob- 
serve the  movements  of  my  own  mind,  particularly  as  to  the  ideas  uridch 
come  from  distant  (unseen)  objects  and  scenes.  The  images  of  sevend 
fiYorite  persons,  but  particularly  one^  came  around  me  with  an  aspect 
inconceivably  delicious.  Tried  to  ascertain  how  much  of  this  chum 
was  added  to  these  images  by  the  influence  of  the  beautifnl  scene  where 
they  appeared  to  me. 

528.  Stroke  of  description  of 's  manners,  when  in  the  most 

advantageous  form.  **  He  is  neither  vulgar  nor  genteel,  nor  any  oom- 
ponnd  of  these  tioo  kinds  qfvtdgariiy.  He  has  the  manners  of  no  e2asf, 
bnt  something  of  a  quite  difierent  order.  His  manners  are  a  part  qfhi$ 
soul,  like  the  style  of  a  writer  of  genius.  His  manners  bekmg  to  the 
individual.  He  makes  you  think  neither  of  clown  nor  gentlemaiiy— 
but  of  MA»." 

532.  Infinite  and  incalculable  caprices  of  feeling.  A  quarter  of  an 
hoar  since  how  romantic,  how  enchsjited  with  the  &Torite  idea,  howan- 
ticipative  of  pleasure  from  an  expected  meeting !  I  have  advanced  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  place :  well,  while  I  have  been  looking  at  some 
trees  and  a  pool  of  water,  the  current  of  sentiment  is  changed,  and  I  feel 
as  if  I  could  wish  to  slink  away  into  deep  and  eternal  solitude. 

533.  (Right  traces,  meant  to  have  been  pursued  much  further,  of  a 

remarkable  female )    She  has  the  pride  of  sense,  yet  throws  the 

onus  of  sensible  social  intercourse  on  you ;  not  taking  any  s<vt  of  respon- 
sibility on  herself  as  to  the  value,  animation,  or  interesting  style  of  con- 
versation ;  she  is  silent.  Yet  if  you  did  thus,  would  describe  you  to  a 
third  person  as  intolerably  dull. 

Her  judgment  makes  a  difference  as  to  the  mental  qualities  of  thoae 
she  associates  with,  which  her  auctions  do  not  make.    She  does  not 

become  at  all  attached  to  what  she  respects She  has  amach 

greater  tendency  to  feel  and  express  disgust  than  liking ;  contempt,  than 
admiration.  She  rarely  expresses,  or  seems  to  feel,  admiration  of  any 
thing  or  character,  but  on  a  thousand  occasions  discovers  her  aversicma. 

She  has  a  fixed  dislike  to  what  may  be  called  a&otionatenesses  in 
friendly  interc  lurse ;  re^^oLs  the  tendency,  in  a  person  who  is  partial  to 
her,  toward  any  personalities  of  affection ;  devoutly  worships  Indififer* 
ence,  ajid  i«  proud  of  the  religion. 

If  slie  ^peiks  on  a  subject  you  have  suggested,  or  even  in  reply  to  your 
observation,  she  directs  her  discourse  to  a  third  person,  not  to  you ;  as 
if  she  would  say,  **  I  choose  to  take  come  notice  of  the  suJbject,  but  not 
the  smallest  notice  of  you.^^ 

534.  Importance  of  having  a  system,  of  exercising  the  a&ctions,  friend* 
ship,  marriage,  phiknthrqiy,  theopathy.  If  not  in  some  of  these  ways 
eaferdaed,  affections  t{eoome  stunted,  soured,  self-directed. — Old  maids. 
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686.  (Amtsiiig  caprices  of  feeling,  vide  No.  583.)  ....  Relapsed 
into  the  solitaire  feeling ;  most  be  a  numad.  A  trivial  circumstance 
brought  up  the  feeling  that  thus  changed  the  current  of  the  heart  That 
feeUng  was  not  of  either  altered  opinions  or  diminished  affection,  but  a 
aelf«originating,  sad,  and  retiring  sentiment,  which  seemed  to  say,  "'  No 
heart  will  receive  me,  no  heart  needs  me." 

687.  Have  I  so  much  originality  as  I  suppose  myself  to  have  ?  The 
<|iiestioii  rises  from  the  reflection  that  very  few  original  plans  of  action  or 
enterprise  ever  occurred  to  my  thoughts. 

(Two  or  three  memoranda,  transcribed  from  a  paper  written  at  CM- 
chester.) 

Important  points  ascertained : — 

(1.)  In  my  present  circumstances  taken  as  they  are,  setting  all  the 
past  aside,  some  one  thing  is  absolutely  the  best  thing  I  can  design  or  do. 

(2.)  My  present  e^re  and  course  of  action  is  most  certainly  not  the 
best  that  can  be.  In  proof  of  this  assertion  several  conclusive  reasons 
can  be  alleged. 

(3.)  It  strictly  follows  that  to  change  this  sphere  and  this  course,  is 
decisively  a  part  of  my  duty. 

(4.)  And  inasmuch  as  life  is  valuable,  and  utility  is  its  value,  it  is 
clear  that  the  case  is  urgent,  and  that  I  am  required  to  attempt  this 
change  with  zeal  and  with  speed. 

(6.)  The  greatest  good  is  to  be  my  sovereign  principle  and  object  of 
action. 

(6.)  Incidental  principle.  To  make  the  plans  I  adopt  for  the  impiove- 
ment  of  my  own  mind,  contribute  equally,  if  possible,  to  the  improvement 
of  others  (by  writing,  letters, — and  otherwise). 

(7.)  Is  not  this  world  a  proper  scene  for  a  benevolent  and  ardent 
mind  ?  There  are  bodies  to  heal,  minds  to  enlighten  and  reform,  social 
institutions  to  change,  children  to  educate.  In  all  this  is  there  nothing 
OuUleando?!! 

(8.)  One  of  these  two  things,  viz.,  congenial  society,  and  a  sphere  of 
urgency  and  action,  seem  absolutely  necessary  to  save  my  energies  from 
torpor  or  extinction.    If  I  could  gain  both ! 

(9.)  Oh,  how  I  reprobate  this  indecision  as  to  what  character  I  will 
assume,  and  what  designs  I  will  attempt ! 

(10.)  I  deem  myself  a  man  of  capacity  beyond  the  common ;  my  plan 
of  action  ought  therefore  to  include  ^as  little  as  possible  of  that  which 
common  capacity  can  perform  as  well  as  mine ;  and  as  much  as  possible 
of  what  requires,  and  will  educe,  this  superiority  of  ability  which  I  a^ 
tribute  to  myself. 

(11.)  I  want  to  extend,  as  it  were,  and  augment  my  being  and  its  in- 
terests ;  there  is  OTie  mean  of  doing  this,  which,  &c. 

638.  One  limitation  to  the  noble  indifibrence  to  what  people  think  and 
my  of  us.  Every  generous  mind  will  regret  those  misapprehensions  of 
Ms  oondiict,  which  occasion  mortificati<Hi  to  the  person  who  misappre- 
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bciidB— 18  tiist  a  person  yonreqieet  tfaoddy  tfanM^  ton 
Here  that  you  have  ridiculed  or  injured  him. 

548.  (548—569  written  during  a  walk  of  a  few  miles  aloiie.)  Thto 
giaring,  steady  sunshine  gives  an  indistinct  sameness  to  all  objects,  wvf 
like  ft  frequent  state  of  my  mind,  distended  in  a  fiied,  genenl,  vecaak 
sttre,  incapable  of  individualizing.  Hughes  described  it  very  coneedy 
oDce,  after  hearing  me  perform  a  mental  exercise  while  my  miiid  wis  in 
this  state:  <<  All  luminous,  but  no  light"  It  is  possible  to  go  on  in  this 
case,  with  a  train  of  diction  which  may  sound  well  enough,  and  even 
look^ne,  while  it  conveys  no  definite  conceptions. 

547.  Saw  a  most  beautiM  butterfly,  which  I  was  half  incUned  to 
chase,  (^u.  Which  would  be  the  stronger  excitement  to  snch  piiiSQit» 
the  curiosity  raised  by  seeing  such  an  object  for  the  first  tine,  or  the 
feelini^  which,  as  now,  is  a  relic  of  the  interests  and  amnsements  of  early 
yoQth? 

549.  The  feeling  which  accompanies  the  recognition  of  an  object  that 
is  not  in  itself  interesting,  but  where  the  interest  is  in  the  drcnmstanee 
of  recognition.  I  have  a  feeling  of  this  kind  in  seeing  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  same  butterfly  again  at  a  ccmsiderahle  distance  finm  where  I  saw 
it  before. 

559.  Mortified  to  see  a  crow  fly  across  my  road  and  away.  Man 
here,  proud  man,  is  trudging  at  this  slow  and  toilsome  rate,  but  how 
mnch  prouder  and  more  mischievous  I  should  be  if  I  could  fly.  It  waa 
iBqoisite  for  power  of  one  kind  to  be  checked  by  impotence  of  another. 
Icaanotfly. 

560.  SlM9ep  crowding  for  shade  round  an  old  leafless  stomp.  It  can- 
not shade  them  now.  Analogy :  a  man  fallen  from  his  prosperity  and 
power  cannot  patronize  now.    None  will  seek  him  now  bat  the  nmfie. 

562.  Blackthorn  shows  its  blossoms  before  its  leaves.  Analogy :  sea- 
fiiMlities  developc«^  before  reason  is  sufficiently  expanded  to  protect  them. 

564.  After  looking  a  good  while  on  the  glaring  side  of  the  view,  my 
eye  does  not  nicely  distinguish  these  modest  beauties  in  the  shade. 
Analogy :  a  man  whose  feelings  and  habits  are  formed  in  apkadid  and 
iashionable  life,  has  no  relish  for  the  charms  of  retirement,  or  of  secluded, 
afiectionate  society. 

569.  How  much  oob  wishes  it  possible  tc  leave  each  painful  feeUng 
that  accompanies  one  in  the  rock,  or  the  tree,  or  the  tomb  that  one  passes ; 
bot  no:  tenaciously  foithful,  it  is  found  to  accompany  still !  I  am  gone 
00,  past  fields,  and  woods,  and  towns,  and  streams,  bat  there  is  a  spectra 
bere  still  following  me ! 

588.  *«  Well,  but  this  qualification  might  be  attained,  jf  a  man  would 
exert  sufficient  application."  ^  Ah,  Madam,  the  fieU  of  possibility  is  so 
beset  round  with  a  hedge  of  thorny  ifs.'* 

589. has  one  power  beyond  all  you  preachers  I  have  yet  heaid^— 

&  power  of  maesy  fragments  of  originality,  like  pieces  of  rock  tumbling 
mddenly  down,  and  di>^^'"g  into  a  gulf  of  v^ater  below. 
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-  590.  (Tdadl  of  deseriptidii  of  a  young  woman  in  the  lower  mSat 
not  cultivated  into  a  girl  of  sense,  y^  not  so  thooghtlesalj  vacant  as  Hoe 
oommon  volgar.)    **  She  has  notions.^* 

692.  The  dictates  of  genius  urging  elevated  principles  are  not  admitted 
or  understood  by  the  generality.  So  I  remember  a  man  refusing  a  shil- 
Ihig  quite  new  from  the  mint,  every  line  and  point  of  it  distinct  and 
btilKant,  for  <Mt  was  an  od<f  kind  of  shilling,  not  like  other  shillings,"  it 
must  therefore  be  a  bad  or  suspicious  one. 

596.  Query,  whether  the  generality  of  minds,  the  common  older, 
could  be  cultivated  into  accuracy  and  chscrimination  oi  general  thovghL 
No ;  they  might  be  made  accurate  in  a  particular  department,  depending 
on  fiicts, — accurate  mechanics,  tradesmen,  grammarians,  &c.,-^but  not 
88  thinkers  on  the  wide  general  field  of  truth  and  sentiment.  '*  This  is 
very  unfortunate."  *'  No,  madam,  all  is  appointed  by  the  Deity,  and  if 
more  geniuses  had  been  needful,  they  would  have  been  forthcoming. 

697.  You  plead  that  dancing,  dLc.,  axe  things  of  pleasant  sensaim. 
Tes,  you  are  right;  it  does  not  reach  seniiment.  The  line  that  divides 
the  regions  of  sensation  and  sentiment  is  a  very  important  one : — is  not 
d^nity  aU  on  the  oiher  side  of  this  line,  i.  e.,  the  region  of  sentiment 

600.  Confront  improper  conduct,  not  by  retaliation,  but  example. 

602.  (Said  of  a  lady  who  infEunously  spoilt  her  son^ — a  most  perverse 
child.)  *'  She  will  have  her  reward ;  she  cultivates  a  night-shade,  and 
ito  destined  to  eat  its  poisoned  berries." 

606.  (Remark  on  the  character  of  Green.)  There  is  such  a  predomi-* 
nant  habit  of  deep  feeling  in  his  mind,  that  the  smallest  touch,  a  single 
sentence,  will  instantly  bring  his  mind  and  his  very  voice  into  that  tone. 
Comparing  him  to  a  musical  stringed  instrument  I  should  say,  that  he 
never  needed  tuning ;  the  strings  are  perfectly  ready  at  any  moment ; 
you  have  only  to  touch  them  and  they  will  sound  haimoniously  the 
genuine  music  of  sentiment. 

606.  A  character  should  retain  always  the  upright  vigor  of  manli- 
ness ;  not  let  itself  be  bent  and  fixed  in  any  specific  form.  It  should  be 
like  an  upright  elastic  tree,  which  bends,  accommodating  a  little  to  each 
wind  on  every  side,  but  never  loses  its  spring  and  self-dependent  vigor. 

608.  A  lady  said  she  remembered  a  remarkable  and  romantic  hiH 
much  more  distinctly  now  at  the  distance  of  a  considerable  number  of 
years,  from  the  impression  made  by  a  thunder  storm  which  happened 
when  she  was  on  the  summit  of  this  hill.  I  observed  how  advantageous 
ft  is  to  connect,  if  we  could,  some  striking  association  with  every  idea 
or  scene  we  wish  to  remember  with  permanent  interest.  This  is  like 
framing  and  glazing  the  mental  picture,  and  will  preserve  it  an  indefinite 
length  of  time. 

609.  Astonishing  fact,  that  all  that  mankind  acknowledge  the  greatest, 
^ey  care  about  the  least ; — as  first,  on  the  summit  of  all  greatness,  the 
Deity.  'Tie  acknowledged  he  reigns  over  all,  is  present  always  here^ 
orevails  in  each  atom  and  each  star,  observes  us  as  aa  awful  Judges 
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dniDB  in&^te  regaid,  is  •npremely  good— what  ttaiT  wfaf, 

notblxig  at  all  aboat  him  I 

There  is  Eternity ;  you  have  lived  perhaps  thirty  yean ;  yoo  an  by 
no  means  entitled  to  expect  so  mnch  more  life ;  yoa  at  the  otmoat  will 
veiy  soon,  very  soon  die !  What  follows  7  Eternity !  a  bonndlees  vs» 
gion;  inextingnishable  life;  myriads  of  mighty  and  stiaage  apiriti; 
vision  of  God  ;  glories,  horrors.  Well--what  then  ?  Why,  think 
nothing  at  all  about  it ! 

There  is  the  great  afl&ir — moral  and  religious  improvement  What 
is  the  true  business  of  life  ?  To  grow  wiser,  more  pious,  more  benevo> 
lent,  more  ardent,  more  elevated  in  every  noble  purpose  and  action,  to 
resemble  the  Divinity !  It  is  acknowledged ;  who  denies  or  doubts  it  ? 
What  then  ?  Why,  care  nothing  at  all  about  it !  Sacrifice  to  trifles 
the  energies  of  the  heart,  and  the  short  and  fleeting  time  alk)tted  for 
divine  attainments !  Such  is  the  actual  course  of  the  work!.  What  a 
thing  is  mankind ! 

610.  (Feature  of  the  character  of  one  of  my  friends.)  *'Vigikat 
without  suspicion,  and  discriminating  without  fastidiousness." 

611.  (Character  of  one  of  my  acquaintance,  wliom  a  friend  was 
describing  as  melancholy.)  '*  No ;  her  feelings  are  rather  fieUed  than 
melancholy." 

612.  Astonishing  number  of  analogies  with  moral  truth,  strike  one's 
imagination  in  wandering  and  musing  through  the  scenes  of  nature. 
Or,  is  analogy  a  really  existing  fact,  or  merely  an  illusive  creation  of  the 
mind  within  itself?  Suggested  in  a  moonlight  walk, by  observing  a 
great  rock  reflected  downward  as  far  as  its  height  upward,  in  a  still 
piece  of  water  at  its  foot,  and  by  comparing  this  deception  to  that  delu- 
sive magic  of  imagination  which  magnifies  into  double  its  pn^r  dimen- 
sions of  importance  an  object  which  is  interesting. 

613.  Sat  a  little  while  with  a  fascinating  woman,  in  a  room  which 
looked  out  on  a  beautiful  rural  and  vernal  scene,  while  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  shone  in  with  a  mellow  softness  that  cannot  be  described, 
after  spreading  a  very  peculiar  light  over  the  grass,  and  being  partially 
intercepted  by  some  blooming  orchard  trees,  so  as  to  throw  on  the  walls 
of  this  room  a  most  magical  picture ;  every  moment  moving  and  chang- 
ing, and  finally  melting  away.  I  compared  this  room  in  this  state,  con- 
trasted with  an  ordinary  room  in  an  ordinary  state,  to  the  interior  of  a 
common  mind,  contrasted  with  the  interior  of  a  mind  of  genius.  Con- 
versation on  the  feelings  and  value  of  genius.  Shall  never  forget  ikis 
hour. 

614.  In  the  moment  of  uncontrolled  fancy  and  feeling,  one  attributes 
perceptions  like  one's  own  to  even  inanimate  objects ;  for  instance,  that 
solitary  tree  appears  to  me  as  if  regretting  its  desolate,  individual  state. 

616.  One  wonders  in  how  many  respects  a  real  resemblance  exists 
ihxrmgh  the  creation.  One  may  doubt  whether,  if  there  be  embodied 
inhabitant  in  the  planets  of  other  suns,  or  even  in  the  other  planets  of 
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our  own  system,  they  have  fnfrvM  anything  like  onis.  They  may'te 
square,  orbicular,  or  of  any  other  form.  One  analogy  (physical  ana- 
logy), however,  strikes  me  as  prevailing  through  every  part  of  the  uni- 
verse that  sight  or  science  can  reach,  and  that  is— ^re.  The  fixed  stars 
are  the  remotest  material  existences  we  know  of^  and  they  certainly 
must  be  fire,  like  that  which  exists  in  a  nearer  part  of  the  creation. 
This  striking  circumstance  of  similarity  warrants  the  supposition  of 
many  more,  in  the  physical  phenomena  of  the  distant  parts  of  the 
universe — and  may  not  this  physical  conformity  warrant  the  supposition 
of  a  similarity  in  the  moral  phenomena  of  the  dififerent  regions  of  the 
creation? 

616.  Some  people^s  sensibility  is  a  mere  bundle  of  aversums,  and  you 
hear  them  display  and  parade  it,  not  in  recounting  the  things  they  are 
attached  to,  but  in  telling  you  how  many  things  and  persons  they  "  anv- 
not  bear,*^ 

618.  Mrs.  's  passions  are  like  a  little  whirlwind — round  and 

round ;  moving,  active,  but  still  here  ;  do  not  carry  her  fonoard,  away, 
into  superior  attainment. 

619.  Amusing  idea,  of  playing  a  concert  of  people,  that  is,  drawing 
forth  the  various  passions,  prejudices,  &c.,  of  a  small  company  of  per- 
sons, and  mixing  them,  soothing  them,  exciting  them,  and,  in  short, 
entirely  playing  all  their  characters  at  the  will,  and  by  the  unnoticed 
influence  of  the  player. 

620.  A  human  being  like  Edwin  (the  Minstrel)  would  be  the  proper 
touchstone  to  bring  into  the  routine  of  fashionable  life,  talk,  amusements, 
&c. :  what  his  feeling  would  nauseate  is  nauseous. 

621.  Conversational  disquisition  on  novels.  "  I  have  often  maintained 
that  fiction  may  be  much  more  instructive  than  real  history.  I  think  so 
still ;  but  viewing  the  vast  rout  of  novels  as  they  are,  I  do  think  they  do 
incalculable  mischief.  I  wish  we  could  collect  them  all  together,  and 
make  one  vast  fire  of  them ;,  I  should  exult  to  see  the  smoke  of  them 
ascend  like  that  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah :  the  judgment  would  be  as 
just." 

622.  One  important  rule  belongs  to  the  composition  of  a  fiction,  which  I 
.suppose  tlie  writers  of  fiction  seldom  think  of,  viz.,  never  to  fabricate  or  in- 
troduce a  character  to  whom  greater  talents  or  wisdom  is  attributed  than 
the  author  himself  possesses ;  if  he  does,  how  shall  this  character  be  sus- 
tained ?  By  what  means  should  my  own  fictitious  personage  think  or 
talk  better  than  myself?  The  author  may  indeed  describe  his  hero,  and 
say  that  his  Edward,  or  his  Henry,  or  his  Francis,  is  distinguished  by 
genius,  acuteness,  profundity  and  comprehension  of  intellect,  originality 
and  pathos  of  sentiment,  magical  fancy,  and  everything  else ;  this  is  al: 
very  soon  done.  But  if  this  Henry,  or  Edward,  or  Clement,  or  what 
ever  else  it  is,  is  to  talk  before  us,  then,  unless  the  author  himself  Ims  rdx 
these  high  qualities  of  mind,  he  cannot,  like  a  ventriloquist,  make  then^ 
•peak  in  the  person  of  his  hero.    There  will  thus  be  a  miserable  discre* 
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pmj  between  what  his  hero  was  at  bis  introdneticn  described  to  be,  and 
what  he  proves  himself  to  be  when  he  opens  his  month.  We  may  cmUjt 
imagine,  then,  how  qualified  the  greatest  number  of  novel  writers  are  ftir 
de?ising  thought,  speech,  and  action  for  heroes,  sages,  philosophers,  go* 
niuses,  wits,  &c. !  !  !    Yet  this  is  what  they  all  can  do  t  !  ! 

623.  (Mention  of  having  read  a  transcendent  dramatic  work.)  **  I 
never  was  so  fiercely  carried  off  by  Pegasus  before ;  the  fellow  neighed 
as  he  ascended.** 

625.  Some  one  said  that  women  remarked  characters  more  diserimi- 
natively  than  men.  I  said,  **  They  remark  moTiners  fu  more  than  efta- 
raeters.  The  mental  force  which  mi^t  be  compressed  and  pointed  into 
a  javelin,  to  pierce  quite  throng  a  character,  they  splinter  into  little  tiny 
darts  to  stick  ail  over  the  features,  complexion,  attitude,  drapery,  dtc. 
How  often  I  have  entered  a  room  with  the  embarrassment  of  feeling  that 
all  my  motions,  gestures,  postures,  dress,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  were  critically 
apprecisded,  and  self-complacently  condemned ;  but  at  the  same  time 
with  the  bold  consciousness  that  the  inquisition  could  reach  no  further. 
I  have  said  with  myself,  '^  My  character,  that  is  the  man,  kugfas  at  you 
behind  this  veil ;  I  may  be  the  devil  for  what  you  can  tell ;  and  you 
would  not  perceive  neither  if  I  were  an  angel  of  light." 

696.  (Said  of  an  exquisitely  soft  and  pensive  evening),  **  It  is  at  if 
the  soul  of  Eloisa  pervaded  all  the  air.'* 

627.  How  hopeless  is  the  attempt  to  anticipate  the  final,  fixed  state  of 
either  one's  opinions  or  sentiments !  How  they  for  ever  fluctuate  to  the 
various  infiuence  of  changing  scenes,  social  afifections,  and  advancing 
life.  If  I  should  live  to  the  age  of  sixty^  the  radical  character  of  ray 
mind  and  my  heart  will  probably  be  the  same  as  now,  but  the  possible 
modifications  are  infinite !  One  thing  is  certain ;  that  cheerfulness  is 
not  among  those  possibilities,  for  that  would  be  a  radical  change.  And 
how  impossible  is  it  to  give  one's  own  perceptions  to  those  who  are  com- 
ing after  one  in  tlie  course  of  life !  With  what  a  mixture  of  pity,  envy, 
occasional  pride,  but  above  all,  dissociation,  one  regards  their  unadept 
fancies,  hopes,  and  notions ! 

If  one  deem  one's  self  a  superior  mind,  one  knows,  of  course,  that  in 
no  length  of  time  many  will  ever  come  to  the  point  where  /  now  stand. 
Their  walk  is  along  the  common  road ;  mine  has  been  through  the  untrod- 
den vales  and  hills.  I  heard  several  aged  persons  expressing  their  high 
admiration  of  a  book  which  /  admired  when  I  was  fifteen,  but  when  I 
was  twenty  admired  no  more. 

630.  Shakspeare  had  perceptions  of  every  kind;  he  could  think 
even/  way.  His  mind  might  be  compared  to  that  monster  the  prophet 
saw  in  his  vision,  which  had  eyes  all  over. 

631.  I  heard  lately  an  educated  lady  say  she  did  not  admire  Shak- 
speare at  all.  /  admired  her.  It  has  often  struck  me  as  curious  to- 
o^rve  the  entire,  unhesitating  self-complacency  with  which  characters 
assume  to  admire  and  detest,  in  opposition  to  the  coxtcurrent  opinions  of 
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■ntheinoitenlightaiiedaiMl  thinkiiig  minds.  ....  With  aU  tiiii  mK* 
«t»fied  feeling,  the  moat  ignorant,  or  the  meet  Ulibeitl,  hearan  of  eer- 
mons  pronounce  on  the  talents,  dtc.,  of  the  preachers. 

633.  I  remember  baying  some  trifle  of,  I  think,  a  fhiitrwoiiiaii,  in  lie- 
land,  who  held  me  back  the  piece  of  money,  and  requested  me,  as  it  wu 
the  first  money  she  had  taken  that  day,  to  **  spit  on  it  for  luck."  I  heie 
regret  having  made  no  memoranda  of  the  vast  number  of  curious  anec- 
dotes, incidents,  and  odd  glimpses  of  human  nature  which  one  hu  m^ 
with  in  the  course  of  years,  and  forgotten. 

636.  Superlative  value  in  connexions  of  friendship  or  love,  of  mutual 
discrimination.  I  cannot  love  a  person  who  does  not  recognize  my  in- 
dividual  character.  It  is  most  gratifying,  even  at  the  expense  of  every 
fiault  being  clearly  perceived,  to  see  that  in  my  friend's  mind  there  is  a 
standard,  or  scale  of  degrees,  and  that  he  exactly  perceives  which  degree 
on  ^s  scale  /  reach  to.  What  nonsense  is  sometimes  inculcated  on 
married  persons  and  on  children  in  regard  to  their  parents,  about  being 
blind  to  their  faultSf  at  the  very  time,  forsooth,  they  are  to  cultivate  their 
reason  to  the  utmost  accuracy, and  to  apply  it  fully  in  aU  otAer  instances! 
as  if,  too,  this  duty  of  blindness  depended  on  the  will ! 

All  strenuous  moral  speculations,  alf  high  ideas  of  perfection,  must  be 
pursued  at  the  expense  of  all  human  characters  arouikl  us.  The  defects 
of  our  friends  will  strike  us,  whether  we  will  or  not,  while  we  study  the 
sublime  theory,  and  strike  us  the  more,  the  more  distinctly  we  under- 
stand the  theory  and  them.  They  will  often /once  their  ai(2  on  us  in  the 
form  of  contrast.  This  caimot  be  helped ;  the  truth  aad  the  consequest 
feelings  must  take  their  course. 

636.  Quantity  of  existence  may  perhaps  be  a  proper  phrase  for  that, 
the  less  or  more  of  which  causes  the  less  or  more  of  our  interest  in  the 
individuals  around  us.  The  person  who  gives  us  most  the  idea  of  am- 
ple being,  interests  us  the  most.  Something  certainly  depends  on  the 
mortification  of  this  being,  and  something  on  its  comprising  eack  cf  (^ 
parts  requisite  to  completeness;  but  still  perhaps  the  most  depends  on  its 
guantity.  ^  This  is  the  principle  of  my  attachment  to  Y.  I  do  not  ex- 
actly like  the  modification,  and  there  seems  a  defect  of  one  article  or  two 
to  entireness ;  but  I  am  gratified  by  the  ample  measure.  Z.  has  both  the 
ample  quantity  of  being,  and  the  charming  modification,  and  the  entire 
number  of  parts ;  Z.  is  therefore  the  most  interesting  individual  I  know. 

637.  (Expression  in  an  evening  prayer.)  "  May  we  consider  each 
night  as  the  tomb  of  the  departed  day,  and,  seriously  leaning  over  it,  read 
the  inscription  written  by  conscience,  of  its  character  and  exit." 

638.  (Said  on  being  requested  to  translate  Buchanan's  incomparaUe 
Latin  Ode  to  May.)  **  It  would  be  like  the  attempt  to  paint  a  sun-settinf 
cloud-scene." 

639.  A  young  lady,  whose  perceptions  were  often  natural  and  correct 
without  her  being  able  to  appreciate  them,  said  to  a  friend  of  mine,  "1 
like  to  walk  in  the  country  with  you  because  you  are  pleased  with  i^ 
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marking  objects  and  talking  of  theoL  The  eompaniona  I 
icciiBtoaied  to  woald  say,  when  I  wished  to  do  this,  *  Caroline,  iake  Ism 
notice  of  the  fields  and  more  of  ike  company  ! !  /'  This  young  woonn, 
amidst  much  puerility,  would  frequently  express,  nncoosdoiia  of  their 
value,  feelings  so  natural  and  jost  as  to  be  quite  interesting,  and  aooi^ 
times  even  striking  to  a  philosopher.  I  compared  her  to  the  Afiriean, 
James  Albert,  who,  when  come  to  England  and  in  posseasion  <^  moiiey, 
would  give  to  a  beggar  as  it  might  happen,  a  penny  or  a  half-gidnea, 
unapprised  of  the  respective  value  of  each. 

640.  Among  married  persons  of  the  common  size  and  texture  of 
minds,  the  grievances  they  occasion  one  another  are  nther  feelinga  of 
irrilaUd  temper  than  of  liuri  serUimerU ;  an  important  diatinction.  Of 
the  latter  perhaps  they  were  never  capafile,  or  perfaapa  have  long  nnoa 
worn  out  the  capability.  Their  pain,  therefore,  is  fitf  less  deep  and 
acute  than  a  sentimental  observer  would  suppose,  or  would  in  the  sme 
circumstances,  with  their  own  feelings,  suffer. 

641.  Some  people's  religion  is  for  want  of  sense;  if  they  had  this, 
they  would  have  no  religion,  for  their  reUgion  is  no  morB  than  preindKe 
—superstition. 

642.  A  man  or  woman  with  a  stupid  or  perverse  partner,  bat  still 
hoping  to  see  this  partner  become  all  that  is  desired,  is  like  a  man  with 
a  wooden  leg  wishing  it  might  become  a  vital  one,  and  sometimes  for  a 
moment  fancying  this  almost  possible. 

642.^  The  presence  of  a  third  person  gives  a  more  baknced  feeling 
with  respect  to  an  individual  that  interests  one  too  much. 

643.  Common-place  truth  is  of  no  use,  as  it  makes  no  impresaion ;  it 
is  no  more  instruction  than  tomd  is  music.  The  truth  must  take  a  por- 
ticidar  bearings  as  the  wind  must  pass  through  tubes,  to  be  anything 
worth. 

644.  Many  years  are  now  gone  since  the  conduct  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  my  own  education  devolved  entirely  on  myself.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  review  these  years  in  order  to  estimate  the  manner  in  which 
this  momentous  charge  has  been  executed.  The  present  state  of  my 
mind  ajad  character  supplies  a  mortifying  excess  of  proof,  that  the  inter- 
esting work  has  been  conducted  ill. 

646.  P.  made  some  most  interesting  observations  on  the  moral  effect 
of  the  study  of  natural  philosophy,  including  astronomy.  He  denied 
as  a  general  fact,  the  tendency  of  even  this  hist  grand  science  to  expand, 
sublime,  or  moralize  the  mind.  He  had  talked  with  the  fiunous  Dr. 
Herschel.  It  was  of  ccurse  to  suppose,  a  priori,  that  Herschers  stu- 
dies would  alternately  irtoxicate  him  with  reverie,  aUnoet  to  delirium, 
\Dd  carry  him  irresistibly  away  towards  the  throne  of  the  divine  Ma- 
jesty. P.  questioned  him  on  the  subject.  Herschel  told  him  that  theee 
efifects  took  pl'ice  in  his  mind  in  bat  a  very  small  degree ;  much  less, 
probably,  than  in  the  mind  of  a  poet  without  any  science  at  all.  Neither 
a  habit  of  pious  feeling,  nor  any  peculiar  and  transcendent  emoiiom  of 
piety,  were  at  all  the  necessary  consequence. 
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646.  Oh  obeerFtttion.  The  capabilitiefl  of  any  sphere  of  obBemfioD 
are  in  proportion  to  the  force  and  number  of  the  observer's  focuUieB, 
studies,  interests.  In  one  given  extent  of  space,  or  in  one  walk,  one  per- 
son will  be  struck  by  five  objects,  another  by  ten,  another  by  a  hnndjed, 
some  by  none  at  all. 

Power  of  mind  and  refinement  of  feeling  being  supposed  equal,  the 
mifflber  of  a  person's  interests  and  classes  of  knowledge  will  have  a 
great  efiect  to  extend  or  confine  his  sphere  of  observation.  Was  strnck 
lately  in  remarking  Lunell's  superiority  over  me  in  this  respect  In  a 
given  scene  or  walk,  I  should  make  original  observations  belonging  to 
the  general  laws  of  taste,  to  fancy,  sentiment,  moral  reflection,  religion; 
so  would  he,  with  great  success ;  but,  in  addition,  he  would  make  ob- 
servations in  reference  to  the  arts,  to  geographical  comparison,  to  his- 
torical comparison,  to  conmieroial  interest,  to  the  artificial  laws  of  ele- 
gance, to  the  existing  institutions  of  society.  Every  new  class  of  know- 
ledge, then,  and  every  new  subject  of  interest,  becomes  to  an  observer  a 
new  sense,  to  notice  innumerable  facts  and  ideas,  and  consequently  re- 
ceive endless  pleasurable  and  instructive  hints,  to  which  he  had  been 
else  as  insensible  as  a  man  asleep.  This  is  like  employing  at  once  all 
the  various  modes  of  catching  birds,  instead  of  one  only.  It  is  another 
question,  whether  the  mind's  observing  powers  will  act  less  advantage- 
ously in  any  one  given  direction  from  being  diverted  into  so  many 
directions. 

647.  Have  just  seen  the  moon  rise,  and  wish  the  image  to  be  eternal 
I  never  beheld  her  in  so  much  character,  nor  with  so  much  sentiment, 
all  these  thirty  years  that  I  have  lived.  Emerging  from  a  dark  mountain 
of  clouds,  she  appeared  in  a  dim  sky,  which  gave  a  sombre  tinge  to  her 
most  majestic  aspect.  It  seemed  an  aspect  of  solemn,  retiring  severity, 
which  had  long  forgotten  to  smile ;  the  aspect  of  a  being  which  had  no 
sympatliies  with  this  world,~~of  a  being  totally  regaaidless  of  notice,  and 
having  long  since,  with  a  gloomy  dignity,  resigned  the  hope  of  doing  any 
good,  yet  proceeding  vinth  composed,  unchangeable  self-determination  to 
fulfil  her  destiny,  and  even  now  looking  over  the  world  at  its  accomphsh- 
ment  (Happy  part  of  the  figure.)  Felt  it  difficult  to  divest  the  moon 
of  that  personality  and  consciousness  which  my  imagination  had  re- 
cognized from  the  first  moment.  With  an  effort,  alternated  the  ideas  of 
her  being  a  mere  lucid  body,  and  of  her  being  a  conscious  power,  and  felt 
the  latter  infinitely  more  interesting,  and  even  more  as  if  it  were  natural 
and  real.  Do  not  know  how  I  found  in  the  still  shades,  that  dimmed  in 
solemnness  the  lower  part  of  her  orb,  the  suggestion  of  immortality,  and 
the  wish  to  be  a  '<  disembodied  power."  Question  to  the  silent  spirits  of 
the  night,  "  What  is  your  manner  of  feeling  as  you  contemplate  all  these 
scenes  ?  Are  yours  all  ideas  of  absolute  science,  or  do  they  swim  in 
visionary  fancy  V  The  apprehension  of  soon  losing  my  power  of  seeing 
a  world  so  superabundant  of  sentiment  and  soul,  is  very  mournful.* 

*  May,  1801.    A  worthy  friend  gave  me  this  book  with  a  request  that  1 
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648.  Made  in  converatttioo,  but  cannot  raodUecl  auiBeieiililj  to  write, 

a  vivid  and  happy  display  of  what  may  be  called  fhysiopathy,  a  ftculty 
of  pervading  all  Nature  with  one's  ovm  hevng^  so  as  to  have  a  perception, 
a  life,  and  an  agency  in  all  things.  A  person  of  such  a  mind  stands  and 
gazes  at  a  tree,  for  instance,  till  the  object  becomes  all  wonderfiil,  and  is 
transfigured  into  something  visionary  and  ideal.  He  is  amazed  what  a 
tree  ts,  how  it  could,  from  a  little  stem  which  a  worm  might  crop,  rise 
up  into  that  majestic  size,  and  how  it  could  ramify  into  such  moltitiidi- 
nous  extent  of  boughs,  twigs,  and  leaves.  Fancy  climbs  up  from  its 
root  like  ivy,  and  twines  round  and  round  it,  and  extends  to  its  remotest 
shoots  and  trembling  foliage.  But  this  is  not  all ;  the  tree  soon  becomes 
to  your  imagination  a  conscious  being,  and  looks  at  you,  and  communes 
with  you ;  ideas  cluster  on  each  branch,  meanings  emanate  from  every 
twig.  Its  tallness  and  size  look  conscious  majesty ;  roaring  in  the  wind 
its  movements  express  tremendous  emotion.  In  sunshine  or  soft  showers 
it  carries  a  gay,  a  tender,  or  a  pensive  character ;  it  frowns  in  winter  on 
a  gloomy  day.  If  you  observe  a  man  of  this  order,  though  his  body  be  a 
small  thing,  invested  completely  with  a  little  cloth,  he  expands  his  being 
in  a  grand  circle  all  around  him.  He  feels  as  if  he  grew  in  the  grass, 
and  flowers,  and  groves ;  as  if  he  stood  on  yonder  distant  mountain-top^ 
conversing  with  clouds,  or  suBIimely  sporting  among  their  imaged 
precipices,  caverns,  and  ruins.  He  flows  in  that  river,  chafes  in  its 
cascades,  smiles  in  the  aqueous  flowers,  frisks  in  the  fishes.  He  is 
sympathetic  with  every  bird,  and  seems  to  feel  the  sentiment  that  prompts 
tli«  sf  ng  of  each.     (This,  in  one  sense,  is  *'  inheriting  all  "hings."} 

S50.  Lord  Chatham  in  his  speeches  did  not  reason ;  he  struck,  as  by 
intuition,  directly  on  the  results  of  reasoning ;  as  a  cannoUHBhot  strikes 
the  mark  without  your  seeing  its  course  through  the  air  as  it  moves 
towards  its  object. 

66T .  Readers  in  general  who  have  an  object  beyond  amusement,  yet 
are  n^t  apprised  of  the  most  important  use  of  reading,  the  acquisition  of 
•power.  Their  knowledge  is  not  power ;  and,  too,  the  memory  retains  hot 
the  small  part  of  the  knowledge  of  which  a  book  should  be  full ;  the  grand 
object,  then,  should  be  to  improve  the  strength  and  tone  of  the  mind  by  a 
thinking,  analysing,  discriminating,  manner  of  reading. 

'^52.  I  have  observed,  that  most  ladies  who  have  had  what  is  considered 

would  ill  it  with  my  own  thought?,  in  any  form,  of  essays,  sermons,  frag- 
ments, KiY  sentences,  and  then  return  it  to  him. — I  am  sensible  of  the 
compliment ;  but  cannot  be  so  liberal  of  the  very  scanty  productions  of  my 
mind  n«  \«  comply  with  the  request.  I  therefore  retain  the  book  as  my 
on  n,  '  ud  entirely  for  my  own  use.  The  ominous  symptoms  in  my  eyes  do 
not  lc»ve  me  the  hope  of  preserving  the  power  of  sight  long  enough  to 
write  it  full.  I  turn  from  a  view  of  the  vernal  beauties  that  are  spreading 
all  around  me,  with  sad  emotion,  to  think  that  probably  in  a  littfc  while, 
all  the  creation  will  be  to  me  shrouded  in  a  night  whioh  nc thing  will 
irradiate  but  the  sun  of  the  other  world"  JVote  oy  Mr.  Fostef  in  a  M8» 
volHtne, 
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M  tn  education,  have  no  idea  of  an  education  progressiTe  1 
Having  attained  a  certain  measure  of  accompliEJiment,  knowledge,  man' 
ners,  &c.,  they  consider  themselves  as  made  up,  aod  so  take  their  statioa ;  , 
they  are  pictures  which,  being  quite  finished,  are  now  put  in  a  frame-* 
gilded  one,  if  possible— and  hung  up  in  permanence  of  beauty!  in  per- 
manence,  that  is  to  say,  till  Old  Time,  virith  his  rude  and  dirty  fingers, 
Boil  the  charming  colors.  i 

663.  Fine  sensibilities  are  like  woodbines,  delightful  luxuries  of  beauty 
to  twine  round  a  solid,  upright,  stem  cf  understanding;  but  very  poor 
things,  if,  unsQstained  by  strength,  they  are  left  to  creep  along  the 
ground. 

658.  How  should  a  mind,  capable  of  any  intellectual  or  moral  ambition, 

feel  at  the  thought  of  transcendent  examples  of  talent  and  achievement? 
Suggested  on  awaking  at  a  late  hour,  and  instantly  recollecting— "Now 
Buonaparte  has  probably  been  four  hours  employed  this  morning  in 
thinking  of  the  arrangements  of  the  greatest  empire  on  earth,  and  I  -• 
672.  Represented  strongly  to  a  young  lady  the  importance  of  a  toste 
far  (he  sublime,  as  a  most  powerful  ally  to  aU  moral,  all  religions,  all 
dignified  plans  of  happiness. 

686.  I  have  once  more  been  throwing  an  eager  gaze  over  the  heaven 
of  stars,  with  the  alternate  feelings  of  shrinking  into  an  atom  and  expand- 
ing into  an  angel — ^what  I  but  am  now !  what  I  may  be  hereafter !    I  ^^ 
amazed  that  so  transcendently  awful  a  spectacle  should  seize  attention  so 
seldom,  and  afiect  the  habit  of  thought  so  little.     What  is  the  most 
magnificent  page  of  a  heroic  poem,  compared  with  such  an  expanse  of 
glorious  images  7    It  seems  the  grand  portico  into  that  infinity  in  which 
the  incomprehensible  Being  resides.    Oh,  that  this  soul  should  have 
within  itself  so  little  of  that  amplitude  and  that  divine  splendor  wMch 
deify  the  scene  that  for  ever  environs  it !    Mortifying,  that  my  scop-  of 
existence  is  so  little,  with  the  feeling  as  if  it  might  be  so  vast.    The 
hemisphere  of  thought  surely  ought  to  have  some  analogy  with  the 
hemisphere  of  vision.    Most  mortifying,  that  this  wondrous,  boandiess 
universe  should  be  so  little  mine,  either  by  knowledge,  or  by  assirnxkuin^ 
inflvenee !    But  this  vision  gives  a  delightful  omen  of  what  the  never- 
dying  mind  may  at  length  behold — may  at  last  become !    Oh,  m?.y  I  never 
again  disobey  or  forget  a  Power  whose  existence  pervades  aU  yonder 
stars,  and  is  their  grandeur.    It  is  indeed  possible  to  engage  his  attention, 
and  enjoy  his  friendship  for  ever !    In  this  comparison,  what  becomes  of 
the  importance  of  our  human  friendships  ?    Yet  still  I  am  man,  and  the 
social,  tender  sentiment  at  this  very  moment  says  in  my  heait,  there  axe 
one  or  two  dear  persons  whom  I  cannot  but  wish  to  have  for  my  affix> 
tionate,  impassioned  associates  in  exploring  those  divine  regions. 

687.  How  all  little  systematic  forms  of  theology  vanish  from  the  soul 
in  the  sublime  endeavor  to  recognize,  amid  his  own  amazing  works,  thA 
Deity  cf  the  universe !  i.  e.  to  form  such  an  idea  of  him,  as  shaQ  be  felt 
to  be  worthy  to  represent  the  Creator  and  preserving  Governor  of  aach  a 
scene. 
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089.  (Heating  an  exceflent  sermon) — most  monstroos  tnid»— dnl 
this  sermon,  composed  of  perhaps  two  hundred  just  thoughts,  will,  by  the 
eremng  hour,  be  forgotten  by  all  the  hearers  except— how  mady  ?  Yet 
ewry  just  thought  of  religion  requires  its  counterpart  in  feeling  and  action, 
ordoesitno^? 

690.  Here  now  the  inestimable  gifts  of  religion  are  carried  itmnd  to 
400  per<{de  (the  congregation) — if  it  could  be  made  visible,  how  many 
take  thect,  and  what  part  of  them,  and  how  much,  and  how  many  let 
them  pass  by,  and  whyl 

691.  Surely  the  human  mind,  quenched  as  it  is  in  a  body,  with  all 
that  body's  sensaticms,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  worked  upon  by  the  prosentar 
tion  of  truth !  How  little,  in  general,  it  thinks  or  cares  about  the  whole 
displayed  firmament  of  truth,  with  all  its  constellations.  No !  the  case 
of  mankind  is  desperate,  unless  a  continual  miracle  interpose. 

693.  Many  things  may  descend  from  the  ^  of  truth  without  deeply 
striking  and  interesting  men ;  as  from  the  sky  of  clouds,  rain,  snow,  dtc., 
may  descend  without  exciting  ardent  attention ;  it  must  be  large  hail- 
stones, the  sound  of  thunder,  torrent-rain,  and  the  lightning-flash ;  analo- 
gous to  these  must  be  the  ideas  and  propositions  which  strike  men's 


702.  A  person  who  can  be  habitually  in  the  company  of  a  communi- 
cative  man  of  original  geniys  for  a  considerable  time,  without  being 
greatly  modified;  is  either  a  very  great,  or  a  contemptibly  little,  being ; 
he  has  either  the  vigorous  firmness  of  the  oak,  or  the  heavy  finnness  of  a 


704.  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  the  value  of  a  ruling  jtasiion  ;  bnt 
if  this  passion  monopolizes  all  the  man,  it  requires  that  the  object  be  a 
very  comprehensive  or  a  very  dignified  one,  to  save  him  from  being 
ridiculous.  The  devoted  antiquary,  for  instance,  who  is  passi<»ately  in 
love  with  an  old  coin,  an  old  button,  or  an  old  nail,  is  ridiculous.  The 
man  who  is  nothing  hut  a  musician,  and  recognizes  nothing  in  the  whole 
creation  but  crotchets  and  quavers,  is  ridiculous.  So  is  the  nothing  but 
^'erbeu.  critic,  to  whom  the  adjustment  of  a  few  insignificant  particles  in 
some  ancient  author,  appears  a  more  important  study  than  the  grandest 
arrangements  of  politics  or  morals.  Even  the  total  devotee  to  the  grand 
science  Astronomy,  incurs  the  same  misfortune.  Religion  and  morals 
have  a  noble  pre-eminence  here ;  no  man  can  become  ridiculous  by  his 
passionate  devotion  to  them ;  even  a  specific  direction  of  this  passion  will 
make  a  man  sublime,  witness  Howard;  specific  I  say,  and  correctly, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  any  large  plan  of  benevolence  must  be  com- 
prehensive, so  to  dpeak,  of  a  large  quantity  of  morals. 

705.  Delightful  conversational  reverie  on  the  idea  of  an  angel  living, 
walking,  conversing  with  one  for  a  month.  Month  of  ecstatic  sentiment  t 
What  profound  and  incurable  regrets  for  his  going  away ! 

707.  All  reasoning  is  retrospect ;  it  consists  in  the  application  of  &cta 
•■d  principles  previously  known.  This  will  show  the  very  great  im- 
portance of  knowledge,  especially  that  kind  which  is  called  ^^Pf'pJ^f^* 
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708.  The  qoestion  that  leads  most  directly  to  the  trne  estiinite  of  t 
man's  talents  (I  asked  myself  this  question  after  having  been  teTont 
times  in  Mr.  Hall's  company)  is  this :  How  much  of  new  would  Tptme  to 
be  gained  to  the  region  of  truth,  by  the  assemblage  of  all  that  his  mind 
has  contributed  ?  The  highest  order  of  talent  is  certainly  the  power  of 
reveladon—the  power  of  imparting  new  propositions  of  impcHtant  troth: 
inspiration,  therefore,  while  it  continued  in  a  given  mind,  might  be  called 
the  paramount  talent  The  second  order  of  talent  is,  perhaps,  the  power 
of  development — ^the  power  of  disclosing  the  reasons  and  the  proofs  of 
principles,  and  the  causes  of  &ct8.  The  third  order  of  talents  is,  perUps* 
the  power  of  application — the  power  of  adapting  truth  to  efkcL 

709.  A  very  respectable  widow,  remarking  on  matrimonial  qsanels, 
said  that  the  fijrst  quarrel  that  goes  the  length  of  any  harsh  or  contemptu- 
ous language,  is  an  unfortunate  epoch  in  married  life,  for  that  the  delicate 
respectfulness  being  thus  once  broken  down,  the  same  kind  of.  language 
much  more  easily  comes  afterwards ;  there  is -a  feeling  of  having  Jess  U> 
love  than  before. 

710.  When  expressing  a  conjecture  that,  as  in  the  previous  course  of 
love,  so  after  marriage,  it  may  be  that  recondUeUums  after  disagreements 
are  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  fascinating  tenderness, — ^I  was  told  by  a 
very  sensible  experimentalist  that  the  possibility  of  this  feeling  contiiniee 
but  for  a  while,  and  that  it  will  be  extremely  perceptible  when  the  period 
is  come,  that  no  such  felicitous  charm  will  compensate  for  domestic  uasr 
understandings.  /,  however,  cannot  but  think  that  when  this  period  is 
come,  the  sentimental  enthusiasm  is  greatly  subsided, — that  its  most 
enchanting  interest  is,  indeed,  quite  gone  off, 

712.  An  observant  man,  in  all  his  intercourse  with  society  and  the 
world,  carries  a  pencil  constantly  in  his  hand,  and,  unperceived,  marks 
on  every  person  and  thing  the  figure  expressive  of  its  value,  and  there- 
fore instantly  on  meeting  that  person  or  thing  again,  knows  what  kind 
and  degree  of  attention  to  give  it.  This  is  to  make  something  of 
experience. 

716.  It  seems  a  thing  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  of  our  Lord's  con- 
versatumy  consisting  of  momentous  and  infallible  truth,  should  have  been 
irretrievably  lost.  How  much  larger,  and,  if  one  may  say  so,  how  much 
more  valuable,  the  New  Testament  would  have  been  if  all  the  instruc- 
tions he  uttered  had  been  recorded.  By  what  principle  of  preference 
were  the  conversations  which  the  Evangelists  record,  preserved,  rather 
than  the  others  which  are  lost  ?  That  he  did  many  things  that  are  not 
recorded  is  distinctly  said  by  John,  last  chapter,  last  verse. 

719.  Process  of  the  physical  creation.  Darkness  brooding,  dim 
dreary  light,  herbs,  sun,  &c.  Analogy,  Consider  the  whole  course  of 
time  as  the  world's  morcd  creation.  At  what  period  and  stage  in  the 
analogy  has  it  now  arrived  ? — not  more  than  the  first  day. 

721.  Effect  of  the  application  of  astronomical  science,  or  rather  of  the 
immense  ide^s  derived  from  astronomy,  to  modify  theological  notions  from 
the  state  in  which  divines  exhibit  them.    (v.  687.)^         t 
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*t25.  A  picture  of  a  precipice  reflected  in  a  deep  pit,  titmscendeiitly 
beautiful !  A  small  cascade  from  the  top  falling  and  fretting  on  point 
after  point  of  the  rocky  precipice.  Most  beautiful  aquatic  green,  in  manj 
recesses  of  the  precipice  nourished  by  this  water.  I  wandered  and  gazed 
here  five  years  since.  Dismal  sombre  look  of  the  farthest  point  of  the 
shelving  rock,  visible  down  through-  the  dark  water  of  the  pit.  Pretty 
innocent  dimples  on  the  surface  of  this  pit,  caused  by  a  gentle  breath  of 
air.    Analogy — ^Deep  villain  smiles. 

726.  Most  magical  succession,  for  several  miles,  of  reflections  on  the 
glassy  surface  of  a  canal,  of  the  adjacent  hill  and  wood  scenery.  One 
stripe  of  reflection  of  a  distant  scene,  and  a  grand  one,  in  a  small  narrow 
piece  of  water  in  a  field,  so  that  this  foreign  piece  seemed  joined  into  the 
verdant  field.    Analogy — ^transient  view  of  heaven  in  this  common  life. 

728.  Saw  a  halcyon ;  felt  more  respect  for  it  on  account  of  its  classical 
celebrity,  than  a  common  bird.  But  how  arbitrary  are  these  distinctions ; 
the  bird  has  no  dignified  consciousness  of  superiority,  and,  except  for  its 
beauty,  possesses  none. 

729.  Recollective  remark  on  my  fastidiousness,  in  respect  of  person- 
alities of  kindness.  I  know  scarcely  any  man  by  whose  taking  my  arm 
in  walking  along  I  should  be  cordially  gratified,  and  not  very  many  women, 

730.  Observed  with  interest  the  tumults  occasioned  in  a  canal,  by  the 
sluice  of  the  lock  being  opened  ;  but  recollected  what  vast  commotion 
must  be  caused  by  the  rebound  of  Niagara,  and  instantly  turned  away. 

731.  Hope  to  derive  considerable  influence  toward  simplicity  and 
refinement  from  my  pathetic  conversations  with  so  many  charming  natural 
scenes. 

732.  Every  day  struck  with  the  wretched  and  barbarous  appearance* 
and  the  coarse  manners  of  the  populace.  (This  was,  I  believe,  in  Lan- 
cashire.) How  most  astonishing  that  the  Creator  should  have  placed  so 
many  miUions  of  the  creatures  he  has  endowed  with  noble  faculties  (or 
the  seeds  of  them),  in  situations  where  these  faculties  and  the  whole 
being  are  inevitably  debased !  Wonder  again  what  really  could  be  done 
by  political  institution  managed  by  a  Buonaparte  in  morals.  I  cannot, 
will  not,  believe  that  all  must  necessarily  be  thus. 

734.  (Cfonclusion  of  a  moral,  monitory  letter  to  a  young  acquaint* 
ance.)  "  I  scarcely  need  to  remark  on  the  value  of  youth,  with  all  its 
hving  energy ;  but  I  may  express  my  regret  at  seeing  all  around  me,  a 
possession  so  sweet  and  fair,  so  miserably  poisoned  and  stained.  I  have 
only  a  question  or  two  for  you.  Why  do  you  think  it  happy  to  be 
young  ?  Why  ?  When  you  shall  be  advanced  toward  the  conclusion 
of  life,  why  will  you  think  it  happy  to  have  been  young  ?  Is  there  the 
least  possibility  or  danger  that  then  you  may  not  think  so  at  all  ?  Why 
do  you  look  with  pleasure  on  the  scene  of  coming  life  ?  Does  the  plea^ 
rare  spring  irom  a  sentiment  less  noble  than  the  hope  of  securing  as 
you  go  on,  those  inestimable  attainments  which  will  not  decay  with 
declining  life,  and  may  consequently  set  age,  and  time,  and  disso)utip|| 
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M  defiance  ?  You  gladly  now  see  liCe  before  you,  but  there  is  a  momenl 
which  you  are  destined  to  meet  when  you  will  have  passed  across  it, 
and  will  find  yourself  at  the  farther  edge.  Are  you  perfectly  certain, 
that  at  that  moment  you  will  be  in  possession  of  something  that  will 
enable  you  not  to  care  that  life  is  gone  ?  If  you  should  noe,  what  then  ? 
(I  transcribe  the  conclusion,  because  the  entire  copy  is  not  worth 
preserving.  It  was  written  to  a  young  woman,  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  members  of  a  church  to  which  I  preached,  whose  unfortunate  cir- 
cnmstances  engaged  a  measure  of  my  benevolence.  I  proposed  wnting 
several  more  letters  adapted  to  insinuate  instruction.  No.  600  was  the 
beginning  of  the  second,  which  I  never  finished  nor  sent ;  I  found  the 
person  was  so  worthless,  that  any  continued  attention  would  involve  my 
character.) 

736.  Important  reflection  in  opposition  to  the  regret  of  not  having  seen 
more  of  the  world  in  each  of  its  departments.  "  But  I  have  seen  far 
more  of  the  world,  i.  c,  of  event,  cluuracter,  and  natural  scenes,  than  1 
have  turned  inio  knowledge, — and  this  alone  could  be  the  value  of  seeing 
atill  more." 

737.  «  Looking  at  these  objects  is  reading  1"  said  I  to  myself,  while 
beholding  sheep,  meads,  &c.  "Is  not  this  more  than  reading  descnp- 
tions  of  these  things  ?"  I  had  been  regretting  how  little  I  had  read 
respecting  some  things  that  can  be  seen. 

739.  (Written  in  a  very  pensive  mood,  and  when  disposed  to  coD^laio 
(unjustly)  of  the  manners  of  an  inestimable  and  interesting  friend.) 

Feel  this  insuperable  individuality.    Something  seems  to  say, 

"  Come,  come  away ;  I  am  but  a  gloomy  ghost  among  the  living  and  the 
happy.  There  is  no  need  of  me ;  I  shall  never  be  loved  as  I  wish  to  be 
loved,  and  as  I  could  love.  I  will  converse  with  my  friends  in  solitude; 
then  they  seem  to  be  toiihin  my  soul ;  when  I  am  with  them  they  seem 
to  be  without  it  They  do  not  need  the  new  felicities  I  could  impaxt;  it 
is  not  generous  to  tax  their  sympathies  with  my  sorrows ;  and  these 
sorrows  have  an  aspect  on  myself  which  no  other  person  can  see.  1 
can  never  become  deeply  important  to  any  one  ;  and  the  unsuccessfal 
effort  to  become  so  costs  too  much,  in  the  painful  sentiment  which  the 
afiections  feel  when  they  return  mortified  from  the  fervent  attempt  to 
give  themselves  to  some  heart  which  would  welcome  them  vdth  a  pa- 
thetic warmth." 

740.  (The  following,  too,  of  the  same  date,  chiefly  respects  the  same 
person.) 

"  Omnis  in  hoc^^  is  the  description  of  the  only  character  that  I  caa 
give  myself  to  entirely.  Green  was  very  much  this ;  a  mind  not  only 
of  deep  tone,  but  ahoays  so.  "  Omnis  in  hoc;^^  yes,  I  want  in  my  afiso* 
ciate  something  like  continuous  emotion.  I  hate  a  neutral  reposing  state 
of  the  passions,  that  kind  of  tranquillity  which  is  merely  the  absence  of 
all  pregnant  sentiment.  I  pass  some  time  with  a  friend  in  the  Ingh  e» 
clteoent  of  interesting,  perhaps  impassioned  conversation ;  nmct  day  I 
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revint  this  friend  for  the  sequel  of  diis  energetic  ieaaoo,  myself  gknrinf 
with  the  same  feelings  still.  Well,  with  my  friend  the  enthnriasm  is  aU 
gone  by;  his  feelings  are  tame  and  easy;  yesterday  he  was  gnve^ 
stdent,  every  particle  imbued  with  sentiment ;  we  became  interested  to 
the  pitch  of  intensity ;  I  thought,  "  Let  this  become  our  habit  and  W6 
shall  become  sublime."  To-day  he  is  in  an  easy,  careless  mood;  the 
heroic  episode  is  past  and  over ;  he  is  perhaps  sprightly  and  flippant ; 
his  voice  has  recovered  from  its  tone  of  soul ;  and  be  is  perhaps  oompk- 
centiy  busy  about  8om6  mere  trifles.  My  heart  shuts  itself  up  and  feels 
a  paioful  chill ;  I  am  glad  to  be  gone  to  indulge  alone  my  musings  of 
regret  and  insulation.     Women  have  more  of  this  discontinuity  than 

men.    No  erne  can  be  more  than interested  to-day,  and  degigie  t^ 

morrow. 

A  man  of  melancholy  feelings  peculiarly  feels  this  revulsion,  with 
those  who  are  pensive  only  as  an  occasional  sentiment ;  not  like  him* 
self,  as  a  habit.  His  associates  should  all  be  of  his  own  character.  He 
emphaticaily  wants  unity  of  character  in  his  friend. 

I  have  more  of  habitual  character  than  you .    A  person  would 

better  know  where  in  the  mental  world  to  find  me.  The  ascendant  in- 
terest of  yesterday  is  the  ascendant  interest  of  to-day  too.  It  is  unfor* 
toBEte  in  character  ibr  its  nobler  aspects  to  be  transient.  You  have  not 
Bofficiently  a  grand  commanding  principle  of  seriousness  to  pervade  and 
harmonize  the  total  of  your  habits.  A  love  of  the  sublime  is  with  you  a 
sentiment ;  with  me  it  is  a  passion.  In  the  gaiety  of  innocence  yon 
sport  at  liberty,  forgetful  that  a  moral  and  immortal  being  should  have 
all  its  Acuities  and  feelings  concentrated  toward  an  important  purpose! 
No  one  has  given  all  the  passion  due  to  great  objects  till  trivial  ones 
have  ceased  to  amuse  him  into  even  a  temporary  oblivion  of  them. 
Yes,  after  attrition  to  the  most  solemn  speculations,  you  can  escape  so 
completely  from  their  fascination,  so  soon  brighten  off  their  interesting 
sombre^  and  enter  into  a  mirthful  party,  and  laugh  with  the  utmost  glee 
and  gaieti  du  ccbut.  Not  so  I;  not  so  Edwin,  if  he  were  a  person  of 
real  life ;  not  so  Howard ;  not  so  any  one  who  is  seized  irrecoverably 
with  a  spirit  of  ardor  till  death.  Yes,  my  friend,  you  let  yourself  be 
what  may  happen,  rather  than  deliberately  determine  to  be  what  yott 
should,  and  all  you  can. 

741.  Will  endeavor  not  to  forget  the  impressive  lessons  on  education^ 
both  as  to  the  importance  and  the  mode  of  it,  supplied  by  Mr.  — 's 
femily,  the  best  school  for  instruction  on  this  subject  I  ever  saw.  In 
that  family,  the  whole  system  and  all  the  parts  of  it  are  so  correctly  and 
^nnscendenUy  bad,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  adopt  a  directly  opposite 
plan  in  every  point  to  be  exactly  right. 

I  suppose  it  never  occurs  to  parents  that  to  throw  vilely  educated 
yonng  people  on  the  world  is,  independently  of  the  injury  to  the  young 
people  themselves,  a  positive  crime,  and  of  very  great  magnitude ;  as 
great  for  instance,  as  burning  their  neighbor's  house,  or  poisoning  the 
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water  in  Ids  well.  In  pointing  out  to  them  what  is  wrong,  even  if  they 
acknowledge  the  justness  of  the  statement,  one  cannot  make  them  feel  a 
sense  oi  guilty  as  in  other  proved  charges.  That  they  love  their  children 
extenuates  to  their  consciences  every  parental  folly  that  may  at  last 
produce  in  the  children  every  desperate  vice. 

742.  At  an  ajssociation  lately,  observed  how  little  human  beings  as 
individuals  interest  one  another,  beyond  the  very  narrow  limits  of  rela- 
tionship, love,  or  uncommonly  devoted  friendship.  There  were  several 
persons  with  whom  I  had  been  acquainted  complacently^  but  without 
any  particular  attachment  several  years  before ;  and  had  not  seen  them 
for  a  considerable  interval  We  met,  shook  hands,  "•  How  do  you  do  ?' 
•*  I  am  glad  to  see  you."  "  What  have  you  been  doing  all  this  while  ?" 
with  a  mutual  slight  smile  of  complaisance,  or  of  transient  kindness, 
and  then  in  a  minute  or  two  we  had  passed  each  other,  to  perform  the 
same  ceremony  in  some  other  part  of  the  room,  without  any  further 
recollection  or  care  respecting  each  other.  And  yet  these  insipid  assem- 
blages of  people  from  a  hundred  miles'  distance  are  said  to  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  for  the  sake  of  affection,  friendship,  &,c. 

So  in  London  lately,  my  acquaintance  might  happen,  or  might  not  hap- 
pen, to  make  a  slight  inquiry  about  some  subject  deeply  interesting  to 
myself;  and  if  they  had  happened,  by  the  time  that  I  had  constructed  the 
first  sentence  of  reply,  the  question  was  forgotten  and  something  else  ad- 
verted to.  So  one  does  one's  self  in  the  same  case ;  so  every  one  does; 
we  are  interested  only  about  self,  or  about  those  who  form  a  part  of  our 
self-interest.  Beyond  all  other  extravagances  of  folly  i&  that  of  expecting 
or  wishing  to  live  in  a  great  number  of  hearts.  How  very  reasonably 
probable  is  the  prevalence  of  Godwin's  universal  philanthropy  1 1 

744.  The  eloquent  Coleridge  sometimes  retires  into  a  sublime  mys- 
ticism of  thought ;  he  robes  himself  in  moon-light,  and  moves  among 
images  of  which  we  cannot  be  assured  for  a  while  whether  they  are 
substantial  forms  of  sense  or  fantastic  visions. 

746.  Potoers  of  Language,  Qy.  Are  the  powers — the  capacity  of  hu- 
man language  limited  by  any  other  bounds  than  tliose  which  linut  the 
mind's  powers  of  conception  ?  Is  there  within  the  possibility  of  human 
conception  a  certain  order  of  ideas  which  no  combinations  of  language 
could  express  ?  Would  the  English  language,  for  example,  in  its  strong- 
est possible  structure  absolutely  sink  and  fail  under  such  conceptions  as 
we  may  imagine  a  mighty  spirit  of  the  superior  or  nethei  regions  to 
utter — so  frail  as  not  to  make  these  ideas  distinctly  apparent  to  the  human 
mind,  supposing  all  the  while  that  the  mind  could  fully  admit  and  com- 
prehend these  ideas,  if  there  were  any  adequate  vehicle  to  convey  them  1 
Could  divine  inspiration  itself,  without  changing  the  structure  of  the 
mind,  impart  to  it  such  ideas  as  no  language  could  express  ?  If  a  poet 
were  to  come  into  the  world  endowed  with  a  genius,  suppose  ten  times 
more  sublime  than  Milton^s,  must  he  wot  abandon  the  attempt  at  compo- 
■ition  in  despair,  from  finding  that  language,  like  a  feeble  tool,  breaks  in 
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bis  liand — ^&om  finding  that  when  he  attempts  to  poar  any  of  his  mental 
fluid  into  the  vessel  of  language,  that  vessel  in  a  moment  melts  or 
bursts ; — ^from  finding,  that  though  he  is  Hercules  every  inch,  he  is  armed 
but  with  a  distafi^  and  cannot  give  his  mighty  strength  its  proportional 
efifect  without  his  clvh  ? 

748.  The  successes  of  Intellectual  effort  are  never  so  great  as  when 
aided  by  the  afiections  that  animate  social  converse. 

753.  A  great  defect  in  the  intellectual  economy  of  my  life ;  I  have 
made  many  (A)servations  on  men  and  things,  but  have  let  these  observa- 
tions remain  in  insulated  hiis^  and  have  seldom  referred  them  to  any 
general  principles  of  truth,  or  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind. 
Such  observations  have  a  particular  use  when  applied  to  circumstances, 
but  not  the  general  use  of  perfecting  system,  or  illustrating  theoiy.  Qy» 
Has  this  defect  been  owing  to  indolence  or  incapacity  ? 

754.  Struck  lately  at  observing  in  myself  with  how  little  change  of 
feeling  I  passed  from  an  address  to  the  Deity,  to  an  apostrophe  to  an 
absent  friend.    It  was  indeed  a  very  dear  friend. 

766.  Every  thinker,  writer,  and  speaker,  ought  to  be  apprised  that 
understanding  is  the  basis  of  all  mental  excellence,  and  that  none  of  the 
£au:ulties  projecting  heyond  this  basis  can  be  either  firm  or  graceful.  A 
mind  may  have  great  dignity  and  power,  whose  basis  of  judgment,  to 
carry  on  the  figure,  is  broader  than  the  other  faculties  that  form  the  su- 
perstructure :  thus  a  man  whose  memory  is  less  than  his  understanding, 
and  his  imagination  less  than  his  memory,  and  his  wit  none  at  all,  may 
be  an  extremely  respectable,  able  man — as  a  pyramid  is  sufficiently  grace- 
ful and  infinitely  strong ; — but  not  so  a  man  whose  memory  or  fancy  is 
the  widest  faculty,  and  then  his  judgment  more  confined.  Not  but  that 
a  man  may  have  a  powerful  understanding  w^hile  he  has  a  still  more 
powerful  imagination ;  but  he  would  be  a  much  superior  man  to  what 
he  is  now,  if  his  understanding  could  be  extended  to  the  dimensions  of 
his  fiincy,  and  his  fancy  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  his  present  under- 
standing, the  faculties  thus  changing  places. 

In  eloquence,  and  even  in  poetry,  which  seems  so  much  the  lawful 
province  of  imagination,  should  imagination  be  ever  so  warm  and  redun- 
dant, yet  unless  a  sound  discriminating  judgment  likewise  appear,  U  is 
not  true  poetry ;  no  more  than  it  would  be  painting  if  a  man  took  the 
colors  and  brush  of  a  painter,  and  stained  the  paper  or  canvas  with  mere 
patches  of  color,  I  can  thus  exhibit  colors  as  well  as  he,  but  I  cannot 
produce  his/orms,  to  which  his  colors  are  quite  secondary. 

Images  are  to  sense  what  colors  are  to  design.  The  productions  of 
intellect  and  fancy  combined  are  to  those  of  good  intellect  alone,  what  a 
picture  is  to  a  dratmng  ;  each  must  have  correct  form,  proportions,  light 
and  shade,  &c., — ^with  these  alone  the  drawing  may  be  pleasing  and 
striking — at  least  it  will  do;  the  picture  having  both  these  recommenda- 
tions, smd  the  richness  of  colors  in  addition,  is  much  more  beautiful  and 
like  reality ;— but  the  drawing  is  preferable  to  a  square  mile  of  mere 
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In  Bhort  no  orator  or  poet  can  possibly  be  a  better  orator  or  poet  fimo 
he  is  a  thinker, 

767.  Eflect  on  my  cast  of  ideas  from  musing  so  much  sub  dio.  A  sort 
of  vacant  outline  of  greatness ;  a  wideness  of  compass  without  solidity 
and  exactness. 

760.  Divine  wisdom  has  allotted  various  kinds  and  (^visions  of  ability 
to  human  minds,  and  each  ought  to  be  content  with  his  own  when  he 
has  ascertained  what,  and  of  what  dimensions  it  really  is.  Let  not  a 
poet  be  vexed  that  he  is  not  as  much  adapted  to  mathematics  as  to  poetry ; 
let  not  an  ingenious  mechanic  regret  that  he  has  not  the  powers  of  elo- 
quence, sentiment,  and  fancy.  Let  each  cultivate  to  its  utmost  extent 
his  proper  talent ;  but  still  remembering  that  one  part  of  the  mind  de» 
pends  very  much  on  the  whole,  and  that  therefore  every  power  should 
receive  an  attentive  cultivation,  and  that  various  acquisitions  are  nece&' 
■ary  in  order  to  give  full  eflect  to  the  one  in  which  we  may  excel. 

To  reason  well,  is  most  essential  to  aU  kinds  of  mental  superiority. 
The  Bible  forcibly  displays  this  cGvision  of  forces,  under  the  iDustration 
of  the  human  body,  1  Cor.  xii. 

761.  A  very  important  principle  in  education,  never  to  confine  chil- 
dren long  to  any  one  occupation  or  place.  It  is  totally  against  their 
nature,  as  indicated  in  all  their  voluntary  exercises.  Was  very  much 
struck  with  this  consideration  to-day.  I  was  incommoded  a  while  by 
xhree  or  four  children  in  front  of  the  house,  who  made  an  obstreperous 
noise,  from  the  glee  of  some  amusement  that  seemed  to  please  them  ex- 
ceedingly. But  I  knew  that  they  would  not  be  pleased  very  long ;  ac- 
cordingly in  about  half  an  hour  they  were  tired  of  sport,  and  went  off  in 
qaeet  of  something  else.  I  inferred  the  impossibility,  in  the  discipline 
4>f  education,  of  totally  restraining  the  innate  propensity,  and  the  folly  of 
Attempting  ft. 

762.  Observed  with  regret  one  or  two  children  of  a  respectable  family 
mingling  in  this  group  with  several  little  dirty,  profane  blackguards. 
Qu,  As  to  the  best  method  of  preventing  all  communication  of  children 
meant  to  be  educated  in  the  best  mannerj'with  all  other  children,  whether 
of  the  vulgar  class,  or  the  genteel,  which  will  do  as  much  mischief  as 
the  vulgar. 

764.  Went  to  Thombury  Church,  in  order  to  ascend  the  tower,  which 
is  very  high.  Walked  (Hughes  and  I)  about  awhile  in  the  church. 
Saw  one  or  two  ancient  monumental  inscriptions,  and  looked  with  in- 
tense disgust,  as  I  always  do,  at  the  stupid  exhibitions  of  coarsely- 
executed  heraldry.  Ascended  the  tower.  Observed  both  in  the  staircase 
of  the  toweri  and  on  the  leaden  roof  of  the  church,  the  initials  of  the 
names  of  visitants,  some  of  whom  must  now  have  been  dead  a  century. 
Reflections  on  the  forbearance  of  Time,  in  not  obliterating  these  memo- 
rials ;  on  the  persons  who  cut  or  drew  these  rude  remarks,  tneir  motives 
for  doing  it,  their  present  state  in  some  other  world ;  the  succession  of 
events  and  lives  since  these  marks  were  made,  &c.    Waited  a  good 
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wMIe  before  we  could  open  the  small  door  which  opens  from  the  top  of 
the  staircase  to  the  platform  of  the  tower.  Amusing  play  with  my  own 
mind  on  the  momentary  expectation  of  beholding  the  wide  beautiful  view, 
though  just  now  confined  in  a  narrow  darkish  position.  Difference  as  to 
the  state  of  the  mind,  as  to  its  perceptions,  between  having,  or  not  ] lav- 
ing, a  little  stone  and  mortar  close  around  one.  Came  on  the  top.  The 
rooks,  jackdaws,  or  whatever  they  are  that  frequent  this  kind  of  build- 
ings, flew  away.  So  ere  long  we  hope  everything  that  belongs  to  the 
established  church,  at  the  approach  of  dissenters,  will  be  off 

Admired  tHe  extensive  view ;  looked  down  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle  in  the  vicinity ;  frightful  effect  of  looking  directly  down  much 
lessened  by  the  structure  all  around  the  top,  of  turrets,  high  parapet,  and 
a  slight  projection  just  below  the  edge-  Yet  felt  a  sensation ;  thought  of 
this  as  a  mode  of  execution  for  a  criminal  or  a  martyr.  Endeavored  to 
realize  the  state  of  being  impelled  to  the  edge  and  lifted  over  it.  Endeap- 
vored  to  imagine  the  state  of  a  person  whose  dearest  friend  should  per- 
haps, in  consequence  of  some  unfortunate  movement  of  his,  fall  off;  de- 
gree and  nature  of  the  feeling  that  would  effectually  prompt  him  to  throw 
himself  after ;  morality  of  the  act.  Qu.  Whether  either  of  us  have  a 
friend,  for  whom  one  should  have  thus  much  feeling  ?  ProbabiHty,  from 
striking  instances,  that  many  mothers  would  do  this  for  a  child. 

Examined  the  decaying  stone-work ;  thought  again  of  the  lapse  of 
ages ;  appearance  of  sedate  indifference  to  all  tilings,  which  these  an- 
cient structures  wear  to  my  imagination,  which  cannot  see  them  long 
without  personifying  them.  Thickets  of  moss  on  the  stone.  Noticed 
with  surprise  a  species  of  vegetation  on  the  surface  of  several  plates  of 
iron.  Observed  with  an  emotion  of  pleasure  the  scar  of  thunder  on  one 
of  the  turrets.  Sublime  and  enviable  office,  if  such  there  be,  of  the 
angels  who  wield  the  thunder  and  lightning.  Descended  from  the  place 
to  which  we  shall  probably  ascend  no  more  ;  this  ])artly  a  serious,  pen- 
sive idea ;  yet,  do  not  care ;  what  is  the  place,  or  any  place,  to  us  ?  We 
shall  live  when  this  is  reduced  to  dust. 

765.  Repeated  feeling,  on  traversing  various  rural  scenes,  of  the  mul- 
titudinous, overwhelming  vastness  of  tlie  creation.  What  a  world  of 
images,  suggestions,  mysteries ! 

766.  We  called  on  an  affable,  worthy,  pious  woman  rather  beginning 
to  be  aged  (never  married),  who  lives  quite  alone.  Asked  her  whether 
she  had  not  sometimes  painful  cravings  for  society.  She  said  she  had 
not ;  and  that  her  habit  was  so  settled  to  solitude,  that  she  often  felt  the 
occasional  hour  spent  with  some  other  human  beings  tedious  and  teasing. 
We  could  not  explain  this  fact.  Long  conversation,  in  walking  on,  re- 
specting the  social  nature  of  man.  Why  is  this  being,  that  looks  at  me 
and  talks,  whose  bosom  is  warm,  and  whose  nature  and  wants  resemble 
my  own, — necessary  to  me  ?  This  kindred  being  whom  I  love,  is  more 
to  me  than  all  yonder  stars  of  heaven,  and  than  all  the  inanimate  objects 
on  earth.    Delightful  necessity  of  my  nature  !    But  to  what  a  world  of 
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diBappointments  and  vexations  is  this  social  feeling  liable}  and  how  few 
are  made  happy  by  it,  in  any  such  degree  as  I  picture  to  myself  and 
long  for ! 

768.  Conjecture  after  observing  the  habits  and  conversation  of  some 
rustics,  that,  superstition  excepted,  these  are  identically  the  same  as  the 
habits  and  common  places  and  diction  of  one  or  two  centories  past  One 
thinks  they  could  not  have  been  at  that  time  more  ignorant,  rude,  and 
destitute  of  abstraction  than  now,  and  certainly  the  same  causes  that 
prevent  acquisUum  will  likewise  prevent  alteration.  The  degree  remain-  ^ 
ing  nearly  the  same,  the  manner  cannot  become  much  different. 

769.  Visit  to  a  farmer.  Has  a  wife  and  ten  children.  A  great  deal 
of  mutual  complacency  between  this  pair.  The  children  very  pleasing. 
Played  with  several  of  them,  particularly  a  delightful  little  bc^  and  girl. 

Observed  the  various  animals  in  the  fkrm-yard Most  amusing 

gambols  of  the  little  boy  with  a  young  dog.  How  soon  children  per- 
ceive if  they  are  noticed.  In  many  of  their  playful  actions  one  caimot 
tell  how  much  is  from  the  excitement  they  feel  £rom  being  looked  at  and 
talked  of,  and  how  much  is  from  the  simple  promptings  of  their  own  in- 
clination. 

Observed  a  long  time,  in  the  fields,  the  down  of  thistles.  Pleased  in 
looking  at  the  little  feathery  stars  softly  sailing  through  the  air,  and  ap- 
pearing bright  in  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun.  But  next  observed  the 
little  sportive  flies,  that  show  life  and  unU  in  their  movements.  What  a 
stupendous  diflference !  Talked  on  education.  The  advantages  of  a 
large  family.  Importance  of  making  a  family  a  society,  so  as  to  preclude 
the  need  of  other  companions,  and  adscititious  animation  and  adventure. 
Absolute  necessity  of  preventing  as  far  as  possible  any  communication 
of  the  children  with  those  of  the  neighborhood. 

770.  Very  grand  idea,  presenting  the  sun  and  a  comet  as  conscious 
beings,  of  hostile  or  dubious  determination  towards  each  other.  The 
comet,  though  a  less  orb,  yet  fraught  with  inextinguishable  ardor,  passes 
near  the  sun  in  his  course,  and  dares  to  look  him  in  the  face.  The  as- 
pect of  fearless  calmness  with  which  the  greater  orb  regards  him.  I 
have  the  image,  but  cannot  Express  it. — ^Fingal  and  Cathmor,  &c. 

771.  Conversation  on  the  philosophy  of  Prayer.  Certain  fact,  that 
whenever  a  man  prays  aright,  he  forgets  the  philosophy  of  it,  and  feels 
as  if  his  supplications  really  would  make  a  diflference  in  the  determina- 
tion and  conduct  of  the  Deity.  In  this  spirit  are  the  prayers  recorded  in 
the  Bible. 

773.  Conversation  on  cruelty,  and  the  cruel  sports  particularly  among 
children  and  very  young  persons.  Is  not  the  pleasure  of  feeling  and 
exhibiting  power  over  other  beings,  a  principal  part  of  the  gratification 
of  cruelty  ? 

774.  What  a  divine  enchai\tment  there  is  in  mind  in  every  age  and 
form.  I  have  felt  it  this  morning  with  little  Sarah  Gibbs,  a  child  of  three 
or  four  years  old,  who  cannot  yet  articulate  plainly,  but  of  very  eztraor- 
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dinaiy  character  for  observation,  thon^^tfnlnees,  and  gtwe^  deep  paarioofc 
I  took  her  on  my  knee,  played  with  her  hands,  stroked  her  cheek,  and 
never  felt  so  much  interested  by  any  child  of  her  a^.  Not  that  sha 
said  anything  scarcely ;  for  though  delighted  as  I  knew  with  the  atten 
tion  of  a  person  to  -whom  she  had  been  led  to  attach  an  idea  of  impor* 
tance,  she  was  serious,  confused,  and  as  it  were  self-incloeed ;  but  I  was 
certain  that  I  held  on  my  knee  a  being  signally  marked  from  her  co-evala 
by  an  ample  and  deep-toned  nature,  of  which  perhaps  the  countiy  couU 
not  furnish  a  parallel.  She  has  a  strange  accuracy  and  discrimination 
in  her  remarks,  and  a  sort  of  dignity  of  character  which  yet  is  not 
mingled  with  vanity,  but  which  ptUs  one  on  term*  cf  care  with  her,  and 
makes  one  afraid  to  treat  her  as  a  child,  or  do  or  say  anything  which 
may  qffhnd  her  sense  of  character.  She  is  affectionate  to  enthusiasm, 
but  without  any  childish  playfulness.  When  angry  she  is  not  petulent 
but  incensed.  She  is  loquacious  often  with  her  companions  and  her 
school-mistress,  but  still  it  is  all  thought  and  no  frisk.  She  is  a  favorite 
with  them  all.  The  expression  of  her  countenance  is  so  serious,  that 
one  might  think  it  impossible  for  her  to  snuie ;  indeed  I  have  never  seen 
her  smile.  Her  parents  are  uncultivated  people  of  the  lower  class,  who 
have  no  perception  of  the  value  of  such  a  jewel,  and  will  probably  throw 
it  away.  (Should  not  one  be  very  much  inclined  to  cite  such  an  in- 
stance as  something  very  like  a  proof,  that  children  are  bom  with  very 
difierent  proportions  of  Uie  capability  of  mind  ?) 

778.  Mr.  R.  who  has  travelled  over  many  parts  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales,  told  me  he  had,  at  one  time,  a  wish  and  a  project  to  travel 
over  France  and  the  rest  of  the  Continent.  While  musing  on  this  £iivor« 
ite  design,  he  one  day  entered  the  cathedral,  at  Worcester,  in  the  time 
of  service.  Walking  in  the  aisles,  and  listening  to  the  organ  which 
afiected  him  very  sensibly,  his  wish  to  travel  began  to  glow  and  swell  in 
his  mind  into  an  almost  overwhelming  passion,  which  bore  him  irresisti- 
bly to  a  determination.  He  could  not  have  felt  more  if  he  had  seen  an 
apparition,  or  heard  a  voice  from  the  sky.  Every  idea  on  the  subject 
seemed  to  present  itself  to  his  mind  with  a  surprising  vivid  clearness 
and  force ;  and  he  believes,  that  from  that  moment,  nothing  could  have 
prevented  his  undertaking  the  enterprise,  but  the  commencement  of  the 
war. 

This  seemed  to  me  a  happy  illustration  and  proof  of  what  I  had  main- 
tained a  few  days  before,  in  a  conversation  on  music,  that  it  powerfully 
reinforces  any  passion  which  the  mind  is  at  the  time  indulging,  or  to 
which  it  is  predisposed.  This  was  maintained  in  opposition  to  several 
amateurs  of  music,  who  asserted  that  sacred  music  has  a  powerful  ten- 
dency to  produce,  by  its  own  influence,  devotional  feeling.  They  had 
mentioned,  with  strong  approbation,  a  pair  of  reverend  divines,  who 
tommonly  make  a  small  concert  on  the  Sunday  evening,  and  choose 
sacred  music,  as  adapted  to  the  day.  The  devotional  effect  of  any  music, 
except  on  devotional  minds,  was  utterly  denied  and  disproved;  and  it 
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was  asserted  t|iat  a  young  man,  very  susceptible  to  the  impressioiis  of 
mosic,  if  inclined  to  vicious  pleasures,  would  probably  feel  the  sacred 
music  inflame  to  intensity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  invest  with  a  kind  of 
vicious  seductive  refinement,  the  propensities  which  would  lead  himfirom 
the  concert  to  the  brothel.  By  the  same  rule  a  devout  man,  who  shoaM 
be  strongly  affected  by  music,  would  probably,  if  other  circumstances  in 
the  situation  did  not  counteract,  feel  his  devotion  augmented  by  pathetic 
or  solemn  music. 

779.  What  a  stupendous  progress  in  everything  estimable  and  inter- 
esting would  seem  possible  to  be  made  by  two  tenderly  associated  htunan 
beings  of  sense  and  principle,  in  the  course,  say,  of  twelve  or  twenty 
-years.  Yes,  most  certainly ;  for  one  has  been  conscious  of  undergoing 
a  considerable  modification  from  associating  even  a  month  with  some 
one  or  two  interesting  persons.  Only  suppose  this  process  carried  on, 
and  how  great  in  a  few  years  the  effect ;  and  why  is  it  absurd  to  snp- 
pose  this  process  still  carried  on  through  successive  time  in  domestic 
society  ?     Yet  how  few  examples  of  anjrthing  respectable  in  this  way. 

784.  What  endless  deceptions  of  the  senses  may  happen.  This  morn- 
ing 1  mistook  one  object  for  a  totally  different  one,  in  passing  it  many 
times  within  a  few  feet ;  till  I  happened  to  examine  it,  when  in  a  mo- 
ment the  deception  was  destroyed.  What  a  number  of  reports  and 
recorded  facts  may  be  of  this  kind. 

789.  Spent  part  of  an  hour  in  company  with  a  handsome  yonng 
woman  and  a  friendly  little  cat  The  young  woman  was  ignorant  and  un- 
social. I  felt  as  if  I  could  more  easily  make  society  of  the  cat.  1  was, 
however,  mortified  and  surprised  at  tliis  feeling  when  I  noticed  it  It 
does,  however,  seem  to  be  a  law  of  our  nature,  at  least  of  mine,  that 
unless  our  intercourse  with  a  human  being  can  be  of  a  certain  order, 
we  had  rather  play  awhile  with  an  inferior  animaJ.  Similar  to  this  is 
the  expedient  one  has  often  had  recourse  to,  of  talking  a  large  quantity 
of  mixed  sense  and  nonsense  to  a  little  child,  to  even  an  insensible  in- 
fant perhaps,  from  finding  the  toil  or  the  impossibility  of  holding  any 
rational  intercourse  with  the  parents.  Fortunately,  in  this  case  the 
parents  are  often  as  much  pleased  as  if  one  were  talking  to  them  all  the 
while.  One  has,  too,  very  often  felt  one's  self  making  the  child  a  Irind 
of  substitute  for  the  parent,  and  thus  easily  saying  to  the  parent  in  fact 
a  great  many  things,  some  of  which  would  have  seemed  too  trifling,  and 
some  too  grave  or  monitory,  to  have  been  spoken  directly  to  the  mature 
person. 

790.  Each  fact  that  comes  within  one's  observation,  and  illustrates  or 
suggests  some  useful  principles  of  conduct,  should  be  set  down  in  the 
memory  as  a  lesson  for  one's  own  conduct,  if  one  ever  be  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Remember  then,  in  case  of  illness  and  confinement,  to 
cause  as  little  trouble  as  possible  to  attendant  friends ;  make  a  great  and 
philosophic  exertion  to  avoid  this.  There  is  good  old  Mr.  B.  here,  a 
worthy,  man,  and  very  kind  to  his  family,  chiefly  daughters,  all  grown 
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up,  and  most  of  them  married.  He  has  soared  a  very  ievere  illnew, 
vMch  made  it  indispensable  for  some  person  to  sit  up  with  him  all  night 
For  eight  or  nine  weeks  two  of  his  daughters  have  fuliiUed  this  offic« 
alternately,  with  an  occasional  exemption  by  the  aid  of  a  third  person. 
Nothing  can  exceed  their  assiduity  and  auction,  notwithstanding  that 
he  is  an  extremely  tiresome  patient  But  owing  to  their  having  families 
of  their  own,  they  can  seldom  go  to  sleep  during  the  day,  after  the 
watching  night.  The  health  of  one  of  them  especially,  is  su^ring  ma- 
terially, though  she  is  far  too  generous  to  give  him  the  smallest  hint  of 
it;  and  though  he  is  greatly  recovered,  so  as  in  the  opinion  of  all  liis 
friends  not  to  need  this  service  now,  yet  he  has  no  wish  to  dispense  with 
it,  nor  seems  ever  to  recollect  how  laborious  and  oppressive  it  must 
be ;  and  will  not  allow  other  persons,  even  one  of  his  other  daughters,  to 
watch  with  him  as  substitutes  sometimes,  to  relieve  the  two  who  have 
home  the  main  weight  of  the  service,  and  who,  he  thinks,  can  do  it  bet. 
ter  than  any  one  else.    Strange  inconsideration. 

792.  I  observe  that  all  animals  rea^nize  each  other  in  the  facet  as  in- 
stinctively conscious  that  there  the  being  is  peculiarly  present.  What  a 
mysterious  sentiment  there  is  in  one's  recognition  of  a  conscious  being  in 
the  eye  that  looks  at  one,  and  emphatically  if  it  have  some  peculiar  sig- 
nificance with  respect  to  one's  self.  A  very  striking  feeling  is  caused 
hy  the  opening  on  one  of  the  eyes  of  any  considerable  animal,  if  it 
instantly  have  the  expression  of  meaning.  While  the  eye  is  shut  the 
being  seems  not  so  completely  toith  us,  as  when  it  looks  through  the 
opened  organ.  It  is  like  holding  in  our  hand  a  letter  which  we  be- 
lieve to  contain  most  interesting  meanings,  but  the  seal  secludes  them 
from  us. 

793.  A  very  respectable  widow,  who  lost  her  husband  ten  or  twelve 
years  since,  told  me  that  even  now  the  last  image  of  her  husband 
as  she  saw  him  ill,  delirious  and  near  death,  generally  first  presents  it- 
self when  she  recollects  him.  I  always  think  I  would  not  choose  to  see 
a  dear  friend  dead,  because  probably  the  last  image  would  be  the  most 
prompt  remembrance,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  the  dead  image  pre- 
sented to  me  rather  than  the  living. 

794.  It  is  a  great  sin  against  moral  taste  to  mention  ludicrously,  or  for 
ludicrous  comparison,  circumstances  in  the  animal  world  which  are  painful 
or  distressing  to  the  animals  that  are  in  them.  The  simile,  "  Like  a  toad 
under  a  harrow,"  has  been  introduced  in  a  way  to  excite  a  smile  at  the  kind 
of  human  distress  described,  and  perhaps  that  human  distress  might  be 
My  ludicrous,  for  many  such  distresses  there  are  among  human  beings ; 
but  then  we  should  never  assume  as  a  parallel  a  circumstance  of  distress 
iu  another  subject  which  is  serious  and  real.  The  sufferings  of  the 
brute  creation  are  to  me  much  more  sacred  from  ridicule  or  gaiety  than 
those  of  men,  because  they  never  spring  from  fantastic  passions  and 


796.  Qu.  Whether  twP  much  attached  friends,  suppose  a  married 
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pair,  might  adopt  a  Byetem  of  confidence  bo  entire,  as  to  he  (a  dl  eoftfes- 
8ors  to  each  other ;  disclosing,  for  instance,  at  the  end  of  each  day,  all 
the  most  unworthy  or  ungracious  ideas  and  feelings  that  had  passed 
through  their  minds  during  the  course  of  it,  both  with  respect  to  each 
other,  and  any  other  question  or  thing  ? 

What  would  be  the  efiect  of  this  on  characters  of  given  degrees  ?  and 
what  degree  of  excellence  must  exist  on  each  side,  to  prevent  its  having 
a  most  unfortunate  efl&ct  on  their  mutual  attachment  7 


XhU.*   TO   MISS   MARIA   SNOOKE. 
rOn  the  Metropolis,  No.  l.J 

JVew  Bristol,  March  14,  1803. 
Mt  dear  Friend, — ^You  have  again  been  an  observer  now  for  seve- 
ral months  of  the  various  aspects  of  human  life  in  the  metropolis ;  a 
city  exceeding,  as  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  and  probably  in  many 
other  respects,  the  &r-famed  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  I  have  often 
thought  of  the  interest  I  should  feel  in  hearing  you  express  the  ideas 
suggested  by  the  scene  while  they  have  the  vividness  of  immediate  im- 
pression. Perhaps  these  ideas  would  have  been  still  more  interesting  if 
you  had  not  become  acquainted  with  the  city  at  a  period  of  life  too  early 
fot  thoughtful  observance ;  and  thus  precluded  in  some  measure  from  the 
impression  of  grand,  diversified  novelty,  which  is  felt  very  powerfully  by 
an  observant  person  of  mature  age,  and  unaccustomed  to  the  sight  of 
great  cities,  on  first  entering  this  wonderful  place.  A  person  educated 
in  a  rural  situation,  if  he  have  acquired  the  habit  of  viewing  every 
scene  with  an  appropriate  feeling,  and  a  mental  scale  of  proportion  by 
which  to  compare  every  new  object  with  those  known  before,  has  a  great 
advantage  over  one  who  has  always  resided  in  the  metropolis,  for  seizing 
at  least  tlie  superficial  characteristics  of  the  place.  His  attention  is 
arrested  by  a  thousand  circumstances  of  significant  peculiarity,  of  which 
a  constant  citizen  has  no  perception,  from  having  grown  up  amidst 
them,  and  from  having  no  other  sets  of  ideas  and  feelings  to  make  these 
familiarized  circumstances  palpable  by  contrast.  And  even  the  visitant, 
if  he  protract  his  stay  long  enough  to  lose,  if  I  may  express  it  so,  the 
separaieness  of  his  thought  and  feelings  from  the  spirit  of  the  place,  and 
that  freshness  of  mind  which  he  brought  from  simpler  scenes  and  con- 
templations, will  find  that  he  has  lost  much  of  his  delicate  perception  of 
the  distinctive  appearances  around  him,  so  that  he  is  scarcely  conscious 

•  This  and  the  three  following  letters  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Foster  for 
the  press,  but  laid  aside  as  not  suitable  for  a  nrst  publication.  Vide 
Letter  to  the  Rev.  John  Faweett,  May  23,  1805. 
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«r  noticing  many  tiiingB  that  at  first  glared  on  him  with  a  moat  maifeai 
and  obtrusive  aspect  Are  not  you  by  this  time  sensible  of  something 
of  this  kind  ?  On  this  account  it  would  be  a  good  method  just  to  note 
in  writing  the  most  striking  impressions  that  are  made  on  the  mind  in 
the  first  days  or  hours  that  are  spent  in  any  remarkable  place. 

London  is  really  a  very  wonderful  place.    I  do  not  so  much  refer  to 
Hs  prominent  inanimate  features,  its  great  buildings,  its  repositories  of 
art  and  curiosities,  its  shipping,  and  its  magnificent  mass  of  habitatioQt. 
Accumulations  of  brick,  stone,  and  wood,  are  of  very  subordinate  ac- 
count, except  indeed  as  some  of  them  are  the  monuments  of  the  in- 
dustry, ingenuity,  or  superstition  of  past  ages,  and  others  the  indication 
of  the  condition  of  the  present  inhabitants.    What  strikes  me  infinitely 
more  is  the  astonishing  assemblage  of  human  beings.    One  homan  in- 
dividual is  to  a  thoughtful  mind  a  most  wonderful  object ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  London  you  are  conscious  of  being  surrounded  with  eight  or 
nine  hundred  thousand  such  individuals,  collected  together  so  thick  and 
close,  as  to  give  at  some  moments  the  idea  of  one  undivided,  enormous 
living  mass,  of  which  the  numerous  streets  are  as  the  arteries  and  veins 
through  which  the  stream  of  vitality  is  for  ever  flowing.    You  may  walk 
on,  and  wonder  where  the  moving  mass  will  end.    But  there  is  no  end ; 
an  unnumbered  succession  of  &ces  still  meets  you,  while  you  recollecl, 
at  every  step,  if  thinking  of  what  you  see.  These  are  not  the  same  tiiat 
I  saw  the  last  moment ;  and  again,  These  are  not  the  same  that  were 
passing  me  when  I  made  that  remark ;  what  is  become  of  all  that  are 
gone  by  ?    You  are  apprised  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  a  much 
greater  number  in  the  houses  that  you  pass.    Some  parts  are  so  crammed 
that  one  might  suppose  there  was  not  a  single  square  league  of  ground 
unoccupied  on  this  side  the  Arctic  or  Antarctic  circle ;  or  that  if  there 
be,  some  powers  of  pestilence  and  death  possess  it,  and  prohibit  the  in- 
trusion of  man  to  seek  there  space,  air,  and  freedom.    Image  to  your- 
self at  the  same  time,  if  you  can,  all  the  other  numerous  streets  with 
their  moving  crowds,  and  the  numbers  in  the  houses  on  each  hand ;  and 
finally  recollect  that  each  of  all  this  multitude  has  his  thoughts,  his  tem- 
pers, his  interests,  and  his  cares,  measuring  still  the  importance  of  those 
interests  and  cares  to  each  person  by  the  importance  which  you  feel  in 
your  own,  and  you  will  soon  find  that  the  contemplation  and  the  scene 
contained  within  a  few  square  miles,  grows,  like  that  of  infinity,  into  a 
magnitude  beyond  the  compass  of  the  mind. 

The  extreme  activity  that  prevails  on  every  side,  would  seem  pertly 
allied  to  cheerfulness ;  but  I  own  that  the  reflections  by  which  I  am  sub- 
ject  to  be  haunted  amidst  this  vast  display  of  eager  and  gay  activity, 
are  not  of  a  very  cheerful  cast.  I  should  have  a  mean  opinion  of  the 
moral  sensibility  of  the  man  that  should  not  be  mournfully  impressed  by 
a  view  of  the  depravity  that  is  obvious  and  apparent,  and  which  is  but 
the  slight  external  sign  and  indication  of  the  enormous  measure  of  un- 
seen c^.    This  great  city  in  desolation  and  roins  would  be  deemed-a 
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most  melancliQly  spectacle ;  but  is  it  not  much  more  mekaclioly  to  0^ 
on  80  vast  a  scsde  the  dignity  of  man  in  ruina  ?  Do  you  not  feel  it  an 
awfol  consideration  as  you  traverse  the  city,  that  there  constantly  rests 
on  a  few  square  miles  around  you,  a  measure  of  vice  sufficient  to  poison 
an  universe  of  corruptible  beings  7  Do  you  not  feel  something  like  what 
might  have  been  felt  by  a  man  standing  amidst  the  streams  of  Egypt, 
when  Moses  had  turned  the  waters  into  blood  ?  If  depravity  as  an  ab- 
straction could  be  clothed  in  a  form  which  should  render  it  perceptible 
by  the  eyes,  the  collective  depravity  of  this  magnificent  city  woidd  be 
the  most  terrific  and  ominous  apparition  that  man  ever  beheld.  The 
fires  and  smokes  that  ascended  from  Sodom  on  its  final  morning,  were 
not  so  dreadful  an  appearance  as  would  be  such  a  vision  of  its  vdcked- 
ness,  and  as  would  be  such  a  vision  of  the  vice  of  a  modem  great  city. 
I  do  not  think  tliis  is  the  language  of  excess.  Even  a  man  who  would 
take  only  the  laws  of  the  land  for  his  rule  of  judging,  if  he  believe,  or 
nearly  believe,  the  statements  and  conjectures  of  the  author  of  the  "Po- 
lice of  the  Metropolis,"  will  stand  aghast  at  the,  view.  How  much 
more  melancholy,  then,  must  it  appear  to  a  Christian  moralist,  who 
applies,  even  in  the  most  candid  spirit,  the  laws  which  determine  the 
opinion  of  the  Judge  of  the  world ! 

It  may  be  said,  that  if  not  a  house  of  this  city  had  ever  been  built,  yet 
the  persons  who  now  inhabit  it,  wherever  they  had  been  scattered,  would 
have  had  their  vices.  Yes,  and  those  vices  would  have  been  too  much 
for  the  happiness  and  moral  beauty  of  the  widest  extent  of  inhabited 
country,  over  which  they  could  have  been  diffused  and  attenuated.  But 
in  this  scattered  state  they  could  not  have  stood  up  to  view  with  the  size 
and  aspect  of  a  frightful  monster,  such  as  they  become  when  concenr 
trated  into  a  tremendous  aggregate  in  one  place.  And  their  malignant 
eff'ed  would  have  been  much  less,  as  they  must  have  operated  in  detail 
and  unconnected,  not  as  in  the  combined  powers  of  a  prodigious  engine. 
The  scattered,  minute  pieces  of  depravity,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
would  have  had  only  the  power  of  wasps  and  spiders ;  by  their  conjunction 
they  become  a  hydra  with  many  and  immortal  heads.  Scattered  vice 
could  nowhere  have  had  a  grand  magazine  from  which  the  powers  of 
mischief  could  have  been  difiused  so  far  as  the  influence  of  an  immense 
city  is  known  to  extend. 

I  scarcely  need  to  add  the  trite  and  obvious  truth,  that  among  a  large 
assembly  of  men,  depravity  is  augmented,  not  only  in  the  simple  pro- 
portion of  the  dispositions  of  the  individuals,  but  likewise  in  proportion 
to  the  temptations,  the  facilities,  the  concealment,  the  sharpened  intel- 
lects, the  system,  and  the  impunity,  affi)rded  by  the  combination  of  a 
multitude  of  similar  dispositions.  Probably  it  is  a  moderate  supposi- 
tion, that  the  measure  of  depravity  in  London  is  twice  as  great  as  the 
very  same  persons  could  have  attained  in  opposite  local  circumstances. 

One  thii^,  that  if  it  were  any  part  of  the  business  of  governments  to 
fake  care  of  the  morals  of  a  people,  they  would  do  eveiything  ooneustent 
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widi  the  spirit  of  freedom  to  prevent  them  from  accmnnlating  into  largo 
cities.  But  certainly  luxury,  commerce,  and  pomp,  are  considerations 
of  greater  moment  than  the  public  morals  and  happiness ! 

Perhaps  one  of  the  first  ideas  of  a  total  stranger  to  great  cities,  on 
entering  London,  would  be,  that  such  an  immense  concourse  of  human 
beings,  so  closely  contiguous  to  one  another,  must  make  it  a  very  social 
state.  Where  almost  the  very  air  is  warmed  with  the  emanation  of 
human  life,  where  man  meets  the  countenance  of  his  brother  every 
moment ;  where  hundreds  of  families  reside  in  a  lino,  with  only  a  few 
bricks  between  their  abodes,  and  hundreds  of  others  confront  them  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  yards, — ^he  might  perhaps  imagine  a  lively  and 
ample  circulation  of  fraternal  kindness.  Placed  in  such  an  intimate 
vicinity,  they  will  almost  have  all  things  in  common.  What  pleasures 
and  pains  of  sympathy  would  he  not  imagine  where  there  are  so  many 
to  excite  and  share  them  ?  He  would  soon  find  with  surprise,  that  this 
crowded,  contiguous  state,  is  the  most  dissocial  of  all  possible  states  of 
human  beings.  He  would  find  that  men  are  drawn  to  the  mass,  and 
that  the  mass  is  drawn  together,  not  by  sympathetic,  but  by  selfish  auc- 
tions. It  is  a  large  company  of  strangers,  each  one  of  whom  is  con- 
sidering how  he  may  make  his  advantage  of  the  rest,  and  totally  uncon- 
cerned about  their  interests,  if  his  own  be  successful. 

A  man  walks  along,  glancing  consciously  or  unconsciously  on  the 
countenances  of  five  thousand  persons  in  an  hour,  most  of  them  deeply 
interested  either  on  immediate  afiairs  or  in  the  general  pursuit  of  happi« 
ness,  and  feels  not  the  smallest  concern  respecting  any  of  them.  If  they 
were  a  long  row  of  trees  the  feeling  would  be  much  the  same ; — and  he 
perceives  that  he  is  an  object  of  equal  indifierence  to  them.  The  mo- 
mentary images  of  their  features  and  expressions  followed  by  others,  all 
quickly  vanish  into  oblivion.  These  faces  may  be  seen  no  more ;  and  it 
is  utterly  of  no  consequence  whether  they  be  or  not.  An  orange,  for 
which  he  has  just  given  twopence,  seems  a  thing  of  more  interest  to 
him  than  any  one  of  those  men  that  pass  him. 

If  I  step  into  a  shop  on  any  trifling  business,  a  few  words  and  civili- 
ties are  exchanged  between  me  and  the  person  who  serves  me ;  we  re- 
cognize human  nature  on  both  sides,  and  in  five  minutes  after  we  are  non- 
existent to  each  other.  I  mingle  again  among  men  with  the  same  indif- 
ference, though  surrounded  every  moment  by  an  incalculable  proportion 
of  happiness  or  misery,  elating  or  lacerating  the  hearts  of  persons  whom 
I  just  recognize  as  living  substances,  scarcely  worth  looking  at,  as  they 
jjass  me,  and  are  gone. 

The  same  principle  of  self-centring  estrangement  is  apparent  between 
families  inhabiting  adjoining  houses,  and  even  sometimes  the  same 
house,  who  are  often  as  remote  from  each  other,  in  respect  of  any 
friendly  recognition,  as  if  they  inhabited  the  opposite  extremities  of  a 
contliient. 

How  little  kindness  is  felt  for  human  beings  as  human  beings,  if  they 
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have  no  relation  to  my  own  advantage.    Here,  in  lie  voy  heart  and 

quintessence  of  the  human  world,  where  a  thousand  habitations  of  men 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  with  doors  that  might  give  instant  admittance, 
and  tables  at  which  the  inhabitants  regale, — a  forlorn  stranger,  destitute 
of  money,  might  faint  and  famish  in  the  street,  before  kind-hearted  wan 
would  notice  or  assist  him ;  or  if  some  slight  relief  is  given — ^it  is  some- 
times given — ^I  have  seen  it  given,  with  a  hard  insulting  air  and  voice, 
which  would  have  made  me  say,  with  myself,  JVIay  I  see  that  man  no 
more  for  ever ! 

All  these  things  appear  to  me  very  disastrous,  and  very  alien  from 
the  sentiment  which  should  pervade  all  human  hearts,  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  an  ancient  poet — ^'^  I  am  a  man,  and  therefore  I  regard  nothing 
human  as  foreign  to  me."  But  all  this  is  the  natural  result  of  a  vast 
and  crowded  population.  For,  in  what  manner  is  a  kind  sympathy  to  be 
cultivated?  No  man's  heart  contains  a  reservoir  of  kindness  ample 
enough  to  be  able  to  affi)rd  a  friendly  feeling  to  all  and  every  one  of  a 
promiscuous  multitude,  most  of  whom  are  totally  unknown  to  him,  and 
the  rest  regarded  simply  as  moving  figures  whose  features  he  has  seen 
before,  or  are  recollected  on  the  slender  acquaintance  of  civility  or 
fashion,  or  from  transactions  of  business,  without  any  approach  to  a 
reciprocation  of  heart.  How  is  it  possible  to  be  affected  with  an  ex- 
pressly kind  sentiment  for  each  one  that  he  meets  or  sees  of  such  a 
number  ?  If  the  multitude  were  to  vanish  away  all  but  a  very  few,  his 
benevolence  would  find  it  possible  to  take  some  account  of  them,  even 
thoagh  they  were  strangers;  but  while  the  multitude  still  covers  the 
scene,  he  can  take  account  of  none ;  the  individuals  are  lost  in  the  mass 
from  which  his  heart  stands  aloof.  But  to  be  thus  surrounded  and  in 
contact  with  human  nature,  without  being  able  to  give  the  sjrmpathies 
which  in  its  own  right  it  seems  to  claim,  has  a  pernicious  efect  on  the 
heart;  it  has  more  than  a  negative  tendency  to  produce  the  coldest 
selfish  indifiTerence.  A  multitude  of  human  beings  is  thus  a  cause  of 
being  less  human,  and  an  apology  for  it.  The  claimants  being  innu- 
merable exempts  from  the  payment  of  the  dues  of  cordiality  to  any. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  the  spirit  of  union  and  sympathy  to  per- 
vade so  huge  an  aggregate,  even  if  there  were  no  definite  principles  of 
repulsion  among  them.  But  there  are  many.  The  ardent  competition 
which  inspirits  a  large  portion  of  the  activity  of  London,  is  most  de- 
structive of  all  expansive  sympathies.  A  man  sees  that  many  hands 
are  stretched  out  to  seize  the  advantage  which  he  likewise  is  anxious  to 
seize,  and  that  no  consideration  of  his  necessities,  or  wishes,  or  weak- 
ness, will  induce  the  smallest  forbearance  or  compromise  in  the  strife,  or 
compassion  for  his  disappointments  if  he  /ail.  Each  one  deems  that  the 
prize  would  be  his,  but  for  these  voracious  animals  that  contest  it  with 
him;  and  if  he  gain  it,  the  pleasure  of  securing  the  good  perhaps  de- 
rives a  little  additional  poignancy  from  the  mortification  of  his  rivals. 
What  must  be  the  effect  of  such  a  process,  indefinitely  repeated,  on  the 
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benevolence  with  which  a  man  ought  to  regaid  his  felIow<inen,in  whose 
minds  too  the  same  process  is  operating,  so  that  each  justifies  himself,  if 
he  thinks  on  the  subject  at  all,  by  the  necessity  imposed  on  him  by  all 
the  rest  Let  any  one  recollect  his  own  feeling,  and  the  feeling  appa- 
rent in  others,  when  he  has  been  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  at  the  entrance 
of  some  frequented  public  place,  each  struggling  and  pushing,  himself 
among  the  rest,  to  enter  first,  for  the  convenience  of  accommodation : 
and  he  may  imagine  how  much  kindly,  friendly  softness  of  heart  he 
should  be  likely  to  derive  from  habitually  regarding  human  beings  and 
himself,  just  as  he  regarded  them  then. 

Again,  the  absolute  certainty  of  being  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of 
cheats  and  miscreants,  such  a  number  as  could  exist  nowhere  but  in  an 
immense  city,  with  the  difficulty  of  knowing  who  they  are,  or  rather 
who  they  are  not,  has  a  baneful  influence  on  extended  kindness  in  this 
city.  It  produces  necessarily  a  reluctance  to  confide,  a  quickness  to 
perceive  the  toorse  indications  of  character  in  a  man's  manners,  a  sus- 
picious watchfulness,  a  promptitude  to  hostility.  It  has  often  struck 
me,  even  in  passing  along  the  streets,  that  the  defensive  and  vindictive 
feelings  reside  very  near  the  sur&ce ;  the  most  trivial  incivility  would 
kindle  anger ;  and  the  sort  of  half-resentful  inquietude  may  be  excited 
even  by  an  earnest  or  lingering  look.  The  social  decorum  is  a  kind  of 
armed  neutrality,  and  each  man  carries  a  ready-written  declaratioa  of 
war  in  his  pocket,  to  be  forthcoming  at  a  moment's  warning. 

The  innumerable  precautions  by  day  and  night,  for  the  security  of 
habitations  and  property,  indicate  what  every  one  thinks  of  somebody 
else. 

Another  cause  of  the  little  regard  felt  by  individuals  for  the  mass  of 
humanity  in  a  great  city  is,  that  number  depreciaies  value.  Human  beings 
ate  made  too  vulgar  and  plentiful  to  be  anything  worth.  You  can  find 
them  in  multitudes  any  time,  any  where— 4re  common  as  swarms  of  flies 
on  a  summer's  day,  and  reduced  to  nearly  the  same  insignificance,  by  the 
marvellous  excess  of  their  number  (one  is  incfined  to  say  qiunUUy),  and 
by  the  trivial  importance  which  each  is  felt  to  bear  to  the  whole ;  which 
whole,  as  I  have  said  before,  you  can  bring  within  no  feeling  of  Mendly 
approximation.  The  whole  is  a  world,  and  an  individual  is  but  an 
atom;  the  one  is  too  vast  for  your  benevolent  regard,  the  other  too 
small. 

It  would  be  curious  to  make  a  scale  of  degrees  of  importance,  which 
human  beings  may  have  to  each  other,  according  to  the  degrees  of  the 
facility  of  meeting  with  them.  I  would  begin  with  Robinson  Crusoe, 
to  whom  the  appearance  of  a  man  was  a  circumstance  of  infinite 
interest;  I  would  advance  next  to  a  thinly-scattered  popubition,  like 
that  of  the  back  settlements  of  America,  where  the  infrequent  visit 
of  a  neighbor,  who  travels  leagues  for  the  interview,  must  be  a  wdcome 
surprise ;  and  so  forward  through  the  various  stages  of  population  tHi  I 
came  to  London.    What  a  difference  between  the  feeling  of  the  solitaiy 
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idander  at  the  sight  of  a  hmnan  countenance,  and  that  with  wMcli  TOi 
meet  or  pass  any  one  of  the  men  or  women  in  Fleet  Street  I 


XLIU.      TO  MISS  MABIA  SNOOXE. 
f On  the  Mettopolli,  Na  II.J 

March  18, 1803. 

Mr  DEAR  Friend, — ^It  might  be  aaid  in  opposition  to  these  observatifMis 
that  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  city  have  their  fiunilies,  their  friends,  and 
their  acquaintance,  forming  round  each  a  little  sphere  in  which  the 
sympathetic  aflections  are  cherished,  ancLpowerfuUy  operative ;  and  that, 
not  only  in  a  city  but  in  every  other  place,  it  is  impossiUe,  except  4n 
cases  of  striking  distresp,  to  extend  these  auctions  beyond  this  circle 
with  any  warmth  of  individual  regard.  I  allow  that  everywhere  these 
active  sympathies  of  the  heart  must  be  nearly  bounded  by  this  circle  of 
exclusion ;  so  far  the  case  is  the  same  in  a  large  and  close  population, 
and  in  a  scattered  and  scanty  one.  In  the  one  situation  and  the  other, 
it  is  equally  inevitable  for  the  numbers  on  the  outside  of  this  circle  of  the 
afiections  to  be  held  in  comparative  disregard.  How  then  is  this  ex- 
clusiveness  more  contrary  and  injurious  to  philanthropy  in  the  one 
situation  than  the  other  ? 

For  one  consideration  ;  it  appears  to  me  a  most  unfortunate  circrnn- 
stance  for  philanthropy,  when  the  disproportion  between  the  number  of 
persons  to  whom  the  heart  can  extend  a  definite  sentiment  of  kindness, 
and  of  those  to  whom  it  cannot,  is  all  but  infinite,  while  they  are  yet  all 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and  many  thousands  of  them  within 
perpetual  observation.  Amidst  a  scanty  population,  there  is  some  evident 
proportion  of  number  between  these  two  divisions  of  human  beings ;  in  a 
very  thin  population  it  might  be  considerable ;  therefore  there  is  some 
tolerable  proportion  between  the  measure  of  indifiference  and  the  measure 
of  kindness  which  a  man  feels  for  the  portion  of  humanity  that  is  within 
his  view  ;  which  portion  is  to  him  practically  the  human  race.  In  feel» 
ing  a  kind  concern  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  persons  within  this  sphere, 
he  approaches  towards  general  benevolence,  and  is  fiir  removed  from 
feeling  a  contempt  for  mankind.  If  he  do  not  feel  a  friendly  regard  for 
a  greater  number  of  men  than  the  inhabitant  of  a  city  does,  yet  a  larger 
proporti<m  of  his  feelings  toward  men  are  kind,  because  a  fiir  smaller 
number  of  men  are  at  once  seen,  and  yet  consciously  excluded  from  his 
benevolent  concern.  In  a  vast  city  the  number  of  persons  for  whom  a 
man  can  entertain  any  considerable  degree  of  individiml  regard,  compared 
to  the  immense  number  on  the  same  spot  to  whom  he  is  indi&ren^ 
appears  almost  nothing ;  yet  this  most  inconsiderable  particle,  excepted  from 
the  grand  assemblage,  is  placed  in  opposition  to  the  whole,  and  mon^po- 
liaeB  the  exercise  of  his  ai^tions.    Thus  the  innuinenhle  company 
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tcoUectedaad  placed  to  view  on  purpoae  to  be  alighted  anddetpiwd. 
But  I  coateod,  that  other  thioga  being  equal,  this  mart  have  a  wone 
efiect  on  benevolence  and  respect  for  man,  than  where  a  much  smaller 
nomber  of  the  race  is  constantly  seen  and  disregarded.  And  again ;  in 
a  great  city  this  principle  of  exclusion  not  only  operates  against  so  vast 
a  number  as  to  be  equivalent  to  a  contempt  and  rejection  of  the  collective 
human  race,  but  it  operates  with  a  more  positive  repellency  than  in  a 
diflerent  place.  In  a  situation  where  the  inhabitante  are  at  moderate 
distances  from  one  another,  the  multitude  to  whom  it  is  inevitable  for  my 
heart  to  be  comparatively  indi^rent  being  not  obvious  to  me,  being,  per- 
haps, divided  from  me  by  brooks,  or  fields,  or  woods,  the  principle  of 
czclnsioo  is  of  a  very  quiescent  nature.  It  does  not  need  nor  imply  an 
anti-60cial  precaution  of  the  heart,  not  to  extend  my  kind  regard  to  objjecte 
that  rarely  come  within  my  notice.  In  a  populous  city,  on  the  contrary, 
as  beings  of  my  own  great  family  press  round  me  on  all  sides,  and  seem 
to  reproach  by  their  constant  recurrence  the  selfish  insulation  and 
unconcern  with  which  I  am  invested,  it  seems  to  require  a  harder  array 
of  heart,  a  more  positive  reaction,  approaching  to  aversion,  to  preserve 
the  indifi^rence  inviolate  in  this  close  and  living  vicinity.  Either  it 
requires  this  reaction  to  exclude  the  number  of  human  beings  that  we 
meet,  from  the  sympathy  which  we  naturally  feel  for  our  kind,  or  in  a 
great  city  the  heart  is  delivered  from  the  tendencies  of  this  sympathy  by 
its  unavoidable  extinction.  Any  way,  the  selfish  principles  must  be 
more  distinctly  verified  and  kept  in  action,  than  where  men  are  much 
more  rare. 

A  large  city  certainly  gives  scope  for  the  indulgence  of  the  social  dis- 
position, by  the  &cility  of  acquiring  acquaintance,  perhaps  even  friends. 
But  I  think  you  will  have  observed  among  friends  in  London  less  of  that 
mutual  a&ctionate  dependence,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of 
friendship,  than  where  the  fiicility  of  acquiring  friends  is  less.  There  are 
too  many  resources  at  hand  to  allow  the  feelings,  deportment,  and  conversa- 
tion of  one  Mend  to  become  very  deeply  important  to  another.  If  a  friend 
be  alienated,  it  seems  so  easy  to  gain  another,  it  seems  so  possible  to 
advance  an  acquaintance  into  a  friendship,  and  there  are  besides  aomany 
varieties  and  amusemente  to  divert  attention  and  occupy  time,  as  pr^ 
elude  for  the  most  part  any  severe  anxiety  respecting  the  disposition  of 
an  individual,  unless  a  person  of  very  unusnal  importance.  Not  to 
mention  the  numerous  connexions  and  visits  of  mere  routine,  which  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  affection,  I  conjecture  that  the  highest  denomina* 
tion  which  you  will  be  inclined  to  give  to  the  greatest  number  of  what 
are  called  friendships  in  London  is,  agreeable  acquainUince,  Whilst  each 
one  amidst  the  crowds  of  London  feels  the  insignificance  of  the  individuals 
all  around  him,  I  have  often  wondered  how  much  importance  in  respect 
to  the  rest  each  one  is  inclined  to  attribute  to  himself.  It  is  tolerably 
certain,  at  least,  that  no  man  thinks  himself  of  such  small  account  as  the 
wrtiegsard  Mm,  if  indeed  they  observe  him  at  alL    In  the  most  traasiert 
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observance,  or  passing  along  one  of  the  most  frequented  streets,  pa  ein 
perceive  a  great  many  self-important  airs.  You  might  often  be  tempted 
to  ask,  "  What  prince  or  princess  can  that  be  7"  if  you  did  not  know  wimt 
a  magnificent  person  is  self  in  all  his  forms.  I  suppose  that  whatever 
consequence  a  man  knows  himself  to  possess,  or  imagines  that  he  ought 
to  possess,  in  some  little  sphere  of  society  or  business,  he  is  apt  uncon- 
sciously to  wear  the  air  of  that  consequence  in  the  face  of  the  large 
world,  identifying  that  world  with  the  diminutive  sphere  in  which  he  is 
regent.  If  therefore  the  tenor  of  his  feelings  were  to  be  put  into  a  ehort 
speech,  it  would  be  to  each  man  he  met,  "  Do  you  know  who  I  am,  Sir? 
A  man  who  has  been  frightening  the  inhabitants  of  two  or  three  poor 
tenements,  because  they  cannot  pay  him  his  rent,  walks  like  a  great 
lord,  with  the  conscious  importance  derived  from  the  diflference  between 
property  and  vassalage.  A  man  who  has  been  summoning  his  servants, 
to  order  and  threaten  them,  comes  forth  with  the  authoritative  aspect  of 
commander-in-chief  of  an  army.  Nor  can  any  senator  carry  along  with 
him  a  clearer  conviction  that  eloquence  is  the  noblest  of  all  human  ac- 
complishments, than  the  man  who  has  just  conquered  his  speechifying 
antagonist  in  a  pot-house.  One  is  apt  to  foncy,  at  least,  that  one 
perceives,  in  meeting  the  succession  of  faces,  who  is  accustomed  to  be  | 
somewhere  Hstened  to,  flattered,  feared,  obeyed,  or  opposed. 

These  are  unconscious  assertions  of  the  importance  which  individnals 
carry  about  them,  amidst  the  multitude  that  does  not  care  for  them.  | 
But  the  style  of  dress,  houses,  and  equipage,  is  a  direct  appeal  to  this 
multitude  respecting  the  importance  of  the  exhibitors.  For  though  the 
first  object  of  this  style  may  be  to  maintain  what  is  accounted  a 
respectabiUty  in  that  circle  of  acquaintance  to  which  the  exhibitor  is 
personally  known,  yet  there  is  a  frequent  recollection  of  the  hundred 
thousand  eyes  which  are  to  look  attention,  respect,  inquiry,  admiration, 
or  envy.  Is  not  this  indeed  a  principal  object  of  the  rank  itself?  What 
would  the  gaudy  exterior  at  least  of  the  rank  be  worth,  unless  th^re 
were  a  great  number  of  less  bedecked  mortals  to  pay  the  homage  of 
inferiority  ? 

You  observe  that  the  individuals  who  form  the  rank,  or  aspire  to  it, 
<ire,  singly,  richly  endowed  with  its  spirit  and  ostentation.  But  does  it 
not  strike  you,  that  amidst  so  vast  an  aggregate  of  men  there  is  a  great 
miscalculation  of  the  effect  of  individual  display  ?  In  a  poor  country 
Tillage,  indeed,  a  brilliant  beau,  or  a  brilliant  fair,  would  be  a  conspicuous 
and  resplendent  object ;  and  would  certainly  obtain  a  comfortable  suffi- 
ciency of  the  devoirs  of  gazing  wonder.  But  what  is  this  object  in 
London  1  Out  of  this  person's  visiting  company,  who  takes  any  notice 
of  all  this  laborious  and  elegant  parade  ?  and  what  is  the  reward  of  aH 
the  care  and  expense  deemed  requisite  to  keep  the  exhibition  fit  to  be 
seen? 

If  a  man  has  his  name  on  the  door  of  a  fine  house,  why,  so  are  a 
Qioasand  other  names,  which  you  may  count  in  an  hour,  and  find,  when 
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yoo  tell  the  last,  that  yon  have  forgotten  them  all.  Bat  ia  it  not  rerj 
Btopid  of  you  not  to  recollect  that  Mr.,  or  Dr.,  or  Lord  Sni.h-a-one, 
daims  your  respect  on  the  acore  of  thia  fine  house,  and  would  deem  it  an 
iffimense  degradation  or  misery  to  be  reduced  to  inhabit  a  cottage  like 
you  ?  And  what  is  a  chariot  with  rich  liveries,  and  fine  horses,  in  Lon- 
don 7  It  attracts  not  the  slightest  mttention.  Yon  can  any  day  see 
plenty  sach  passing  along  a  street,  like  bnbbles  along  a  brook ;  and  so 
too,  for  what  the  passing  spectators  think  or  care,  they  might  terminate 
th&icovaae. 

The  case,  however,  is  not  entirely  hopeless.  Let  a  man  of  wealth 
and  vanity  (if  the  laws  of  police  allow  it,  or  obtaining  a  dispensation  if  they 
do  not)  iiamess  twelve  or  more  horses  to  his  chariot,  and  he  will  tower  at 
once  like  a  fire-balloon,  above  the  insignificant  level  where  he  has  been 
i>at  a  common  gentleman  till  now.  Perhaps  he  has  at  this  very  time  so 
DMiny  horses  in  the  stable,  and  the  public  never  the  wiser.  It  is  only  for 
lum  to  bring  forth  his  resources,  and  his  eclat  will  not  only  pervade  all 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  but  will  soon  reach  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  perhaps  be  wafted  over  Europe  and  across  the  Atlantic. 


XLIV.    TO   MISS  MAKIA   SNOOKE. 
[On  the  MetropoliB,  No.  lU.] 

March  22,  1803. 
Mt  dear  Friend, — ^I  suppose  no  man  in  the  display  of  elegance  and 
splendor  has  much  solicitude  to  do  honor  to  the  other  men  that  compose 
his  rank,  nor  even  to  his  particular  friend.  He  could  afibrd  none  of  this 
virtuous  expense  of  care  and  money  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  their 
importance  in  society.  His  own  self,  then,  is  the  idol  to  be  enshrined ; 
aiid  this  interesting  purpose  is  to  be  efilected  by  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  style  that  prevails  in  his  rank.  But  you  would  certainly  wish  so 
worthy  a  design  to  be  accompanied  by  a  more  efi^ctua!  method.  As  the 
object  is  to  display  the  individual,  the  expedients  employed  ought,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  distingmsh  the  individual  from  his  class,  and  from 
Bvery  social  group  where  one  is  like  another,  and  mark  him  with  some 
vriginal  feature  of  this  sublime ;  so  that  the  whole  wide  public  should 
Eoon  come  to  recognize  him,  and  each  exclaim,  <*Here  comes  the  man  1'* 
But  the  present  method  of  servile  imitation  throws  the  individual  into 
the  crowd  of  a  numerous  class — an  undistinguished  particle  in  the  heap ; 
^  yoo  often  seen  a  company  of  brother  oyster-shells  lying  in  the  street, 
bat  I  dare  say  never  liiought  of  remarking  the  important  diflferences 
among  them ;  so  too,  I  am  afraid,  you  regard  the  little  distinctions  of 
one  from  another,  of  which  many  self-important  persons  are  very  vain. 
And  probably  just  so  the  mass  of  mankind  regards  them,  as  they  flaunt 
it  a  moment  in  passing,  and  then  disappear.  They  must  adopt  some* 
thing  bolder. 
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If  I  were  a  man  of  rank,  I  would  no^  be  a  man  of  rank.  I  would  turn 
the  means  of  the  rank,  that  is  to  say,  if  I  had  the  vanity  of  ostentation, 
into  the  distinctions  of  the  individual.  No  matter  that  the  expedients 
might  be  too  fantastic  to  engage  respect.  One  should  think  that  at  this 
late  hour  of  the  world's  day  and  of  human  improvement,  it  is  not  ex(»% 
respect  that  any  man  can  hope  to  command  by  the  vain  disf^y  of  the 
present,  or  any  exterior  distinctions,  which  may  be  totally  pure  and 
sepaiate  from  the  smallest  particle  of  virtue  or  sense. 

It  is  very  amusing  to  observe  the  captivity  to  the  principle  of  imita-  , 
tion  on  so  vast  a  scale  as  it  is  displayed  in  a  great  city.  It  prevails,  not  | 
only  in  the  department  which  I  have  just  noticed,  but  in  every  other ; 
and,  consequently,  the  varieties  of  manners  and  character  are  incompara- 
bly fewer  than  the  number  of  men.  You  seldom  meet  with  the  bold, 
independent  spirit,  which,  without  asking  leave  of  the  sovereign  modes  , 
and  prescriptions  of  society,  has  formed  its  own  habits,  and  without 
ostentation  of  singularity,  can  preserve  them.  What  a  scene  for 
observation,  if  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  city  were  as  independent  m 
habits  as  they  are  dissociated  in  affection ;  and  indeed  it  is  somewhat 
strange  that  assimilation  can  be  so  extensive,  while  attachment  is  so 
restricted.  But  so  it  is,  that  each  one  seems  anxious  to  be  recognized 
aa  somebody,  not  in  the  designation  of  an  individual,  but  in  becoming  an 
imperceptible  component  part  of  a  bulk,  by  means  of  a  servile  conformity 
to  the  modes  of  general  society,  or  to  the  modes  prevalent  in  a  large 
class.  They  are  like  the  golden  ornaments  of  tiie  Israelites,  which 
passed  by  a  melting  process  from  a  multitude  of  diminutives  into  one 
illustrious  calf. 

The  power  of  &8hion,  for  instance,  though  it  may  be  true  that  its 
authority  to  impose  on  its  votaries  a  precise  and  perfect  conformity  in 
minutiae  is  lessening,  would  yet  in  London  mould  fifty  thousand  persons 
in  conformity  to  its  most  fontastic  model  in  ten  days,  each  of  them  being 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  "  Out  of  the  ikshion,  out  of  life." 
And  as  to  the  other  less  general  distinctionB,  society  is  thrown,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  into  a  few  great  common'jtlaces, — ^forms  of  life,  not 
apparently  so  much  intended  to  classify  the  men,  as  the  men  seem 
intended  as  materials  to  make  up  the  forms,  from  each  of  which  a  few 
selections  would  give  you  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  whole. 

The  illustrations  will  be  obvious  to  you.  What  do  yon  think  for  in- 
stance of  the  class  whose  habitual  business  is  to  walk  about,  to  see  and 
exhibit  forms  and  draperies,  and  to  kill  time  7  If  similarity  can  secnrc 
reciprocal  complacency,  they  will  not  quarrel.  They  might  make  use 
of  one  another  for  looking-glasses.  No  counterfeiter  of  signatures, 
stamps,  or  quack  preparations,  was  ever  more  careful  of  resemblance. 

I  need  not  mention  again  in  this  reference,  the  routine,  the  parade,  the 
luxury,  and  the  artificial  politeness  of  those  who  are  eminent  in  wealth 
and  distinction.  I  suppose  a  striking  mutual  conformity  will  be  acknow* 
ledged  to  pervade  the  rank. 
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Wbat  do  yoQ  say  of  the  great  nninber  who  are  devoting  the  whole 
energy  of  their  being  to  the  acquisition  of  large  fortunes  ?  There  are 
certainly  more  difierences  in  this  than  in  the  former  cbiss ;  but  yet,  are 
not  their  habits,  their  diction,  and  their  preference  of  topics,  very  charac- 
teristically, and  very  similarly  tinctured  ? 

I  have  been  told  that  even  many  of  the  Kterary  men  are  too  specifically 
marked  by  the  distinctions  of  a  class.  It  is  said  that  their  conversation 
has  too  much  of  the  technical  forms  and  subordinate  details  of  literatoiey 
which  ought  to  be  merged  and  lost  in  the  spirit  of  it ;  and  that  sometimes* 
what  should  be  the  dignified  and  various  sense  of  cultivated  and  thinking 
men,  is  buried  under  a  certain  conceited  slang  that  indicates  a  company 
of  authors. 

The  middling  people  fall  into  several  classes,  being  too  numerous  a 
body,  and  too  much  diversified  by  locality,  by  various  degrees  of  distance 
&om  wealth  and  poverty,  and  by  wide  difierences  of  accomplisl^ent  or 
vulgarity,  to  be  harmonized  into  one  class  marked  by  uniform  charac- 
teristics. 

It  is  not  indeed  acknowledged  as  a  class  by  many  of  the  persons  who 
compose  it,  who  ajre  not,  like  those  who  form  the  superior  divisions  of 
society,  vain  of  it,  and  watchful  to  guard  it  with  clear  and  jealous  dis- 
tincUons.  You  may  observe  a  very  prevalent  wish  to  abdicate  it,  by  the 
adoption  as  far  as  possible  of  the  habits  and  distinctions  of  those  whose 
means  and  state,  however,  defy  their  encroachment  The  imitation  too 
much  resembles  a  string  of  boys,  with  paper  helmets,  and  sticks  for 
swords  and  muskets,  mimicking  ^  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious 
war,"  in  every  place  where  a  regiment  of  soldiers  is  stationed  and  pa- 
raded. 

I  need  not  remark  on  the  points  of  resemblance  ampng  the  lower  order, 
that  instantly  everywhere  refer  the  individual  to  his  division.  Perhaps 
the  systematically  wicked  may,  in  each  of  their  several  classes,  have  a 
stroQger  principle  of  conformity,  an  assimilation  approaching  nearer  to 
identity,  than  any  other  part  of  the  inhabitants.  I  think  it  is  observable, 
as  a  general  fact,  that  though  there  are  in  the  moral  catalogue  as  many 
vices  as  virtues,  and  though  human  nature  is  prone  to  the  worse,  yet 
vicious  character  is  not  a  very  diversified  thing.  Here  and  there  a  de- 
praved man  of  parts  is  able  to  expand  the  vicious  character  into  latitude 
and  variety ;  but  the  general  operation  of  vice  seems  to  be  in  a  contrary 
direction ;  for  while  it  degrades  human  &cultie8,  it  evidently  contracts 
them  to  a  narrower  scope,  and  brings  human  beings  the  nearer  together, 
the  lower  they  sink,  till  at  last  they  almost  become  one  fetid,  undistin« 
pushed  element.  In  plain  terms,  there  seem  to  be  fewer  obvious  ways 
in  which  men  can  be  bad,  than  in  which  they  might  be  good.  If  we  hear 
that  a  man  is  eminently  vicious,  we  seem  at  once  to  know  what  his  vices 
nmst  be ;  but  if  we  hear  of  a  man  being  eminently  good,  we  feel  a  greater 
choice  and  perplexity  of  conjecture.  This  is  in  consequence  of  our  ex- 
perience of  the  world  having  taught  us,  that  vicious  men  are  vicious 
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like  mie  anoOier.  And  I  have  no  donbt  thai  if  twenty  leisarkably  good 
men,  and  twenty  men  bad  in  the  same  degree,  were  to  be  selected,  the 
one  company  would  be  found  to  display  &r  more  diversities  of  excellence. 
than  the  other  of  depravity.  Who  has  not  been  struck,  when  thrown 
awhile  by  some  of  the  casualties  of  life  into  a  circle  of  depraved  men, 
in  observing  the  gross  coincidence  of  taste,  the  similar  diction,  the  small 
number  of  associations,  and  the  constant  recurrence  of  a  few  topics,— in 
a  word,  the  confined  scope  of  vice  to  which  even  their  passionate  love 
of  vice  would  extend  their  faculties  ? 

If  vice  be  subject  to  this  sameness  when  indulged  with  the  freedom  of 
inclination,  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be  so  when  practised  as  a  mean  of 
subsistence,  and  adjusted  into  a  regular  system.  I  should  therefore  ex- 
pect to  find  the  individuals  of  any  one  of  the  classes  in  Lond<m  whose 
vice  is  their  profession,  to  bear  a  mutual  striking  resemblance.  Particu- 
larly thf  re  can  be  no  chance  for  the  growth  of  free  natural  varieties  of 
manners  and  character  among  those  men  whose  life  is  a  dark  seclusioQ 
from  common  human  society,  and  whose  combination  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  secret  hostile  empire  under  its  foundations.  The  frequent  occasions 
of  deliberate  concert,  the  necessity  of  deep  and  constant  occupation  in 
designs  of  one  kind,  the  intense  feeling  that  is  kept  alive  in  a  system  of 
daring  and  danger,  and  reflected  among  the  associates ;  the  conscious- 
ness, if  they  sometimes  mingle  in  other  society,  that  they  are  of  another 
order,  and  that  this  order  is  the  object  of  public  fear  and  abhorrence; 
their  peculiar  diction,  the  suspicion  and  dislike  that  would  instantly  fix 
on  any  characteristic  that  should  appear  inharmonious  with  the  spirit  of 
the  fraternity,  and  which  might  be  deemed  the  omen  of  dissent  or  deser- 
tion, and  the  orgies  in  which  alone  they  can  give  free  scope  to  their  social 
characters,  and  from  which  every  being  not  connected  with  the  order  is 
excluded, — all  these  circumstances  will  tend  to  brand  the  marks  of  simi- 
larity on  the  whole  connection,  to  dye  their  habits,  if  I  may  so  speak,  all 
of  the  same  dark  color,  though  there  be  some  little  diflference  of  shades. 
Their  characteristic  sameness  will  be  as  great  as  the  resemblance  of 
countenances  in  a  circle  of  gipsies  round  the  dusky  hght  of  a  midnight 
fire. 

In  London  the  ostensible  classes  of  society  (the  last  mentioned  division 
keeps  in  the  back  ground  of  course)  appear  to  an  dbserver  in  great  pro- 
minence and  magnitude,  from  the  numbers  that  compose  them ;  and  con- 
Bequently  they  appear  in  striking  contrast  Each  class  may  seem  to 
you  like  an  ample  representation  of  all  the  people  of  the  same  order,  m 
the  civilized  world,  stationed  close  by  other  masses  which  appear  as 
specimens  of  the  other  great  divisions.  An  iqaage,  therefore,  of  the 
great  social  divisions  of  Europe  is  before  you ;  what  are  your  sensations? 

In  contemplating  the  two  extreme  classes  in  respect  to  the  great 
object  of  human  solicitude — the  accommodation  of  life,  you  must  not, 
you  cannot  deem  them  to  belong  to  the  same  race ;  as  the  symptoms  of 
kindred  that  appear  in  their  form,  language,  and  wants,  are  so  totally 
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eoBtTaidlcted  by  every  other  indication,  except  depravity.  The  prodigiooa 
contrast  impresses  a  new  spectator  with  Inconceivable  force  in  obeerviog 
the  scenes  of  the  city,  and  incessantly  prompts  the  question,  How  came 
file  people  that  belong  to  two,  into  this  barbarous  mixture  and  vicinity 
in  a  place  that  was  only  made  for  one  part  of  them,  and  where  the  other 
exists  by  tolerance,  like  the  ancient  Gibeonites,  on  subjection  and  hard 
labor,  and  sometimes  hardly  even  on  this  7 

You  cannot  assign  them  to  a  common  nature ;  for,  if  you  should  con* 
struct  a  system  of  morals,  dignity,  wants,  and  enjoyments,  ever  so  com- 
pletely adapted,  as  you  had  imagined,  to  the  nature  of  man,  you  will  find 
it  inapplicable  in  every  point  As  to  dignity,  for  instance, — if  the  dignity 
of  the  superior  class  consist,  as  all  the  world  deems  it  to  consist,  in  their 
exterior  style,  what  does  the  dignity  of  the  lower  class  consist  in  7  their 
vulgarity  ?  their  poverty  ?  And  as  to  wants — ^if  one  man,  as  he  is  called, 
want  as  much  as  fifty  or  a  hundred  others,  which  of  these  is  the  specimen 
of  Man,  and  to  which  of  them  is  your  sapient  system  to  be  applied  7 
Apply  it  to  which  you  will,  you  see  it  can  take  no  account  of  the  other. 
Or,  if  these  opposites  be,  notwithstanding,  both  of  the  same  fiunily,  it 
follows  that  man  is  a  mere  piece  of  material,  created  into  actual  cha^ 
racter,  of  every  diverse  kind,  by  the  caprice  of  circumstances.  And  what- 
ever you  may  say  or  fancy  about  the  equality  of  the  race,  it  needs  only 
a  little  civOization  to  make  one  of  them  lock  down  from  a  tower,  and  the 
other  to  lode  up  through  a  grate. 

The  parties  themselves  feel  no  relationship ;  and  if  the  one  should 
pretend  it,  the  other  would  spurn  the  claim.  But  the  claim  is  not  pre- 
tended ;  people  have  learnt  to  know  their  place,  and  to  look  with  rever- 
ence across  the  awful  chasm  that  divides  the  region  of  grandeur  from 
the  region  of  baseness.  Some  similarity  of  condition  is  an  almost  in- 
dispensable medium  for  recognizing  a  kindred  nature ;  and  a  man  of  the 
lowest  order  is  so  indefinitely  remote  from  this  community  of  condition, 
that  though  he  may  look  and  see  what  there  is  in  the  world  for  some  of 
the  race, — ^if  even  in  a  dream  of  the  night  he  were  to  be  placed  himself 
in  the  situation  which  he  beholds  every  day, — his  memory  would  re- 
cord that  dream  as  the  most  extravagant  of  his  life. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  do  you  not  observe  that  those  who  hold  the 
vantage  ground  in  society  rejoice  in  every  event  that  increases,  and  are 
tenacious  of  every  distinction  that  verifies  and  secures,  the  separation, 
and  that  nothing  excites  such  terrible  alarm  as  any  circumstance  that 
ever  so  distantly  threatens  an  approximation  7  A  man  who  moves  in 
affluence  and  splendor  would  be  struck  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  being 
himself  placed  in-  the  precise  condition  to  which  he  sees  multitudes 
inevitably  consigned  ;  but  it  is  no  matter  of  sorrow  to  him  that  they  are 
in  this  condition ;  and  if  he  hear  among  them  the  slightest  murmur  at 
ibe  enormous  contrast,  he  would  deem  it  nothing  else  than  faction  and 
wickedness ;  but  who,  then,  are  they  who  are  to  be  perfectly  content  and 
-bappy  in  the  situation  of  which  he  would  deem  it  insupportable  to  par- 
take ?    I  repeat,  they  cannot  belong  to  the  same  race.  ^ ^^^t 
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Yon  have  often  seen  a  miserable  object  lingering  in  the  piecmcto  of 
fiome  of  the  abodes  of  grandeur.    I  have  sometimes  thought,  that,8peik« 
ing  in  the  spirit  of  the  present  social  order,  one  should  be  inclined  to 
address  him  in  some  such  manner  aa  this :  "  I  caimot  conceive  what 
business  you  can  have  in  these  sumptuous  environs,  consecrated  ts 
everything  that  you  must  never  enjoy.    Is  it  possible  you  can  expect 
aome  recognition  of  human  kindred  between  the  inhabitants  of  thwe 
mansions  and  such  an  object  as  you  ?  and  that  your  looks  of  sadness 
shall  touch  compassion  ?    Poor  wretch !  your  ignorance  deserves  more 
pity  than  your  wants.    If  you  are  man,  these  gaudy  personages  are 
something  more,  or  something  less.    These  children  of  magnificence 
have  no  respect  for  a  nature  which  is  seen  degraded  with  poverty,  and 
arrayed  in  rags :  and  no  one  can  sympathize  with  what  he  despises. 
Pray  take  your  sallow,  emaciated  form  away,  and  die  in  some  obscure 
recess,  where  there  can  be  no  chance  of  your  disturbing  a  moment  the 
enjoyments  of  luxury,  or  soiling  the  border  of  stately  elegance.    The 
death  c^  many  such  beings  as  you  would  not  be  a  circumstance  deserv- 
ing to  becloud  the  gay  felicity  of  so  delicious  a  place." 


XLT.      TO  MISS  MARIA   SNOOKE. 
[On  the  MetropoUfl>  No.  IV.] 

JVear  Sristol,  Jipril  2, 1803. 
Do  yon  think,  my  dear  friend,  that  the  representation  of  the  contrast, 
in  my  last,  is  too  aggravated  ?    It  certainly  is  most  feeble,  compared 
with  the  force  of  the  impression  which  I  have  often  felt  in  surveying  the 
facts  to  which  I  refer. 

But  consult  your  own  observations  and  feelings.  The  scene  is  be- 
fore you.  Observe  the  habitations  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  society  as 
you  walk  through  some  of  the  superb  streets  and  squares ;  and  then 
pass,  by  a  transition  which  you  may  make  in  less  than  two  minutes,  into 
some  of  the  disgusting  lanes  and  alleys — ^the  wretched  abodes  of  which 
are  much  more  crowded  with  human  creatures  than  the  sumptuoos 
houses  which  you  have  just  before  seen.  Compare  next  the  dress,  and 
whatever  contributes  to  the  commodious  feeling,  and  the  advantageous 
appearance  of  the  person ;  including,  on  the  one  side,  all  the  convenient 
or  elegant  vehicles  for  the  facility  of  movement.  The  contrast  is  equally 
complete  in  the  much  more  important  article  of  sustenance,  whether  as 
to  the  means  of  obtaining  it,  its  plenty,  quality,  or  variety.  The  ^spro- 
portion  in  this  particular  between  the  highest  rank  ,and  the  lowest,  if 
they  he  both  men,  is  inhuman  and  horrible. 

Compare  them  in  respect  of  the  means  of  providing  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  of  giving  them  some  decent  cultivation ;  as  to  convenience, 
attendance,  and  medical  relief  in  the  sad  season  of  sickness  ;  as  to  the 
.  means  of  preserving  some  little  dignity  appropriate  to  man  in  the  ar- 
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rangements  and  interooni-Be  of  domestic  society ;  and  as  to  the  poerf- 
Inlity  of  indnlging  awhile  in  qniet  and  retirement,  those  tender  sorrow! 
for  the  dead  which  soften  the  heart,  and  are  propitious  to  every  virtue. 

Much  of  the  contrasted  allotment  can  he  seen  in  tiie  most  transient, 
superficial  view  of  the  exterior  of  life  in  London.  In  one  morning's 
walk  in  this  vast  residence,  you  can  pass  through  many  of  the  divisions 
which  exhibit  such  opposite  conditions  of  human  beings,  that  you  wiU 
think  they  ought  to  be  separated  by  an  intervening  space  at  least  equal 
tD  one  of  the  zones  of  the  earth.  Even  the  infinity  of  articles  adapted 
to  tiie  commodiousness  or  decoration  of  life,  which  you  see  in  the  shops 
of  any  principal  street,  remind  you  of  the  vast  number  of  persons  who, 
passing  close  by  these  things  every  day,  see  them  as  fiir  out  of  their  reach 
88  the  moon  or  stars. 

The  indication  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  abject 'class  will  constant] j 
meet  you,  though  you  do  not  seek  for  them.  But  there  is  among  the 
poor  in  this  niagnificent  city  a  world  of  miseries  unapparent  to  the  pub* 
lie,  and  which  the  strongest  efibrt  of  your  imagination  can  but  faintly 
represent.  One  real,  well  selected  instance,  actually  inspected,  would 
probably  excite  more  emotion  than  the  gloomy,  expanded  image  merely 
of  the  whole. 

I  have  often  thought  and  said,  that  it  would  be  a  most  interesting  nn* 
dertaMng  for  a  man  who  should  be  rich  enough  to  afibrd  some  little 
pecuniary  relief  in  each  case  of  distress  which  he  found,  to  explore, 
through  every  part  of  London,  all  the  retired  scenes  of  misery  caused 
by  poverty,  or  attendant  on  it,  to  which  he  could  introduce  himself  with- 
out  seriotts  danger,  and  even  sometimes  braving  a  degree  of  danger  in 
the  spirit  of  heroic  philanthropy.  Accompanied  by  some  resolute  friend, 
and  fortified  with  every  precaution  against  infection  and  violence,  let 
him  visit  all  the  dark  alleys  and  courts,  the  cellars  and  garrets,  and  pro- 
cure admission  by  the  tones  of  kindness  to  the  dreary  apartments  of 
<fisease  and  flEunine.*  He  might  easily  obtain  access  to  any  part  of  these 
melancholy  abodes.    The  refinements  which  are  cultivated  in  polished 

*  "  I  am  sorry  not  to  have  gained  the  knowledge  which  thirty  or  fort^ 
shillings  would  have  purchased  in  London.  At  the  expense  of  so  mucn 
spent  in  charity,  a  person  might  have  visited  just  once  eight  or  ten  of  those 
sad  retirements  in  darkness  in  dark  alleys,  where,  in  garrets  and  cellars, 
thousands  of  wretched  families  are  dying  of  famine  and  disease.  It  would 
be  most  painful,  however,  to  see  these  miseries  without  the  power  to  sup- 
ply any  effectual  relief.  At  the  very  same  time  you  may  see  a  succession 
which  seems  to  have  no  end,  of  splendid  mansions,  equipages,  liveries  ; 
you  may  scent  the  effluvia  of  preparing  feasts  ;  you  may  hear  of  fortunes, 
levees,  preferments,  pensions,  corporation  dinners,  royal  hunts,  Ate.,  &c., 
numerous  beyond  the  devil's  own  arithmetic  to  calculate.  This  whole 
view  of  society  might  be  called  the  devil's  play-bill ;  for  surely  this  world 
mi^ht  be  deemed  a  vast  theatre,  in  which  he,  as  manager,  conducts  the  end- 
less, horrible  drama  of  laughing  and  suffering,  while  the  diabolical  satyrs 
of  power,  wealth  and  pride,  are  dancing  round  their  dying  victims^-—! 
spectacle  and  an  amusement  for  which  the  infernals  will  pay  him  liberal 
thanks." — MS*  Journal,  No.  452. 
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Bfe,  if  they  could  ever  have  been  acquired  by  the  poor,  would  long  Binca 
have  vanished  under  the  preBsure  of  far  more  serious  feelings ;  and  the 
■acredness  of  sorrow,  which  dreads  intrusive  inspection,  is  no  attendant 
on  the  victims  of  want  and  despair.  Only  he  must  have  soinething  to 
give,  else  he  has  no  right  to  excite  all  the  surprise  and  expectation  which 
his  visit  will  occasion,  nor  to  ask  an  explanation  of  the  sad  circum- 
Btances  which  he  beholds.  Besides,  if  he  have  a  heart,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  endure  a  succession  of  such  spectacles,  if  he  must  leave 
them  still  as  hopeless  as  he  finds  them.  He  will  not  a  second  time  inflict 
on  himself  the  feeHng  which  must  be  awakened  as  he  retires  from  one 
such  abode,  amidst  the  last  looks  and  expressions  of  disappointment  and 
anguish. 

He  nngfat  in  this  manner  take  a  personal  view,  in  the  oomse  of  a  year, 
of  many  hundreds  of  most  melancholy  situations,  of  which  the  gay  pubtic 
takes  no  account  Let  him  then  publish  this  whole  assemblage  of  facts, 
in  the  sin^lest  mode  of  statement,  and,  checking  that  eloquesce  of  pity 
and  indignation,  of  which  the  scenes  that  would  be  disclosed  to  such  a 
man  would  be  the  unrivalled  school,  what  a  tragedy  he  would  unfold, 
beyond  all  that  poetry  ever  dreamed !  Or,  if  he  could  noi  find  many 
such  situations,  or  if  he  could  aver  that  the  sufierers  can  recfeem  them- 
selves from  them  if  they  choose,  let  him  explicitly  say  so,  and  the 
compassionate  part  of  the  public  will  thank  him  £6r  the  infomiatioD» 
that  there  exists  less  misery  than  they  feared ;  and  the  splendid,  setfish, 
and  gay  part  of  the  public  will  welcome  the  assurance,  that  there  are 
no  claims  on  their  sympathy  which  should  divert  their  expenses  and 
their  cares  from  that  style  of  life  to  which,  however,  they  will  not  the 
less  be  consecrated,  though  these  claims  on  sympathy  be  ever  so  real, 
and  ever  so  numerous. 

But,  my  dear  friend,  it  cannot  be  a  question  with  you,  nor  with  any 
other  serious  inquirer,  whether  these  scenes  exist,  with  all  their  aggra- 
vations. And  yet  these  dwellings  are  close  in  the  neighborhood  of 
sumptuous  residences,  where  every  real  and  every  artificial  want  is 
indulged  to  satiety,  and  folly  squanders  what  appetite  cannot  devour. 
Near  these  places,  and  sometimes  directly  by  them,  the  procession  of  gay 
figures,  and  the  parade  of  ostentatious  exhibition,  is  passing  all  the 
'  day 

In  civiUsation,  too,  as  well  as  affluence,  London  is  deemed  to  excel, 
and  does  perhaps  excel  every  other  city.  But  what,  then,  must  the  less 
civilized  parts  of  the  world  be,  if  the  statements  respecting  this  city  be 
true  ?  Or  what  does  civilisation  consist  in,  or  what  is  it  worthy  if  its 
operation  be  not  to  ameliorate  the  general  condition  of  a  people,  by 
reclaiming,  as  far  as  possible,  the  subordinate  part  of  mankind  from  the 
debasement  of  vulgarity  and  ignorance,  and  to  relieve  them  from  misery, 
—and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  teach  the  superior  classes  that  the  want  of 
condescension,  humanity,  and  compassion,  cannot  be  saved  from  final 
contempt  by  pomp  and  superciliousness  ? 
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2s  not  this,  again,  the  rapreme  dty  of  die  worid  «•  a  CknUitm  dkj  t 
Is  not  the  religion  of  the  Saviour  of  men,  a  religioii  of  inoompanbfe 
beneficence,  extensively  preached,  believed,  and  loved  t  Yet  die  grand, 
essential  8|Hirit  of  that  religion  is  to  do  all  generous  good,  lo  visit  the 
sick,  feed  the  hungry,  and  clothe  the  naked,  and  to  curs  the  deqiicahle 
and  cruel  pride  of  worldly  superiority.  And  can  there  be,  then,  wbere 
this  sacred  cause  prevails,  many  thousands  of  abodes  that  are  desohOe, 
and  hearts  that  are  sad,  for  want  of  what  Ckrutiansj  in  the  sasM  city, 
couM  easily  impart  to  them  ? 

I  rejoice  to  believe  that  there  is,  in  London,  a  laige  measure  of  sincere 
Christianity ;  but  the  whole  mass  of  misery  which  might  be  relieved,  and 
is  not,  shows  you  lohal  a  measure  there  is  not;  that  is  to  say,  if  our  lionTs 
ppophedc  description  of  the  Last  Judgment  do  really  exhibit  the  greil 
test  of  Christian  character.  But  if  the  whole  amount  of  that  suflbring 
which  the  affluent  might  remove,  without  reducing  their  enjoyments 
below  a  sober  Christian  estimate,  be  so  much  erinte,  is  not  the  charge 
of  very  awful  magnitude,  however  it  may  be  divided,  or  wherever  It  may 
mainly  fall  7  It  appesrs  to  me  of  urgent  and  solemn  impoitaace  to  each 
of  the  rich  people  who  make  a  particular  profession  of  the  religion  of 
Christ,  to  be  able  to  stand  forth  and  say,  **  I  am  not  guilty  of  this  charge; 
on  others  be  this  sin,  which  will  meet  the  strongest  condemnation  of  the 
last  day :  ail  that  an  individual  can  do,  I  do.*'  And  can  they,  my  dear 
fiiend,  pronounce  this  deliberately  and  firmly,  amidst  that  style  of  luxury 
and  conformity  to  the  world,  in  which  you  have  had  occasion  to  see  thst 
some  of  them  indulge  ? 

Among  your  observations  on  London,  it  wiH  have  occurred  to  you  hom 
much  famiUariiy  toith  misery  lessens  pity.  One  cause  of  this  is,  vrhat  I 
have  mentioned  before,  the  low  value  set  on  human  beings  where  they 
are  so  immensely  numerous.  Where  the  beings  themselves  are  reganled 
as  insignificant  things,  of  course  their  sufierings  in  general  can  excite 
but  little  interest.  But,  besides,  perhaps  no  sentiment  of  the  heart  is 
more  reluctant  to  a  frequent  or  continual  exercise  than  pity,  except  in 
regard  to  the  distresses  of  some  object  that  is  singalaily  dear.  The 
occasions  that  claim  this  feeling  occur  too  often  even  in  a  place  of 
moderate  population,  for  each  one  of  them  to  excite  the  degree  of  it 
which  it  seems  to  deserve ;  but,  in  London,  a  heart  that  could  not  become 
duly  hardened  under  the  repetition  of  impressions,  would  be  persecuted 
to  death.  But  the  frequency  destroys  the  etkct.  Fatal  accidents,  sudi 
as  fires,  persons  being  drowned  in  the  river,  or  felling  from  scaflblds,  or 
being  crushed  by  carriages,  are  not  so  unusual  as  to  connect  any  mehii* 
choly  association  with  the  place  or  the  cause,  or  to  haunt  the  speetslors 
with  a  long  mournful  remembrance.  The  insttnt  and  conthraal  inter- 
vention, too,  of  things  which  make  an  opposite  impression,  diverts  the 
sad  feeling  away.  The  scene  where  any  melancholy  catastrophe  hap- 
pens, has  not  the  sedateness  and  quiet  which,  by  presenting  but  this  one 
object,  enables  it  to  absorb  all  the  thought  and  feeling  in  fixed  muring. 
If  a  man  fidl  down  dead  in  the  street,  he  is  taken  away^^nd  pertiaps  in 
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ten  murates  after  a  showmsn,  with  dancing  bears  and  monkeys,  comes 
and  excites  meniment  on  the  very  same  spot.  Or,  if  no  ludicrous 
spectacle  be  presented,  yet  the  constant  buzz,  and  noise,  and  activity, 
tend  most  ^[ectoally  to  obliterate  every  sad  impression.  The  confused 
mixture  and  rapid  succession  of  all  kinds  of  events  and  sights,  inevitable 
in  a  great  city,  where  the  same  day  is  appointed  for  weddings  and 
funerals,  balls  and  executions,  gives  no  distinct,  protracted  space  for 
reflection  to  rest  on  any  of  them.  Those,  among  the  rest,  that  seem 
adapted  to  awaken  and  cherish  pity,  have  their  moment,  and  are  gone. 

The  number  of  wretched  spectacles  in  human  form  which  everywhere 
meet  the  sight,  would  at  first  excite,  in  a  cultivated  and  humane  mind,  a 
mixture  of  pity  and  horror.  The  first  momentary  promptings  of  benevo- 
lence would  be  to  atteo^t  something  to  relieve  them ;  and  when  the 
number  instantly  proved  that  to  be  hopeless  to  an  individual,  he  would 
feel  a  painful,  shrinking  repugnance  to  meet  them,  or  pass  anywhere 
near  them ;  he  would,  from  humanity,  do  that  wlach  the  Levite  did  from 
the  want  of  it,  '^  pass  by  on  the  other  mde."  But  you  observe,  that  after 
thes^  spectacles  have  been  &miliarized  by  frequency  and  time,  even 
humane  persons  can  pass  them  almost  without  perching  tbat  they  are 
there ;  or  with  a  feeling  of  move  disgust  than  compassion  if  they  do 
perceive  them. 

The  number  of  beggars  who,  in  every  part  of  the  city,  look  you  in  the 
face,  and  bespeak  your  notice  with  humble  attitudes  and  tones  €^  sorrow, 
have  a  destructive  efiect  on  the  disposition  to  pity.  There  is  the  same 
reason  why  you  should  give  to  many  as  to  one,  and  yet  you  cannot  give 
to  them  all.  You  must  therefore  contest  yourself  as  you  can,  to  see 
several  thousands  of  your  race  depend,  for  what  you  know,  this  dty,  for 
a  morsel  of  bread  and  for  life,  on  the  casual  trifle  that  may  be  given 
them,  or  may  not ;  and  learn  to  look  on  the  features  of  misery,  and  hear 
the  language  of  supplication  with  perfect  indiH^rence.  For  a  person  of 
feeling  this  is  a  great  achievement ;  and  therefore  it  is  found  requisite  to 
fortify  the  heart  against  the  class  of  indications  naturally  adopted  to 
awaken  pity,  by  a  recollection  of  all  the  instances  and  stories  of  the 
imposition  and  roguery  of  this  unfortunate  class  oi  persons,  and  to  hold 
a  steady  persuasion  that  the  greatest  number  that  appear,  and  conse- 
quently each  one  in  the  succession,  are  cheats,  who  would  play  on  cotor 
passion  by  the  false  semblance  of  distress ;  and  this  persuasion  you  must 
not  the  less  retain,  though  you  see  the  evident  proofs  of  oW  age,  debility, 
or  withered  famine.  This  complacency  of  indifl[erence  is  so  completely 
possessed  by  the  greatest  number  of  those  who  pass,  that  yon  will  observe 
them  smile  at  your  simplicity  if  you  take  any  particular  notice  of  any  of 
these  forlorn  objects.  No  one  doubts  that  there  are  a  great  number  of 
cheats,  but  you  have  only  to  open  your  eyes  to  be  convinced  that  very 
many  are  sufiering  objects ;  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the 
habit  of  thus  looking  on  misery,  without  pity,  is  most  baneful  to  the 
heart.  Who  can  tell  how  far  into  the  whole  system  of  the  benevdenl 
aflfections  the  noxious  efl^ct  may  extend?  ^         , 
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Compassion  for  the  snaring  of  the  animal  tribes  is  likely  to  be  greatly 
injured  in  London,  by  the  constant  sight  of  the  condition  and  treatment  of 
horses,  particularly  those  of  the  hackney  coaches,  and  of  the  stage 
coaches  from  the  villages  and  t9wns  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city. 
....  You  have  seen  these  ill-fated  creatures,  old,  blind,  ill-fed,  wound** 
ed  by  the  harness,  and  panting  for  life,  yet  sufTering  all  the  execrable 
barbarity  of  wretches  in  the  ibrm  of  men,  but  with  the  spirit  and  lan- 
guage of  hell This  is  a  bad  worid  for  whatever  is  innocent  and 

useful,  if  it  be  defenceless  too.  This  spectacle  is  continually  witnessed, 
and  deemed  too  trivial  for  feeling  or  abhorrence,  except  in  some  singu- 
larly atrocious  instances.  Introduce  the  topic,  if  you  please,  in  a  polished 
company,  and  see  how  many  persons  will  attach  the  smallest  importance 
to  a  consideration  which  appears  so  interesting  to  humanity.  I  have 
known  the  whole  subject  turned  into  ridicule  by  persons  whom  I  had  not, 
till  then,  deemed  altogether  destitute  of  fceUng.  This  insensibility  to 
obvious  and  multiplied  animal  suffering,  must  surely  be  the  result  of  £if 
miliarly  seeing  it.  But  a  city  residence  ought  to  make  no  trifling  com- 
pensation to  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  in  some  other  way,  for  such  a 
serious  deduction  from  its  capability  of  feeling  compassion.  Let  it  be 
considered,  too,  that  the  same  cause  early  produces  the  same  insensibility 
in  the  minds  of  children :  how  different  a  process  from  the  discipline 
requisite  to  produce  that  anxious  and  sacred  tenderness  to  feeling,  that 
fear  of  hurting  what  has  life,  which  a  completely  thoughtful  and  humane 
parent  would  be  solicitous  to  cultivate  in  the  young  mind  in  precedence  to 
every  other  moral  principle,  inasmuch  as  cruelty  is  the  most  hateful  of  all 
the  possible  forms  of  depravity. 

....  I  have  taken  no  notice  till  now  of  what  appears  to  me  the  most 
melancholy  of  all  the  circumstances  of  a  great  city — ^the  number  of  un- 
fortunate females.  The  greater  number  of  these  persons  were  originally 
capable  of  all  the  kind  apd  digniiled  social  sympathies,  of  the  sweet  cha- 
rities of  domestic  life ;  and  what  is  their  present  condition,  sunk  in  the 
most  degrading  forms  of  vice,  and  the  most  unpitied  forms  of  misery — 
thrown  off  with  aversion  from  the  society  and  affections  of  their  own 
sex,  and  the  alternate  allurement  and  contempt  of  the  other  ?  What  a 
contamination  and  destruction  of  all  the  sensibiUties  that  can  make  hu- 
man beings  interesting  to  one  another !  .  .  .  . 

....  My  dear  friend,  you  will  be  tired  with  this  extended  and  inces- 
sant invective.  If  you  think  it  extravagant,  you  must  allow  me  to  plead 
that  I  am  but  a  savage,  a  mere  simple  savage ;  I  might  have  quitted  but 
three  months  since  the  American  wilds,  so  little  can  I  comprehend  the 
system  of  an  European  city,  where  all  human  improvements  are  deemed 
to  have  attained  the  most  elevated  pitch  that  the  world  ever  saw.  I  may 
in  due  time  obtain  the  perceptions  of  wise,  civilized  men,  and  cordially 
adopt  the  consolatory  creed  which,  if  they  are  at  ease  themselves,  I  ob- 
serve they  zealously  maintain,  in  spite  of  all  the  miseries  around  them, 
viz.  that  things  are  just  as  they  should  be.  That  time,  however,  I  am 
afraid  is  remote. 
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REMOVAL  TO  FROME — ^PUBLICATION   OF   THE   ESSAYS — ECLECTIC  BB-  i 

VIEW-^MAEEIAOE.  j 

1804—1808. 

Mr.  Foster  had  resided  about  four  years  at  Downend,  when, 
in  consequence  chiefly  of  the  high  testimony  borne  to  his  charac- 
ter and  abilities  by  Mr.  Hall,  he  was  invited  to  become  the  min- 
ister  of  a  congregation  meeting  in  Sheppard's  Barton,  Frome. 
He  removed  thither  in  February,  1804.     "  It  is  a  new  place,"  he 
tells  Mrs.  Mant,  "  from  which  I  write  to  you.     And  what  place 
is  this  Frome  ?  you  will  say,  and  how  came  you  to  be  there  ? 
My  good  friend,  Frome  is  a  large  and  surpassing  ugly  town  in 
Somersetshire,  where  the  greatest  number  of  the  people  are  era- 
ployed  about  making  woollen  cloth ; — where  there  are  several 
meeting-houses,  and  among  the  rest  one  where  a  Mr.  Job  David 
was  a  long  time  the  preacher.     This  place  he  left  some  time  since, 
after  avowing  himself  a  Socinian,  which  he  had  for  some  time 
been  partly  thought,  but  had  not  avowed  himself  to  be.    The 
congregation  was  nearly  reduced  to  nothing  before  he  left  it.    To 
this  situation  I  wus  some  time  since  invited,  and  was  induced, 
from  several  considerations,  to  accede  to  the  invitation.    I  ani 
now  considered  as  settled  here.     Among  these  considerations,  un- 
doubtedly ,one  was,  some  advantage  in  respect  of  pecuniary  means. 
But  the  difference  in  this  respect  is  not  such  as  to  have  been  a 
strong  inducement,  if  there  had  not  been  other  considerations  con- 
cerned.     I  have  experienced  the  greatest  Kindness  at  Downend, 
and  left  my  friends  there  with  regret ;  a  sentiment  which  I  be- 
lieve I  caused  as  well  as  felt."     To  another  friend  (Mrs.  Gowing 
of  Downend)  he  says,  "  I  experience  much  more  kindness  hero 
than  my  social,  or  rather  unsocial  dispositions  deserve ;  and  more 

'  than  I  should  experience  if  those  dispositions  were  fully  known. 

I  You  will  not  suppose  me  foolish  enough  to  tell  them  all.     I  often 
make  myself  quite  a  social  man ;  and  if  I  do  this  you  know,  and 
{  perforin  the  social  duties,  nobody 'has  a  right  to  complain.    It  is 
not,  however,  by  going  very  often  into  society  that  I  evince  my- 
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self  a  social  man,  but  behaving  with  decency  when  I  am  in  it. 

To  do  this,  is  but  the  very  lowest  degree  of  propriety  certainly , 

and  especially  when  some  of  the  persons  I  am  sometimes  with^ 

are  persons  of  sense  and  great  worth.     I  avow  to  you,  I  wish  I 

were  much  less  monkish,  and  much  less  in  danger  of  sometimes 

approaching  to  misanthropy.     To  the  family  in  whose  house  I  am, 

1  behave,  I  assure  you,  with  great  propriety,  and  give  them  but 

little  trouble.     I  spend  with  them  but  extremely  little  time  be* 

yond  inevitable  occasions ;  and  I  dare  say  they  are  mistaken 

enough  to  suppose  me  one  of  the  most  studious  men  on  earth.     1 

never  think  of  fairly  sitting  down  for  a  conversation,  nor  even 

think  of  introducing  any  of  those  topics  that  have  so  oAen  kept 

us  up  in  your  disorderly  house  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock.     No, 

we  are  sober  people  here,  and  having  taken  our  supper,  go  to 

bed,  at  least  vanish  from  one  another's  sight.     They  are  very 

worthy  people,  and  good  natured ;  and  to  me  they  are  even  more 

than  sufficiently  attentive.     They  have  a  fine  boy  about  nine 

months  old,  that  sometimes  amuses  me  very  much.     They  are 

young  people  in  Wesley's. connection,  keep  a  school,  and  have 

some  property  independently.     The  house  is  large ;  so  that  I  feel 

no  inconvenience  at  all  from  the  school.     I  sleep  in  a  small 

chamber,  the  very  room  in  which  Mrs.  Rowe  died ;  and  have  for 

my  studying  (if  I  ever  did  or  could  study)  a  room  that  was  added 

to  the  house   not  many  years  since, — an  exceedingly  spacious 

nx)m,  with  a  rural  prospect  before  it,  but  not  comparable  to  the 

horizon  seen  from  your  windows.     In  this  I  pass  the  greatest  part 

of  my  time  ;   for  I  scarcely  ever  take  any  walks,  not  oftener  at 

any  rate  than  once  in  several  weeks ;  though  there  are  at  the 

distance  of  a  mile  or  two  some  very  pretty  scenes,  in  the  form  of 

narrow  valleys,  and  sometimes  rocks  on  each  side. 

"  The  congregation  here  is  still  small,  though  not  quite  so  small 
as  at  first.  In  the  evening,  generally,  there  are  as  many  as 
would  make  a  pretty  good  congregation  for  the  meeting  at  Down- 
end,  but  the  size  of  the  meeting  makes  these  appear  but  few.  I 
have  not  yet  attained,  nor  probably  ever  shall  (from  the  lofUness 
of  the  house  I  suppose  it  may  be),  the  power  of  talking  away 
with  that  rapid  facility  that  I  had  sometimes  at  Downend.  I  am 
obliged  to  speak  more  slowly,  and  that  makes  me  speak  more  in 
one  set  manner,  and  deprives  me  of  those  variations  of  manner 
which  accompany  a  talking  style  of  preaching.  I  am  likewise 
obliged  to  take  somewhat  more  previous  pains  with  my  sermons. 
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as  I  cannot  so  well  trust  myself  to  the  resources  of  the  moment 
In  consequence  of  this  I  seldom  make  a  sermon  quite  so  bad  as 
I  sometimes  did  in  your  neighborhood ;  though  I  doubt  on  the 
other  hand  whether  I  have  ever  made  one  so  good  as  some-of  the 
most  successful  of  those  you  have  heard.  My  greatest  difficulty 
is  to  feel  the  influence  of  religion  in  my  own  mind,  a  sufficient 
degree  of  which  would  inspire  in  public  a  zeal  and  energy  that 
would  easily  triumph  over  a  few  difficulties,  and  most  of  all  over 
that  barren,  uninterested  coldness  which  I  so  often  feel  and  de- 
plore. My  dear  friend,  to  cultivate  individual  Christianity  is, 
and  probably  ever  will  be,  the  greatest  of  all  our  difficulties. 
Do  you  not  find  it  so  ?  With  a  full  measure  of  this  religion  in 
the  heart,  half  the  gloomy  feelings  of  life  would  vanish ;  for  the 
prospect  of  its  end  would  be  divinely  animating,  and  all  the  cares 
of  the  course  would  be  alleviated  by  a  habitual  trust  in  Provi- 
dence, and  a  solid  assurance  of  all  dispensations  and  temporary 
evils  tending  and  conducing  towards  final  and  infinite  felicity. 
Let  us  then  resolve  to  make  more  vigorous  and  constant  efibrts  to 
obtain  a  large  augmentation  of  thi^  internal,  this  infinite  and 
never- failing  consolation.  This  is  the  only  kind  of  labor,  expe- 
rience and  reflection  continually  tell  us,  of  which  the  result  is 
infallible  and  infinitely  estimable.  Be  this  then  our  earnest  care. 
If  this  concern  go  right,  nothing  else  will  long  be  suffered  to  go 
wrong.  The  shortness  of  this  vain  life,  if  it  is  thus  employed, 
will  be  the  grandest  consolation.  And  this  sacred  possibility  of 
making  the  shortness  of  life  a  felicity,  is  so  much  the  more  wel- 
come that  there  is  nothing  I  have  yet  found,  or  expect  to  find,  that 
can  make  long  life  deserve  to  be  esteemed  a  felicity." 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Frome  that  the  "  Essays,"  by 
which  Foster  attained  his  great  celebrity,  were  published.  They 
appear  to  have  originated  in  his  conversations  with  the  interesting 
friend  (afterwards  Mrs.  Foster)  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
while  on  a  visit  to  her  brother-in-law,  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Mason 
Cox',  of  Overn.  "  In  our  many  conversations  while  you  were 
here,"  Foster  observes,  in  a  letter  designed  to  be  introductory  to 
the  Essays,*  "  it  could  not  fail  to  occur  to  us,  by  what  a  vast 

♦  "  It  will  not  seem  a  very  natural  manner  of  commencing  a  bourse  0/ 
letters  to  a  friend,  to  enter  formally  on  a  subject,  in  the  first  sentence.  In 
'  excuse  for  this  abruptness,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  an  introductory  letter 
went  before  that  which  appears  first  in  the  series ;  but  as  it  was  written 
in  the  presumption  that  a  considerable  variety  of  subjects  would  be  treated 
in  the  compass  of  a  moderate  number  of  letters,  it  is  omitted,  as  being 
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irorld  of  subjects  for  consideration  we  are  surrounded.     Any 

glance  into  the  distance  in  quest  of  a  limit,  found  no  limit  to  the 
diffused  and  endless  multitude  of  subjects,  though  it  would  soon 
find  one  to  the  power  of  investigating  and  understanding  them. . . . 
In  these  letters  I  shall  revive  some  of  the  subjects  which  engaged 
and  interested  the  social  hour,  and  shall  perhaps  recall  some  of 
the  hints  or  views  that  there  presented  themselves,  in  order  to  dis- 
play  them  with  greater  amplitude  and  precision.*' 

In  writing  to  Mrs.  Mant  from  Frorae  (June  20,  1804),  Fostwr 
says,  "  I  have  confined  myself  very  much,  for  many  months  past, 
about  literary  business,  in  which  I  expect  to  be  confined  for 
months  and  years  to  come,  should  life  be  prolonged.  Having 
been  idle  almost  all  my  life,  I  am  at  last  become  diligent,  which 
I  hope  I  shall  continue  to  be,  the  remainder  of  it.  I  hope  to  be 
always  constrained  to  it  by  a  sense  of  duty ;  at  present  the  want 
of  that  same  metal,  which  I  have  lost  all  hope,  at  last,  of  gaining, 
by  the  discoveries  of  dreaming,  is  an  additional  stimulus.  One 
part  of  this  labor  has  been  about  a  volume  which  I  have  written, 
and  am  sending  in  two  or  three  weeks  to  be  printed ;  from  which, 
however,  I  do  not  expect  much  pecuniary  advantage,  as  being  a 
iirst  production  of  a  quite  unknown  person.  If,  however,  the 
first  should  be  successful  (a  very  uncertain  experiment),  I  may 
produce  more,  and  the  second  will  have  a  better  chance,  if  the 
writer  have  gained  any  notice  by  the  first.  The  first  volume 
will,  I  suppose,  be  several  months  in  printing.  It  is  on  a  very- 
few  subjects,  partly  moral,  partly  philosophical  (as  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  cadi  so  many  things),  and  partly  religious.  The 
writing  is  not  without  some  merit,  at  least  in  parts ;  though  I  can 
easily  imagine  to  myself  something  better  done,  incomparably, 
and  though  no  reader  will  probably  see  more  clearly  where  and 
what  the  faults  are,  than  I  shall  myself.  ...  I  think  I  have  not  a 
great  deal  of  vanity,  that  is,  the  love  of  praise.  I  feel  I  have 
some  of  it,  and  there  is  nothing  that  excites,  when  I  reflect,  more 
self-contempt  than  this  feeling.  To  seek  the  praise  that  comes 
from  Grod  only,  is  the  true  nobleness  of  character :  and  if  the 
solicitude  to  obtain  this  praise  were  thoroughly  established  in  the 
soul,  all  human  notice  would  sink  into  insignificance,  and  vanish 

less  adapted  to  precede  what  is  executed  in  a  manner  so  different  from  the 
^^^S^.'*— Advertisement  to  the  first  edition  of  tTte  Essays,  p.  vi.  This 
letter  the  Editor  has  the  satisfaction  of  inserting  entire  in  the  corre- 
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from  regard,  except  as  a  good  man  might  consistently  wish  for 
the  favor  of  men,  in  order  to  influence  those  men  to  what  is  good, 
by  means  of  their  opinion  of  him ;  or  again,  as  it  may  be  very 
correct  to  wish  to  gain  the  applauding  feelings  of  a  few  dear 
friends  and  connexions,  in  order  to  secure  more  completely  their 
tfffectionaie  feelings." 

In  his  next  letter  to  the  same  correspondent  (April  25,  1805), 
he  explains  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  work. 
"  When  I  wrote  to  you  last,  I  believe  I  told  you  I  had  completed 
a  task  of  authorship  on  which  I  had  been  employed  a  year  or 
two  before.  What  a  fool  I  was,  even  so  lately  as  when  I  told 
you  this.  I  had,  it  is  true,  written  more  than  enough  for  a  con- 
siderable volume,  but  I  had  not  begun  to  revise  and  correct  it  in 
order  to  write  it  for  the  press.  When  I  began  this  work,  and 
had  proceeded  a  little  way,  I  found  I  had  a  job  on  my  hands, 
with  a  vengeance.  To  my  astonishment  and  vexation,  I  found 
there  was  not  a  paragraph,  and  scarcely  a  sentence,  that  did  not 
want  mending,  and  sometimes  that  whole  pages  could  not  be 
mended,  but  must  be  burnt,  and  something  new  written  in  their 
stead.  This  was  often  a  most  irksome  and  toilsome  business, 
much  more  so  than  the  first  writing.  On  the  whole,  I  verily  be- 
lieve the  revision  and  new  modelling  of  the  job  has  cost  quite  as 
much  mental  exertion  as  the  original  writing  of  it.  In  this  busi- 
ness I  have  been  employed  ever  since  the  time  that  I  wrote  to 
you,  and  that  was  last  summer,  till  very  lately.  This  exercise 
has,  however,  been  a  most  excellent  lesson  in  composition,  so  that 
I  shall  in  the  next  instance  do  better  the  first  time,  and  therefore 
never  have  again  such  a  long  and  irksome  task.  This  task  is 
finished  a  little  while  since,  apd  I  am  now  presenting^  myself  to 
the  public."'^' 

Before  the  manuscript  was  sent  to  the  press,  th»  author  sub- 
mitted  it  to  the  critical  judgment  of  his  friend  Mr.  Hughes.  "  I 
like,"  he  says,  "  the  method  and  distinctness  of  your  remarks.  It 
is  needless,  I  suppose,  to  observe,  that  freedom  and  even  severity 
on  your  part,  and  obstinacy  on  mine,  are  to  be  held  entirely  war- 
ranted and  innocent.  As  to  the  doubt  which  you  express,  whether 
you  shall  be  entirely  obsequious,  I  do  not  know  how  much  it  ini* 
plies  ;  but  certainly  I  should  myself,  in  this  same  ca.se,  feel  i^^ 
duty  of  an  absolute  practical  obsequiousness,  however  my  own 
opinion  might  differ,  except  in  the  case  of  some  obvious  inad- 
vertency, and  this  I  believe  will  rarely  occur  in  my  pofkiivspriptf 
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since  the  care  has  been  very  great.  I  am  glad  of  3rour  remarks 
not  the  less,  and  am  certain,  independently  of  examining  them, 
of  profiting  by  many  of  them.  I  would  make  one  remark  once 
for  all,  viz.  that  when  a  man  has  written  so  much  as  to  have 
formed  his  style,  it  will  have  a  certain  homogeneity,  from  which  it 
will  result  that  the  substitution  of  different  forms  of  expression 
will  not  always  be  an  improvement,  even  when  they  are  better  in 
themselves,  since  they  may  not  be  of  a  piece." 

On  the  publication  of  the  work,  Mr.  Hughes,  by  his  personal 
exertions,  circulated  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  edition.  He 
presented  copies  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Lord  Teignmouth,  and  other 
persons  of  note  and  influence.  "  Home  Tooke  has  your  volumes," 
he  tells  Mr.  Foster.  "  I  went  over  to  make  him  a  helper.  He  is 
considerably  an  approver.  He  says,  *Let  him  simplify  ;  there  is 
a  basis  of  good  sense.  If  he  is  a  young  writer  he  will  do.'  I 
requested  him  to  mention  the  publication :  he  will."  In  about 
four  months  a  second  edition  was  called  for.  "  The  degree  of 
success,"  Foster  remarks,  "  is  indeed  very  unusual.  I  trust  it 
is  a  direct  favor  and  interposition  of  Providence,  both  for  public 
utility  and  personal  happiness.  It  will  have  been  preceded  and 
accompanied  by  numberless  supplications  of  great  sincerity  and 
earnestness ;  a  very  principal  part  of  which  have  been  employed 
to  ask  for  more  of  the  spirit  that  would  devoutly  and  benevolently 
teish  to  do  good.  I  feel  and  lament  a  great  deficiency  in  this 
point ;  but  I  am  not  content  to  do  no  more  than  feel  and  lament 
it."* 

The  autumn,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  winter,  were  devoted 
to  a  careful  revision  of  the  Essays ;  of  which  he  gives  the  follow, 
ing  account  to  a  friend  at  Downend.  "  I  have  been  excessively 
busy  this,  and  many  past  days.  If  you  ask.  Busy  about  what  ? 
I  answer,  Mending  and  botching  up  bad  sentences,  paragraphs, 
and  pages.  That  book  that  I  published  had  at  least  five  thousand 
faults ;  and  two  or  three  thousand  I  have  felt  it  necessary  to  try 
and  mend.  Many  of  them  I  have  certainly  mended ;  but  perhaps 
in  some  places  I  have  made  new  faults  in  trying  to  correct  the 
old.  The  book  will  be  in  substance  the  very  same ;  but  very 
many  pages,  and  a  multitude  of  single  sentences  will  be  very 
dififerent.  Many  sentences  are  left  out,  and  many  others  put  into 
so  different  a  form,  that  they  will  not  appear  the  same,  even  as  to 

•  To  Mr.  Hughes,  Sept  3,  1805. 
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the  idea.    One  great  advantage  I  believe  will  be,  that  there  wiQ 
be  much  fewer  obscure  passages ;  you  will  feel  that  you  under- 
stand more  clearly  than  in  reading  the  first  edition.    When  I 
began  correcting,  I  intended  to  alter  but  little,  as  I  was  not  com- 
pletely aware  that  great  alterations  were  necessary ;  and  as  I  did 
not  wish  any  proprietor  of  the  first  edition  to  feel  as  if  it  were 
gone  out  of  date  in  consequence  of  the  new  one ;  but  when  I  wen^ 
in  earnest  into  the  examination,  I  was  confounded  by  meeting  suck 
an  immense  crowd  of  faults.     I  found  that  I  must  dismiss  all 
delicacy  respecting  the  first  edition,  and  alter  everything  without 
ceremony.     A  great  many  needless  words,  and  some  that  were 
too  fine,  have  been  sent  about  their  business.     Many  long  sen- 
tences are  made  shorter ;  many  imperfect  arguments  are  made 
fuller  and  clearer.    The  pages  will  have  somewhat  more  thought, 
and  somewhat  less  show.     Several  figures  are  dismissed.    The 
connexion  of  thought  is  made  somewhat  more  close  and  clear. 
There  will  not,  however,  be  any  such  efiect  produced  as  to  lead 
any  reader  to  guess  at  the  degree  of  labor  which  it  has  cost.    This 
labor  is  not  yet  finished,  nor  will  be,  for  at  least  a  month.   I  shall 
have  hard  work  every  day  for  so  long.     About  that  time  I  expect 
the  printing  to  be  finished ; — ^it  is  advanced  a  considerable  way 
into  the  second  volume.  .  .  .  Two  or  three  reviews  have  praised 
the  book ;  one  of  them  a  good  deal  beyond  its  merits.    But  besides 
a  number  of  magazines,  there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  reviews  to 
come,  from  not  more  than  one  or  two  of  which  I  can  expect  much 
favor.     I  have  written  to  the  principal  ones  to  mention  that  a 
second  edition  will  soon  be  printed,  and  tell  them  that  if  they  are 
disposed  to  be  liberal,  they  will  review  that  instead  of  the  first, 
unless  their  arrangements  are  already  fixed.    It  is  not  improbable 
that  this  may  be  the  case  with  one  or  two  of  them,  and  therefore 
I  shall  receive  a  public  whipping,  a  week  and  two  three  days 
hence.     If  none  of  them  mention  me  at  that  time,  I  shall  be 
pleased ;  as  I  shall  then  reckon  on  their  waiting  till  I  shall  appear 
before  them  in  a  better  dress.     But,  however,  that  will  not  save 
me  from  the  severe  whipping,  or  else  the  contemptuous  slight,  of 
the  greater  number  of  them.     I  shall  open  each  of  them  in  suc- 
cession as  I  receive  them,  with  this  expectation ;  excepting,  as  I 
have  said,  one  or  two,  from  which  I  have  some  cause  to  expect  a 
politer  treatment.     Hughes,  however,^  tells  me  that  as  far  as  he 
can  judge,  I  may  on  the  whole  bid  them  defiance,  for  that  the 
volumes  have  excited  so  much  attention  that  they  will,  in  some 
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iegtee,  make  way  for  themselves.     The  review  which  I  men. 

tioned  as  having  praised  too  much,  though  at  the  same  time  it  by 

no  means  omits  to  censure,  was  written  by  Mr.  Hall.     What  a 

melancholy  circumstance  it  is  that  he  should  at  this  time  be  your 

neighbor  for  such  a  cause.     Every  recollection  of  this  gives  me  a 

feeling  of  gloomy  regret.    We  had  hoped  that  the  calamity  might 

never  have  returned ;  but  now,  if  he  should  recover,  the  threat- 

ening  omens  will  always  hang  over  him.    It  is  a  most  mysterious 

dispensation  that  so  strong  and  sublime  a  spirit  should  be  thus 

humiliated.     You  often  hear  about  him,  it  is  probable,  and  no 

doubt  the  splendor  of  his  mind  often  breaks  out  through  the  shade 

that  surrounds  it.     I  hope  he  will  yet  be  all  himself  again,  and 

enjoy  at  least  intervals  of  life  free  from  this  afftlction.     What  a 

very,  very  deplorable  thing  it  is  that  he  has  not  written  a  great 

number  of  volumes ;  I  never  think  of  this  without  extreme  regret; 

he  would  then  have  instructed  and  delighted  to  the  end  of  time, 

even  though  his  intellectual  career  had  now  been  closed." 

To  Mr.  Hall's  review  of  the  Essays  he  again  adverts  in  writing 
to  Mr.  Hughes.     "  I  have  read  this  critique  on  J.  F.     It  has 
an  odd  effect  to  see  a  name  one  is  so  familiar  with,  connected  with 
public  notices,  praises,  &c.     I  am  glad  the  editor  did  change 
such  an  expression  as  you  mention  originally  to  have  been  in  the 
critique.    A  number  of  the  expressions,  as  they  now  appear,  will 
probably  be  deemed  extravagant  by  most  readers  of  the  Essays, 
who  may  see  also  these  remarks.     I  have  here  an  occasion  of 
verifying  that  vanity  is  not  the  predominant  vice  of  my  mind. 
These  praises  give  me  but  very  little  elation,  nor  would  they  if 
they  had  been  less  qualified  with  accompanying  censure  than  they 
are.     The  idea  that  circulated  commendation  will  assist  to  sell 
the  work,  and  so  may  contribute  towards  an  object  which  cannot 
be  attained  without — ^money — is  far,  very  far,  more  gratifying 
than  any  mere  consideration  of  literary  distinction.     I  would 
barter  all  the  fame  of  Buonaparte,  if  I  had  it,  for  the  possession  to- 
morrow of  that  more  interesting  object.     But  I  am  not  unsolicit- 
ous  to  feel  the  influence  of  a  higher  motive  still ;  at  the  same  time 
I  can  see  that  I  shall  not  probably  have  any  great  share  of  fame 
to  barter.     If  the  most  partial  of  the  public  critics  so  strongly 
marks  faults,  what  will  be  done  by  the  mean,  the  prejudiced,  the 
dull,  or  the  spiteful  ?     His  remarks  on  faults  of  composition  are 
most  pointed  and  discrhninative.     I  have  had  myself  the  clearest 
perception  of  such  things  as  they  discriminate,  in  correcting  for 
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the  aecond  edition ;  to  whicii  I  canaot  but  be  confident  these  TBff 
just  remarks  will  be  very  much  less  applicable.  .  .  .  The  whole 
of  this  critique  has  all  the  acuteness  and  fire  of  its  author.    My 
thoughts  have  not  yet  had  time  to  concentrate  into  any  precise 
opinion  on  his  remarks  respecting  theological  diction.    I  have  a 
pure  certainty  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  what  I  have  advanced 
respecting  the  effect  of  this  diction  is  true,  whatever  qualifying 
considerations  ought  to  accompany  the  statement.     What  is  said 
about  Scripture  language  must  be  unfortunate,  for  Hall  has  totally 
mistaken  roe.     I  have  expressly  said  that  *  the  more  the  sacred 
oracles  are  quoted,  if  appropriately,  the  better.'     What  I  mean, 
18  a  barbarous  mixture  of  Scripture  phrases  into  the  constitution 
of  the  language ;  not  a  frequent  insertion  of  passages  standing 
distinct  in  the  page,  in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  myself  intro- 
duced them.     Evidently  there  would  be  a  vast  difierence  between 
trying  to  weave  the  phrases  of  Milton  or  Shakspeare,  for  instance, 
into  the  texture  of  my  own  diction,  and  citing  clear,  distinct  ex- 
pressions from  them  which  should  obviously  appear  foreign,  and 
forming  no  part  of  my  own  mode  of  expression,  though  perti- 
nently, or  perhaps  strikingly  introduced  in  the  places  where  they 
stand." 

A  third  edition  of  the  Essays  was  published  in  the  summer  of 
1806.  It  contained  a  very  few  small  alterations ;  and  the  author 
tells  Mrs.  Mant,  "  I  have  no  idea  of  making  any  farther  altera- 
tions or  additions,  in  case  another  edition  should  ever  be  wanted. 
The  third  may  therefore  be  considered  as  correct  and  perfect  as 
I  am  able  to  make  it." 

In  writing  to  Mr.  Hughes  (August  20,  1805),  Foster  says,  "  I 
am  now  beginning  an  Essay  on  the  Improvement  of  Time,  for 
which  I  have  thrown  together  a  large  quantity  of  rude  materials, 
and  which  I  foresee  cannot  be  finished  in  less  than  a  moderate 
volume.  The  subject  suits  me  much,  and  I  hope,  if  well,  I  may 
be  able  to  finish  it  by  the  end  of  the  year."  He  appears  to  have 
labored  upon  this  essay  at  intervals  during  the  two  following 
years,  and  at  last  to  have  abandoned  it,  in  consequence  of  his  be- 
coming a  regular  contributor  to  the  Eclectic  Review.  So  fully 
was  he  occupied  in  this  department  of  literature,  that  upwards  of 
thirteen  years  elapsed  before  he  again  appeared  before  the  public 
in  his  own  name. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Foster's  personal  history.     Sometime 
before  his  settlement  at  Frome,  a  morbid  state  of  the  thyroid 
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gland  had  made  its  appearance.     It  was  so  much  aggravated  by 
the  exertion  of  speaking  in  public,  that  in  May,  1805,  he  said, 
"I  am  strongly  apprehensive  that  a  short  time  longer  will  put  an 
end  to  my  preaching,  by  means  of  a  swelling  of  a  gland  of  the 
neck.    It  began  two  or  three  years  since,  and  has  been  pro. 
gressive  in  spite  of  every  remedy."     In  a  letter  of  rather  later 
date  he  tells  Mrs.  Mant,  "  Every  month  makes  me  more  and 
more  certain  that  I  shall  preach  but  a  very  short  time  longer. 
The  progressive  complaint  of  my  neck  will,  J  am  persuaded  and 
certain,  in  a  few  months  more,  silence  me  for  ever.     After  that 
I  must  depend  on  writing ;  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  some  time 
before  I  can  in  that  way  secure  an  income  equal  to  that  which  I 
shall  lose.     As  soon  as  I  shall  feel  a  tolerable  certainty  of  this, 
I  may  trust  to  attain  that  social  state  which  I  so  much  long  for. 
My  prospects  in  this  way  are  not  those  of  actual  despondency." 
In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Ryland,  written  not  long  before  he  resigned 
the  pastoral  office,  he  describes  the  condition  and  character  of 
the  congregation,  and  gives  some  account  of  his  own  circum- 
stances  and  prospects.     "  I  write  to  you,"  he  says,  "  at  the  re- 
quest  of  the  people  to  whom  I  yet  venture  to  preach.     The  phy- 
sical cause  which  I  have  so  long  complained  of,  compels  me  en- 
tirely and  finally  to  relinquish  the  work.     I  ought  to  have  done 
so  a  considerable  time  since ;  but  have  been  withheld  by  a  re- 
luctance to  lay  down  an  office  which  I  can  take  up  no  more.     I 
may  perhaps  endeavor  to  preach  three  months  longer,  but  that 
must  be  the   utmost :  and  that  will  only  be,  after  two  or  three 
weeks,  onc^  a  day. 

"  The  people  therefore  have  desired  me  to  request,  in  their 
name,  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  mention  whether  you 
know  of  any  person  likely  to  be  useful  in  such  a  situation  as 
this,  and  also  likely  to  be  willing  to  undertake  it.  They  de- 
sire  me  also  to  state  such  circumstances  as  are  requisite,  of 
course,  to  be  known  respecting  the  situation,  which  they  say  I 
could  with  more  propriety  than  they  could  themselves.  This, 
however,  involves  some  difficulty.  I  need  not  say  that  the  society 
has  acquired,  by  means  of  Mr.  David,  an  unfortunate  character 
among  the  churches ;  and  this,  in  the  public  estimation,  can  never 
be  entirely  reversed  while  it  really  consists  of  the  same  persons. 
The  character,  however,  is  in  a  great  measure  unjust.  There 
are  I  believe  two  or  three  persons  belonging  in  some  sense  to  the 
aociety,  who  are  of  Mr.  David's  school ;  but  the  principal  of  these, 
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Mr.  G y  the  blind  roan,  never  attends,  nor  ever  would  attend 

or  long  trouble  any  minister  inclined  to  Calvinism.    As  to  th« 
society  taken  collectively,  there  is  a  total  disapprobation  of  any- 
thing like  an  approach  to  Socinianism.     Some  of  them  I  believe 
are  Trinitarians,  in  the  common  and  simple  sense ;   and  some 
are  a  kind  of  Sabellians,  not  materially  diiSerent  from  Dr.  Watts, 
for  instance.     In  regard  to  predestinarian  opinions,  I  believe 
Baxterian  would  be  the  most    appropriate  and   comprehensive 
term.     A  very  mild,  moderate  Calvinist  would  not  displease 
them.     At  the  same  time  no  preacher  would  suit  that  was  not 
rather  a  practical  than  a  doctrinal  preacher ;  nor  would  a  boister- 
ous manner  be  by  any  means  acceptable.     The  society  is  ex- 
tremely small,  and  a  number  of  the  most  respectable  individuals 
are  far  advanced  in  years,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  remain  a 
great  while  in  any  terrestrial  society.     The  church  is  too  reduced 
in  number  to  form  an3rthing  like  a  congregation ;  and  to  gain  one 
will  be  a  matter  of  great  diflSculty.     The  unfavorable  theological 
reputation  of  the  church  will  be  one  great  obstacle ;  for  people 
are  afraid  to  join  it,  and  serious  persons  are  commonly  nu>st  in- 
clined to  hear  where  they  think  they  could  be  happy  to  become 
members  of  the  church.     A  zealous  man  of  good  sense,  and 
understood  to  be  substantially  sound,  might  have  a  tolerable  con- 
gregation, but  ought  not  to  begin  reckoning  on  a  large  one.  The 
people  say  they  would  greatly  prefer  a  minister  of  some  stand- 
ing to  a  quite  young,  inexperienced  man It  does  not  seem 

necessary  to  describe  the  circumstances  more  minutely.  .  •  •  * 
If  you  can  suggest  anything  on  the  subject,  it  will  be  thankfully 
received  by  the  people  here,  and  also  by  me,  as  I  cannot  but  be 
concerned  for  their  welfare,  having  a  great  respect  for  some  of 
them,  and  having  experienced  the  utmost  degree  of  kindness  and 
respect  among  them. 

"  I  received  your  letter,  and  also  one  from  Mr.  Pope.  I  can- 
not but  entertain  the  highest  respect  for  the  [Bristol]  Tract  So- 
ciety  and  for  its  object ;  to  which  I  shall  be  glad,  if  I  shall  find 
it  in  my  power,  to  contribute.  I  am  sincerely  sorry  to  express 
myself  in  a  manner  so  little  positive,  and  wish  I  could  more  per- 
fectly avoid  anything  that  may  for  a  moment  look  like  the  cold 
calculation  of  selfishness.  But  my  circumstances  are  changed ; 
writing  will  become,  in  a  few  months,  my  sole  resource  for  sub- 
sistence ;  it  is  an  employment  in  which,  as  yet,  I  am  inconceiva^ 
bly  slow,  and  have  even  had  experience  enough  to  be  certain 
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tiiftt  I  shall  always  be  so.  I  am  entering  on  a  plan  of  ayatemad* 
oal  reading  besides,  as  necessary  to  an  author,  and  whioh  will 
occupy  much  of  my  time ;  and  on  the  whole  I  am  not  yet  oer- 
tain  that  I  shall  be  able  to  produce  works,  or  to  gain  wages,  be- 
yond the  indispensable  claims  of  self-interest.  I  really  am  ex- 
tremely  mortified  to  answer  in  such  a  manner  to  a  request  whioh 
has  the  best  kind  of  usefulness  for  its  object.  If  I  were  not  so 
sbw— beyond  all  comparison  slow — even  when  I  make  my  utmost 
e£)rts  in  the  business  of  composition,  the  case  would  be  difierent. 
But  this  is  really  the  case ;  and  you  would  be  surprised,  if  I 
were  to  tell  you,  what  a  length  of  time  and  labor  it  cost  me  to 
write  any  given  part  of  the  small  volumes  already  printed ;  or 
if  I  were  to  tell  you  how  many  months  have  been  consumed  in 
the  mere  revision  and  correction  of  those  volumes  for  a  second 
edition. 

"  What  I  may  hereafter  write  will  be  directly  or  indirectly 
subservient  to  the  best  cause  ;  and  if  I  find  that  I  can  but  8u£. 
ficiently  make  out  in  the  way  of  trade,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
meet  next  the  claims  of  Christian  benevolence.  How  the  trade 
is  likely  to  serve  I  shall  partly  be  able  to  judge  in  a  short  time, 
the  second  edition  of  the  Essays  being  within  about  a  week  of 
coming  from  the  press.  When  you  see  Mr.  Pope,  will  you,  my 
dear  sir,  tell  him  with  what  a  cordial  promptitude  I  could  wish  to 
answer  bis  application,  and  how  much  I  wish  I  could  have  stated 
the  circumstances  of  my  present  studies  in  terms  less  liable  to 
the  charge  of  cold  self-interest. 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  your  health  continues,  and  that  your 
labors  are  prosperous.  I  read  with  pleasure  your  sermon  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Sharp.  May  you  still  proceed  in  your  various  and 
important  work  with  the  animation  both  of  present  success  and 

of  the  final  hopes I  suppose  Mr.  Hall  is  now  in  Bristol. 

Does  he  ever  intend  to  write  anything  ?     He  will  have  been  one 
of  the  greatest  sinners  of  his  time  if  he  do  not." 

Mr.  Foster  resigned  his  ministerial  charge  at  Midsummer, 
1806.  The  greater  part  of  the  ensuing  four  months  was  spent 
at  Battersea  and  Margate.  "  A  preacher  instead  of  me,"  be 
says,*  "  is  now  settled  at  Frome.  I  was  very  sorry,  on  various 
accounts,  to  surrender  the  situation,  but  I  found  myself  compelled 
to  do  so.  Since  ceasing  to  preach  the  complaint  is  become  much 
less  troublesome ;  indeed  it  is  hardly  so  at  all,  but  I  certainly 

•  To  Mrs.  Mant,  Oct  7, 1806.  _ 
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believe  I  should  eoon  feel  just  in  the  same  way  again  if  I  w«» 
again  regularly  to  preach.  The  cause  is  not  at  all  removed; 
though  the  pain  has  ceased  with  the  discontinuance  of  the  exer- 
cise, the  swelling  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree  lessened." 

On  his  return  to  Frome  he  applied  with  great  assiduity  to  his 
new  literary  engagement.  His  first  critical  essay  was  a  review 
of  «  Carr's  Stranger  in  Ireland,"  which  appeared  in  the  Eclectic  j 
for  November  and  December,  1806.  The  reviewer  possessed 
the  advantage  of  having  witnessed  many  of  .the  scenes  described, 
and  of  having  observed  with  benevolent  interest  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  people. 

"  It  will  be  obvious,"  he  remarks,  "  to  the  readers  of  this  volume,  that 
the  Irish  people  have  a  national  character  widely  different  from  that  of 
the  English.     And  it  will  be  the  utmost  want  of  candor,  we  think,  to 
deny  that  they  are  equal  to  any  nation  on  the  earth,  in  point  of  hoth 
physical  and  intellectual  capability.     A  liberal  system  of  government, 
and  a  high  state  of  mental  cultivation,  would  make  them  the  Athenians 
of  the  British  empire.    By  what  mystery  of  iniquity  or  infetaation  of 
policy  has  it  come  to  pass,  that  they  have  been  doomed  to  unalterable 
ignorance,  poverty,  and  misery,  and  reminded  one  age  after  another  of 
their  dependence  on  a  Protestant  power,  sometimes  by  disdainful  neglect, 
and  sometimes  by  the  infliction  of  plagues.     The  temper  of  our  traveller 
is  totally  the  reverse  of  anything  like  querulousness  or  faction;  but  he 
occasionally  avows,  both  in  sorrow  and  in  anger,  the  irresistible  impres- 
sions made  by  what  he  witnessed,  on  an  honest,  and  we  believe  we  may 
say,  generous  mind.    He  clearly  sees  that  the  lower  order  of  the  people, 
whatever  might  be  their  disposition,  have  in  the  present  state  of  things 
absolutely  no  power  to  redeem  themselves  from  their  deplorable  degra- 
dation.   Without  some  great  and  as  yet  unattempted  and  perhaps  unpro- 
jected  plan  for  the  relief  of  their  pressing  physical  wants,  they  may 
remain  another  century  in  a  situation  which  a  Christian  and  a  philan- 
thropist cannot  contemplate  without  a  grief  approaching  to  horror. 
Their  popery  and  their  vice  will  be  alleged  against  them  ;  if  the  punish- 
ment is  to  be,  that  they  shall  be  left  in  that  condition  wherein  they  will 
inevitably  continue  popish  and  vicious  still,  their  fate  is  indeed  mournful, 

vengeance  would  hardly  prompt  a  severer  retribution It  is  not 

by  tempting  the  conscience  of  the  papist  with  a  pitiful  sum  of  money, 
nor  by  forcibly  iuterruptiog  the  follies  of  his  public  worship,  nor  by  mak- 
ing him,  for  the  sake  of  his  religion,  the  subject  of  continual  derision, 
nor  by  unnecessarily  excluding  him  from  any  advantage,  that  we  could 
wish  to  see  genuine  Cliristianity  aided,  in  its  warfare  against  that 
wretched  paganism  into  which  what  was  once  religion  is  fonnd  degene* 
rated  among  all  very  ignorant  papists  in  every  country.  We  cannot  but 
regret  that  both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  Ireland  should  have 
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been  for  tbe  most  port  nnacquainted  with  all  apoitolieal  methods  ol 

attempting  tbe  converBion  of  the  Catholics.  And  it  is  mekneholy  thtt 
the  generalUy  of  the  ostensible  nodnisters  of  religion  at  present  in  that 
country,  should  be  so  very  little  either  disposed  or  qualified  to  promote 
this  great  work.  We  happen  to  know  that  tliere  are  S(jme  brilUaut  ex« 
eeptions  to  this  remark ;  the  lustre  of  whose  character,  if  it  cannot  pre- 
vail to  any  distance,  yet  defines  and  exposes  the  obscurity  which  Bar- 
rounds  them." 

In  coQclusioDy  he  observes  :— 

'^A  number  of  pages  are  occupied  with  passages  irook  Mr.  Gratten's 
speeches ;  some  of  which  extracts  we  believe  were  suppUed  to  Mr.  Cair 
from  memory,  and  therefore  are  probably  given  imperfectly.    On  the 
whole,  however,  these  passages  tend  to  confirm  the  general  idea  enter* 
tained  of  Mr.  Grattan's  eloquence,  as  distinguished  by  fire,  sublimity, 
and  an  immense  reach  of  thought.    A  following  chapter  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  similar  extracts  from  Mr.  Curran's  speeches,  in  most  of  which 
the  conceptions  are  ex]N«ssed  with  more  luddness  and  precision  than  ia 
the  passages  from  Grattan.    These  specimens  did  not  surprise,  though 
they  delighted  us.     We  have  long  considered  this  distinguished  conii- 
sellor  as  possessed  of  a  higher  genius  than  anyone  in  his  pro&asioa 
within  the  British  empire.    The  most  obvious  diflference  between  these 
two  great  orators  is,  that  Curran  is  more  versatile,  rising  often  to  sub- 
limity, and  often  descending  to  pleasantry,  and  even  drollery ;  whereas 
Grattan  is  alway^  grave  and  austere.    They  both  possess  that  order  of 
inteDectual  powers,  of  which  the  limits  cannot  be  assigned.     No  con- 
cepdon  could  be  so  brilliant  and  original  that  we  should  confidently  pio- 
Doonce  that  neither  of  these  men  could  have  uttered  it    We  regret  to 
ima^ne  how  many  admirable  thoughts  which  such  men  must  have  ex- 
pressed, in  the  lapse  of  many  years,  have  been  unrecorded  and  lost  fiw 
ever.    We  think  of  them  with  the  same  feelings  with  which  we  have 
often  read  of  the  beautiful  or  sublime  occasional  phenomena  of  nature, 
in  past  times  or  remote  regions,  which  amazed  and  delighted  the  behold- 
ers, but  which  we  were  destined  never  to  see."* 

In  the  following  year  (1807)  he  contributed  thirteen  articles  to 
ihe  same  journal.  He  was  now  entirely  dependent  on  his  literary 
exertions,  and  necessitated  to  defer  that  domestic  union  of  which 
he  indulged  brighter  anticipations  than  either  the  habitual  pen- 
siveness  of  his  mind,  or  the  results  of  his  observation,  might  have 
teen  supposed  to  permit.  The  event,  however,  amply  justified 
liis  prognostications.     "  Though  suflftciently  old  and  reflective," 

•  Vide  Contributions,  Biographical,  Literary  and  Philosophical,  to  the 
tlclectic  Review.    Vol.  i.,  pp.  8,  9,  IJ,  17,  18. 
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lie  iaysy ''  not  to  be  desperately  romantic,  I  do  indulge  anticipa- 
tions of  a  much  more  Elysian  character  that  it  would  be  philosophic 
to  avow.     In  as  sober  a  judgment  as  I  can  form,  there  are  more 
points  of  congeniality  than  in  any  instance  I  have  ever  seen ;  eind 
some  of  them,  by  being  of  a  high  and  unusual  order,  will  produce 
a  sympathy  of  so  much  richer  quality,  and  more  vivid  emphasis.*'* 
To  his  friend  at  Chichester  he  writes,  "  I  am  still  all  alone ;  and 
since  I  wrote  to  you  have  lived  a  more  solitary  life  than  ever  in 
my  life  before.     This  last  six  months  I  have  lived  a  little  way 
out  of  the  town,  in  a  house  amidst  the  fields — ^into  which  fields, 
however,  I  hardly  ever  go,  because  I  can  see  them  so  well  through 
my  window,  the  window  of  an  upper  room.     I  hardly  ever  what 
can  be  called  take  a  walk,  except  merely  in  the  garden  adjoining 
the  house.     The  beauties  of  nature  are  brought  so  directly  under 
my  eyes  and  to  my  feet,  that  I  am  rarely  prompted  to  go  in  quest 
of  them,  even  as  far  as  from  your  house  to  the  top  of  Wick  Lane. 
Excepting  my  journey  to  Bristol,  I  have  hardly  ever  taken  a  good 
long  walk  for  the  last  nine  months.     If  this  rigid  limitation  were 
imposed  upon  me  by  some  external  authority,  by  the  will  of  some- 
body else  than  myself,  what  a  wretched  prisoner  I  should  think 
myself,  and  should  watch  day  and  night  for  an  opportunity  to 
make  my  escape.     I  almost  decline  all  visiting,  and  have   not 
dined  from  home,  I  believe,  six  times  these  last  seven  months. 
The  family  consists  only  of  a  worthy  man  and  his  worthy  wife, 
with  a  little  servant  girl,  and  with  them  I  pass  only  the  time 
necessary  for  meals.     You  will  wonder,  I  suppose,  that  I  have 
not  acquired  one  constant  companion, — and  you  may  wonder — 
but  so  it  is,  however.      It  is  not  that  I  do  not  sometimes  feel  this 
complete  solitude  oppressive,  though  indeed  I  have  constant  busi. 
ness  on  my  hands,  which  does  not  allow  much  of  my  day-time  to 
be  spent  in  tedious  vacancy.     I  am  become,  from  necessity  per- 
haps, more  than  any  other  cause,  more  diligent  than  when  you 
knew  me.     Having  ceased  to  preach,  I  have  not  a  penny  but 
what  is  gained  by  hard  work.     A  large  share  of  my  work,  since 
I  wrote  to  you  last,  has  consisted  in  reviewing  books,  which  I 
have  found  a  very  laborious  business,  but  also  highly  improving. 
....  Perhaps  I  mentioned  a  book  about  the  Improvement  of  Time 
that  I  began  to  write  a  good  while  since ;  this  is  still  far  enough 
fiom  being  finished,  but  it  must,  if  possible,  in  four  or  five  months 

•  To  Mr.  Hughes,  Oct  24, 1807. 
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!Dore.  When  it  is  printed  I  shall  not  fiiil  to  have  a  ooffy  sent  to 
you.  I  am  very  glad  the  other  book  I  sent  you  afibrded  you  any 
pleasure.  With  the  public  it  has  been  much  more  suoceasful 
than  I  had  ever  ventured  to  expect.  This  solitude,  however, 
which  is  at  present  my  lot,  is  not  likely  to  last  very  long.  A 
house  is  at  length  taken  for  me  and  my  intended  companion  at 
BourtoQ,  the  village  in  the  upper  part  of  Gloucestershire,  where 
she  lives.  But  it  cannot  be  quitted  by  the  present  occupant  till 
next  Christmas,  and  then  the  getting  of  furniture,  and  the  making 
of  some  slight  repairs,  will  occupy  at  least  a  month,  and  therefore  ^ 
defer  so  long  the  expected  union .  It  is  only  within  a  short  time  paat 
that  we  have  had  the  slightest  idea  of  being  at  Bourton,  and  I  was 
looking  out  for  a  house  in  this  neighborhood,  though  with  little 
hope  of  finding  just  such  a  one  as  I  wanted.  A  suitable  house 
offering  at  Bourton,  and  M.'s  mother  and  sisters  wishing  us  to  live 
there,  I  with  pleasure  acqeded  to  the  plan.  1  am  particularly 
glad  of  it  for  her  sake,  for  she  would  have  come  here  (to  Froine) 

a  perfect  stranger  to  every  individual Not  that  we  shall 

want,  or  seek,  or  choose  much  society,  but  a  very  few  female 
friends  are  desirable  for  a  woman,  and  there  are  none  she  loves 
so  much  as  her  sisters.  I,  too,  have  always  liked  them  nooet 
cordially.  And  I  like  the  village,  which  is  in  a  pretty  situation, 
and  inhabited,  for  the  most  part,  by  a  decent,  good  kind  of  people. 
Next  week  I  am  going  there,  but  only  to  stay  about  a  week.  It 
will  be  indispensable,  I  believe,  for  roe  to  make  another  visit  also, 
and  return,  before  I  go  to  remam  there,  and  be  made  happy. 
Thus  you  see,  after  long,  long  waiting,  my  prospects  with  re^ird 
to  this  subject  are  converging  to  a  point,  and  that  point  compara- 
tively not  very  distant,  if  no  unforeseen  prevention  shall  interfere 
to  blast  them,  or  protract  their  accomplishment.  I  certainly 
anticipate  very  much  felicity,  but  I  do  not  forget  that  I  am  in  a 
world  where  a  great  deal  of  evil  and  sorrow  must,  absolutely 
must,  by  the  appointment  of  the  wise  Creator,  and  by  the  very 
nature  of  things,  mingle  in  the  cup  of  life.  I  do  not  forget  that 
the  grand  essence  of  happiness  must  invariably  consist  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  divine  fervor  and  the  conscious  preparation 
for  another  life,  and  that  the  value  of  the  other  sources  of  felicity 
wii],  on  the  whole,  depend  on  their  being  combined  with  this  supreme 
requisite.  The  dear  and  inestimable  friend  to  whom  1  expect 
to  be  united,  feels  this  conviction  not  less  solemnly  than  myself; 
and  we  mutually  hope  that  the  complacency  of  affection  will  be 
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heightened  and  perpetuated  by  a  mutual,  zealous  cultivation  of 
piety  and  moral  and  intellectual  improvement.  We  are  thoroughly 
well  acquainted  with  each  other's  character,  tastes,  and  habits; 
and  both  of  us  believe  there  is  a  singular,  even  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  mutual  adaptation,  in  all  our  views,  feelings,  and  wishes. 
Perhaps  I  might  have  mentioned  that  my  dear  friend  is  about  six 
years  younger  than  myself.     Two  months  hence  I  shall  be 

thirty.seven  years  of  age Our  acquaintance  has  now 

been  as  much  as  seven  years,  and  our  avowed  connection  about 
five.  I  regret  that  the  union  has  been,  though  unavoidably, 
deferred  to  so  advanced  a  period  of  life,  but  I  never  wish  I  had 
been  married  very  young.  My  general  health  is  very  good. 
The  state  of  my  eyes  is  not  worse,  nor  the  complaint  which  has 
compelled  me  to  desist  from  preaching." 

About  two  months  before  his  marriage,  he  says,  "  It  would  be 
a  foolish  stoicism  if  I  did  not  meet  tlie  snowdrops,  and  other  signs 
and  approaches  of  this  spring,  with  a  degree  of  interest  which  has 
never  accompanied  any  former  vernal  equinox.  I  expect  to  leave 
this  place  in  less  than  two  weeks,  which,  however,  I  should  not  do 
00  soon  but  for  the  necessity  of  decamping  from  this  house,  my 
host  being  obliged  immediately  to  leave  it.  A  few  days  will  be  spent 
in  Bath  with  P.,  &c.,  and  then  I  go  forward,  if  all  is  well,  to  Bourton, 
to  reside  there  perhaps  a  month,  or  perhaps  more,  chiefly  in  one 
room  of  the  appointed  habitation,  before  my  beloved  cc»npanion  can 
be  united  to  me  to  reside  in  it  also.  I  do  feel  very  grateful  to  Heaven 
for  the  combination  of  valuable  things  which  I  hope  for  in  this 
appropriation.  Her  conscience,  intellect,  and  tenderness,  are  the 
chief.  In  her  society  and  co-operation  I  do  indulge  a  sanguine 
hope  of  improving,  in  every  respect,  by  a  much  more  quick  and 
pleasing  progression  than  I  have  done  in  a  given  space  during  all 

these  past  years  of  gloomy  solitude For  a  long   time, 

however,  I  must  be  at  a  great  expense  for  books,  of  which  my 
stock  is  miserably  deficient.  There  are  innumerable  things 
incessantly  which  I  have  occasion  to  want  to  know,  but  have  no 
means  of  informing  myself;  and  this  will  be  felt  as  much  at 
Bourton,  while  we  may  stay  there,  as  it  is  here,  from  its  distance 
from  any  great  mart  of  knowledge."* 

N  *  To  Mr.  Hughes,  Feb.  15, 1808. 
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ZLVI.    TO  XXS.   QOWZNO. 

Jerome,  FA.»  1904. 
Mr  DEAR  Prikhd,—  ....  I  reached  here  in  safety,  but  with  feel- 
ings very  far  from  an3rthin^  like  cheerfulness.  The  pensiveness  caused 
by  leaving  Downend,  uniting  with  the  consciousness  of  no  very  favorap 
ble  prospects  here,  made  me  gloomy.  I  was  received,  as  I  expected, 
with  kindness  by  the  family  in  which  I  spent  the  time  of  my  previooa 
visit,  and  in  which  I  still  am,  without  any  certainty  as  yet  how  soon  or 
into  what  house  I  shall  remove  my  residence.  It  is  a  respectable  family, 
and  each  of  the  persons  in  it  is  very  kind ;  one  of  them  is  the  very 
superior  young  man  that  you  heard  me  mention ;  he  is  to  take  this  letter. 
There  is  some  expectation  of  my  lodging  in  the  bouse  in  which  Mrs. 
Rowe  lived  and  died,  in  which  I  wish  I  may  not  be  disappointed,  as  it  ii 
in  a  very  convenient  situation :  if  I  had  a  little  superstition,  I  should  be 
interested  in  the  house  on  her  account ;  but  I  am  too  old  to  be  strongly 
susceptible  of  a  feeliug  of  this  kind. 

I  probably  expressed  to  you  that  no  very  sanguine  prospects  attended 
my  removal  hither.  Nothing  can  be  more  dreary  than  a  large  lofty 
meeting-house  with  a  very  small  handful  of  hearers,  who  are  never  likely 
to  become  much  more  numerous.  Some  fatal  destiny  seems  to  have 
decieed  that  I  am  not  to  be  anywhere  of  much  use  as  a  public  speaker, 
nor  perhaps  indeed  in  any  other  capacity.  It  required  all  the  force  that 
I  felt  in  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  leave  Downend,  to  determine 
me  to  fix  in  a  situation  like  this. 

I  left  your  house  with  great  regret,  and  shall  always  feel  an  animated 
pleasure  in  s^ing  you  again.  Your  habitual  and  extreme  kindness  can 
never  be  lost  to  my  memory,  nor  the  recollection  of  the  immense  number 
of  am'mated  conversations  that  we  have  held  on  so  many  subjects. 

Some  of  those  subjects  I  hope  we  shall  discuss  yet  again These 

are  very  gloomy  times,  and  there  is  too  little  reason  to  hope  for  any 
speedy  amendment  But  no  times  and  no  successes  would  exempt  re- 
flective minds  from  feeling  a  fatal  deficiency  in  all  the  resources  under 
the  sun.  It  is  only  the  anticipation  of  a  superior  state,  that  can  save 
life  in  any  circumstances  from  deserving  to  be  called  wretched 


XLVn.   TO  MRS.  MANT. 

Froniet  June  20,  1804 
....  I  have  no  expectation  of  finding  here  any  friends  equally  intetr 
eating  as  thoaethati  have  found  informer  times,  nor  do  I  wish  to  replace 
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tiie  former  by  new  ones  if  I  could.  As  to  that  other  moet  interestiBg 
person  on  whom  so  much  of  my  happiness  depends,  I  am  yet  far  enough 
from  having  appropriated  her  as  a  domestic  associate ;  nor  can  any  di- 
vinations within  my  power  to  use,  inform  me  or  you  when  such  an  event 
will  take  place.  It  might  soon  perhaps  be  accomplished  if  I  were  to 
dream  of  some  spot  where  one  of  the  great  pots  full  of  old  pieces  of 
gold  had  been  hidden  and  lost  for  centuries ;  and  then  were  to  go  to  the 
marked  place  in  the  night,  and  after  digging  several  hours  near  the  old 
tree  or  imder  the  old  wall,  should  strike  at  last  on  the  crock  which  con- 
tains the  dear  omnipotent  dust.  A  little  of  this  material  I  want,  not  at 
all  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  any  desires  of  vanity  or  pride,  in  the  one 
individual  or  the  other,  but  just  for  the  sake  of  necessary  use,  since 
these  are  very  bad  times  you  know :  that  abominable  vermin  called 
taxes,  a  far  more  mischievous  creature  than  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  eating  np 
every  green  thing,  and  every  other  thing  of  every  other  color.  I  do  hope, 
however,  that  the  time  may  not  be  very  far  distant  when  even  in  spite 
of  this  voracious  breed,  I  may  hope  to  reap  a  little  harvest  of  the  sweet- 
est kind  of  felicity. 

....  I  fear  you  may  be  again  the  victim  of  that  grievous  head-ache, 
which  will  render  a  season  of  so  much  beauty  a  season  of  unmingled 
melancholy.    I  should  be  very  glad  to  know,  that  this  is  not  the  case  *, 
but  that  the  brilliance  of  the  morning,  and  the  solenxnity  of  the  evening, 
the  beauties  of  the  field,  and  the  songs  of  the  grove,  bring  you  their 
whole  tribute  of  luxury,  which  tribute  they  bring  only  to  health.    If  yoa 
are  again  oppressed  with  iUness,  you  need  other  consolations  than  all  the 
visible  creation  can  impart !  and  most  happily,  my  friend,  it  is  not  now  the 
first  time  that  you  have  had  recourse  to  those  superior  consolations,  the 
efficacy  of  which  you  have  found  capable  of  alleviating  the  heaviest 
griefis,  and  which  you  know  it  is  not  in  vain  to  seek.     The  Being  that 
gives  beauty  to  the  earth  and  grandeur  to  the  sky,  is  well  able  to  sus- 
tain those  souls  that  are  more  estimable  in  his  regard  than  the  whole 
material  creation.    To  that  Being  there  is  ready  access  at  every  mo- 
ment, and  one  short  pathetic  supplication  to  him  will  be  of  more  value 
to  the  mind  than  all  the  rhapsodies  that  the  enthusiasts  of  nature  ever 
uttered,  and  the  reveries  that  poets  ever  dreamed.    If,  however,  you  are  in 
tolerable  health,  yon  are  unpardonable,  if  you  do  not  sometimes,  as  often 
as  possible,  regale  yourself  with  rural  sweetness.    This  I  say  with  em- 
phasis, though  I  have  myself  scarcely  taken  a  walk  this  month,  except 

as  part  of  a  journey  that  I  was  lately  obliged  to  make I  was 

interested  and  amused  by  some  of  the  articles  of  intelligence  which  you 

gave  me As  to  that  spiritless  dog,  John  S— ,  I  have  lost  all 

hope  of  him,  if  he  have  not  by  this  time  accomplished  Ms  business. 
Perhaps,  however,  I  may  be  mistaken;  he  may  be  proceeding  most 
regularly  with  measured  steps  to  his  purpose,  having  begun  the  under- 
taking on  a  calculation  that  by  waiting  on  the  lady  an  hour  and  a  half 
or  so,  each  Christmas-day,  the  great  achievement  might  be  accomplished 
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in  Udrty  year$.  Patience,  then,  my  good  friend  8.,  for  twentj«five  yean 
more,  and  yon  shall  be  the  happiest  fellow  in  Sussex.  There's  nothing 
lUce  yonr  steady  rogues,  that  can  follow  a  purpose  for  fifty  years  at  a 
heat  I  was  something  very  like  sorry  to  hear  that  llr.  R.,  notwitb- 
standing  all  his  merits  and  sacrifices,  is  finally  excluded  from  the  band 
of  gentle  warriors.  Really  when  a  worthy  old  man  has  set  his  heart  on 
some  interest,  that  is  not  absolutely  bad,  though  it  be  foolish  for  him  to 
pursue  it,  one  is  sorry  when  he  is  disappointed.  I  was  pleased  to  hear 
that  your  old  servant  Dolly  was  married ;  it  looks  like  a  kind  of  »afetff 
for  the  character  of  a  wild  girl.  One  has,  however,  I  think  seldom 
known  a  composition  less  likely  to  make  a  respectable  wife  than  she. 
So  little  sense  and  so  much  caprice  will  be  a  pleasant  mess  for  her  good 
owner,  whoever  it  be  that  has  caught  this  piece  ci  good  fortune.  I  woo* 
der  if  she  is  still  pretty ;  that  very  likely  did  the  business. 


IXVm.      TO  MISS  MABIA    SNOOKE. 
rintiodactory  Letter  to  Ute  EMayi.*] 

JVear  Brutal,  August  30, 1804. 

Mt  Dear  Frieiid, — Yon  will  accept  my  most  sincere  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  allowance  you  have  given  me.  I  shall  prove  how  for  I  am 
sensible  of  its  value,  by  the  ample  and  frequent  use  I  shall  make  of  it. 

The  coldness  and  languor  incident  to  solitary  speculation  will  be  ra> 
lieved  by  the  half-social  spirit  supplied  by  the  constant  recollection,  that 
I  am  writing  to  a  reflective  friend,  to  whom  no  sentiment  of  importance 
can  come  without  its  interest,  and  from  whom  a  little  power  of  imaging" 
don  will  seem  to  draw  intermingled  remarks  and  replies. 

My  mind,  I  am  fully  conscious,  cannot  do  justice  to  any  subject ;  but  yet 
it  does  appear  extremely  possible,  in  such  a  series  of  letters  as  I  have 
engaged  to  write,  to  suggest  many  thoughts  not  altogether  common,  and 
adapted,  on  their  correct  application,  to  produce  a  considerate  efi^  oo 
taste,  on  character,  and  on  happiness. 

In  our  many  conversations  while  you  were  here,  it  could  not  foil  to 
occur  to  us,  by  what  a  vast  world  of  subjects  for  consideration  we  aie 
surrounded.  Any  glance  into  the  distance  in  quest  of  a  limit,  found  no 
limit  to  the  diffused  and  endless  multitude  of  subjects,  though  it  would 
soon  find  one  to  the  power  of  investigating  and  understanding  them. 

It  appeared  that  all  things  in  the  creation  are  marked  with  some  kind 
of  characters,  which  attention  may  decipher  into  truth — ^pervaded  by 
some  kind  of  element,  which  thought  may  draw  out  into  instruction. 
Amidst  these  various  views  il  could  not  fail  often  to  occur  to  us,  how 
many  exercises  of  the  judgment  are  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  the 
attainments  which  form  even  a  tolerably  accomplished  human  being.    In 

•  Vide  page  179. 
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tfaeie  letters  I  shall  rerive  some  of  the  subjects  which  engaged  and 
interested  the  social  hour,  and  shall  perhaps  recall  some  of  the  hints  oi' 
views  that  then  presented  themselves,  in  order  to  display  them  with 
greater  amplitude  and  precision.  And  any  topics  on  which  I  have  or 
have  not  thought  before,  will  be  introdaced,  just  as  my  mind  may  be  in 
the  disposition  to  select  them,  or  aa  casualty  or  observation  may  suggest 
them. 

For  myself,  I  hope  to  gain  by  this  course  of  writing  some  advantage  is 
respect  of  intellectual  discipline.  A  little  studiousTlabor  will  indeed  be 
'  amply  repaid,  if  it  will  assist  to  reclaim  my  mind  from  its  inveterate  and 
unfortunate  habits  of  indolent,  desultory,  musing  vagrancy,  into  some- 
thing like  method  in  its  operations,  and  conclusiveness  in  their  results. 
If  this  reformation  cannot  be  effected  now,  I  may  justly  despair  of  its 
ever  being  possible.  But  I  am  determined  not,  without  an  eflbrt,  to  sur^ 
render  my  mind  finally  to  the  state  of  a  garden  which  produces  a  few 
scattered  flowers,  only  to  make  one  regret  its  being  irretrievably  aban- 
doned to  weeds. 

Another  advantage  may  be,  that  J  shall  be  compelled  to  make,  or 
rather  to  admii,  an  estimate  of  what  has  really  been  gained  from  observa- 
tion on  a  world  which  I  have  seen  so  long,  and  from  the  various  lessons 
of  experience.  This  will  be  to  find,  if  I  may  express  it  so,  the  amount 
of  the  annual  value,  to  the  mind,  of  this  mortal  routine  of  rising  each 
morning  to  view  again  the  scenes  of  nature,  to  mingle  and  talk  with 
various  society,  to  transact  accustomed  business,  to  notice  the  occur- 
rences of  a  little,  or  the  events  of  a  larger  sphere,  to  read  books,  to 
observe  the  manners  and  disclosures  of  character  among  persons  around, 
and  ever  and  anon  to  turn  attention  on  one's  self. 

It  might  be  presumed  that  much  would  be  taught  by  all  these  diversi- 
ties, to  an  attentive  and  diligent  spirit,  formed  to  be  the  pupil  of  its 
situation,  and  not  of  a  temper  to  yield  either  its  character  in  obsequious 
conformity  to  the  scene  it  inhabits,  or  its  faculties  to  that  thoughtless 
slumber  which  perceives  none  of  the  views  that  present  instruction,  but 
as  the  visions  of  a  dream. 

•  My  friend,  to  have  thcmght  far  too  Hitler  we  shall  find  amcxig  iha 
capital  faults  in  the  review  of  life.  To  have  in  our  nature  a  noble  part 
that  can  think  would  be  a  cause  for  infinite  exultation,  if  it  actually  did 
think  as  much  and  as  well  as  it  can  think,  and  if  to  have  an  unthiiddng 
mind  were  not  equivalent  to  having  no  mind  at  all.  The  mind  might, 
and  it  should  be,  kept  in  a  state  of  habitual  exertion,  that  would  save  ns 
from  needing  to  appeal  for  proof  of  its  existence  to  some  occasion  yester- 
day when  we  did  think,  or  to-morrow  when  we  shall. 

As  to  myself,  I  have  often  been  severelv  mortified  in  considering,  if  all 
the  short  spaces  of  time  in  which  I  have  strongly  exerted  my  &cu)ties 
could  be  ascertained,  and  reckoned  together  into  one  place,  what  a  smaU 
part  of  life  it  would  fill.  The  space,  however,  may  be  deemed  tiie 
mbasure  of  the  total  of  real  life. 
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We  can  lecollect,  that  often^  while  the  hour  has 
interoal,  fidntlv-accnsing  consciousness  has  said,  ^This  is  not  leflectioo.'* 
''This  is  not  reasoning."  *'This  is  vacancy."  Often,  on  koking  back 
on  a  day  or  a  week,  we  can  mark  out  large  portions  in  which  life  wa* 
of  no  use — ^in  other  words,  vras  nothing  worth — because  the  mind  did 
nothing,  and  gained  nothing ;  notwithstanding  that  the  while  the  pnlsa^ 
tbn  of  the  blood  and  all  the  vital  functions  of  the  amnuU  life  went  oo ; 
notwithstanding  that  the  dial  noted  the  rapid  hours,  the  sun  rose  and  set, 
the  grand  volume  of  truth  was  expanded  before  us,  and  the  great  op6r»* 
tions  of  nature  held  their  uncontrollable  course. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  regret  that  the  power  most  made  for  action 
and  advance,  the  power  apparently  adapted  to  run  a  race  with  any  orb  in 
the  sky,  should  be  so  immensely  left  behind.  And  it  was  difficult  to  avoid 
the  foUy  of  wishing  that  the  soul,  too,  were  under  some  gimnd  law  of 
necessitated  exertion  and  inevitable  improvement 

I  remember  when  once,  many  years  ago,  musing  in  reflective  indolence, 
observing  the  vigorous  vegetation  of  some  shrubs  and  plants  in  spring,  I 
wished  that  the  powers  of  the  mind  too  could  not  help  growing  in  the 
same  spontaneous  manner.  But  this  vain  wish  instantly  gave  place  ta 
the  recollected  sober  conviction,  that  there  is  a  simple  and  practicable 
process  which  would  as  certainly  be  followed  by  the  high  improvements 
of  reason,  as  the  vegetable  luxury  follows  the  genial  warmth  and 
showers  of  spring.  If  all  our  wishes  for  important  acquirements  had 
become  efforts,  my  friend !  if  all  those  spaces  of  time,  that  have  been  left 
free  from  the  claims  of  other  employment,  had  been  spent  in  such  a 
determined  exercise  of  our  faculties,  as  we  recollect  to  have  sustained  at 
a  few  particular  seasons,  how  much  more  correct,  acute,  ample,  and  rich, 
they  would  at  this  time  have  been ! 

When  the  period  of  what  is  called  education  was  past,  and  the  impor- 
tant responsibility  of  the  conduct  of  life  devolved  on  ourselves,  we  did  not 
imagine  that  the  labors  and  solicitudes  of  mental  and  moral  cultivation 
had  accomplished  all  their  objects,  and  might  now  be  dismissed  to  final 
repose.  How  fertile  in  everything  wise  and  useful  woold  be  that  life, 
the  early  part  of  which  should  be  the  sole  reservoir  to  supply  qnnioiui 
and  virtues  to  all  the  rest. 

The  condition  of  humanity  will  not  af&rd  a  wise  and  happy  life  on 
such  terms.  Life  itself  will  go  on  gratuitously  and  without  our  care ; 
but  all  that  can  give  value  to  its  progress,  or  dignity  to  its  close,  must  be 
obtained  at  the  heavy  expense  of  unintermitted  labor. 

Judicious  education  anxiously  displays  to  its  pupils  its  own  insufficiency 
and  confined  scope,  and  tells  them  that  this  whole  earth  can  be  but  a 
place  of  tuition,  till  it  become  either  a  depopulated  ruin,  or  an  Elysium 
of  perfect  and  happy  beings.  Its  object  is  to  qualify  them  for  entering 
witiii  advantage  into  the  greater  school  where  the  whole  of  hfe  is  to  be 
spent,  and  its  last  emphatic  lesson  is  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  an  ever- 
watchful  discipline,  which  must  be  imposed  by  each  individual  Beff,  when 
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exempted  from  all  external  authority.  The  privUeges,  the  hazaitJe,  a^ 
the  accountableness  of  this  maturity  of  life,  and  the  consignment  to  one's 
•elf,  make  it  an  interesting  situation.  It  is  to  be  entrusted  with  the  caro 
of  a  being  infinitely,  dear,  whose  destiny  is  yet  unknown,  whose  Acuities 
are  not  fully  expanded,  whose  interests  we  but  dimly  ascertain,  whose 
happiness  we  may  throw  away,  and  whose  animation  we  had  rather 
indulge  to  revel  than  train  to  labor. 

There  is  a  feeling  in  looking  round  like  the  first  man  in  Eden,  on  a 
sphere  that  is  my  oum,  on  which  no  human  authority  may  intrude,  and 
bounded  only  by  the  laws  of  Him  who  commands  the  universe.  What 
luxury  of  existence,  if  there  were  no  duties,  and  no  dangers ! 

But  meanwhile  the  process  of  education  is  going  on,  even  though 
unobserved,  and  tending  fast  toward  the  ultimate  fixed  form  of  character. 
Character  grows  with  a  force  that  operates  every  moment ;  it  were  as 
easy  to  check  the  growth  of  a  forest.  You  find,  that  to  counteract  any 
one  of  its  determined  tendencies,  is  a  task  of  hard  and  recurring  labor. 
Even  its  slightest  propensity,  when  opposed,  seems  inspirited  with  the 
energy  of  the  whole. 

Habits  are  growing  very  fast ;  some  of  them  may  not  be  good ;  but 
they  still  grow  while  we  speculate  on  them,  and  will  soon  close,  like  the 
ices  from  the  opposite  shores  in  the  Arctic  seas,  except  dashed  by  the 
interruption  of  a  mighty  force.  Is  the  spectator  unconcerned  while  they 
are  closing  around  him  ?  Or  is  he  descanting  wisely  on  the  latos  of 
habit,  till  he  becomes  its  victim  ?  The  mind  is  a  traitor  to  itself;  it  will 
not  wait  while  we  are  seeking  wise  principles,  nor  return  when  we  have 
found  them. 

Everything  is  education ; — the  trains  of  thought  you  are  indulging 
this  hour ;  the  society  in  which  you  will  spend  the  evening  j  the  con- 
versations, walks,  and  incidents  of  to-morrow.  And  so  it  ought  to  be ; 
we  may  thank  tlie  world  for  its  infinite  means  of  impression  and  excite- 
ment, which  keep  our  faculties  awake  and  in  action,  while  it  is  our  im- 
portant office  to  preside  over  that  action,  and  guide  it  to  some  divine 
result 

I  wish,  my  dear  friend,  to  animate  both  myself  and  you  to  the  utmost 
zeal  respecting  this  high  concern.  As  the  education  of  our  youth  could 
give  us  only  some  faint  impressions  and  rude  elements  of  wisdom, — as 
we  have  since  found  that  no  great  and  estimable  improvement  will  spring 
unsolicited  or  flourish  uncultivated, — and  as  we  perceive  that  the  world, 
and  life,  and  time,  loill  mould  us  whether  we  will  or  not,  if  left  to  their 
influence,  it  is  supremely  worth  our  care  that  we  be  not  fatally  and  irre- 
trievably spoiled. 

There  are  scattered,  here  and  there,  many  energetic  spirits,  who  com- 
pel the  world  and  all  things  in  it,  to  pay  them  tribute.  They  deserve  to 
be  rich :  would  they  could  impart  a  small  portion  of  their  treasures !  or 
(he  power  of  acquiring  them.  But  I  have  often  been  struck  at  consider- 
ing how  entirely  individual  are  all  estimable  attainments.    The  man  into 
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wbo88  house  I  step  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  whom  I  meet  on  the  road»  or 
wluwe  hand  I  take,  and  converse  with  him,  looking  in  his  face  the  while 
--he  80  near  me,  that  walks  with  me,  that  traverses  a  field  or  sits  in  an 
arbor  with  me, — he  may  have  a  soul  fraught  with  celestial  fire,  itoree 
of  science,  brilliant  ideas,  magnanimous  principles,  while  I — ^I  that 
observe  his  countenance  and  hear  him  talk — may  have  nothing  of  all 
this.  He  may  for  the  last  ten  years  have  been  assiduous  in  studies  day 
and  night,  while  I  have  consumed  the  morning  in  sleep,  and  the  day  in 
indolent  vacancy  of  every  sentiment,  except  unshingt  ^  which  of  all  em- 
ployments is  the  worst."  What  right  have  I  to  wish  he  should  leave 
part  of  his  animated  and  powerful  character  with  me  ?  But  he  cannot, 
if  he  would.  He  takes  his  resplendent  soul  away,  and  leaves  me  to 
feel,  that  9s  he  ia  individual,  so,  too,  unfortunately,  am  I.  The  mind 
most  operate  within  its  own  self,  and  by  its  own  will ;  else,  though  sor- 
roonded  by  a  legion  of  angels,  it  would  be  dark  and  stationary  still. 

Yet,  though  designs  and  efforts  must  be  individual,  they  may  be  social ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  engagements  of  friendship  to  o^ 
suggestions  tending  to  assist  such  generous  cares.  I  would  not  wish  to 
hold  a  friendship  that  I  greatly  prized  at  less  expense  than  this. 

I  shall  feel  the  most  animated  pleasure  in  my  solitude,  if  in  these  leU 
tei8 1  can  assemble  from  the  regions  of  reflection,  or  of  reality,  into 
which  I  have  wandered,  any  sentiments  which  may  hereafter  be  recol- 
lected by  you,  as  having  contributed  to  any  one  of  your  pleasures,  or  of 
your  improvements.  It  is  not  at*all  in  the  character  of  an  instructor 
that  I  write,  but  as  a  cordial,  respectful  friend,  certain  always  to  find  in 
the  fiiend  to  whom  he  writes  an  animated  rival  interest  in  everything 
that  can  enlighten  understanding,  or  conduce  to  felicity. 

I  am,  most  sincerely  yours, 
J.  F. 


XLIX.    TO   THE   KEV.   JOSEPH   HUGHES. 

Frome,  March,  1805. 

My  DEAB  Fbieni) —  ....  I  was  afraid  to  open  your  letter,  lest  some 
savage  beast  or  serpent  should  dart  out  of  it,  and  thought  it  vastly  mild 
when  I  did  venture  to  examine  it.  I  wish  you  whatever  domestic  grati- 
fication is  derivable  from  the  addition  of  a  son. 

....  I  am  glad  to  hear  a  conJ&rmation  of  the  account  of  Mr!  Hall's 
recovery.  As  to  his  writing,  it  does  not  seem  more  Hkely  he  will  at- 
tempt it  now  than  before ;  it  is  even  probable  he  will  be  rather  dissuaded 
from  too  much  of  the  solitude  and  hard  study  which  that  business  re- 
quires ;  that  is  to  say,  if  other  authors  are  at  all  like  me.  Your  censures 
about  the  delay  of  my  manuscript  are  totally  misplaced ;  it.  is  true,  I 
hive  been  twice,  part  of  a  week  each  time,  at  Downend ;  but  thus  much 
you  would  allow  that  even  propriety,  had  inclination  not  been  a  compe- 
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tent  inducement,  would  have  claimed.    As  to  the  rest  of  the  time  I 
have  been  very  industrious,  but  I  did  not  know  when  I  had  finished  the 
two  first  essays  what  a  task  I  had  yet  on  my  hands.    When  I  came  to 
the  fourth  essay,  which  is  much  longer  and  more  important  (as  far  as 
the  word  important  can  apply  to  any  of  them)  than  the  others,  I  found 
it  requisite  to  write  the  first  port  of  it  anew,  and  at  five  times  the  lenglh; 
besides,  the  whole  business  is  inconceivably  tedious.    I  have  often  passed 
the  whole  day  about  two  or  three  sentences,  and  could  only  determine 
to  do  more  to-morrow ;  but  I  could  not  help  myself;  it  was  no  af&ir  of 
will.    I  have  been  so  assiduous  that  I  have  hardly  had  one  walk,  except 
the  journeys  to  Downend,  for  these  several  months ;  and  though  I  have 
been  necessitated,  often  against  my  inclination,  to  make  visits  in  the 
town,  I  have  put  oflT  a  number  of  persons  from  time  to  time  with  saying, 
"  Certainly,  Sir,  I  intend  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  you  very 
shortly."    Everything  was  wrong  in  these  two  essays  ;  there  were 
scarcely  three  pardonable  sentences  together.     This  has  given  me  a 
mingled  feeling  of  being  pleased  and  mortified ;  mortified  that  the  first 
operations  of  thought  were  so  incorrect,  but  pleased  that  I  could  clearly 
see  and  often  mend  the  faults.    The  latter  essays  will  exhibit  more  of 
the  work  of  understanding,  and  more  of  what  wiU  please  or  displease  as 
matter  of  opinion.    As  to  how  soon  they  will  be  finished  I  am  afraid  to 
pledge  myself,  after  my  past  experience  of  the  utter  impossibility  of 
moving  fast ;  but  as  I  have  only  about  half  a  dozen  sheets  to  transcribei 
with  very  slight  corrections,  I  cannot  be  many  days ;  I  am  afiraid  some- 
what more  than  a  week,  but  surely  I  think  not  two 

I  see  no  manner  of  reason  why  you  should  forswear  the  press.  How 
many  editions  would  you  have  your  works  go  through  ?  By  all  means 
write  again ;  that  is,  after  you  have  learnt  of  me  somewhat  more  sim- 
plicity of  style.  You  may  believe  me,  that  I  am  quite  worthy  to  be  a 
model  in  this  respect. 

....  Do  you  think  we  really  shall  do  anything  of  permanence  and 
of  consequence  before  we  quit  this  orb  ?  There  is  nothing  proceeding 
in  this  stupid  town  worth  notice.  I  lately  felt  high  elation  in  looking  to 
an  immense  distance  from  it,  that  is,  at  Sirius,  and  some  others  of  the 
sublime  spectacles,  in  a  glass  of  ponsiderable  power. 

I  was  sorry  you  did  not  come  to  Bath  last  autunm.  It  is  but  thirteen 
miles  from  Frome.  You  would  be  treated  very  respectfully  here,  only 
you  would  be  severely  preached.  After  the  preachers,  who  are  ex- 
tremely respectable  men,  there  are  very  few  persons  here  in  whom  I  can 

feel  any  particular  interest I  should  nauseate  the  place  if  I  had 

been  habituated  to  it  a  century.  At  first  I  felt  an  intense  loathing ;  1 
hated  every  house,  timber,  stone,  and  brick  in  the  town,  and  almost  the 
very  trees,  fields,  and  flowers,  in  the  country  round.  I  have,  indeed, 
long  since  lost  all  attachment  to  this  world  as  a  locality,  and  shall  never 
regain  it  Neither,  indeed,  for  this  do  I  care ;  we  shall  soon  leave  it  for 
ever I  now  seldom  comparatively  think  of  pQlitics  j  when  I  do. 
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it  is  with,  a  hatred  of  the  prevailing  syBtem,  which  beeones  bst 

intense  by  time. 


L.    TO  THE  BBY.   JOSEPH  HUGHES. 

Bawnend,  March  26, 1605. 

My  peas  Fkiend, —  ....  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  come  hae 
this  week,  if  I  would  see  the  person  on  whose  account  I  came.  I  am 
very  glad  also  for  the  sake  of  my  eyes,  which  were  become  very  uneasy 
by  the  exertion  of  the  mind  perhaps,  as  much  as  direct  use.  I  have  now 
nothing  to  write  but  unconnected  notices.  First,  I  have  aAmit^  I  think 
two  thirds  of  your  corrections,  a  very  large  proportion  you  will  allow, 

for  the  vanity  of  an  author I  have  made  a  very  few  corrections 

also ;  one  very  necessary  and  very  happy  one,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
part  referring  to  atheism.  As  the  passage  stood  before,  it  connected  the 
idea  of  Deity  with  pkuxj  in  a  manner  which  I  had  felt  to  disapprove  be- 
fore, but  on  considering  again,  I  felt  absolutely  must  be  altered.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  the  modes  of  expression  I  have  restored  to  the  state 
in  which  they  had  stood  before.  I  have  erased  most  of  the  marks  of  quo- 
tation, used  where  I  had  supposed  the  sentiment  to  be  expressed  by  some 
individual ;  they  are  ugly  and  foolish ;  and  by  observing  lately  the  usa^e 
of  a  distinguished  writer,  I  perceive  them  quite  useless.  I  have  erased 
also  several  notes  of  admiration  which  you  had  introduced ;  I  hate  this 
figure  mortally,  and  prohibit  most  absolutely  the  insertion  of  one  of  them 
more  than  the  very  few  which  I  felt  indispensable. 

....  I  perceive  one  mistake  in  your  manner  oi  pointing  (that  is,  ac* 
cording  to  the  standard  of  Gibbon,  and  some  other  of  the  highest  author- 
ities). When  there  are  several  nouns  of  the  nominative  case  to  one 
verb,  yon  admit  no  comma  ailer  the  last  of  these  previous  to  the  verb. 
Or  when  there  are  several  distinct,  short  members  converging-into  one 
concluding  one,  you  admit  no  stop  between  the  last  of  them  and  this  con- 
cluding one.  In  this  I  am  persuaded  you  are  wrong,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  reason,  as  well  as  the  highest  autliority.  Of  the  authority  I 
am  quite  cer^in.  A  passage  or  two  where  you  have  introduced  the 
correction  v/ill  Tihow  you  what  I  mean.  "  New  train  of  ideas,  presenting 
the  possible,  and  magnifying  the  certain,  difficulties  of  the  situation." 
"  Though  a  ir.an  is  obedient,  and  probably  will  continue  obedient,  to 
tibit."  **  They  aw  mistaken  if  they  imagine  that  the  influences  which 
guide,  or  the  moral  principles  which  impel,  this  self-applauding  pro- 
cess,'" Slc.  Now  I  feel  most  certain  that  Uie  comma  ought  to  remain  in 
all  siich  cases,  and  that  the  contrary  manner  is  a  vulgar  mode  only  of 
pdntiRg.  The  authority  of  Gibbon  is  decisive,  and  he  invariably  points, 
in  such  itt^ances,  us  I  have  done. 

There  is  anotJier  circumstance  which  I  cannot  now  describe  gramma- 
tfcalljf,  bat  of  which  I  sent  an  instance.  I  wrote,  "  Any  man,  whatever 
were  ilia  original  tendencies,  might,  by  being  led  through  a  different 
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train,  have  been  now  a  difierent  man  from  what  he  is."    Yon  put  it 
thus :  **  Whatever  hia  original  tendencies,  might,  by  his  hiving  been  led,' 
&c.    Now  in  Quch  cases,  I  think  you  will  perceive,  if  you  consider,  that 
two  past  tenses  are  an  incorrect  mode  of  expression.    When  one  past 
time  is  indicated,  the  other  thing  which  was  contemporary  with  the  time 
indicated  by  that  past  tense  was  of  course  present  as  to  that  time,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  in  the  form  used  for  present  time.    This,  however, 
is  not  a  good  example.    I  much  dislike  the  article  an  before  a  word  be- 
ginning with  t£,  as  an  universe,    I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  right  in 
this,  but  I  nauseate  the  full  broad  pronunciation  of  «  as  you,    I  cannot 
recollect  to  give  account  of  the  reasons  for  retaining  my  former  mode 
of  expression  in  places  where  you  had  modified  it,  but  I  should  not  have 
done  it  from  the  mere  vanity  of  retaining  my  awn.    I  have  excluded 
Cssar,  whom  you  introduced  among  such  men  as  "  Alfred,  Timoleon, 
&c.    It  waa  my  object  in  that  one  instance  to  have  them  all  men  of 
virtue,    I  retain  the  appellation  "  My  dear  friend,"  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  letter  of  one  of  the  two  first  essays.     I  meant  it  not  as  an 
address;  it  had  then  been  a  singularity  from  the  beginning  of  the  other 
letters,  but  merely  an  appeDation  to  stand  in  the  commencing  line,  and 

not  above  it I  saw  your  meaning  in  altering  somewhere  a  simile 

about  meteors,  but  I  instantly  recurred  to  the  former  state  of  the  compari- 
son.   It  was  indispensable  to  have  it  not  formal  and  lengthened,  but 

momentary  and  gone Somewhere  in  the  fourth  essay  I  have 

made  an  assertion  respecting  the  original  of  the  New  Testament  of  this 
kind,  that  the  terms  which  are  now  in  our  language  peculiarly  theologi- 
cal, were  not  so,  as  adopted  by  the  apostles,  but  that  they  took  their 
words  from  the  simple,  general  vocabulary  of  the  language.    I  do  not 
express  it  right  here ;  but  it  is  a  distinctly  expressed  idea  in  the  essay. 
Now,  though  I  have  no  doubt  of  this  being  true,  you  know  hem  well  qua- 
lified I  ffln  to  prove  it  so.    If  it  is  not  true  (of  which  you  v^ill  be  able  to 
judge),  it  can  be  omitted  without  making  a  violent  chasm.    If  it  is  true, 
it  is  a  remark  of  considerable  consequence  in  the  question  I  am  then 
considering.     I  have  said,  "sublimates  martial  into  moral  grandeur  ;*' 
I  do  not  know  whether  sublimate  is  exclusively  a  scientifio  word.    I  have 
used  in  one  place,  in  the  fourth  essay,  "  lustre  of  array,"  as  sjrnonymoua 
to  raiment ;  perhaps  this  is  wrong.  ...  I  have  not  one  book  of  reference 
about  me.    I  have  not  had  an  English  dictionary  of  any  kind  whatever 
during  the  whole  of  my  revision.     I  had  somewhere  used  the  word  fflrt/y 
in  connection  with  "  divine  grace,"  or  the  "  divine  Spirit's  imnsfonntng 
a  man."    I  wonder  at  your  erasing  this.     Surely  it  is  time  of  day  ^ 
take  care  what  we  assert  on  this  subject.    It  is  impossible  not  to  see 
that  the  transformation  is  very  partial,  even  in  the  best  men.     I  think  I 
must  trust  to  your  discretion  any  slight  correction  in  the  two  latter 
essays.    The  care  I  have  used  assures  me  th«y  can  need  to  be  very 
small,  unless  it  were  in  the  ideas,  and  that  is  another  thing.  «... 
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U.  TO  THE  RBV.   JOSEPH  HUGHES. 

Frome^  April  8, 1S05 
•  ...  I  left  the  correcting  of  the  two  ktter  essays  to  your  discretioo ; 
^  have  since  thought  I  should  not  Kave  done  this  absolutely,  as  there  are 
lULDy  sentences  which  you  might  be  inclined  to  modify,  on  account  of 
heir  meaning,  in  a  manner  which  I  could  not  approve.    I  request  you, 
herefore,  if  any  corrections  of  consequence  have  occurred  to  you,  to 
'^te  them,  together  with  the  expressions  as  they  stand  independently 
of  the  correction,  and  send  them  to  me.    I  am  sorry  for  every  addition 
to  yonr  trouble,  but  it  will  not  take  much  time.    You  may  think  this  one 
of  the  mean  feelings  of  an  author,  but  in  the  same  case,  yourself  the 
author  and  I  the  corrector,  you  would  have  the  same  wish.     Having  a 
manuscript  by  me  (I  wish  for  the  proof  that  I  have  been  sometime  labo- 
rious, that  you  could  see  this  manuscript)  I  shall  instantly  be  able  to 
Kfer  the  detached  expressions  or  sentences  to  their  place,  so  as  to  judge 

of  their  connections What  should  you  deem  to  be  the  reasonable 

auguries  as  to  public  success  ?  It  is  an  experiment  of  great  anxiety  to 
we,  fiiom  my  progressive  apprehension  that  the  pen  will  soon  be  my  only 
loeource.  Unless,  therefore,  I  am  successful  in  this  trial,  my  proepecti 
of  life  are  turning  again  into  darkness. 

I  am  completely  satisfied  with  myself  as  to  the  laborious  care  which  I 
haye  employed.  I  fully  feel  that  unless  this  volume  be  written  well,  I 
co!fouA  write  well.  But,  indeed,  I  am  also  certain  that  in  many  respects 
it »  written  weD. 

I  am  very  glad,  not  that  indolence  has  so  long  kept  me  from  being  an 
author,  but  glad  of  the  &ct  of  having  not  become  an  author  sooner.  A 
more  advantageous  impression  will  be  made  by  the  first  production  of  so 
mature  a  character,  than  I  shoidd  probably  have  made  by  a  progressive 
imi»'ovement  to  the  present  intellectual  pitch  from  such  an  inferior  com- 
mencement as  I  should  have  made,  even  six  or  seven  years  since.  I  am 
gratified  in  feeling  that  my  mind  was  reserved,  either  in  consequence 
of  something  in  its  essential  constitution,  or  from  the  defectiveness  of  its 
early  discipline,  for  a  late— a  very  late  maturity.  It  is  yet  progressive ; 
if  I  shall  live  six  or  ten  years,  and  can  compel  myself  to  a  rigorous, 
especially  if  to  a  sdmtijic,  discipline,  I  am  certain  it  will  ikivk  much 
hetter  then  than  it  does  now ;  though  in  the  fiiculty  of  invention  it  has 
probaUy  almost  reached  its  limit 

My  total  want  of  all  knowledge  of  intellectual  philosophy,  and  of  all 
metaphysical  reading,  I  exceedingly  deplore.  Whatever  of  this  kind 
appears  in  these  letters  is  fitnn  my  own  observation  and  reflection,  much 
more  than  from  any  other  resource.  But  everything  belonging  to  ab- 
straction has  cost  me  inconceivable  labor;  and  many  passages  which 
even  now  may  appear  not  very  perspicuous,  or  not,  perhaps,  even  true, 
are  the  fourth  or  fifth  labored  form  of  the  ideas.  I  like  my  mind  for  its 
necwj&y  of  0eeking~  the  abstraction  of  every  subject;  but,  at  the  same 
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time,  this  is,  without  more  knowledge  and  discipline,  extremely  incon- 
venient, and  sometimes  the  work  is  done  very  awkwardly  or  erroneonsly. 
How  little  a  reader  can  do  justice  to  the  labors  of  an  author,  unless 
himself  also  were  an  author !  How  often  I  have  spent  the  whole  day 
in  adjusting  two  or  thrte  sentences  amidst  a  perplexity  about  niceties, 
which  would  be  far  too  impalpable  to  be  even  comprehended,  if  one  were 
to  state  them,  by  the  greatest  number  of  readers.  Neither  is  the  reader 
aware  how  often,  aft»r  this  has  been  done,  the  sentences  or  paragraphs 
80  adjusted  were,  after  several  hours'  deliberation  the  next  day,  all 
blotted  out  The  labor  of  months  lies  in  this  discarded  state  in  the 
manuscripts,  which  I  shall  bum  when  I  know  that  the  volume  is  all 
printed.  Less  of  this  kind  of  loss,  however,  would  be  sustained  in 
making  another  volume ;  the  long  revision  which  I  have  now  finished 
having  given  me  a  most  excellent  set  of  lessons  on  composition,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  I  should  much  better  execute  the^rs^  writing,  in  the 
case  of  producing  other  works.  You  will  forgive  this  egotism ;  none 
of  it  appears  in  the  book. 

I  must  protest  against  all  alteration  of  words,  on  account  only  of  their 
being  of  similar  sound  to  words  in  their  vicinity,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
very  apparent  inadvertency.  This  is  a  very  puerile  kind  of  objection 
and  criticism. 


Lll.  TO  THE   REV.   JOSEPH  HUGHES. 

Frome,  April  20,  and  May  8,  1805. 

....  I  have  said,  ''Again,  what  is  the  value  of  all  interesting  moral 
books,  but  as  instructing  you  in  the  true  doctrine  of  happiness  ?"  You 
would  say,  "  Wherein  consists  the  value  of  all  interesting  moral  books, 
but  in  their  capacity  to  instruct  you  ?"  &c.  Both  of  us  bad.  "  Where- 
in," is  one  of  that  class  of  adverbial  compounds  which  is  discarded  by 
every  elegant  pen,  and  expressly  condemned  by  Blair  (there  are  tchereby, 
lohereaf,  whereto,  thereof,  &c.)  ;  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  admitted  one 
of  this  class  throughout  the  essays.  "  Consists"  It  is  one  of  my  laws 
of  composition  always  to  prefer  the  simple  verbs,  is,  does,  makes,  &c.,  to 
any  more  formal  words,  when  they  will  express  the  sense  as  well ;  and 
this  is  one  of  the  chief  secrets  of  simple  writing.  "  Capacity,'*^  is  not 
the  word ;  capacity  belongs  more  to  a  conscious  agent.  I  have  spent 
and  wasted  several  hours  on  this  insignificant  sentence.  There  is  no 
need  of  anything  about "  value."  Write  simply  "  again,  moral  writings 
are  instructions  on  the  subject  of  happiness.  Now  the  doctrine  of  tWa 
subject  is  declared,"  &c.  The  plainest  simplicity  is  always  necessary 
in  a  sentence  which  proposes  a  topic. 

I  have  said,  "  Your  recollections  will  tell  you  that  they  have  most  cer^ 
tainly  presumed  to  avow,  or  to  insinuate,  a  doctrine  of  happiness  which 
implies  the  Christian  doctrine  to  be  a  needless  intruder  on  omr  specula- 
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fiidos,'*  &c.  Yon  question  the  anthoritj  of  tmpHet  wHh  in  inflaitito 
mood  alter  it.  Since  it  is  grammatically  correct,  and  a  very  neat,  qnick 
way  of  getting  out  the  meaning,  I  should  venture  it  if  there  were  w 
authority.  But  there  t5  authority.  I  probably  never  use  it  in  this  man- 
ner without  either  a  distinct  recollection,  or  a  kind  of  fiunl  echo,  of  a 
sentence  in  a  long  printed  speech,  in  my  possession,  of  Fox;  a  speech 
to  which  Mr.  Favell  told  me,  that  Home  Tooke  said,  he  had  faanfly  deemed 
even  Fax  to  be  equal.  **  Excellent  illustration !  Why,  in  sncfa  a  case 
we  should  all  have  said  the  same  thing ;  but  what  stupidity  it  is  to  ttnphf 
this  to  be  such  a  case  /"    (It  is  not  a  newspaper  speech.) 

....  I  have  written,  '*  And  what  appears  in  these  illnstntioos,  aa 
the  highest  form*  of  happiness  ?  It  is  probably  that  of  a  man  feeling 
an  elevated  complacency  in  his  own  excellence,  a  proud  consciousness 
of  rectitude,"  &c.  I  have  attentively  considered  this  sentence,  and  do 
not  approve  any  alteration  in  it ;  it  expresses  just  what  I  wanted  to  ex- 
press. I  can  by  no  means  approve  making  the  form  or  kind  of  happi- 
ness, to  be  the  man  himself  who  possesses  it ;  nor  the  introduction  of  die 
word  ^  cherishing,"  or  any  word,  before  the  expression, "  a  proud  con- 
sciousness of  rectitude,"  so  as  to  separate  this  from  the  preceding  ex- 
pression, *^  an  elevated  complacency  in  his  own  excellence ;"  it  would 
be  absurd  to  describe  these  as  two  distinct  circuoistanoes  of  the  man** 
feelings.  The  latter  is  but  a  varied  expression,  an  aggravation,  an  ex- 
planation, or  whatever  you  please,  of  the  former.  The  propriety  of 
iEidmitting  this  sort  of  repetition  is  supported  by  numberless  examples  in 
Johnson  and  many  others ;  particularly  Hall  abounds  with  them.  The 
sentence  would  be  more  absolutely  correct  thus;  ''It  is  probably  the 
state  of  mmd  of  a  man  feeling,"  &c.  But  this  would  be  unpardonably 
clumsy,  and  the  point  of  correctness  is  here  of  trivial  importance. 

I  have  said,  ^  To  shade  from  sight  that  vista  which  opens  into  the  dis- 
tance of  eternity."  Incorrect ;  as  it  would  seem  to  say  that  the  termi- 
nation of  the  vista  is  actually  in  the  scene  of  the  distance.  It  will  be 
perfectly,  or  sufficiently,  correct,  to  say,  **  opens  to  the  distance  of  eter- 
nity." The  expression,  **  the  distance,"  as  used  by  an  artist,  does  not 
mean  the  measure  of  space  from  this  point  to  some  distant  one,  but  the 
scene  or  region  which  is  distant.  *^  Vastness  "  has  nothing  to  do  with 
my  meaning ;  nor  could  "  vastness  "  be  seen  through  a  vista.  •*  Distant 
eternity  "  will  not  do,  because  distance  is  the  chief  thing  I  have  in  view, 
fl»  opposed  to  the  confinement  of  all  our  attenti<xi  to  immediate  objects. 
**  Better  country;  the  heavenly,"  expresses  no  idea  of  distance ;  has  been 
used  not  many  pages  before,  and  would  here  be  a  very  heavy,  lazy,  fiu"- 
ietehad,  broken,  ending  of  the  sentence ;  ''  opens  to  the  distance  of  eter- 
nity," will,  when  connected  with  vista,  instantaneously  and  simply  give 
tlie  light  idea  to  every  mind. 

•  ...  I  have  said,  "•  Have  not  the  most  enlightened  and  devout  Chria- 

•  "brightest  image,''  9ih  edition. 
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tians,  meetiiig  death  in  their  chambers,  and  the  men  who  have  ] 
died  for  the  best  cause,"  &c.  You  say,  «  Have  not  the  most  enlightened 
and  devout  Christians,  whether  they  have  languished  in  their  chambers, 
or  have  been  consumed  at  the  stake,  disclosed  their  elevation  ?"  and  very 
much  better,  if  this  stake,  a  most  odious  word  every  way,  and  never  to 
be  tolerated  except  in  narrative,  could  be  got  out.  I  would  infinitely 
rather  be  a  little  rhetorical  and  say,  "  whether  they  have  languished  ig 
their  chambers,  or  passed  through  the  fire  of  martyrdom,  disclosed,"  &c. 
Indeed  consumed  is  too  passive  a  word ;  the  expression  should  be  one 
that  indicates  agency  on  the  part  of  the  glorious  victim.  I  think  it  is 
the  best  as  I  have  now  expressed  it 

.  .  .  .  "  This  number  is  small  indeed  compared  with,  &c.,  but  it  is 
large  enough  to  occupy  the  mind,  and  enable  it  to  spare  the  heroes  whose 
fierce  brilliance,"  &.c. 

Obscure  as  you  say.  My  meaning  is,  that  this  select  number  has  the 
effect  of  standing  representative  of  the  heathen  character,  and  to  retain 
the  mind's  devotion  to  it,  notwithstanding  so  many  of  the  great  heathen 
were  bad.  It  inflicts  a  feeling  of  misery  to  be  employed  three  or  four 
hours,  as  I  have  in  this  case  been,  about  correcting  a  despicable  senr 
tence.  I  never  had  in  my  life  a  more  perfect  feeling  than  at  this  mo- 
ment, of  having  labored  to  think  till  I  cannot  form  one  single  idea.  I 
seem  to  have  no  more  mind  than  the  inkstand. 

....  I  will  endeavor  to  introduce  one  line  of  a  note  somewhere,  ac- 
cording to  your  suggestion,  to  parry  the  imputation  of  consigning  all 
heathens  to  destruction.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  think  any  good  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  mottoes.  It  is  such 
mere  chance  to  find  or  recollect  anything  peculiarly  apposite,  and  when 
it  is  not  peculiarly  so,  one  is  always  inchned  to  say, "  Why  could  not  the 
man  have  been  quiet  ?"    How  often  I  have  said  this  in  reading  mottoes. 
Any  motto  for  the  whole  work,  and  therefore  for  the  title-page,  is  out  of 
the  question,  for  volumes  comprising  a  number  of  unconnected  subjects ; 
and  one  for  a  single  separate  essay  looks  very  like  poverty,  unless  there 
were  one  for  each,  which  would  be  quite  a  desperate  thing.  The  passage 
from  Romans,  for  the  fourth  essay,  would  be  too  strong  and  rugged  for 
an  introductory  sentiment.    Nothing  can  be  done ;  what  is  general  can- 
not be  particular,  and  is  therefore  of  no  value ;  what  is  particular  cannot 
be  general,  and  therefore  cannot  be  applicable  to  the  whole  work.    Be- 
sides, a  motto  in  English  alone  would  seem  totally  to  forswear  the 
8chdar ;  and  a  motto  in  Latin  would  not  be  of  a  piece  wiih  that  total 
exclusion  of  Latinisms  which  I  felt  necessary  to  preserve  throughout  the 
tetters,  because  it  will  be  known,  by  a  number  of  the  readers,  that  they 
were  addressed  to  a  female.  ...  I  am  very  unwilling  to  diminish  the 
applause  of  Milton.    The  short  notice  of  him  in  the  last  letter  giv9S  no 
proper  place  for  a  general  estimate  of  his  merits,  and  in  that  particular 
respect  in  which  I  have  cited  him,  the  applause  is  correct ;  he  is  evan- 
getical  far  beyond  every  poet  of  consequence  besides,  except  those  whose 
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luunes  I  have  mentioned  after  him.  If  you  think  it  very  necetauy,  I  wiU 
write  a  short  note  to  say,  that  I  do  not  mistake  him  actually  for  Raphael 
or  Gabriel.  I  deem  a  page  or  two,  aboat  where  hia  name  is  connectftd 
with  that  of  Pascal,  the  best  in  the  volumes. 

....  All  my  considerations  about  language  have  resulted  in  an 
aversion  to  the  formal,  squared,  built  style,  of  which  I  observe  many 
Instances  of  the  present  time,  so  different  from  the  easy  and  liminJ^^ 
style  of  Bolingbroke. 

The  style  of  your  predictions  certainly  raises  the  pitch  of  mine ; 

yet  I  can  by  no  means  be  so  sanguine  as  to  expect  the  speedy  sale  of  a 
thousand  copies,  or  the  speedy  call  for  a  second  edition.  For  one  thing, 
no  review  will  praise  me,  whether  it  were  conducted  by  orthodox  divines, 
by  Socinians,  or  by  Deists.  No  man  might  more  jusUy  appropriate  the 
hackneyed  motto,  ^^NuUius  jurare  maghtri^'* — but  the  consequence  wiU 
he,  that  no  magister  will  approve  or  befriend  me. 


Lin.      TO  MRS.    MANT. 

Frome^JiprU  25,  1805. 

....  I  had  not  heard  of  Mr.  — 's  death  before  I  received  your  letter. 
I  felt  a  very  pensive  sentiment,  while  I  so  easily  and  so  vivi<Uy  recalled 
my  interviews  and  conversations  with  him.  I  seemed  to  see  and  hear 
him  as  distinctly,  as  when  I  used  to  sit  or  walk  with  him.  I  really  had 
a  great  esteem  for  him ;  but  yet,  my  dear  friend,  we  perfectly  know,  that 
his  character  was  an  extremely  defective  one,  even  since  his  becoming  a 
Christian  professor,  not  to  go  so  far  back  as  his  juvenile  history.  Alas ! 
my  dear  friend,  how  few  are  the  persons  that  display  the  full  consistent 

nobleness  of  the  Christian  character.     In  spite,  however,  of  Mr. 's 

Mhng  faults,  I  retained  such  an  impression  of  his  uniform,  friendly 
attention  to  me,  and  of  his  ample  knowledge,  from  which  I  gained  much 
and  various  information  which  will  be  always  useful  to  me,  that  1  did 
feel  a  greater  impression  from  the  information  of  his  death,  than  I  had 
felt  on  account  of  any  removal  for  a  long  time  before,  and  more  than  I 
should  from  hearing  of  the  death  of  any  person  in  Chichester  except 
one,  and  that  one  is  R.  Mant. 

....  How  very  far  you  are  from  envying  the  frivolous  taste,  or  the 
mean  selfishness  and  spite,  which  have  been  the  causes  of  your  having 
BO  little  intimacy,  and  partly  losing  the  degree  that  you  once  had  with 

.     How  infinitely  preferable  it  is  for  you  to  go  alone,  than  to  go 

their  way  for  the  sake  of  company,  especially  while  you  can  have  at  any 
hour,  and  every  hour,  the  company  of  the  greatest  Power  and  the  best 
Friend  in  the  universe.  All  company  will  be  insipid  to  a  thoughtful 
mind  if  it  is  deprived  of  this ;  if  it  enjoy  this  habitually,  it  will  be  in  a  very 
great  degree  independent  of  all  other.  I  say,  in  a  great  degree,  for  we  have 
an  felt,  how  desirable  is  agreeable  human  society,  and  have  been  glad 
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when  we  have  had  easy  access  to  it.  To  become  qmte  independent  of  U 
18  such  an  attainment  that  even  /,  who  have  many  dispositions  tendipg 
to  solitude,  and  those  dispositions  confinned  by  habit,  have  not  yet  quite 
reached  such  a  state  of  mind.  If  I  could  fully  have  had  my  will,  how* 
ever,  I  should,  since  I  came  to  this  place,  have  been  very  much  of  a 
recluse.  And,  indeed,  on  the  whole,  I  have  been  so.  Long  spaces  of 
time  during  the  last  months  have  been  passed  in  a  more  solitary  maniwr 
than  any  former  part  of  my  life ;  and  I  have  deemed  it  a  piece  of  good 
fortune  when  I  have  passed  a  number  of  days  without  going  out  of  the 
house,  and  without  any  one  calling  on  me.  Indeed  I  am  very  seldom 
called  on,  for  I  never  invite  any  one,  except  two  sisters  of  great  worth  in 
this  town,  and  they  have  only  called  once.  The  time  that  I  spend  with 
the  family  in  whose  house  I  lodge  is  extremely  little.  I  systematicaHy 
make  it  as  little  as  possible,  because  I  have  my  own  affiurs.  I  have  been 
a  rather  assiduous  student  since  I  came  into  this  house ;  though  stiU 
there  is  great  room  to  mend.  It  is  most  melancholy  to  review  my  life, 
and  see  the  habitual  indolence  wluch  has  made  it  barren. 

....  What  are  the  feelings  with  which  you  meet  another  spring? 
Are  you  still  as  insulated  from  acquaintance  ?    Do  you  continue  to  enjoy 
the  consolations  of  religion  ?    I  have  no  doubt,  you  still  feel  the  same 
detachment,  happy  detachment  I  may  most  justly  call  it,  from  an  anxious 
love  of  life.    Think,  my  dear  friend,  what  a  noble  point  of  superiority 
this  is  to  the  state  of  the  persons  around  you,  however  gay,  young,  or  pros- 
perous, who  yet  would  feel  horror-struck  at  the  idea  of  death.    I^t  this 
great  concern  of  being  ready,  habitually  ready  for  death,  be  our  foremost 
every  day  and  every  hour,'and  then  life  may  take  its  chance.    How  litde 
has  he  to  fear,  who  does  not  fear  to  die  !    Be  this,  then,  always  the  first 
and  foremost,  and  then  let  the  other  matters  come  as  they  may,  or  as  they 
please.    I  say,  let  them  come  as  they  may ;  and  I  say  this  with  a  much 
better  grace  than  if  all  were  gay  and  prosperous  in  my  own  life  and 
prospects ;  but  I  was  born  with  an  unchangeable  tendency  to  melancholy, 
and  shall  probably  never  want  actual  causes  for  it.     As  for  instance, 
though  my  eyes  have  for  the  last  year  and  more  been  more  easy  and 
sound  than  several  years  before,  yet  the  infallible  symptoms  that  they 
will  at  length  be  darkened,  gradudly  and  steadily,  and  of  late  more  per- 
ceptibly increase.    Before  I  left  Chichester  a  slight  strealc  began  to  pass 
before  them.    This  cloud  has  been  increasing  in  size  ever  since,  and  by 
enlarging  still  a  few  years  more,  will  bring  on  a  total  eclipse.    It  is  en- 
tirely beyond  the  reach  of  any  medical  application.    I  have  this  darkjiess, 
therefore,  fully  in  prospect.  Again,  two  or  three  years  since  the  gland  in 
front  of  my  neck  began  to  swell ;  it  has  continued  to  swell  in  spite  of 
every  remedy,  and  very  rapidly  since  I  came  to  this  town,  in  consequence 
of  the  greater  effort  necessary  to  speak  within  wide  walls  ;  if  during  a 
few  months  more  I  find  it  still  increase,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
give  over  preaching,  and  that  for  ever ;  for  every  professional  man  agrees 
that  the  complaint  cannot,  in  a  person  of  my  age,  be  cured ;  all  that  can 
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bedonewiD  be  to  endeavor  to  check  its  progress,  and  I  have  oowacaredj 
any  hope  that  this  can  be  done  while  I  continue  to  preach.  I  have  there- 
fore the  expectation,  that  not  long  hence,  I  must  lose  this  mean  of  doing 
some  little  good,  and  this  source  of  support.  As  to  jay  matrimooial 
hopes,  if  this  threatened  event  take  place,  those  hopes  are  deferred  in- 
definitely, and  perhaps  for  ever ;  unless  the  business  of  authorship  should 
prore  more  lucrative  than  I  have  any  clear  right  to  expect  ....  Thus 
you  see,  I  make  out  some  right  to  talk  to  you  in  the  strain  of  consolatkm. 
I  say  to  you  again.  Let  us  live  for  God  and  eternity,  and  then  let  Time 
do  as  it  pleases.  But  yet,  even  as  to  time,  with  aU  its  evils,  if  we  are 
really  the  servants  of  the  Almighty,  he  will  make  all  things  work  t(v> 
gether  for  our  good,  and  we  shall  one  day  thank  him  with  emotioQS  of 
rapture  for  all  the  pains  which  he  has  mingled  in  our  lot  .... 


LIV.   TO  THE   REV.   JOHN   PAWCETT. 

Frame t  May  23, 1805. 
My  dear  Frfend, — It  is  altogether  in  vain  to  attempt  any  excuse  for 
answering  a  letter  from  a  friend  fifteen  or  sixteen  months  after  it  waa 
received.  I  can  only  wish  that  tlie  condenmation  may  fiaill  on  the  right 
point  of  the  character,  and  that  excessive  indolence,  or  anything  else, 
may  be  imputed,  rather  than  the  want  of  a  sincere  and  ever-constant  re- 
gard. I  own  it  rests  simply  on  my  assertion  that  this  has  not  been  the 
cause  of  my  long  silence,  which  would  in  no  part  of  the  world  be  deemed 
a  proof  of  friendship.  But  I  have  my  own  consciousness  that  the  per- 
manence of  friendly  regard  depends  in  my  mind  on  the  estimates  of  my 
judgment,  and  that  you  hold  the  same  place  in  my  judgment  now,  when 
the  delusions  of  youth  are  passed  away.  The  valued  associate  of  some 
of  the  most  interesting  years  of  my  life  will  be  very  often  recalled  to 
thought  and  afl^ction,  even  to  it^r  latest  periods.  And  I  trust  that  both 
our  lives,  through  whatever  scenes  they  may  separately  pass,  will  be 
distinguished  by  that  piety  which  will  conduct  them  to  close  in  the 
same  point, — an  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  social  and  eternal  felicity. 
It  appears  to  me  a  very  long  time  since  our  walks  and  conversation  at 
Brearl«y ;  the  memory  however  of  that  period  is  still  extremely  vivid, 
and  I  am  persuaded  will  always  remain  so.  How  many  particular  mo- 
ments, pUces,  incidents,  and  dialogues,  I  could  recount  If  I  were  with 
yOu  I  should  feel  it  very  interesting  to  spend  a  few  hours  in  comparing 
(Wr  recollections,  especially  in  a  visit  to  the  very  places  to  which  those 
recollections  wo«ld  refer.  It  is  not  improbable  that  I,  though  my 
memory  is  a  very  defective  one,  should  have  the  stronger  traces  of  those 
conrersations  and  incidents,  from  this  cause,  that  a  person  who  leaves 
a  place,  and  who  has  consequently  no  later  associations  with  it  to  ob- 
hterate  the  earlier  ones,  looks  back  through  a  clearer  medium,  so  to 
"peak,  to  a  former  period,  and  to  the  circumstancea  of  the  place  where 
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iie  then  lived.  In  that  direction  of  his  thoughts  notluiig  aeenui  to  fltai4 
between  him  and  the  distant  object  You,  on  the  contrary,  have  passed 
through  a  long  series  of  events  and  social  communicationB  in  the  samp 
neighborhood,  and  these  would  be  found  to  occupy  and  crowd  the  latter 
part  of  your  retrospect  so  much,  as  probably  to  render  the  remoter  ciiv 
cumstances  much  less  distinct  I  wonder  which  of  us  feels  to  have 
undergone  the  greater  change  by  the  course  of  time.  It  seems  to  me 
hardly  possible  that  you  should  more  emphatically  feel  yourself  a  dif^ 
rent  person  from  what  you  were  twelve  or  fourteen  years  since,  than  J 
do.  And  yet  one  great  circumstance  in  your  situation  which  is  not  in 
mine,  your  domestic  relation,  would  seem  sufficient  of  itself  to  change 
almost  the  whole  economy  of  feeling.  In  this  great  article  I  find  it 
quite  impossible  to  imagine  to  myself  .the  nature  of  the  new  <N*der  of 
sentiments,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  must  take  place  of  what  veas 
the  general  habit  of  feeling  before.  I  can,  however,  very  easily  con- 
ceive your  tender  relations  to  form  an  estimable  source  of  happiness,  on 
which  I  can  cordially  congratulate  you,  while  I  think  of  you  as  passing 
your  life  habitually  with  a  friend  who  loves  you,  and  whom  you  love, 
and  surrounded  by  a  number  of  rising  beings  (how  many  ?)  in  whom 
you  are  destined  to  take  a  most  affectionate  interest  to  the  last  moment 
of  your  life.  How  far  does  your  happiness,  with  the  aid  of  these  in- 
terests, exceed  what  you  can  imagine  it  possible  to  have  attained  without 
them  7  May  I  suppose  that  you  are  tivice  as  happy  as  you  could  have 
been  in  the  insulated  state  to  which  I  am  still  condemned  ?  But  even 
a  lower  supposition  than  this  will  give  me  cause  to  commiserate  my 
own  destiny,  thus  far.  When  that  destiny  may  change  is  beyond  even 
conjecture.  My  situation  in  this  respect  would  be  altered  in  a  very  shoit 
time,  if  woridly  circumstances  gave  me  any  prospect  of  competence ; 
but  slender  and  precarious  means,  in  times  like  the  present,  doom  a 
man  to  bear  his  solitude  as  well  as  he  can.  I  have  a  thousand  times 
felt  a  vain  regret  on  this  subject,  not  only  on  account  of  being  precluded 
from  one  of  Uie  capital  means  of  felicity,  and  even  of  improvement,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  effect  which  I  can  perceive  this  exclusion  to  have 
on  my  character.  It  assists  a  very  strong  tendency  which  I  feel  to 
misanthropy. 

I  have  long  been  taught  and  compelled  by  observation  to  form  a  verf 
bad  opinion  of  mankind ;  this  conviction  is  irresistible ;  but  .at  the  same 
time  I  am  aware  of  the  Christian  duty  of  cultivating  a  benevolence  as 
ardent  as  if  the  contrary  estimate  of  human  character  were  true.  I 
feel  it  most  difficult  to  preserve  anything  like  this  benevolence ;  my  mind 
recoils  from  human  beings,  excepting  a  very  few,  into  a  cold,  interior 
retirement,  where  it  feels  as  if  dissociated  from  the  whole  creation.  I 
do  not,  however,  in  any  degree  approve  this  tendency,  and  I  earnestly 
wish  and  pray  for  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Of  my  studies  I  cannot  give  you  any  account.  As  &r  as  I  haVI 
attended  to  anything  which  could  at  all  deserve  that  name,  it  has  been 
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iBtbeflKMtdesiiHoiy  maimer  imaginaUe.  I  have  oevor  yet  eveceeded 
in  forming  or  adhering  to  any  kind  of  plan  or  ajBtem.  For  many  yearn 
past  I  have  read  comparatively  but  little,— -a  neglect  which  I  feel  daily 
and  hourly  cause  to  regret,  and  which  very  lately  I  have  begnn  in  aome 
degree  to  remedy,  or  rather  to  reform.  Observation  of  foots  and  of  the 
living  world,  has  perhaps,  on  some  subjects,  given  me  the  feeling  of 
having  better  materials  for  forming  opinions  than  books  could  supply ; 
but  on  very  many  of  the  greatest  subjects  books  must  be  the  principal 
imU'nctors.  I  often  mix  together  in  the  most  confused  manner  the  read- 
ing of  books  of  quite  opposite  quality.  As  for  instance,  I  lately  read  at 
the  same  time,  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  and  Baxter's  Account  of  his 
own  Life  and  Times.  The  work  of  Gibbon  excites  my  utmost  admira* 
tion;  not  so  much  by  the  immense  learning  and  industry  which  it  di»» 
plays,  as  by  the  commanding  intellect,  the  keen  sagacity,  apparent  in 
almost  every  page.  The  admiration  of  his  ability  extends  even  to  his 
manner  of  showing  his  hatred  of  Christianity,  which  is  exquisitely  subtle 
and  acute,  and  adapted  to  do  very  great  mischief^  even  where  there  is 
not  the  smallest  avowal  of  hostility.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  a  great 
part  of  the  early  histOTy  of  the  Christian  church  was  exactly  such  as  a 
man  like  him  could  have  wished.  There  i$  no  doubt  that  in  his  hands, 
Fathers,  Councils,  and  the  ancient  contests  and  mutual  persecntJOM 
of  Christian  parties,  take  their  worst  form ;  but  after  every  allowance 
for  this  historian's  malignity,  it  is  impossible  not  to  contemplate  with 
disgust  and  reprobation  a  great  part  of  what  the  Christian  world  has 

been  accustomed  to  revere 

I  have  lately  begun  to  read  the  works  of  Charles  Leslie.  Happening 
to  see  the  old  volumes  in  the  library  of  an  acquaintance,  I  recollected  the 
veiy  strong  manner  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  once  spoke  of  this  writer.  I 
intend  to  read  a  large  proportion  of  him  with  the  most  careful  attention. 
From  what  I  have  seen  thus  far,  I  doubt  if  there  be  in  our  language  a 
theological  writer  of  greater  talents  in  the  field  of  argument  I  am  gra- 
tified in  the  extreme  degree  by  his  most  decisive  reasonings  against  the 
Deists.  A  great  part  of  his  work  seems  to  be  against  the  Deists,  Soci- 
nians,  and  Jews.  Some  of  them  are  in  defence  of  the  established  church, 
which  of  course  it  is  now  very  needless  to  read.  He  was  very  fierce 
against  dissenters. 
Your  Ufe,  I  have  been  informed,  is  most  completely  filled  with  employ* 

menu  and  I  rejoice  that  the  employment  will  be  of  high  utility 

I  hope  the  consciousness  of  this  utility  and,  I  may  add,  the  temporal  ad- 
vantage will  alleviate,  and  in  some  imperfect  [degree  reward]  the  toil. 

For  the  supreme  reward  you  must  wait  till  another  period I 

would  egress  to  your  father  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  grateful  [sense] 
which  I  shall  never  lose,  of  the  advantages  I  derived  from  being  his 
pnpil.  Each  review  of  the  progress  of  my  mind  (as  for  as  I  may  be 
aiiowed  to  regard  that  progress  as  a  course  of  improvement)  recalls  him 
to  my  Qiemory  as  a  wise  and  friendly  preceptor,  of  whom  I  shall  never 
cease  to  think  with  afifection  and  veneration. 
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I  am  ashamed  to  revert  to  the  old  subject  of  authorship.  It  aeems 
yon  had  heard  more  than  a  year  since,  that  I  was  going  to  print  a  num- 
ber of 'essays.  I  supposed  so  myself,  as  I  had  written  enough  at  that 
time  for  a  moderate  volume.  But  on  consideration  I  felt,  that  one 
veiy  long  essay  (on  the  subject  of  the  Metropolis)  would  not  be  exactly 
the  thing  to  appear  in  a  first  publication.  I  had  therefore  a  good  deal 
more  to  write  to  make  a  reasonable  quantity ;  and  when  I  began  the  cri- 
tical revision  (now  as  much  as  eight  or  nine  months  since)  of  the  whole 
mass,  I  was  confounded  at  the  crudeness,  feebleness,  or  inelegance,  that 
met  my  sight  in  every  page,  and  almost  every  paragraph.  The  revision 
and  correction  cost  me,  I  really  believe,  as  much  labor  as  the  whole  pre- 
vious composition,  though  composition  is  a  task  in  which  I  am  miseraUy 
slow.  At  length  two  volumes,  12mo.,  are  nearly  through  the  press,  and 
would  have  been  finished  some  time  since,  but  for  a  general  refusal  of  the 

printers  to  work  witliout  higher  wages I  am  not  very  sanguine 

of  success ;  for  one  thing,  because  there  are  other  reasons  than  those  of 
pure  criticism,  why  no  review  will  probably  praise  me.  If  I  should  be 
successful,  and  if  I  become  disabled  for  personal  public  services,  I  shall 

devote  myself  entirely  to  the  business  of  writing The  person  to 

whom  the  letters  which  make  the  essays,  were  addressed,  is  the  female 
friend  to  whom  my  affections  are  irrevocably  devoted 


LV.    TO  MES.    GOWING. 

FVomCy  August,  1805 
My  deae  Feiend, — .  ...  I  have  numberless  times  wished  to  hear 
about  you,  and  should  have  solicited  you  to  write,  but  from  knowing  how 
much  you  dislike  the  task.  I  expected  to  have  seen  you  before  this  time, 
and  am  amazed  to  think,  that  almost  four  months  have  elapsed  since  my 
last  visit.  How  have  you  been,  and  what  have  you  been  doing  since  then . 
How  strange  it  feels  to  me,  that  I  who  have  lived  years  in  your  house 
and  daily  society,  should  not  now  be  certain,  whether  you  are  in  health, 
whether  you  have  any  determinate  plans,  whether  the  girls  are  with  you, 
whether  you  are  reconciled,  for  the  time,  to  your  house,  and  all  the  other 
things  which  I  used  so  lately  to  know  habitually,  and  which  it  would  be 
at  this  moment  an  animated  pleasure,  or  at  least  interest  (for  it  would 
partly  depend  for  being  pleasure  or  not,  on  your  being  happy  or  not),  to 
be  able  to  learn.  My  dear  friend,  I  feel  that  time  does  not  at  all  lessen 
my  regard  for  you ;  in  every  instance,  in  my  past  experience,  I  have 
found  a  very  little  time  of  absence  and  distance  from  those  with  whom  I 
had  associated  to  be  a  very  complete  test  of  the  kind  and  degree  of  my 
interest  in  them ;  if  that  interest  has  been  slight,  and  caused  merely  by 
having  associated  with  them,  I  have  always  found  it  sink  avwiy  after  a 
very  short  time ;  much  less  than  a  year's  absence  would  annihilate  it 
But  I  retain  for  you  as  cordial  a  friendship  as  on  the  pensive  day  thai  I 
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left  your  house.  Bdleve  me,  my  excelleBt  frieod,  yoa  are,  and  alimja 
will  be  dear  to  me.  I  would  ask  twenty  questions  aboot  you,  and  yoar 
fiunilj,  and  your  course  of  life,  but  that  I  cannot  know  for  asking.  But 
why  will  you  not  let  me  know  ?  Surely  it  would  not  be  so  very  severe 
a  grievance  for  once  to  write  part  of  a  sheet  Surely  you  know,  that  / 
do  not  mind  about  letters  not  being  written  fine.  And  you  do  me  extreme 
injustice  if  you  do  not  believe,  that  any  intelligence  from  yon  would  be 

most  welcome I  rather  expect  to  isee  your  neighborhood  before 

the  eDd  of  next  month.    My  mode  of  life  is  much  the  same,  month  after 
month ;  I  continue  as  much  a  recluse  as  I  well  can ;  the  difficulty  ia  to 
make  this  recluse  life  a  diligent  one ;  I  am  almost  despairing  of  ever  be- 
ing able  to  make  my  life  anything  worth,  whether  alone  or  sociaL    My 
mind  seems  for  ever  to  carry  about  with  it  five  hundred  weight  of  earth, 
or  lead,  or  some  other  heavy  and  useless  material,  which  denies  it  aU 
power  of  contin ued  exertion.    How  much  I  could  regret,  that  induatry  and 
all  other  virtues  are  not,  by  the  constitution  of  nature,  as  necessary  and 
inevitable  as  the  descent  of  water  down  a  hill,  and  of  all  heavy  bodies  to 
the  earth.    There  has  indeed  been  a  considerable  quantity  of  mental  hard 
exercise  in  maufacturing  and  finishing  the  essays  lately  published ;  bat 
this  exertion  was  all  by  bits  and  pieces,  and  I  have  acquired  even  no  degrtt 
o(  aBjUuDg  like  a  habit  of  strong  exercise  by  the  employment    I  have 
kept  for  you  one  of  a  few  copies  which  I  had  for  something  lesa  than  the 
Tegukt  price  at  which  they  are  sold.    The  book  is  considerably  leas  than, 
from  the  quantity  of  paper  which  it  seemed  to  fill  in  writing,  I  had  ex- 
pected it  to  make  when  printed.    I  will  bring  you  this  when  I  eome.    J  do 
not  know  at  all  in  what  manner  the  thing  sells ;  I  shall  not,  however,  be 
much  disappointed  if  I  should  gain  by  it  a  good  deal  less  than  a  hundred 
thoosand  pounds.     I  am  afraid  you  and  I  were  not  bom  to  find  traps  for 
catching  crowds  of  those  wandering  guineas  and  bank-notes,  with  which 
some  parts  of  this  our  earth  seem  to  abound,  and  which  some  people, 
who  do  not  seem  so  much  wiser  any  other  roay  than  one's  self,  have  such 
a  wonderful  knack  of  tricking  into  their  possession. 

•  ...  I  have  done  more  justice  to  the  beautiful  season  this  year  than 
in  many  former  ones ;  for  I  have  taken  many  solitary  walks,  and  with  a 
^k  and  pencil  in  my  hand  have  done  my  best  to  catch  all  the  ideas, 
images,  objects,  and  reflections,  that  the  most  beautiful  aspects  and  scenes 
of  nature  could  supply.  I  have  felt  it  of  some  consequence  to  me,  if  I  am 
to  write  again,  to  assemble  as  many  natural  facts  and  images  as  possible^ 
to  supply  what  may  be  called  colors  to  writing.  I  must  increase  the 
^ock,  or  I  shall  soon  be  out^  as  I  have  expended  a  great  deal  of  material 
on  what  is  already  written. 

Into  company  I  cannot  actually  take  this  book  and  pencil,  but  I  en- 
deavor to  seize  fast  every  remarkable  circumstance,  and  each  disclosure 
of  character  that  I  witness,  and  then,  when  I  return  to  my  room,  they  go 
by  dozens  into  my  book. 
I  keep  to  my  text  on  the  subject  of  forming  new  friendships ;  I  am 
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quite  too  old  for  it    When  I  see  people  good  and  sensible,  I  am  glad  d 
it  for  their  sake,  not  for  my  own 


LVI.   TO  THE   EEV.   DE.   EYLAND. 

Frome^  Augtut,  1805. 

Deae  Sie, — ^I  am  ashamed  that  I  have  not  sooner  acknowledged  your 
very  friendly  letter,  which  gratified  me  the  more  as  the  time  in  which  it 
was  written  appeared  to  be  actually  stolen  from  the  urgent  claims  of  multi- 
plied duties.  My  envy  has  been  numberless  times  excited  by  thinking 
of  your  fiujulty  of  despatching  such  a  variety  of  literary  and  other  busi- 
ness within  the  short  space  of  each  month ;  and  I  have  often,  very  often, 
made  you  a  lesson  of  mortification  to  my  own  incurable  indolence.  Yet  I 
am  still  unwilling  to  confess  to  myself  that  it  is  incurable,  and  would  hope 
that  a  sense  of  duty,  especially  when  aided  by  some  measure  of  success, 
will  yet  prevail  to  excite  me  to  vigorous  and  persevering  exertion.  When 
the  listlessness  returns,  I  trust  the  recollection  of  your  exhortations  and 
approbation  will  not  be  found  a  slight  stimulus,  as  assuredly  it  will  be 
felt  a  very  strong  reproach.  I  sincerely  wish  to  render  what  service  I 
may  to  the  best  cause,  and  if  what  has  already  appeared  shall  in  any 
degree  have  this  effect,  I  would  be  thankful  to  Heaven.  Vanity  is  not 
probably  my  besetting  sin,  though  it  were  in  vain  to  disavow  the  indwell- 
ing of  too  much  of  this  part  and  proof  of  human  depravity.  But  I  have 
no  reason  to  reckon  on  such  success  as  should  greatly  elate  this  very 
despicable  passion,  even  if  it  were  more  prevalent  than  it  is  in  my  mind ; 
especially  as  I  have  reason  to  expect  the  censure  or  contempt  of  one 
class  of  professed  Christians,  and  of  the  most  popular  of  those  things 
called  reviews,  which  contribute  so  much  to  lead  and  determine  public 
opinion.  I  shall  not  cease  to  pray  for  a  pure  Christian  zeal,  and  for  di- 
vine assistance,  to  do  what  little  an  individual  can  do  in  this  unhappy 
world.  Have  you  never  been  inclined  to  regret  that  you  were  not  reserved 
to  come  into  it  in  that  future  glorious  age  when  there  will  be  so  little 
necessary  of  the  'present  order  of  Christian  duties, — ^the  zealous  opposition 
to  iniquity  and  error  ? 

I  have  been  constantly  gratified  to  hear  of  your  good  health,  and  very 
active  and  successful  labors.  May  the  prospect  of  the  crown  still  ani- 
mate those  labors,  and  a  gracious  Providence  long  protract  the  health 
and  vigor  requisite  for  prosecuting  them. 

....  I  felt  a  degree  of  exultation  to  hear  at  last  of  the  purchase  of 
the  premises  in  Stokes  Croft.*  It  is  a  very  noble  acquisition  to  the 
cause :  and  we  cannot  doubt  of  an  effect  resulting  which  will  continue 
even  to  the  end  of  time.  What  have  we  to  pray  for  next,  but  ♦that  tha 
ehurch  may  become  prolific  of  combined  talent  and  piety,  so  that  a  very 

*  The  present  site  of  the  Baptist  College. 
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kiife  nmnber  of  young  men  may  come  finth  qualified  and  t 

agents  of  the  divine  power,  to  extend  that  kin|pdom  which  shall  at  length 

be eztended, as  to  its  space,  over  the  earth;  and  aa  to  its  dmatiaaa 

throagh  eternity  ? 

May  we,  my  dear  sir,  and  our  friends,  be  the  eternal 
participants  of  its  glory. 


LVn.   TO  MRS.    COWING. 

Mt  dear  Pbiehd, — ^I  have  for  several  weeks  past  intended  to  write 

to  yon  against  the  Sunday To  this  I  am  prompted  by  an  afibc- 

tionate  regard  for  you,  which  time  and  absence  do  not  diminish,  and 
which  I  shall  never  lose.  I  am  certain  I  «hall  never  lose  it,  because  I 
completely  know  the  structure  of  my  own  mind,  and  know  that  I  never 
lose  any  sentiment  which  is  absolutely  founded  on  the  estimates  of  my 
jndgment  And  I  hope  I  do  not  need  to  say  to  yon  again,  that  my  esti- 
mate of  you  is  very  high.  I  must  however  observe  to  you,  that  I  have 
inany  tim^s  been  hart  by  your  seeming  not  to  believe  me  sincere  when 
expressing  such  an  estimate.  I  have  always  been  perfectly  sin- 
cere when  using  even  the  strongest  expressions  that  I  have  at  any  time 
iised.  It  is  true  that  a  half-smiling  manner  has  sometimes  accompanied 
these  expressions ;  but  that  was  your  fault ;  I  can  never  help  this  manner 
when  I  perceive  that  a  person  does  not  believe  what  I  am  saying.  Do 
not  then  doubt  my  sincerity  when  I  now  assure  you  once  more  that  I  feel 
for  you  a  very  great  degree  of  mingled  respect  and  afiection ;  and  that 
Jon  are  one  of  the  very  small  number  of  persons  that  I  have  ever  known, 
whose  action  I  shall  always  be  anxious  to  retain,  and  shall  rejoice  in 
every  indication  that  it  is  not  lessened  nor  lost. 

Though  I  experience  uniformly  the  utmost  attention  and  respect  fnm 
the  fiunily  in  whose  house  I  am,  I  have  never  felt  myself  at  home  since  I 
M  your  house.  I  never  use  the  word  home  when  speaking  of^  or  le- 
tiinung  to,  the  place  of  my  residence.  Whenever  the  word  has  occurred, 
my  heart  has  rejected  it,  and  recalled  you,  my  dear  friend,  to  my  thoughts. 
With  you  I  felt  .happy  to  pass  a  number  of  hours  each  day,  till  I  felt  the 
aMate  necessity  and  duty  of  literary  labor  imposed  on  me,  and  that  my 
extreme  slowness  of  execution  made  all  my  time  seem  too  little  to  do 
^^nything  like  what  I  wished.  But  even  this  allowed  many  pleasing  so* 
ml  hours. 
1  wish  you  happy,  my  dear  friend,  and  regret  the  unpleasant  ciremn- 
(taoces  that  attend  you.  Probably,  however,  your  prospects  include 
^cine  things  which  in  one  way  will  be  an  alleviation.  Allow  me  to  urge 
J^tt  with  great  earnestness  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  measure  of 
fe  highest  cH^er  of  consolations.  How  many  thousand  times  I  have 
JWohed  to  cultivate  personal  religion,  and  especially  that  part  of  it 
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wliich  coti8i«tB  in  the  direct  exercises  of  devotion,  with  a  much  mow 
aerioms  diligence.  I  am  still  making  the  same  resolutions,  and  not  with- 
ont  hope.  I  would  entreat  yoa  also  to  adopt  this  great  exp^ent  for 
happiness.  We  perfectly  feel  (and  no  instructions  can  make  us  more 
eleiu*ly  understand)  that  we  shall  be  happy  or  not  in  proportion  to  the 
prevalence  or  the  want  of  habitual  devotion  to  the  AUnighty.  We  are 
perfectly  convinced  too,  that  He  will  most  certainly  take  a  Idnd  and  pa- 
rental care  of  everything  that  concerns  even  the  temporal  interests  of 
those  who  are  his  devoted  servants.  Amidst  the  uncertainty  of  my  pros- 
pects I  often  wish  to  feel  the  full  value  of  this  consolation.  Do  you  also, 
my  dear  friend,  have  recourse  to  this  noblest  cause  of  hope. 

....  What  an  immensity  of  beauty  has  spread  over  all  your  neigb- 
borhood  since  I  was  there.  I  have  walked  very  little  since  then,  but 
have  been  delighted  at  every  sight  of  a  hedge,  tree,  or  field.  A  few  days 
sinoe  I  walked  to  the  top  of  a  very  high  hill  about  four  miles  from  here, 
and  saw  a  vast  and  beautiful  prospect  on  almost  every  side. 

Having  gone  through  the  whole' of  my  late  literary  job  without  the 
help  of  an  English  dictionary  of  any  kind,  I  have  just  now  received  as  a 
present,  from  I  do  not  know  whom  nor  where,  Johnson's  great  dictionary, 
new  and  elegantly  bound, — a  book  that  must  have  cost,  I  suppose,  four 
guineas.  I  am  much  obliged  to  them,  whoever  they  are ;  and  BhaJl  be 
so  much  the  better  provided  for  my  next  literary  labors.  I  am  begin- 
ning anxiously  to  consider  what  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  those  labow, 
and  do  not  yet  know 


LVIII.    TO   THE   REV.    JOSEPH   HUGHES. 

J?V<wi«,  Aug.  20, 3805. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  have  received  your  two  notes,  as  well  as  your 
letter.  I  repeat  to  you  that  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  animated  activity 
with  which  you  have  promoted  my  interests ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time) 
I  cannot  but  be  sorry  for  the  personal,  detailed,  and  wnliteraiy  trouble 
which  it  must  have  cost  to  sell  a  hundred  and  forty  books.  I  rt»y 
onght  not,  and  cannot  wish,  to  tax  your  friendship  so  far. 

Five  hundred  copies  disposed  of  in  so  short  time  mighty  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, be  considered  as  an  extraordinary  success,  if  so  much  of  it 
were  not  owing  to  a  few  friendly  individuals.  Allow  me  to  suggest  te 
you  not  to  send,  in  any  way,  any  hastening  intimation  to  any  of  the 

reviewers.    L- paid  a  very  good  price  for  this  kind  of  impatient®' 

In  some  of  the  reviews  the  later  the  notice  and  the  better.  For  which 
of  them  will  Hall  write  his  critique,  if  he  do  write  one  ?  Such  a  one 
as  he  would  write  would  not  be  accepted  in  the  Monthly,  which  com 
do  one  the  greatest  service,  and  which  will,  in  aU  probability,  do  an  inju- 
ry. If  a  plausive  character  of  the  book  appear  in  any  other  review 
eirlier  ttoi  the  notice  in  the  Monthly,  that  notice  will  be  so  much  the 
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more  spitefol  on  dnt  aeconiit    I  have  a  very  dear  pereepKlon  of  vImI 
that  is  in  the  style  which  your  Socinian  critic  calli  pomptm$  and  afeetml. 
It  is  ft  certain  kept  up  formality,  an  artificial  march  of  diction,  which  I 
have  before  called  half-rhetorical.    I  wiah  it  were  poeaible  to  attain  man 
ease  and  simplicity.    As  to  praise  and  censure,  whatever  eflbet  tfaej 
may  have  on  the  feelings  of  vanity,  they  will  have  extremely  httle  on 
my  estimate  of  the  book,  or  of  the  &ciiltiee  which  produced  it ;  my  own 
deliberate  opinion  is  too  deliberate  to  be  raised  or  d^reeeed.    It  were  in 
vain  to  pretend  that  I  do  not  feel  so  much  of  that  mean  paeaion  whieh 
can  be  elated  by  applause,  and  mortified  by  the  contrary,  bat  there  is 
Dotiiing  under  heaven  which  I  more  sincerely  and  totally  deapiae,  and 
nothing  which  ever  makes  me  iM>  emphatically  despise  myself.    I  feel  it 
infinitely  despicaUe  at  the  very  moment  that  I  feel  it  excited ;  and  I 
hope  by  degrees  to  be  substantially  delivered  from  it    I  have  a  thooMnd 
times  been  astonished  that  this  mean  feeling  should  not  have  been  com* 
pletdy  extirpated  by  the  sincere  and  deliberate  contempt  which  I  liave 
long  entertained  for  hnman  opinion— opinion  I  do  not  mean  aa  regarding 
njsel^  but  as  regarding  any  other  person  or  book.    One  cannot  have 
lived  thus  long  in  the  world  without  perceiving  how  little  sterling  aenee 
there  is  amon^  mankind,  especially  in  regard  to  anything  a  little  removed 
finm  the  common  ground  of  their  business  and  attention.    And  then 
^at  which  there  is,  never  operates  simply  and  unbiassed  by  eineom- 
tanees  tending  to  pervert  it.    How  constantly  everywhere  one  obaeivea 
opinions  to  be  the  result  of  whim,  of  momentary  impression,  of  pai^ 
tiality,  of  spite,  <»>  of  adherence  to  a  class ;  and  to  betray  ignownee, 
incapacity,  or  inattention.    There  is  neither  aflectation  nor  Mgad^  in 
these  reoaariEs ;  the  truth  of  them  is  obvious  to  every  attentive  observer; 
and  I  have  observed  long  enough  to  acquire  a  fixed  contempt  of  the 
q>inions  of  mankind.    It  is  needless  to  say,  that  by  mankind  we  mean 
the  generality,  including,  when  this  estimate  of  their  opinions  ia  em- 
pressed,  a  very  large  proportion  even  of  those  who  have  received  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  cnltivaticm. 

Whatever  degree  of  vanity,  less  or  more,  I  may  feel,  there  ia  another 
feehng  which  in  my  present  circumstances  is  much  more  prevalent,  and 
which  IdoTiot  despise  myself  for  even  indulging,  "«Krt  sacra  fames,** 

A  few  corrections  wiU  be  very  necessary,  yet  I  think  the  necesaary 
are  not  many,  and  further  than  necessary  it  would  be  wrong  to  go,  eap* 
cudly  as  the  business  must  be  to  make  another  book,  and  not  to  be  q)end- 
ing  time  and  labor  without  end  on  this  one.  Some  of  the  obscure  pa*- 
sages  axe  so  from  a  kind  of  expression  that  may  be  mended ;  some 
appear  so  because  the  ienttTnent  is  recondite,  and  no  form  of  words  can 
make  it  |^n  to  a  reader  who  has  not  analogous  sentiments  of  his  own. 
I  shall  make  corrective  notes  as  they  may  occur  to  me.  The  giand 
fimlt  in  the  fourth  ensay  is  the  indefiniteness  of  the  denomination,  ^  Evaa^ 
geh'cai  Ridigion,"  which  I  seem  to  use  sometimes  in  a  specific  aeM^ 
•ad  nooietimea  in  the  mote  general  eenae,  tantamoont  u>»^CMstiamt§. 
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Bnt  tliii  cannot  be  mended ;  at  least,  I  do  not  eee  how,  as  it  gpestfarongb 
the  wh(^  texture.  It  must  even  be  let  alone.  I  am  not  certain  that  I 
had  a  correct  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  Omnipotence  of  Truth ;  nor 
whether  it  is  right  to  confound  truth  with  conviction  or  persuasion,  in  the 
manner  I  have  done.  I  do  not  see  that  more  religious  references  ought 
to  have  appeared  in  the  essay  on  Decision,  &c.,  as  the  object  was  merely 
to  illustrate  the  general  principles  of  this  decisimi,  as  applicable  to  reli- 
gious pursuits,  or  any  other  indiflferently,  and  not  to  dwell,  except  very 
briefly,  on  any  specific  form  of  the  operation  of  these  principles.  And 
besides,  I  think  the  volumes  have  quite  a  competent  measure,  on  the 
whole,  of  what  belongs  to  religion ;  such  a  measure,  that  any  considera- 
ble addition  would  have  given  the  appearance  of  a  specifically  retigious 
book,  which  would  not  have  been  the  best  policy,  either  for  usefulness  cnr 
literary  success.    I  am  glad  of  Wilberforce's  approbaticHi. 

....  I  shall  reckon  on  seeing  you  both  in  Bristol  and  here ;  and  if 
it  really  will  be  of  any  use  for  me  to  visit  London,  I  should  prefer  re- 
taming  with  you  from  the  west  To  do  it  just  now,  would  seem  as  if 
I  were  very  eager  to  get  a  Uttle  flattery,  which  I  really  am  not,  and 
which  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  appear  to  want 

It  is  probable,  that  what  I  recollect  to  have  said  some  time  since 
about  the  continuance  of  my  preaching,  appeared  to  you  only  a  casual 
or  exaggerated  expression ;  and  I  have  felt  httle  inclined  to  repeat  the 
«mple  and  absolute  fact,  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  preach  any  great 
while  longer ;  this  is  now  become  more  certain  than  when  I  first  said  it 

It  is  no  matter  of  apprehension,  but  a  thing  enturely  decided It  is 

not  my  throai  now  that  causes  me  any  inconvenience ;  that  has  bc^a 
perfectly  well  a  long  time ;  the  complaint  is  a  formidable  swelling  of  the 
gland  that  passes  across  the  front  of  the  neck,  which  cannot  be  reduced, 
«nd  which  in  this  enlarged  state  presses  with  a  weight  and  constriction 
«i  the  moving  parts  that  are  constantly  in  action  in  speaking ;  and  the 
efibrt  is  at  once  very  uneasy,  sometimes  quite  painful,  and  causes  a  con- 
tinual increase  of  the  evil.  Even  talking  a  great  deal  for  several  hours 
in  company  becomes  vety  oppressive,  as  well  as  injurious ;  and  I  look 
forward  with  dread  mingling  with  pleasure  to  the  whole  days  which 
I  may  spend  with  you  some  time  hence.  Lately  I  spent  almost  a  wh<de 
day  with  Sibree,  Williams  of  Westbury,  and  another  of  the  fraternity ; 
and  though  much  pleased  with  the  company,  the  evening  became  ex- 
tremely oppressive  from  this  physical  cause,  and  the  escape  into  silence 
by  our  separation  was  an  exquisite  luxury.  I  am  probably  destined, 
through  the  whole  of  life,  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  restraining  the 
copiousness  of  expression,  even  in  the  easy  talk  of  domestic  society.  A 
grand  advantage  which  I  promise  myself  from  this  is,  to  acquire,  from 
necessity,  the  art  of  putting  more  thought  in  fewer  words — an  inestimar 
Ue  art,  for  a  writer  especially.  My  regret  for  the  preclusion  friom  the 
possible  utility  of  preaching  is  considerably  consoled  by  the  hope,  that  I 
may  be  able  to  rexMier  much  greater  services  to  the  best  Mastor^  and  tha 
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best  cause,  by  writing.    Viewed  in  regard  to  my  penooil  interatta,  tkis 

is  a  melancholy  dispensation I  cumot  see  any  reuoo  for  yoor 

relinqaishment  of  literary  purposes.     With  the  amendm 

noted  already,  yon  will  write  vigorously  and  elegantly.    We  ] 

endeavor  to  do  something  that  will  speak  a  little  while,  at  k 

are  finalJy  silent.    Keep  yourself  in  the  exercise,  with  a  paitienlar 

reference  to  the  points  where  modification  is  desirable 


LIX.     TO   MRS.    R.   MAliT. 

Frome^  Mjinember  32,  1805 
....  During  the  summer,  I  several  times  intended  to  have  written 
again ;  but  really  I  was  not  bom  under  the  writing  planets,  whichever  they 
may  be.    It  occurred  to  me  sometimes,  that  it  was  but  too  probable  yoa 
were  again  snaring  that  severe  head-ache  which  has  before  so  much 
lessened  Ito  you  the  value  of  the  delightful  season,  delightful  to  a  person 
in  health.    Yet,  as  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  known  a  summer 
with  so  little  oppressive  heat,  I  am  willing  to  persuade  myself  that  yoa 
have  not  svfiered  quite  so  much  as  in  former  seasons.    If  you  did  not, 
you  would  be  delighted  with  the  extraordinary  beauty  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  entire  season ;  there  was  never  a  parching  and  scorching 
interval ;  the  verdure  never  died,  nor  hardly  even  languished.    I  never 
have  been  more  enchanted  with  a  summer,  since  I  left  whatever  part  of 
creation  or  chaos  I  lived  in,  in  former  ages,  and  came  to  this  our  green 
orb.    I  took  frequent  solitary  walks ;  even  as  matter  of  duty  I  did  it 
Bometimes,  when  the  attraction  of  pleasure  might  have  failed  to  overcone 
my  great  indisposition  to  move.    Those  walks  were  commonly  in  the 
retired  fields  and  woody  lanes,  of  which  I  found  a  number  this  last  sum- 
mer in  this  neighborhood,  some  of  them  very  beautiful,  as  well  as 
extremely  quiet.    There  are,  besides,  two  or  three  extremely  beantifal 
valleys  not  far  from  this  town.    As  to  the  town  itself,  I  do  not  know 
whedier  I  told  you  how  much  I  nauseate  it ;  but  no  length  of  time  wonU 
ever  cure  my  loathing  of  it.    But  sweet  Nature !    I  have  conversed  with 
her  with  inexpressible  luxury ;  I  have  almost  worshipped  her.    A  flower, 
a  tree,  a  bird,  a  fiy,  has  been  enough  to  kindle  a  delightful  train  of  ideas 
and  emotions,  and  sometimes  to  elevate  the  mind  to  sublime  conceptions. 
When  the  autumn  stole  on  I  observed  it  with  the  most  vigilant  attention, 
and  felt  a  pensive  regret  to  see  those  forms  of  beauty,  which  tell  that  all 
the  beauty  is  going  soon  to  depart.    One  autumnal  flower  (the  while 
convolvulus)  ....  excited  very  great  interest,  by  recalling  the  season 
I  spent  at  Chichester,  where  I  happened  to  be  very  attentive  to  this  flower, 
and  once  or  twice,  if  you  recollect,  endeavored  to  tUaw  it  with  the  pencil. 
I  have  at  this  moment  the  most  lively  image  of  my  doing  this,  and  of  the 
delight  I  used  to  feel  in  looking  at  this  beautiful  flower  in  the  hedges  of 
those  paths  and  fields  with  which  both  you  and  I  axe  so  well  acquainted 
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Ym»  I  ma  weQ  aoqawnted,  though  it  is  now  begimung  to  he  long  Binoe 
ny  wsnderings  mud  musings  there ;  yet  I  could  most  proraptly  find  each 

field,  each  path,  escb  gate,  each  corner,  each  stile I  could  tell 

where  I  £mned  plans,  indulged  pensive  regrets  for  the  waste  of  past  life, 
made  pious  resQluti(»is»  or  let  my  fancy  run  into  visionary  reveries.  All 
this  is  om  of  your  house ;  I  need  not  say  how  w^  I  recollect  the  circum- 
stances, conversations,  readings,  ^.,  which  took  place  in  the  bouse.  I 
shall  always  be  partial  to  the  recollection  of  that  house ;  to  the  pictures 
which  gave  a  kind  of  life  to  the  waUs;  to  the  pretty  vine  which  crept  in 
at  my  window  ^— «nd  all  this  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  inhabitant— who, 
I  conclude,  is  the  inhabitant  stillf  though  I  have  left  it  so  k>Dg.  While 
she  contiMies  in  it,  may  the  greatest  Being  in  the  univcarBe  ccmtinually 
visit  her  tbwe.  I  am  well  assured  she  will  crave  his  society»aDd  I  know, 
|80»  that  be  kwes  to  zeceive  and  accept  such  invitations. 


Fhyme,  ^ovanber  20, 1806, 
D&AB  Sn, — ^Your  letter  seems  to  require  to  be  answered  some  tim^ 
and  the  present  may  be  as  proper  a  time  as  any  other.  The  writer  of  an 
article  in  a  Review  is  apprised,  of  course,  of  the  conditions  under  which 
he  writes  it  He  knows  that  the  edited*  is  responsible  for  the  whole  pub- 
lication, and  that  he  must  necessarily  be  the  judge  and  arbiter  of  both 
the  whole  and  the  parts  of  every  piece  that  is  supplied  and  submitted  to 
him.  The  writer,  therefore,  surrenders  it  at  discretion,  to  be  modified 
as  the  occasion  requires,  and  abandons  it  to  its  chance  without  taking 
any  fiirther  interest  or  care  about  it  as  his  oicn.  This  is  no  doubt  one 
eause,  as  I  have  seen  some  writer  observe,  that  few  pieces,  comparativol/, 
of  good  writing,  will  be  likely  to  appear  in  reviews,  since  the  writer  will 
seldom  make  much  effort  about  what  is  merely  to  serve  its  temporary 
purpose,  and  be  no  further  an  object  of  his  care  after  he  has  sent  it  out 
^  his  hands.  This,  however,  is  the  condition  under  which  he  writes, 
and  his  business  is  to  keep  himself  perfectly  indifferent  in  what  manner 
his  pages  may  be  put  in  print.  All  this  I  knew,  and  therefore  need  not 
disavow  the  remotest  wish  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  province  and 
authority  of  the  editor^  After  the  piece  is  printed,  and  indeed  after  these 
few  lines,  I  shall  not  make  the  smallest  remark  or  complaint 

"Ab  you  have  made  some  remarks  and  exceptions,  however,  I  virill  here 
•ay  a  few  words  in  the  person  of  the  writer  of  the  piece. 

And,  in  the  outset,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  sentence  too  much  in 
the  spirit  of  censure  or  satire.  It  may  be  all  very  true  about  Sir  William's 
good  qualities  among  his  friends,  but  here  he  comes  forth  before  the 

•  In  reference  to  Mr.  Foster's  critique  on  Forbes's  Life  of  Beattie,  inserted 
in  the  Eclectic  Review  for  January  and  February,  1807,  «*  Contributions*" 
*0.»  voL  I.,  p.  19—36. 
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pofalie  with  a  great  book.  In  the  fint  plaoe,  this  \nA  ia  qvite  < 
Buy,  «8  there  was  a  folly  loog  eiioagh  account  of  Dr.  Beattia 
published;  and  if  it  Aoei  been  necesiaiy,  it  is  far  too  big  te  the 
unless,  as  I  have  said,  all  proportion  and  niodeety,  aa  lo  tha  < 
lecord  churned  by  individuals,  are  to  be  set  at  defiance.  TUa  ia»  I 
becoming  a  custom^  and  Hayley  has  played  the  penny  and  bookHoakiag 
game  with  a  vengeance.  This  book  is  eked  oat  with  very  many  vary 
iDBigmjBcant  letters,  with  leaf  after  leaf  of  fiM^simiiea,  with  aoalyaea  of 
books,  with  long  stories  about  the  union  of  colleges,  and  with  an  immcinao 
quantity  of  miscellaneous  heraldic  biography  and  genealogy.  In  tha 
next  pbice,  unless  all  the  rules  by  which  we  judge  of  men  in  their  ooih 
versation  are  to  be  reversed,  when  we  are  to  judge  of  so  much  of  their 
characters  as  they  voluntarily  choose  to  display  in  their  books,  there  never 
was  a  greater  excess  of  ostentation  oa  the  part  of  the  author  than  in  this 
book.  It  is  impossible  not  to  know  what  judgment  we  should  Conn,  aa  to 
this  point,  of  a  man  who,  alluding  in  the  course  of  his  conversation  to 
many  distinguished  personages,  should  always  take  care  to  let  ns  know 
that  these  persons  were  his  old  familiar  acquaintance,  when  there  was  no 
other  use  in  the  infcmnation,  and  no  need  to  give  it  It  appears  evident 
'It  me,  that  not  a  few  of  these  short  pieces  of  biography  and  geoeahigy 
were  introduced  for  the  very  purpose  of  telling,  that  the  author  vraa 
acquainted  with  one  distinguished  personage  more :  and  if  this  is  not  tha 
case,  and  all  this  is  done  in  sheer  simplicity,  the  reviewer  cannot  b^ 
exculpated  for  letting  go,  without  castigation,  an  instance  of  aock 
weakness  as  would  be  made  a  precedent  of  unbounded  oatentation  and 
egotism.  Sir  W.  takes  care  to  tell,  that  much  stronger  things  in  tha 
way  of  compliment  were  in  Dr.  Beattie's  letters  to  him,  but  that  he  haa 
left  them  out,  and  this  is  said  to  apologize  for  those  strong  things  which 
tre  retained.  Why,  in  the  name  of  decency,  were  they  not  both  omitted  7 
Or,  if  this  could  not  be  done  without  actually  destroying  the  teztnre  of  tha 
letters,  why  were  the  letters  printed  at  all  ?  Who  wanted  the  letters,  or 
can  be  benefited  by  them  ?  And  besides,  unless  he  had  intimated  thai 
tlie  emolument  from  the  book  would;  at  least  in  part,  be  applied  to  some 
oilier  than  personal  use,  does  not  the  whole  afibir  look  like  hia  raising 
money  by  showing  strangers  the  monument  of  his  friend  ? 

Again;  the  correspondence  is  most  obviously  crammed  with  excess 
of  praise  and  mutual  flattery :  here  my  eye  glances  on  your  remark,  that 
^  everybody  is  made  splenetic  by  everybody  else's  praise."  This  may 
be  true  enough,  but  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  subject  ?  The  reviewer 
may  be  prompted  by  spleen,  and  half  a  dozen  more  such  virtues,  but  tfaia 
is  nothing  to  the  public ;  the  question  is  only  whether  his  allegatioQ  ia 
just,  that  is,  whether  it  is  true ;  and  surely  the  present  case  is  out  of  all 
doubt.  Are  not  the  correspondents  habitually  htrding  and  daubing  oat 
another  with  flattery  from  head  to  foot,  and  next,  all  their  acquaintance  Y 
h  not  every  virtue,  every  accomplishment,  and  every  talent  almost,  con- 
Btandy  attributed  to  each  other,  and  all  who  were  thmr  frieads;  whilaat 
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tii»  nvy  MUM  tiiTO  we  know  that  many  of  them  were  jvet  no  better  tbn 

they  alioiild  be  ?    Even  the  bte  miserable  archbishop is  liberally 

be|NNuaed,  of  whom  I  happen  to  know  specific  facts  ^at  prove  him  one 
of  the  meanest  mackworms  that  ever  crawled  into  a  mitre.  Sir  W.  de- 
scribes James  BostoeU  as  a  man  of  **  fervent  devo^on ! ! !"  These  are  bis 
identieal  words,  and  I  riiould  have  cited  them  in  the  critique,  bat  because 
I  thought  it  coold  not  be  done  without  requiring  to  be  accompanied  witli 
some  expression  of  such  emphatical  censure  or  contempt  as  would  be 
absolute  rudeness.  They  all  join  with  one  consent  in  the  profoondest 
sorrow,  on  account  of  the  profkne  and  frivolous  Garrick,  who  was,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  best  of  human  beings.  As  to  the  lavish  excesses  of  en- 
comium on  Dr.  B.  and  his  writings,  let  it  be  recollected,  that  there  were 
many  contemporary  writers  of  even  greater  fame ;  and  that  they,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  had  also  their  friends,  who  wrote  to  them  and  of  them  in 
the  very  same  etyle.  Now  only  imagine  that  the  correspondence  of  and 
ooneeniiiig  each  of  them  were  to  be  published,  after  this  edifying  exam- 
ple, what  is  to  become  of  us  then,  or  of  modesty,  decency,  or  sense  7 
What  a  nauseous  inundation  of  fulsome  folly  we  sh€>uld  have  to  wadew 
ewim,  or  drown  in.  And  why  should  not  this  be  done  in  every  instance  ? 
There  would  be  the  same  right.  Now  is  a  critic,  because  he  is  called 
Eclectic^  and  is  an  excellent  good  Christian,  to  let  all  this  pass  as  a  dis- 
play of  llie  amiable  feefings  of  friends  for  one  another,  as  Sir  W.  would 
have  it  understood  7  Or  is  he  even  to  praise  it,  as  I  dare  say  some  of 
tfee  Reviews  have  done,  though  I  have  not  seen  one  of  them  ?  Or  if  he 
blames  it,  is  he  to  do  this  in  a  dull  quotation  from  Tiliotson's  Sermons, 
<Nr  in  the  feebleness  of  a  few  milk-and-water  phrases  ?  If  friends  choose 
to  wrilte  in  this  style  to  and  of  one  and  another,  let  them ;  the  critic  is 
dot  bocoid  to  keep  in  his  pay  scoundrels,  to  rob  the  mails  in  order  to  come 
at  liieir  letters ;  but  if  these  are  all  to  be  published,  I  think  he  is  bound 
by  every  law  of  public  decorum  to  indict  the  nuisance. 

Then  as  to  the  royal  conversation,  as  what,  and  for  what,  is  it  to  be  in- 
troduced 7  As  SL  specimen  of  royal  wisdom  ?  or  for  an  attempt  to  coax 
Hie  puUie,  by  an  overdone  loyalty,  to  take  in  the  review  ?  This  would 
seem  mucii  of  a  piece  with  the  awkward  and  laborious  loyalty  by  which 
the  dissenters  have  of  late  years  disgraced  themselves  in  many  of  their 
publicatione.  It  however  loses,  as  it  deserves  to  lose,  its  reward.  A 
spirited,  independent,  critical  work  may  easily  throw  off  this,  without  cm 
the  Otiier  hand  dashing  into  faction.  Can  tliere  be  a  more  &ir  object 
'9i  satire  than  that  pomp  and  importance  which  a  literary  man  assumes, 
Und  his  friends  for  him,  on  account  of  his  having  talked  with  ....  a 
king  t  h,  appears  to  me,  quite  time  of  the  day  to  show  that  we  are  not 
to  be  gttHed  into  admiration  of  his  sublime  fortune.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  show  titts  seriously  without  an  air  of  &ction ;  dry,  calm  satire,  there* 
fote,  is  te  only  resource 

On  the  whote,  then,  I  am  entirely  of  the  opinion  with  which  I  began 
Caad  itis  quite  in  character  ior  any  kind  of  writer  to  be  of  this  q>inion 
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concerning  anythiBg  he  hia  written,  if  it  were  even  but  a  pengnpli  b 
a  newspaper),  that  if  one  sarcastie  or  condeninatory  Bentence  ia  aoftened 
and  neutralized,  it  will  be  ro  much  spoiled,  not  aimply  in  respect  of  writ* 
ing,  but  o(  justice.  Better  turned  sarcaams  or  cenaares  may  be  eaatly 
invented,  but  if  the  writing  is  redaced  aui  of  aatire  and  out  of  cenanre,  it 
is  destroyed  as  a  review. 

Tbe  Eclectic  wants  a  greater  proportion  of  this  claaa  of  writing;  I  do 
not  Ay  like  my  specimens,  bat  of  this  general  quality.  There  are  a 
good  many  exceptions,  and  I  verily  believe  these  are  from  the  pen  of  ths 
editor;  but  the  greater  part  falls  under  the  heavy  cenanre  of  literary 
men  (without  whose  approbation  no  literary  work  can  prosper),  aa  defec- 
tive in  spirit,  freedom,  and  poignancy.  I  have  heard  a  good  many  of 
them  talk  of  the  subject ;  and  what  they  say  is,  that  the  Review  dare$ 
nothing;  that  its  highest  ambition  seems  to  be  to  do  no  harm;  that  it. 
takes  the  style  of  a  puritan  divine  in  some  instances  where  that  of  Vol« 
taire  wonld  be  better ;  that  it  is  too  anxious  to  preserve  a  quiet  impunity 
nnder  the  wings  of  orthodoxy  and  loyalty ;  that  it  is  like  a  dog  that  has 
I'een  whipped,  and  therefore  but  just  ventures  to  growl,  and  then  runs 
way  ....  &c.,  &c. 

I  shoald  not  forget  to  allude  to  the  parts  of  the  article  in  qaestion 
which  relate  to  the  pecuniary  assistance  deemed  necessary  to  Dr.  Beattie, 
and  to  the  niece  of  Mrs.  Cockbum,  and  these  passages  aughi  to  be  bitter, 
whether  they  are  or  not  Nothing  can  possibly  be  too  acrid  for  the  occa- 
sions. One  recollects  the  cases  of  Bums,  Bloomfield,  du^.,  but  those  in 
question  are  much  more  legitimate  cases  for  the  lash. 

Here  is  a  man  of  moderate,  economical,  prudent  habits ;  a  deep  stu- 
dent, a  diligent  lecturer,  an  useful  writer,  and  an  amiable  man ;  who  is 
in  circumstances  hardly  afibrding,  or  securing  the  permanence  of,  the 
comforts  of  life ;  and  there  are  a  very  great  number  of  affluent,  literary, 
titled,  and  most  af^tionate  dear  friends,  and  Sir  William  among  them, 
who  are  imshing-,  and  imshing,  and  toisking  that  some  little  matter  could 
be  done  for  him,  while  they  are  rolling,  many  of  them,  in  luxury  and 
splendor.  That  his  delicacy  would  not  have  refused  their  generosity,  is 
evident  from  the  animated  gratitude  he  expressed  for  Mrs.  Montague's 
hint.  And  here  again  is  a  desolate  widow  of  extraordinary  worth  and 
endowments,  who  is  actually  known  to,  and  visited  by  a  great,  number  cf 
persons  of  distirtction,  and  partictUarly  the  Duchess  of  Gordon^  who  yet 
lives  dozenM  of  years  in  a  state  next  to  absolute  want ;  and  yet  these  per- 
sons' knowing  her  is  mentioned  by  Sir  W.  with  the  utmost  compla- 
cency i !  !  Now  if  a  Review  can  pass  quietly  over  all  this  as  all  very 
good  and  pretty,  or  just  only  make  some  innocent,  insipid  remark  upon 
it,  that  Review  deserves  to  perish.  I  have  no  more  to  add,  but  that  hav- 
ing thus  told  my  mind,  I  shall  not  make  the  slightest  complaint,  what- 
ever alteration  is  made,  and  that  I  remain. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  Po*r«B. 
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LXI.   TO  TOE   BBY.   JOSEPH  HD6HBS. 

Drome,  January  21,  1807. 

....  I  am  writing  to  Paternoster  Row  for  a  whole  set  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  It  is  a  work  essential  to  the  liWary  of  a  literary  man. 
My  own  experiments  in  reviewing  make  me  more  distinctly  feel  the 
measure  of  talent  evinced  in  that  work ;  a  work,  though,  of  very  bad 
tendency  as  to  religion. 

....  You  saw  the  stupid  article  about  the  Essays  in  the  Monthly 

Review The  Edinburgh  will  not  take  any  notice I  have 

been  struck  at  seeing  how  much  the  truth  of  the  last  essay  is  evinced 
by  the  very  manuer  in  which  all  the  Reviews,  excepting  the  one  or  two 
specifically  religious,  have  noticed  that  essay.  Even  the  candid  and 
plausible  ones  have  considered  it  as  the  worst  part  of  the  book, — a  kind 
'  of  appendage  of  subordinate  material  which  had  better  have  been  omitted. 

For  the  last  three  months  nearly,  I  have  been  keeping  myself  to  work 
with  great  seclusion,  and  a  tolerable  degree  of  application, — a  very 
meritorious  application,  since  it  has  been  a  dogged  self-compulsion ;  for 
all  the  labor  has  been  invild  Minerva.  Yes,  I  have  almost  every  day 
felt  it  an  ungracious  and  unsuccessful  task, — ungracious  in  a  great 
measure  from  its  being  unsuccessful.  Almost  the  only  exception  to  this 
description  was  in  one  or  two  of  the  days  in  which  I  wrote  the  critique 
on  Sir  W.  Forbes,  which  I  did  with  a  facility  which  I  have  never  felt 
since.  In  part  I  attribute  the  sterility  and  inert  cast  of  thoaght  to  the 
dreary  influence  of  winter ;  and  I  am  warranted  to  do  this,  from  having 
always  felt  this  effect  of  this  influence  since  I  had  anything  to  do  with 
studying  and  writing.  Johnson  may  say  what  he  pleases,  but  I  know, 
and  have  long  known,  as  to  myself,  tliat  there  is  a  very  great  difference, 
in  the  powers  of  imagination  at  least,  between  winter  and  the  spring  and 
autumn.  On  this  account  I  regretted  that  my  London  dissipation 
should  fall  in  such  a  way  as  to  alienate  the  flnest  part  of  autumn  from 
the  business  of  composition.  The  two  or  three  first  weeks  after  my 
return  hither  I  felt  the  most  extreme  repugnance  to  go  to  work,  and  had 
also,  as  another  prevention,  a  number  of  visits  to  make.  After  these 
two  or  three  thus  spent,  I  flagellated  myself  in  great  anger,  and  drove 
myself  to  work,  and  have  kept  at  it  ever  since,  with  the  occasional  inter- 
ruption of  a  day,  which  has  been  lost,  perhaps,  fiom  some  visiting  person 
spoiling  the  morning,  which,  during  these  short  days,  is  incomparably 
the  best  part.  By  sheer  hard  labor  I  have  worked  out  perhaps  twice  as 
much  as  I  ever  did  within  the  same  number  of  weeks  before,  but  hardly 
one  page  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  done  well.  I  have  worked  under  the 
feeling  that  I  must  not  wait  for  more  auspicious  times,  but,  good  or  bad, 
must  absolutely  produce  something.  The  subject  also  is  unfavorable,* 
as  being  of  a  wide  and  common-place  nature,  just  as  well  admitting  on© 
thing  to  be  said  as  another,  and  all  resting  on  a  few  main  principles,  so 

*  On  the  Improvement  of  Time. 
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perfectly  trite  and  obvions,  that  it  is  ezceanvely  diffienh  to  gi?6  te 
smallest  appearance  of  point  or  novelty.  As  to  fine  figaras,  not  one  of 
them  ever  comes  near  me.  I  never  before  thou^^t  and  wrote  00  much 
with  half  so  few  images.  The  utility  of  the  business  will  be  the  only 
coosolation.  Of  that  I  cannot  altogether  fiiil.  There  is  no  hope  of 
getting  to  an  end  in  less  than  three  months ;  for  the  tmlh  is  that  I  had 
written  hardly  anything  before  I  returned  hither  firom  London.  A 
number  of  sheets  full  of  mere  topics  and  hints  indeed,  but  no  composi- 
tion. I  see  no  chance  that  the  thing  will  be  much  less  than  the  whole 
of  the  four  essays  together. 


LXII.    TO  THE   REV.   JOSEPH  HUGHES. 

Frome^  March  12,  1807. 
•  .  .  .  My  having  transferred  my  residence  to  a  dilierent  house, 
t^ethcH*  with  a  deluge  of  new  entertainment  rushing  upon  me  in  the 
form  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  several  other  things,  has  made  a 
deplorable  chasm  in  my  sentence-making  for  more  than  a  month  post 
Snt  I  must  and  will  be  at  it  again  from  this  day  forward.    I  am  quite 
ashamed  to  see  how  much  the  days  are  lengthened  since  I  did  anything 
material  to  the  fovisineets.    It  will  not,  however,  be  quite  in  vain  to  have 
read  a  large  portion  of  this  terrible  Review ;  a  work  probably  superior  to 
everything  of  the  kind  for  the  last  century,  everything  since  Bayle's  time. 
1  read  it  with  aUiorrence  of  its  tendency  as  to  religion,  but  with  adrntra^ 
tion  of  everything  else.     It  cannot  fail  to  have  a  very  great  efiect  on  the 
literary  worM,  by  imperiously  requiring  a  high  style  of  intellectual  per- 
formance, and  setting  the  example.    It  is  most  wonderful  how  a  parcel 
of  young  men  have  acquired  such  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge 
and  such  a  firm,  disciplined,  unjuvenile  habit  of  thinking  and  composing. 
But  I  shall  not  be  made  to  believe  that  they  have  not  an  old  fox  or  two 
amcmg  them.    Yet  they  all  admirably  support  the  general  level  of  able  per- 
formance.   The  belles-lettres  critics  seem  to  be  stocked  with  logic  as  well 
9£  principles  of  taste,  and  the  scientific  critics  to  be  fraught  with  satire 
as  well  as  definitions.    Either  their  modesty  or  their  pride  keeps  them 
almost  clear  of  any  direct  attention  to  theology,  but  their  incidental 
references  are  detestable  and  pernicious.    It  may  not  seem  very  consis- 
teut  after  this  to  insist,  that  you  must  have  this  work,  from  the  beginning, 
And  so  must  or  ought  every  other  intellectual  and  literary  man :  he  can* 
not  pretend  to  have  a  competent  library  without  it  ...  . 


LXIII.    TO   JOSEPH  COTTLE,   ESQ. 
[In  answer  to  an  invitation  to  meet  S.  T.  Coleridge.J 

Frames  June,  1807. 
Mt  deab  Sib  j— I  am  veiy  unfortunate  in  having  made  an  engagement 
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two  or  three  weeks  baek,  to  go  just  at  this  time  on  a  very  particTiIar 
occasion,  to  a  distant  place  in  this  county,  and  therefore  being  deprived 
of  the  very  high  luxury  to  which  yon  so  kindly  invite  me.  I  shall  be 
unavoidably  detained,  for  a  very  considerable  time,  and  my  imagination 
will  strongly  represent  to  me  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  which  an 
inevitable  necessity  deprives  me.  But  I  will  indulge  the  hope,  that  I 
shall  some  time  be  known  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  under  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances in  a  literary  respect,  than  I  can  at  present,  after  a  regular 
application  to  the  severer  order  of  studies  shall  in  some  measure  have 
retrieved  the  consequences  of  a  very  loose  and  indolent  intellectual  dis- 
cipline, and  shall  have  lessened  a  certain  feeling  of  imbecility  whlcli 
always  makes  me  shrink  from  attempting  to  gain  the  notice  of  men 
whose  talents  I  admire. 

No  man  can  feel  a  more  animated  admiration  of  Mr.  Coleridga  than  I 
have  retained  ever  since  the  two  or  three  times  tha*.  I  was  a  little  while 
in  his  company ;  and  during  his  absence  in  the  souvL  and  the  east,  I  have 
very  often  thought  with  delight  of  the  immense  acquisitions  which  he 
would  at  length  bring  back  to  enrich  the  works  which  I  trust  the  pnbJic 
will  ir  due  time  receive  from  him,  and  to  which  it  has  an  imperioiw 
cHm.  And  still  I  trust  he  will  feel  the  solemn  duty  of  making  hifl 
very  best  and  continued  efforts  to  mend  as  well  as  delight  mankind,  now 
that  he  has  attained  the  complete  mastery  and  expansion  of  his  admira- 
ble powers.  You  do  not  fail,  I  hope,  to  urge  him  to  devote  himself 
strenuously  to  literary  labor.  He  is  able  to  take  a  station  amongsc  the 
most  elevated  ranks,  either  of  the  philosophers  or  the  poets.  Pray  tell 
me  what  are  his  immediate  intentions,  and  whether  he  has  any  important 
specific  undertaking  in  hand.  For  the  sake  of  elegant  literature,  one  ic 
very  glad  that  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  those  most  interest- 
ing scenes  and  objects  which  you  mention.  Will  you  express  to  him  m 
the  strongest  terms  my  respect,  and  my  animated  wishes  for  his  health, 
his  happiness,  and  his  utility.  You  can  inform  me  what  is  the  nature 
of  that  literary  project  to  which  you  allude.  Tell  me  also,  Vhat  is  the 
state  and  progress  of  your  own  literary  projecte,  and  1  hope  I  may  ^f 
labors. 

I  behaved  sliabbily  about  some  slight  remarks  which  I  was  to  have 
ventured  on  Mr.  Southey's  Madoc.  On  reading  the  critiques  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  on  Thalaba  and  Madoc,  I  found  what  were  sub- 
stantially my  own  impressions,  so  much  better  developed  than  I  cojM 
have  done,  tiiat  I  instantiy  threw  my  remarks  away.  Let  me  hear  fron* 
you  when  you  have  half  an  hour  of  leisure,  and  believe  me  to  be  with 
tvery  kind  remembrance  to  your  most  excellent  fiimily,  my  dear  sifj 

Most  cordially  yours, 

John  Fost««- 
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LXrV.  TO  MRS.   B.   MANT. 


Frome,  July  18, 1807. 
....  In  the  article  of  society,  I  know  you  are  unfortunate,  and  have 
long  been  so.  Even  if  the  persons  near  you  would  be  friendly,  they 
would  yield  you  but  a  very  defective  satisfaction ;  their  tastes  are  in 
general  so  very  diilerent  from  yours.  Though  you  would  sometimes  be 
gay,  you  would  not  be  frivolous,  and  though  you  would  be  gay  sometimes^ 

yet  you  would  wish  to  be  often  serious A  time  will  come,  when 

you  will  know  why  it  was  appointed  you  to  walk  to  a  better  state  and 
better  society  through  a  path  so  desolate  and  solitary.  That  it  is  ap- 
pointed by  injSnite  wisdom  and  goodness  your  faith  is  weU  assured,  though 
it  is  perhaps  unavoidable  for  the  heart  sometimes  to  feel  sad.  Women 
that  pass  through  Hfe  without  forming  any  domestic  connections  are 
sometimes,  perhaps  generally,  left  more  solitary  than  others  when  they 
advance  towards  its  latter  part.  But  yet,  what  circumstances  of  vexa- 
tion and  wretchedness  they  escape.  This  remark  I  am  led  to  make  by 
a  iact  that  has  happened  in  this  town  this  very  morning.  A  middle- 
aged  woman,  a  widowj  who  has  always  borne  a  respectable  character, 
has  cut  her  throat,  and  is  dead,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  vexation  occt^ 
sioned  her  by  two  wicked  sons.  Think  of  this,  my  dear  friend,  and 
consider  how  much  better  is  a  situation  Hke  yours,  in  a  social  respect, 
than  one  so  miserable  as  to  lead  to  such  a  catastrophe.  I  could  wish 
you,  what  perhaps  you  cannot  have,  excellent,  cheerful,  and  social 
friends ;  but  I  still  more  wish  you,  what  you  can  have,  much  of  the 
society  of  that  supremely  beneficent  Being,  whj  is  able  to  make  you  a 
compensation,  both  here  and  hereafter,  for  all  that  he  at  present  sees  it 
proper  to  refuse  you.  Let  me  once  again  exhort  you,  while  I  would 
admonish  myself  also,  to  be  much  in  the  exercise  of  making  your  re- 
quests known  to  the  Almighty.    It  is  the  greatest  of  all  consolations 

upon  earth My  father  and  mother  are  stiU  hving,  but  very  infirm; 

the  former  being  I  believe  as  much  as  eighty-two  years  of  age,  and  the 
latter  about  seventy-five.  My  brother,  who  is  a  nmnber  of  years  younger 
than  myseK,  has  three  or  four  children 


LXV.    TO   THE   REV.    JOSEPH  HUGHES. 

Fromey  January^  1808. 
Mt  bear  Friend^ — .  ...  I  am  sitting  in  the  midst  of  authors,  in 
the  office  of  Minos ;  a  pack  of  scoundrels  they  are ;  infidels  to  a  aan, 
both  small  and  great  Just  now  I  am  about  the  vile  pamphlet  of  Scott 
Waring  (as  I  am  told),  cidled  "  Observations,"  &c.  I  repeat  to  you, 
this  is  a  most  excellent  mode  of  mental  and  preparatory  exercise ;  and  I 
feel  very  sensibly  that  I  acquire  a  stronger  hand,  and  a  more  compre- 
hensive view,  by  means  of  it.    Once  more,  therefore,  I  exhort  you  to 
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joiii  in  the  same  good  ouwe.  For  a  good  wlule  part  I  have  (joite  ne^ 
lected  any  other  compoeition ;  and  probaUy  shaO  do  so  now  till  quite 
into  the  fine  days  of  spring,  which,  spite  of  Johnson,  is  &r  more  fiivor- 
abie  to  original  thinking,  and  the  rich  play  of  imagination,  than  this 
chili  and  dreary  season,  with  its  fogs,  snows,  and  endless  nights.  The 
authorship  will  be  all  the  better,  when  I  set  to  it  in  earnest,  from  this 
divernfied  exercise,  in  which  I  continually  am  made  to  feel  ahomiliatiog 
debility,  and  a  prodigious  ignorance.  Often  I  am  perhaps  too  willing  to 
impute  the  former  to  the  latter.  Both  will  lessen  by  the  continuance 
of  discipline.  The  removal  to  Bonrton  will  rather  haiden  than  slacken 
this  discipline.  Our  plan  is  that  of  a  mutually  very  hard  life.  My 
Maria  rejoices  in  this  prospect,  and  will  be  an  estimable  companion  and 
pnxnpler,  and  participator  of  improvement.  She  regrets  the  indolence 
and  mental  lassitude  of  her  past  life  as  much  as  I  do  of  mine ;  and,  for 
conscience'  sake,  for  pleasure's  sake,  for  utility's  sake,  and  for  each 
other's  sake,  we  shall  adopt  a  plan  by  which  we  shall  hope  to  make  the 
impiovenient  of  our  united  life  equal  to  its  tenderness 


LXVI.    TO   THE   KEY.   JOSEPH  HUGHES. 

Frame^  February  15, 1808. 

....  Coleridge  was  lately  in  Bristol,  and  Cottle  wrote  to  me  to  say 
they  two  had  been  on  the  point  of  visiting  me  at  Frome,  bnt  that  Cottle  b 
lameness  had  decided  them  rather  to  ask  me  to  go  to  Bristol.  It  was 
impossible  for  me  to  do  this  at  the  time,  without  putting  off  the  review 
of  Scott  Waring  to  a  later  number  of  the  Eclectic,  which  P.  had 
earnestly  deprecated,  and  for  what  were  obviously  good  reasons.  I  was 
compelled  therefore  to  decline  it,  and  wrote  to  Cottle  to  express  my 
highest  respect  to  Coleridge,  and  my  hope  that  I  mtght  some  time  jier- 
haps  better  deserve  to  be  acquainted  with  the  great  genius. 

Coleridge  has  some  project  of  a  new  review,  it  seems,  on  which  Cottle 
says  he  wished  to  talk  with  me,  having  heard,  I  suppose,  that  I  am  a 
decent  journeyman,  as  the  business  in  general  goes.  Have  you  attended 
any  of  his  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution  ?  Cottle  says  he  is  very 
greatly  improved  as  to  the  religious  part  of  the  character  of  his  mind, 
and  that  really  he  is  even  substantially  orthodox,  as  well  as  a  believer  in 
Christianity  in  the  general.  I  do  not  suppose  he  will  have  the  reqnisitfi 
perseverance  for  giving  full  eflfect  to  a  review,  if  H  should  ever  be  com- 
menced. 

....  Once  more  I  tell  you  to  become  a  reviewer }  it  will  ffingyow 
diction  abroad  into  variety  said  freedom.  It  is  the  best  writing  discipline 
in  the  world.    K  that  Coleridge  should  really  begin,  we  will  now  aod 

then  get  to  be  of  his  gang You  must  not  think  of  leaving  this 

dusty  planet  without  first  writing  a  valuable  and  a  fine  book  or  two; 
but  in  order  to  this  you  must  get  more  freedom  of  diction,  and  this  re- 
viewing is  the  very  thing 
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.Rnsme,  Februm^  15»  1808. 
....  I  shall  fldways  recollect  with  most  grateful  pleaeim  the  very 
large  contribation  to  the  interest  and  felicity  of  my  life,  which  has  been 
derived  from  your  fiunily  during  a  number  of  years  past,  and  which  I 
trnst  will,  at  successive  times,  be  derived  again ;  for  I  should  leave  this 
place  with  a  mdaocholy  feeling  if  I  did  not  promise  myself  that  I  shall 
Bometimes,  wherever  I  may  be  placed,  see  you  in  visits  of  not  a  short 
duation  to  me  and  my  Maria.  ....  I  do  not  regard  it  as  likely  that 
we  shall  continue,  if  life  is  prolonged,  any  very  long  time  at  Boorton. 
It  is  very  much  too  &r  from  any  grand  scene  of  human  society  and 
knowledge,  to  be  adapted  to  the  kind  of  life  to  which  I  am  necessarily 
and  permanently  devoted.  It  is  not,  as  you  well  know,  that  I  want  to  be 
very  much  in  various  society,  but  I  want  the  means  of  kmowmg  and 
seeing  with  fecility  many  things  which  are  to  be  known  and  seen  only 
in,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of,  very  large  towns.  The  neig^iborhood  of 
Bristol  would  please  me  better  than  almost  any  other  place ;  and  if  we 
should  beqome  residents  there,  it  would  be  a  thing  of  perfect  ease  to  see 
you,  even  frequently.  Meanwhile,  you  must  endeavor  to  think  it  worth 
while  to  visit  Bourton.  Our  residence  there  for  a  short  time— say  for 
two  or  three  years — if  life  should  continue,  may  very  well  suit  for  the 
land  of  improvement  and  attainment  which  I  am  most  defective  in,  and 
most  determined  to  endeavor  to  acquire. 

I  am  glad  you  have  met  with  so  many  things  and  persons  that  have 
given  you  pleasure  or  improvement  In  Coleridge  you  saw  one  of  the 
highest  class  of  human  beings,  with  respect  to  combination  of  talents, 
and  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  learn  from  Mr.  C.  that  he  is  much  more 
firmly  established  in  the  principles  of  religion  than  at  any  former  period 
of  his  life ;  he  is,  as  Mr.  C.  tells  me,  in  a  very  great  degree  even  ortho' 
dox.  If  this  were  previous  to  his  being  exposed  to  all  the  causes  which 
contribcite  to  pervert  human  genius,  one  should  be  less  assured  of  its 
value ;  but  it  is  very  gratifying  when  this  is  the  state  of  such  a  mind 
after  travelling  over  Europe,  associating  with  wits  and  infidel  •philosO' 
phers,  and  being  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  thousand  things  tending 
to  lead  such  a  mind  into  an  oblivion  or  rejection  of  Christian  truth.  I  won- 
der he  should  have  maintained  a  theory  on  the  subject  of  taste,  which, 
as  yea  observe,  there  are  such  a  multitude  of  fiicts  to  confute.  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  hear  you  personally  tell  all  that  you  observed,  heard,  or 
thon^^fat,  in  attending  his  lecture. 

Tbe  friend  to  whcmi  you  refer  has  beai,  nnce  you  saw  her,  trmns- 
ferred  by  a  greater  Friend  to  a  happier  region,  from  which  afi^tion 
could  not  for  fsoe  moment  wish  to  recall  her  to  a  life  of  suflering.  That 
safiBering  no  doubt  was  intended,  and  has  conduced,  to  qualify  her  for  the 
suUiiBe  scene  and  society  to  which  she  has  been  called.  It  will  be  very 
consolatory  to  you  in  reflection  to  have  seen  her,  to  have  soothed  her  afflie- 
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tion,  and  to  have  witnesBed  her  prepantion  for  the  superior  abodes.  Yon 
will  combine  the  two  ideas,  of  what  she  was,  and  what  she  is,  in  a  more 
affecting  manner,  and  when  some  of  the  pensiveness  of  thought  is  removed 
by  time,  in  a  more  pleasing  manner,  than  you  would  have  been  able  to  do 
if  you  had  not  seen  her  once  more  before  the  change.  I  earnestly  hope 
that  whoever  shall  be  appointed  to  precede  us,  or  to  follow  us,  in  the 
transition  to  another  life,  we  shall  exercise  incessant  solicitude  and  dili- 
gence, that  we  may  not  foil  to  be  added  in  due  time  to  the  best  and  hap- 
piest beings  in  the  universe. 

When  you  return  hither  you  will  probably  find  the  generality  of  per- 
sons and  things  much  in  the  same  state  as  when  you  left  them 

As  to  myself^  I  am  solitary  still,  with  the  exception  of  the  interesting 
hours  which  I  pass  at  your  house,  and  a  very  occasional  visit  to  a  few 
other  houses.  Sometimes,  from  a  species  of  absolute  force,  I  am  very 
industrious  for  a  week  or  two,  and  then  I  relapse  into  musing  indolence, 
or  the  most  desultory  and  useless  kind  of  reading.  Reviewing  has  been 
the  chief  part  of  anything  I  could  call  labor  for  a  good  while  past,  and  i 
find  it  an  extremely  advantageous  mode  of  literary  exertion,  as  to  its 
efiect  in  strengthening  the  power  of  comprehension  and  vigorous  ex- 
pression. In  this  respect  I  am  sensible  of  a  gradual,  though  slow 
improvement  of  the  intellectual  powers  and  operation.  I  most  sincerely 
]»romise  myself  to  improve  much  &ster  in  a  given  space  of  time  when  I 
have  an  interesting  domestic  associate,  whose  congenial  taste  and  solici- 
tude not  to  live  in  vain  will  often  inspire  a  degree  of  animation  into  im- 
portant pursuits,  which  it  is  impossible  almost  to  maintain  in  the  cold 
iistlessness  of  habitual  solitude.  My  estimable  associate  expects  a  very 
hard  Itfe,  in  regard  to  mental  exertion,  and  she  loves  to  expect  it,  both 
as  forming  a  dignified  basis  of  social  interest,  and  as  strongly  adapted 
to  her  own  improvement,  not  to  mention  that  such  an  occupation  of  so- 
cial time  will  materially  contribute  to  fiicilitate  the  prosecution  of  a 
business  which  is  to  be  in  part  the  source  of  competence,  and  may  also 
obtain  a  little  for  beneficence,  and  may  effect  a  little  for  public  utility. 

.  ,  i  1  cannot,  my  dear  friend,  have  lived  so  long  in  this  world,  witiiout 
acquiring  the  painful  knowledge  that  all  human  hopes  are  subject  to  a 
degree  of  disappointment ;  for  this,  to  some  certain  extent,  boUi  myself 
and  M.  are  pensively  prepared ;  but  we  do  uniformly  think,  that  if  Pro- 
vidence shall  be  benign,  we  have  a  rational  prospect  of  a  greater  measure 
of  felicity  (but  it  seems  almost  presumption  for  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth 
to  use  such  a  word)  than  we  generally  see  in  married  life,  and  that  thto 
felicity  will  be  of  a  finer  quality.  We  do  not  forget,  that  in  some  way 
or  other  it  is  the  inevitable  lot  of  mortality  to  experience  sorrow,  but  we 
do  hope  we  cannot  be  fated  to  regard  each  other  as  the  cause  of  it. 

I  havo  just  received  Mr.  Cotde's  new  poem,  "  The  Fall  of  Cambria," 
in  two  duodecimos,  and  have  read  a  littie,  from  which  I  think  it  most  be 
a  pleasing  work ;  you  can  mention  it,  if  any  one  asks  you  to  name  a  new 
book  for  a  reading  society. 
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LXVUI.   TO  TS£   RSY.   JOSEPH   HUGHES. 

Frome^  March  3, 1808. 

....  Yes,  the  spring  does  open  upon  me  with  a  fascination  which  I 
have  not  felt  before,  notwithstaiiding  that  I  have  often  felt  a  kind  of 
worship  of  nature,  on  the  return  of  that  delightful  season,  with  its  flow- 
ers, birds,  and  genial  gales.  This  once  I  certainly  do  feel  in  its  first  in- 
dications a  deeper  charm  than  I  did  even  in  my  youth,  when  I  was  as 
full  of  &ncy  and  sentiment  as  any  poet.  For  several  years  I  have  been 
much  less  susceptible  of  the  vernal  impressions,  and  have  considered 
myself  as  advancing  fast  toward  the  state  of  feeling  which  I  recollect  P. 
a  few  years  since  described  himself  to  me  as  having  reached,  the  state 
of  feeling  no  impression  at  all.  And  no  doubt  it  is  from  the  new  and 
adventitious  cause,  that  I  have  felt  such  luxury  in  the  beautiful  days, 
which  we  have  had  for  a  week  past. 

I  am  glad  of  your  concurrence  in  opinion  as  to  the  high  value  for 
domestic  interest,  of  associated  intellectual  enjoyments.  This  is  both  to 
me  and  M.  supremely  gratifying,  as  furnishing  at  all  events,  a  perfect 
security  against  ennuiy  and  the  waste  of  time, — as  involving  and  even 
necessitating,  the  improvement  of  both  our  minds, — as  improving  them 
in  the  same  direction^  so  as  to  make  the  individual  attainments  inter- 
chijgeable,  and  so  to  speak  mutually  recognizable, — as  tending  to  pro- 
mote our  highest  interests,  as  giving  scope  for  great  diversification  in  the 
indulgence  of  tenderness, — and  as  essentially  conducing  to  our  ordinary 
temporal  means ; — ^to  a  certain  extent,  I  may  perhaps  add,  as  tending  to 
eflTect  a  little  public  usefulness We  are  most  powerfully  con- 
vinced, that  no  mistake  could  be  more  &tal  than  that  of  the  uncalculating 
persons  who,  in  forming  such  an  union,  place  their  *Shole  reliance  on 
auction  and  its  indulgences.  This  is  the  wretched  mistake  commonly 
made  by  very  young  persons,  and  which  I  myself  was  not  incapable  ot 
having  made  at  that  age.  For  many  years  past,  however,  I  have  been 
too  wise 


MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS,  FACTS,  SUGGESTIONS,  ETC.,  WRITTEN 

DURING  MR.  Foster's  residence  at  frome. 

1 .  A  long,  admonitory,  and  cogent  conversation  witli  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
•  about  education.    Insisted  on  the  indispensable  law  of  habitual, 


prompt,  and  absolute  obedience  of  young  children.  In  observing  on  the 
Tnode  of  obtaining  this  obedience,  represented  strongly  the  wretchedness 
of  the  plan  which  does  not  maintain  authority  as  a  necessary  and  habit- 
ual thing  in  so  uniform  a  manner  that  the  child  scarcely  even  ikivks  of 
resistance,  any  more  than  of  thrusting  its  hand  into  the  fire ;  but  by  a 
succession  of  violent  efforts  each  of  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a  battle, 
and  a  trial  of  strength  and  of  rights  witli  the  child,  in  which  the  success 
(when  success,  even  of  any  kind,  is  gained)  is  just  a  bare  effect  of 
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physical  force.    Strongly  represented  that  acts  of  authority  and  correc- 
tion should  be  done  without  bustle,  in  a  short,  calm,  decisive  maimer. 

2.  How  transcendently  ridiculous  is  the  excess  of  the  passion  of  love, 
when  the  object  is  demonstrably  a  very  insignificant  one.  A  young 
newly-married  pair  have  just  been  in  this  neighborhood ;  the  young  man 
was  opposed  for  a  while  by  the  girPs  father ;  but,  after  some  time,  even 
the  old  fellow  thought  the  young  one  would  die,  if  he  were  prevented 
from  attaining  the  object.  I  could  not  help  asking  contemptuously, 
^  And  what  are  the  illustrious  qualities  of  this  girl  ?  (I  had  been  well 
informed  she  was  very  insignificant.)  What  is  she  to  be  to  him,  or  to 
do  for  him  ?  Has  she  angelic  virtue,  or  extraordinary  sense,  or  vast 
stores  of  knowledge,  or  any  other  rare,  inestimable  resources  for  creating 
the  happiness  of  an  associate  ?"  I  could  perceive  that  some  of  the  per- 
sons (young  ones)  before  whom  I  ridiculed  this  passion,  understood  me 
to  scorn,  and  therefore  not  to  comprehend,  and  to  b^  incapable  of  feeling, 
ardent  sentimentalism  unconditioTially.  I  therefore  observed  that  this 
ridicule  is  absolutely  warranted  and  rational,  when  the  object  of  passion 
does  really  not  possess  any  of  the  high  and  rare  qualities ;  but  that  on 
the  very  same  principles  a  deep  passion  is  dignified  and  rational,  to  a 
certain  extent,  when  the  object  actually  does,  in  the  estimate  of  sober 
intelligence,  possess  distinctions  of  extraordinary  value.  It  would  not 
have  been  a  desertion  of  reason,  and  a  ridiculous  thing,  to  have  felt  an 
enthusiastic  passion  for  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Certainly  the  excess  of  feel- 
ing which  regards  a  human  being  as  a  kind  of  divinity,  is  in  all  possible 
cases  absurd,  and  therefore  either  ridiculous  or  criminal ;  still  this  does 
not  prevent  that  a  great  degree  of  passion  is  in  some  definable  cases 
rational. 

3.  Walked  with  a  gentlouian  into  a  very  singular  and  very  beautiful 
rural  scene ;  was  disgusted  and  amused  by  his  inappropriate  and  extra- 
vagant expressions  of  admiration  ; — "  glorious,"  "  incomparable,"  "  why 
this  is  heaven  itself,"  &,c.  I  could  not  ascertain  whether  he  really  felt 
any  considerable  degree  of  interest,  but  I  thought  he  did.  I  could  per- 
ceive he  had  not  the  smallest  perception  of  the  distinct  kinds  and  gra- 
dations of  beauty,  nor  of  any  of  the  principles  and  laws  of  observation. 
A  manufactory  is  going  to  be  built  in  this  solitary  scene ;  he  thought 
this  would  be  a  great  improvement  to  it. 

4.  Mr.  C,  a  preacl  er,  told  me  how  very  tiresome  and  useless  he  felt 
tlie  long  visits  which  he  seemed  under  the  necessity  of  making, — ^visits 
including,  perhaps,  dinner,  tea,  and  supper.  I  suppose  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  preachers,  and  thousands  of  other  reflective  persons,  who  would 
join  in  this  complaint.  It  is  high  time  they  should  be  advised  to  adopt, 
according  to  their  own  convictions  of  the  value  and  use  of  time,  a  de- 
cisive time-saving  plan,  and  that  the  people  ehould  be  taught  the  pro- 
priety of  not  censuring  such  a  plan  and  resolution. 

6.  Struck  exceedingly  with  the  thought,  how  completely  men,  for  the 
most  part,  are  and  must  be  confined  to  their  own  little  spot  of  this  earth, 
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like  the  animalcubB  belonging  to  their  own  putieokr  led;  or  tabUts 
keeping  to  tbeir  warren.  It  is  a  great  consolation  under  tins  leeling  of 
extreme  confinement,  that  the  earth  is  sabstantiaUy  the  same  every« 
where ;  in  any  distant  part  which  I  mi^^t  wish  to  see,  the  earth  only 
conusts  of  earth,  grass,  trees,  hills,  stones,  waters,  4lc.,  with  just  here 
and  there,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  rircomstance,  as  a  glacier,  a  volcano, 
a  vast  cataract,  a  large  race  of  animals,  or  some  remarkable  monnment 
of  hBman  industty  or  art  These  i  ne  shoold  be  most  happy  to  see,  if 
one  could  pass  instantaneously  from  one  to  another ;  but  the  vast  spaces 
between  these  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  world,  and  are  quite  of  a 
common  order.  One  may  nearly  as  well  be  confined  to  a  space  of 
ten  square  miles  as  have  the  power  of  rapidly  expatiating  over  half  a 
continent. 

Interesting  subject  of  speculation. — ^ilow  men  are  confined  to  their 
own  little  habitations ;  their  own  little  district  of  fields,  paths,  brooks 
(or  oTie  brook),  and  hillocks ;  their  own  little  circle  of  acquaintance ; 
their  own  little  sphere  of  observation. 

What  is  the  use  or  value  of  communities,  extending  beyond  actual 
communication — of  states,  republics,  kingdoms,  empires  7 

How  can  we  take  interest  enough  in  distant  beings  of  our  own  sort, 
to  feel  anything  that  deserves  to  be  called  universal  benevolence  ?  Why 
did  the  supreme  Disposer  put  so  many  beings  in  one  world,  under  cir« 
cumstances  which  necessarily  make  them  strangers  to  one  another? 

Views  which  strongly  realize  to  the  mind  the  vast  multitude  of  man- 
kind, tend  to  contract  benevolence.  The  mind  seems  to  say.  What  can 
I  do  with  all  tliis  crowd  ?  I  cannot  keep  them  in  my  halntual  view ;  I 
cannot  extend  my  affections  to  a  thousand  millions  of  persons  who  know 
nothing,  and  care  nothing  about  me  or  each  other ;  I  can  do  them  no 
good,  I  derive  no  good  from  them ;  they  have  all  their  own  concerns, 
and  I  have  mine ;  if  Lwere  this  moment  annihilated  it  would  be  all  the 
same  to  them,  and  if  a  whole  continent  full  of  them  were  annihilated, 
it  would  be  the  same  to  me ; — there  is  no  connection,  nor  relation,  nor 
sympathy,  nor  mutual  interest  between  us.  I  cannot  therefore  care 
anything  about  them ;  my  afiections  cannot  reach  beyond  these  four  or 
Bve  with  whom  my  own  personal  interests  are  immediately  connected. 

6.  What  a  numberless  succession  of  distressing  feelings  must  attend 
the  life  of  a  person  who  has  some  striking  deformity.  I  undesignedly 
caused  one  of  these  feelings  lately,  when  I  called  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  at  the  house  of  a  poor  person  in  this  town,  who  belongs  to  our 
society.  There  lives  with  her  another  poor  woman,  who  supports  her- 
self by  working  in  the  fields,  &c.  This  woman  has,  I  am  told,  a  very 
frightful  and  monstrous  configuration  of  the  one  side  of  her  face,  caused, 
it  is  said,  by  her  mother  being  frightened  during  pregnancy.  She 
wean  always  a  handkeiehief  or  cloth  over  this  side  of  her  face.  With- 
out knovfdng  the  woman  or  the  unfortunate  circumstance,  I  observed  in 
tiie  darkness  of  the  evening  that  the  person's  face,  as  she  sat  by  the  fire, 
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WBB  thuB  partly  bound  up,  and  atked  the  womaii  of  the  house,  **  Wfait 
18  the  matter  with  your  friend  ?"  and  I  saw  and  regretted  the  moveaMotti 
indicating  confusion  and  distress  in  the  person  in  question,  while  the 
other  was  telling  me  what  the  matter  was.  It  would  be  a  very  benevo- 
lent exercise  of  talent  to  write  a  piece  in  the  way  of  conscdatitMi  to 
persons  laboring  under  the  affliction  of  deformity.  This  may  indeed 
have  been  already  done,  if  one  knew  by  what  author.  I  remember 
having  read  a  foolish  novel  which  professed  to  have  this  intention.  The 
mode  of  doing  it  was,  to  make  the  young  woman,  by  a  lucky  accident, 
become  heiress  to  the  wealth  of  an  old  nobleman,  amounting  to 
£800,000. 

7.  (Of  preachers.)  It  is  strange  to  observe  how  some  men,  whose 
business  is  thought  and  truth,  acquire  no  enlargement,  accessicm,  or 
novelty  of  ideas,  from  the  course  of  many  years,  and  a  wide  sc<^  of 
experience.  It  might  seem  as  if  they  had  slept  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  now  awaked  with  exactly  the  same  intellectual  stock,  which  they 
had  before  they  began  the  nap. 

8.  In  glancing  over  the  movements  and  local  varieties  of  my  past  life, 
I  feel  a  degree  of  regret  to  think  what  an  immense  number  of  picttBres 
my  mind  has  lost ;  what  a  number  of  views  of  woods,  hills,  streams, 
towns,  ruins,  human  companies,  have  been  before  these  eyes,  and  for  a 
while  painted  on  this  imagination,  which  are  now  quite  vanished.  Of  a 
great  many  others  I  retain  but  the  faintest  trace.  I  am  led  to  lliis  re- 
flection by  having  just  recalled  (I  do  not  know  what  suggested  it)  the 
scenes,  the  persons,  the  conversation  at  and  about  Mr.  Chippendfde's, 
in  a  wild  part  of  Yorkshire,  which  I  have  not  probably  recollected  for 
months  or  years  past.  I  find  this  recollection  associated  (I  am  totally 
ignorant  why)  with  another  scene  which  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ever 
saw  in  reality  or  not,  and  with  a  third  which  I  did  see  near4Qlkenny  or 
Clonmel,  I  cannot  tell  which.  It  would  really  have  been  a  good  thing 
to  have  kept,  ever  since  the  earliest  youth,  a  progressive  record  of  all 
the  circumstances  and  objects  which  excited  great  attention  at  the 
time,  and  to  have  read  over  this  record  entirely  once  or  twice  every 
year,  in  order  to  retain  the  images  clearly  in  the  mind.  Such  a  plan 
would  have  rendered  one's  retrospect  far  more  distinct  than  it  now  is. 

9.  After  reading  an  hour  or  two  in  Shakspeare,  with  astcmishment  at 
the  incomparable  accuracy,  and  as  it  were  tangible  relief,  of  all  his  im- 
ages, I  have  walked  an  hour  or  two  more  in  the  act  of  trying  to  take  on 
my  mind  the  most  perfect  perceptions  possible  of  all  the  surroimdinff 
objects  and  circumstances.  Found,  and  have  very  often  found,  thit  set 
laborious  attention  is  absolutely  necessary  to  this.  I  take  no  images 
completely,  involuntarily  and  unconsciously.  It  is,  however,  sometimDs 
a  good  way  of  taking  a  unde  general  image,  to  open  the  eyes,  and  Wt 
them  fix  or  wander  without  precisely  looking  at  anything  (evm  when 
they  are  fixed)  strongly,  the  while,  exerting  the  mind  to  seiase  the  whde 
somptss  at  once  of  all  that  can  thus  come  into  the  eye. 
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10.  Nev«*  bofoce  BO  attentively  observed,  between  whaie  1 1^ 

light,  the  maimer  in  whieh  the  drope  of  rain  fall.  They  form  a  vaet 
muaber  of  anUimums  lines,  and  thos  have  &r  leaa  the  appearance  of 
multitude  and  ocmfusion,  than  it  would  seem  that  bo  vaat  a  number  moil 
IHodace.  They  (these  lines)  have  some  little  the  appearance  of  fiUUng 
airowB. 

11.  Observed  a  long  time,  through  a  small  opening  in  a  completely 
built  and  closed  shed,  a  cow  and  calL  The  cow  advanced  her  head  to 
the  opening  to  observe  me  too.  We  kx^ed  in  each  other's  face,  at  a  veiy 
short  distajQce,  a  long  time,  and  I  indulged  a  kind  of  wondering  about 
the  nature  of  our  mutual  consciousness  and  thou^t  of  each  other.  (By 
the  way,  the  mutual  recognition  of  beings  of  any  order,  is  a  very  strange 
aod  myst^ous  thing.)  1  observed  the  great  difference  between  the  de* 
giee  of  intelligence  expressed  in  the  eyes  and  looks  of  the  cow,  and  in 
those  of  the  calf.  Yet  vastly  less  difibrence  than  between  the  kx>ks  of  a 
hmum  infiuit  and  a  mature  person. 

Observed  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  numerous  shining  flexures 
or  wrinkles  on  Uie  neck  and  shoulders  of  the  cow.  Noticed  also,  an  ex- 
quisite beautiful  cerulean  appearance  within  the  eyes  of  the  calf^  in  the 
half-darkness  (more  than  half)  of  the  shed. 

Observed  tint  the  cow's  aOentUm  was  much  nkire  excited  (even  when 
the  calf  did  look  at  me),  and  much  kmger  fixed  and  continued,  than  that 
of  the  cal£  (Vide  Jowrmd,  7d2.) 

12.  Have  been  a  thousand  times  struck,  and  very  forcibly  this  maoH 
ing,  with  the  miserable,  degraded,  and  almost  revolting  appearance,  of 
the  visages,  both  in  features  and  expression,  of  the  lowest  rank  of  the 
pocHT,  especially  when  old.  Oh,  how  little  is  made  of  the  human  spscies 
in  dignity,  refinement,  knowledge,  and  happiness,  in  comparison  with  what 
they  migU  beccnne,  under  the  influence  of  good  institutions— of  educatioa 
— of  religion,  and  a  state  of  society  which  should  easily  secure  a  com- 
petence without  so  much  labor ! 

13.  I  have  seen  the  bad  eflfect  between  a  husband  and  wife,  of  the  one 
of  them  pertinaciously  retaining  some  secrety  as  inviolaUe,  which  the 
other  knows  him  or  her  to  possess,  and  wishes,  for  the  very  sake  of  the 
pleasure  of  total  unicm  and  confidence,  to  be  simply  informed  of;  and 
v^ch  is  retained  merely  for  the  sake  of  showing  my  independence— 
tjat  I  can  keep  a  secret-Uhat  I  have  a  will  of  my  own — that  I  will  not 
be  obliged  to  tell  a  thing— or  that  when  I  have  said  I  would  not  tdl,  I 
will  stand  to  my  word. 

My  distinctest  recollection  of  this  kind  is  in  the  case  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Mrs. was  a  widow,  and  a  number  of  years  iAder  than  Mr. 

■  -.  She,  during  their  courtship,  was  one  time  going  to  tell  him  her 
s^;e,  for  the  sake  of  frankness :  he,  in  a  spirit  of  gallantry,  said  he  would 
i»t  hear  anything  about  her  age ;  he  did  not  care  about  her  being  a  litde 
older  than  himself  ;—«he  therefore  did  not  tell  him  her  age.  After  they 
W0i«  manied,  peihaps  agood  while  after  (they  had  been  manied 
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yean  at  the  time  I  became  acquainted  with  them),  he  wished,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  friendly,  or  of  slight,  cariosity,  to  know  how  old  die  wae;  she 
said  he  had  not  let  her  tell  this  before,  and  she  therefore  did  not  choose 
to  tell  him  now.  This  struck  him  as  a  somewhat  unfriendly  thing,  and 
at  the  same  time  gave  a  kind  of  artificial  importance  to  the  secret,  merdy 
as  being  a  guarded  secret.  These  feelings  naturally  caused  a  propensity 
to  recur  frequently  to  this  trifling  circumstance,  with  various  modes  of 
attempting  to  elicit  the  secret ;  but  no,  she  would  keep  her  secret,  that 
she  would — and  would  defy  him  ever  to  learn  what  he  was  so  curious  to 
know. 

I  have  a  number  of  times  seen  him  either  hurt  or  vexed  by  her  siDy 
obstinacy  in  retaining  this  petty  mean  of  plaguing  liim  when  he  was  in- 
clined to  be  curious.  This  little  dirty  feeling  of  keeping  an  advantage 
against  him ;  of  having  something  which  she  could  defy  him  to  olitain 
was  her  motive ;  for  nothing  at  all  depended  on  her  age,  or  on  his  know- 
ing it.  How  much  I  despised  a  woman  who  could  forego  one  particle 
of  the  aflfection  which  a  kind  discarding  of  all  reserve  might  have  excited, 
for  so  stupid  a  kind  of  pleasure. 

14.  When  we  were  remarking  that  vanity  is  confined  to  no  station, 
and  that  there  is  hardly  any  accomplishment  on  which  men  may  not 
pique  themselves,  Mr.  Hisket  told  me  he  knew  a  man  who  used  to  break 
stones  on  the  road,  who  was  vain  in  a  very  high  degree  of  his  excellence 
in  this  department ;  he  would  break  a  ]<md  of  stones  with  any  man  in 
England.  He  added  that  he  had  heard  a  chimneynsweeper  indulge  in 
the  same  boast  of  superiority,  with  an  appearance  of  great  self-com- 
placency. 

It  is  most  mortifying  to  feel  how  little  the  clearest  possible  perception 
of  a  certain  class  of  feelings  being  both  irreligious  and  despicable,  and 
the  clearest  possible  perception  when  these  feelings  rise  in  the  mind; 
and,  in  addition,  an  extreme  contempt  of  these  feelings,  and  of  one's 
self  for  indulging,  and  even  for  being  subject  to  them — ^how  little  all  this 
tends  to  prevent  their  rising  in  the  mind.  This  is  my  own  experience 
in  respect  of  vaniti/,  whether  as  to  its  pleased  or  its  mortified  feelings. 
Yet  I  would  hope  the  time  will  come  when  I  shall  feel  that  these  hateful 
weeds  are  eradicated.  An  accurate  perception  of  what  feelings  an 
vanity,  or^t  least  will  appear  so  if  disclosed,  enables  one  to  preserve  an 
appearance  tolerably  free  from  the  signs  of  vanity ;  but  under  this  man 
aged  appearance  one  has  the  loathsome  consciousness  how  much  of  the 
vile  feeling  there  is  within.  Even  at  this  moment  I  feel  vanity  in  hvei^ 
this  accurate  perception  of  what  my  feelings  are,  and  how  tiiey  would 
appear.  I  feel  vanity  to  think,  that  probably  if  a  good  judge  of  human 
nature  were  casually  to  see  these  lines  he  would  say,  "  How  well  he 
understands  himself:  how  far  he  is  from  the  weakness  of  being  duped  by 
his  own  mind."* 

•  La  vanite  est  si  ancree  dans  le  cceur  de  Thomme,  qtjjun  goujat,  an  mar- 
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15.  One  has  been  amiiied  aonietiiiieB,  whm  the  one  of  the  < 
tt880ciate&  has  advanced  an  opinian,  or  recited  a  supposed  fact,  which  the 
other,  has  thought  extremely  absurd,  to  see  that  other  in  haste  to  ezpre« 
his  or  her  contempt  of  such  foUy  of  opinion,  or  credulity  of  belief^  ii^ 
stead  of  silently  sliding  the  circumstance  or  the  subject  out  of  converse 
tioQ,  or  mildly  expressing  that  he  or  she  cannot  entirely  concur  in  opinion 
or  belief  and  endeavoring  to  make  as  good  a  retreat  as  possible  for  the 
associate's  ignorance  or  weakness.  I  say,  one  has  been  iomued  ;  but  in 
some  instances  one  has  felt  a  painful  syn^Nithy  with  the  person  so  treatad 
with  scorn  by  an  intimate  relative,  and  before  a  number  of  witnesses,  * 
each  of  whom  would  have  politely  let  pass  the  unfortunate  remark  or 
narration.  Striking  instances  in  Mr.  and  Mm.  — — .,  and  Dr.  and  Mn, 
— .  Mr.  —  said,  "  Oh,  nonsense,  nonsense,  my  dear."  Dr.  — — 
fiu'd,  ^Do  make  a  liiUe  use  of  your  reason,"  when  his  wife  told  a  story 
which  she  had  heard  of  Lord  somebody  having  expended  j&30,00U  on  a 
breed  of  turkeys. 

16.  Was  told  of  a  party  of  musicians,  who  heard  with  indifibrsnce 
the  first  long-expected  account  of  the  victory  over  the  combined  fleets, 
aiid  seemed  ahnost  vexed  at  the  interruption.  I  was  disposed  to  I4>pland 
them;  as  a  general  principle,  men  ought  to  be  so  intent  on  their  work 
as  to  deprecate  every  interruption,  and  to  feel  that  that  is  what  they  have 
at  present  to  mind. 

17.  How  glad  one  is  this  morning  that  one  did  not  say  some  things  to 
which  an  indignant  feeling  prompted  last  evening,  and  which  at  the  time 
would  have  appeared  to  one's  judgment  as  pure  justice ;  but  which  it  is 
ROW  very  easy  to  see  would  have  been  partly  unjust  and  altogether  us^ 
less,  and  would  have  caused  a  very  awkward  social  embarrassment  this 
morniiig.  Hovi^  long  will  it  be  before  one  shall  attain  a  state  of  mind 
w'  ick  will  pemoit,  at  every  instai^  a  luminous  and  impartial  operation 
of  the  understaoding? 

18.  Most  forcibly  struck  yesterday  while  hearing  S.  G.'s  account  of 
the  su£^rings  of  his  wife  (sufferings  which  she  has  now  endured  several 
years,  and  of  which  she  has  no  prospect  of  a  termination,  or  even  relaza* 
tion,  but  by  death),  with  these  two  considerations : — 1.  How  little  one 
i^aJizes  to  thought  or  feeling,  the  sufferings  of  others,  whife  one  is  well 
one's  self.  2.  What  infinite  cogency  ought  to  be  felt  in  the  duty  of 
making  the  best  and  most  inde&tigable  improvement  of  health  and  ease, 
while  they  continue  to  be  granted.  Oh,  what  a  mass  of  guilt,  on  this 
account,  my  conscience  pronounces  on  the  review  of  past  life. 

19.  I  have  just  crushed  a  moth  which  was  hurt  by  flying  near  the 
candle.    I  have  thus  demolished  a  most  admirable  system  of  mechanism, 

niton,  un  crocheteur  se  vante  et  veut  avoir  ses  admirateurs:  et  les  philo- 
sophes  meme  en  veulent.  Ceux  qui  ecriventcontre  la  gloire  veulent  avoir  la 
rioire  d'avoir  bien  ecrit ;  et  ceux  qui  le  lisent  veulent  avoir  la  glo»J®  **• 
Pwroir  lu ;  et  moi  qui  ecris  ceci,  j'ai  peut-fetre  cette  envie ;  et  peut-Stre  qus 
Cfcttx  qui  le  liront  Tauront  aussi.— Pascaj-,  PefW<e»,  ParUe  I.,  an.  ▼-.  o. 
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motioii,  leDBaAiaD,  life.  Is  the  being  destroyed  ?  does  no  finer  part8^^ 
vive  7  ifl  this  active,  animated  creature  now  consigned  to  eternal  obliviaa 
and  unccmsciousness  ? 

20.  Recollect,  in  some  vulgar  instances,  the  vast  difference  as  to  a 
man's  manners,  UAween  his  being  in  the  immediate  sphere  of  his  prao 
ice  and  authority,  and  out  of  it.    Remarkable  instance  in  the  captain 

of  a  Dublin  and  liverpool  packet ;  instance  in  a  collier  at  Norton,  a 
kind  of  foreman.  He  was  quite  an  unassi^ming,  and  what  is  called 
sheepish  creature  in  a  parlor  where  I  had  seen  him  before,  bat  he  was 
ail  man  when  seen  on  his  own  proper  ground ;  all  man,  not  only  in 
respect  of  his  habitual  companions,  but  in  respect  of  the  very  identical 
persons  whom  he  had  been  so  awkward  and  half-timid  with,  in  the  parlor. 

21.  While  Mr.  D.  was  reading  a  chapter  this  morning,  I  had  a  deep 
feeling  of  disliking  all  social  exercises,  unless  it  could  be  with  an  indi- 
vidual or  two  with  whom  I  could  feel  an  entire  reciprocation  of  soul. 
This  was  a  feeling  of  individuality,  not  pf  impiety ;  and  how  often  I 
have  experienced  it,  even  in  the  presence  of  worthy  people ;— a  feeling 
as  if  I  could  wish  to  vanish  out  of  the  room,  and  find  myself  walking  in 
some  lonely  wood.  I  have  a  feeling  of  being  still  completely  insulated, 
and  that  therefore  the /orms  of  a  serious  sociality  are  irksome.  This  is 
not  felt  in  the  public  exercises  of  a  congregation,  by  the  official  person, 
because  he  feels  to  be  occupied  in  his  own  work,  as  an  official  and  tVuv- 
lated  individual,  and  not  as  one  of  the  large  and  heterogeneous  company. 
His  sympathies  sure  not  seeking  to  mingle  with  all  the  beings  who  at  j 
present,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  feel  as  if  they  ought  to  do,  nhen  it 
is  only  a  small  domestic  party. 

22.  I  know  not  how  to  bring  into  intelligible  description  a  feeling 
which  I  have  many  times  been  obscurely  conscious  of  having,  and  par- 
ticularly in  two  or  three  instances  of  late ; — a  feeling  of  revolting  when 
I  find  myself  coming  into  anytliing  like  intimate,  confiding  kiauness  (I 
have  no  reference  to  any  kind  of  personalities  whatever)  with  persons, 
however  worthy  and  kind,  if  tliey  are  not  the  individual  or  two  with 
whom  my  intimacy  can  be  congenial  and  entire.  It  is  a  part  and  iin 
operation  of  the  same  feeling  which  would  recoil  from  the  direct  person- 
alities of  love  with  any  one  that  was  not  the  absolute  ohjeU  of  love.  It 
is  a  noble  law  that  (in  the  case  of  a  refined  and  reflective  mind  at  least) 
all  the  symbols  that  of  right  belong  to  tenderness  are  felt  to  be  out  of 
place  with  any  one  but  a  real  c^ed  of  tenderness. 

23.  Wesley's  moderation  in  sleep,  and  his  rigid  constancy  in  rising 
early,  being  mentioned  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Bradbum,  who  travelled 
with  Wesley  almost  constantly  for  years,  he  said  that  Wesley  generally 
slept  several  hours  in, the  course  of  the  day;  that  he  had  himself  seen 
him  sleep  three  hours  together  often  enough.  This  was  chiefly  in  ^'8 
carriage,  in  which  he  accustomed  himself  to  sleep  on  his  journeys,  and 
in  which  he  slept  as  regularly,  as  easily,  and  as  soundly,  as  if  he  had  gon^ 
to  bed.    A  zealous,  ignorant  Methodist,  who  considered  Weriey  as  alto- 
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getfaer  an  an^l,  was  most  indigiiant  at  hearing  this  said  by  Mr.  S.,  who 
beard  Bradbum  say  it,  and  exclaimed,  "  Bradbom  must  be  a  liar  !'* 

24.  Have  been  looking  a  little  while  in  the  pariah  register  of  this 
town,  which  begins  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth.  I  felt  something 
venerable,  by  its  antiquity,  even  in  such  a  dull  thing  as  this.  The  inn 
pression  is  from  reflecting  that  all  these  persons  (those  recorded,  and 
those  w^ho  recorded  them,  in  the  earlier  part)  are  so  long  since  dead ; 
and  that  so  many  of  the  things,  and  persons,  and  events,  that  we  look 
back  upon  as  long  since  gone,  were  posterior  to  the  birth  or  mairiage 
here  recorded. 

25.  Had  a  most  beautiful  evening  walk,  and  a  diversity  of  views. 
From  an  eminence  overlooked  a  wide  extent  of  wood,  the  soft,  nfwwMwJ 
forms  of  the  superficies  of  which  were  inexpressibly  beautiful ;— distant 
country,  remote  hills  and  horizon,  setting  sun,  the  WkUe  Horsey  the 
venerable  memorial  of  Alfred,  which  I  looked  upon  with  an  emotion 
which  few  other  monuments  could  cause.  There  wee  a  most  enchant- 
ing softness  spread  over  the  whole  view  of  heaven  and  earth,  which 
gradually  £Euled  into  the  sombre,  and  then  the  gloom  of  evening. 

26.  I  am  privileged  to  see  one  more  night  of  surpassing  beaoty ;— a 
moonlight  night,  with  a  gentle,  unequal  gale,  in  an  August  so  temperate, 
and  8o  wet  with  delicious  rains,  that  the  intense  green  of  the  earth  ia 
perceptible  by  this  moonlight.  I  feel  an  earnest  wish  to  seiae  such  a 
view  of  nature,  and  fix  it  in  my  mind,  even  for  ever.  It  u  a  veiy  noble 
inxury  to  see  such  aspects  of  solemn  beauty ;  and  I  will  not  be  ungrate- 
ful nor  neglectfuL 

27.  Have  been  reading  a  most  awful  account  of  an  erupti<m  of  Veso- 
vius ;  how  far  correct  is  one  of  the  feelings  caused  by  this  description  ? 
namely  this ;  a  feeling  as  if  the  actions  of  man,  in  a  moral  view,  and  in 
the  sight  of  the  Creator,  could  scarcely  be  of  any  manner  of  conse- 
quence ;  the  creature  as  a  physical  being  appearing  so  inconceivably 
insignificant,  so  despicable,  so  much  on  a  level  with  the  smallest  reptile, 
when  he  and  his  powers,  &c.,  are  placed  in  thought  beside  these  enoiw 
moua  natural  phenomena  and  powers. 

But  the  feeling  cannot  be  right  when  it  goes  the  length,  as  I  tol  it 
inclined  to  do,  of  annihilating  all  difference  between  virtue  and  vice,  in 
the  way  of  asking,  What  signifies  it  what  thoughts,  as  they  are  called, 
this  despicable  animalcule  entertains  in  what  he  calls  his  mind  ?  what 
signifies  it  into  what  articulations  he  may  form  the  trivial  sound  which 
he  calls  his  vJmo,  in  uttering  what  he  ciUls  speech  7  what  can  it  signify 
in  what  manner  he  uses  his  insect  limbs  in  what  he  calls  action,  and 
u<Hnetimes  conduct?  *vhat  signifies  all  the  trivial  action,  thought, speech, 
and  existence  itself  of  such  an  atom,  that  he  should  deem  himself  under 
some  eublime  law  of  acconntabbness  to  the  infinite  Spirit,  and  thai 
there  should  be  bn  <fr\v.ul  distinction  between  moral  good  and  evil  in 
such  an  agent  ? 

Ai  the  same  time  how  prodigiously  irwould  modify  one's  manner  «f 
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thinkiiig)  on  almost  all  eabjects,  if  it  were  possible  to  retiin  strosigly  in 
the  mind  the  grcmd  class  of  ideas,  and  that  standard,  that  kind  of  general 
measure  for  perceiving  the  magnitude  of  all  objects,  which  would  result 
from  the  mind  having  taken  its  pitch  and  level,  so  to  speak,  in  this  ele- 
vated region.  (How  vilely  this  is  expressed !)  I  mean  simply  to  say, 
that  the  mind,  while  expanded  and  elevated  by  the  contemplation  of 
these  grand  subjects,  perceives  many  things  to  be  litde,  which  at  other 
times  it  views  as  Important ;  and  if  it  could  be  kept  habitaaHy  in  this 
state  of  expansion  and  elevation,  it  would  acquire  a  grand  atandard 
according  to  which  it  would  perceive,  and  measure,  and  estimate,  all 
these  objects.  In  its  expressions  and  representations,  therefore,  it  would 
express  as  trivial  many  things  which,  for  want  of  this  high  standard,  it 
regards  and  speaks  of  as  great  and  important.  Yet  those  who  read  or 
hc»nl  its  sentiments  would  not  feel  coincident,  because  they  would  not 
have  in  their  minds  this  grand  standard  for  measuring  little  and  great. 
But  to  a  great  extent,  truth  and  justibe  (intellectual  justice)  require  this 
to  be  done.  A  man  should,  as  far  as  he  can,  make  his  standard  of  the 
proportions  of  things  the  same  as  the  standard  of  the  universe.  But 
alas !  what  a  despicable  atom,  and  almost  infinitely  less  than  an  atom,  he 
Appears  in  this  very  attempt  of  thinking  according  to  the  grand  scale  of 
proportions. 

But  still,  things  may  be  great  or  litde,  ^th  respect  to  Ihe  toaniSi  tnfe- 
rests,  and  hajrpintss  of  man,  though  they  be  all  inexpressibly  and  equally 
litde  and  trivial  with  respect  to  the  universe,  and  as  measured  on  the 
degrees  of  its  grand  scale  or  standard.  This  is  the  standard  according  to 
which  we  must  chiefly  think.  Yet  still  something  of  this  kind  should  be 
dmie. 

Quote  one  of  my  own  sentences,—"  We  have  often  talked  of  thiB 
bold  quality  (decision  of  character),  and  feel  its  extreme  importance, 
— **  extreme  importance  !"  Vain  words  !— extreme  importance  in  what 
determines  the  movements  of  a  microscopical  tadpole,  called  man! 
Such  will  be  die  just  remark  while  applying  the  grand  standard.  But 
then,  by  the  standard  of  human  interests,  which  substantially  after  all 
must  be  the  standard  chiefly  referred  to  and  used,  by  this  standard  of  our 
o«jn,  the  tiling  is  important. 

Perhaps  after  all,  there  is  but  litde  real  analogy  between  the  physical 
and  the  moral  standard  of  great  and  litde  ;  perhaps  not  enough  to  wax- 
rant  our  drawing  firom  die  one  any  measures  by  which  t»  judge  of  the 
things  belonging  to  die  other.  Taken  as  a  mere  physical  agent,  «ah, 
compared  to  the  physical  powers  and  grandeur  of  a  volcano  is  infimtely 
litde  and  despicable  ;  but  it  is  not  in  his  physical  powers  and  being 
that  man  finds  his  true  value  ;  he  is  an  intellectual  and  moral  agent,  and 
if  the  phenomena  and  qualities  of  this  moral  a^  intellectual  being  could 
pr>ssibly  be  justly  compared  by  means,  if  it  existed,  of  any  intermediate 
principle  and  common  measure  of  proportions,  with  the  grand  physical 
^lenomena  of  an  earthquake,  a  stormy  ocean,  or  a  volcano,  those  toxm 
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plieiioDiena  mig^  prove  mnch  the  more  gT^iid.*  Perfatpt,  aeeoidfiif  to 
that  Divine  standardy  which  is  the  ultimate  abetractkm  of  all  rehtioH^ 
analogies,  measures,  and  proportions,  and  in  which  the  laws  and  prioca- 
ples  of  the  natural  world  and  those  of  the  moral,  are  resolved  in  the  saaM 
(are  m  their  original  undivided  essence),  the  grandeur  of  a  virtue  may 
be  as  great,  or  much  greater  than  that  of  a  volcano,  the  miarhlef  of 
a  vice  as  great  as  that  of  an  earthquake. 

While  reading  this  tremendous  accowit  of  Veraviiis  (and  m  long 
as  it  is  forcibly  remembered),  how  contemptible  appears  my  ovm  eom- 
inrison  of  the  valor  and  anger  of  Homer's  heroes  to  Vesaviaa.t  Aebfllee 
like  Vesuvius  1  !  How  impossible  to  have  made  sach  a  oompariaon,  if  * 
bad  composed  those  sentences  while  under  the  full  impression  of  the 
account  I  have  just  now  read,  of  the  awful  phenomena  of  one  of  the 
eraptioDs  of  Vesuvius  (in  Dr.  Gregory's  Economy  of  Nature).  But  yeC, 
is  it  absurd  in  regard  lo  the  ideas  <^  the  reader^  who  probaUy  haa  not  in 
bis  mind,  any  more  than  the  writer  had  in  his,  a  grand  hahjtwal  idea  of 
titt  volcajio  ?  to  him  it  wiU  be  but  strong  enough,  and  he  will  iwl  ae 
ezliavaganoe.  Whereas,  had  some  much  inferior  thing  been  mentiiMied 
(as  9L  furnace  for  mstance),  it  would  have  appeared  quite  fiMble,and 
almost  despicable,  as  a  parallel  to  Achilles  and  Diomedea.  We  do 
injustice  to  almost  everything  we  mention ;  our  ideas  are  infinltdj  leie 
Of  it  is  any  sublime  object  at  least)  than  the  thing  itself. 

*  L'bomme  n'est  qu'un  roseau  le  plus  faible  de  la  nature,  maia  ^est  wm 

roseai  pensant.  II  ne  faut  pas  que  Tunivers  entier  s'arme  poor  recraaar« 
Une  Tapeur,  una  goutte  d*eau  suffit  pour  le  tuer.  Mais  qaaod  raDiTert 
Hcraserait,  t'homme  serait  encore  plusnoUe  qae  ee  qmi  le  toe,  paree  qiKil 
salt  qu'il  meurt ;  et  I'avaatage  que  rutiivera  a  tur  lui,  ruuiven  n'ea  sait 
rien.  Ainai  toute  notre  digaite  coasi^te  dans  la  peuaee.  C*est  de  li  ao'il 
faat  nous  relever,  non  de  I'espace  et  de  la  dur^e.  TravaHloos  done  4  Dies 
penaer ;  voila  la  principe  dela  morale. — PAaCAX.,  Pensiesp  Fartie  L»  ail 
IV.,  6. 

t "  Let  this  susceptible  youth,  after  haviag  mingled  and  burned  in  ima- 
gination among  heroes,  whose  valor  and  anger  flame  like  yesuvios*  whe 
wade  in  blood,  trample  on  dying  foes,  and  hurl  defiance  against  earth  and 
heaven  ;  let  him  be  led  into  the  company  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  dtsciples^ 
as  displayed  by  the  evangelists,  with  whose  nanralion»  1  will  simpose,  he 
is  but  slightly  acquainted  before." — Essy  an  the  Avertwn  rf  Mem  ef 
Taste  to  £vangelieal  Religion,    Letter  V. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

U8IBKNCB  AT  BOUBTON   ON-THE-WATEB — VISIT  TO  FBOME — ^ECLIO* 
TIC  BEVIBW^^BIBTH  OF  HIS  SON — ^EXCURSION  INTO  NOBTH  WALES 

— ^VlSrr  TO  BBISTOL  AND  FBOME — HALL's   PBEACHING ^DEATH  OF 

HIS  PABENTS— DOMESTIC  HABITS ^REMOVAL  TO  DOWNEND. 

1808-1817. 

Mb.  Foster's  marriage  took  place  in  May,  1806.  In  one  of 
his  earliest  letters  after  this  event,  addressed  to  a  highly  esteemed 
friend*  at  Frome,  he  says,  "  If  the  distance  of  some  miles  tmd 
some  months  could  obliterate  from  my  own  mind  all  regard  for 
persons  with  whom  I  have  passed  so  many  agreeable  and  animated 
hours,  I  ought  to  conclude,  that  I  am  myself  no  longer  remem- 
bered with  kindness  at  the  Iron-Gates,  or  at  the  cottage  ;  but  as  I 
experience  no  such  effect  of  time  and  distance,  I  will  not  let  my- 
self believe  it  is  experienced  by  my  friends,  especially  as  probably 
less  alteration  has  taken  place  in  their  circumstances  than  in 
mine ;  unless,  indeed,  my  good  friend  Miss  S.  has  by  this  time 
been  (where  I  have  repeatedly  warned  you,  there  was  danger  of 
her  going)  to  Gretna  Green.  In  this  last  case,  I  fear  that  she  at 
least  will  have  quite  forgotten  me,  whereas  I,  after  an  adventure 
somewhat  of  this  kind,  have  a  very  faithful  and  friendly  remem- 
brance  of  her.  I  seem  to  have  so  little  more  to  tell  about  myself 
in  consequence  of  the  change  of  situation  caused  by  that  advea- 
ture,  that  I  clearly  perceive  those  adventurers  who  fill  large 
volumes  with  their  own  story,  must  make  very  large  use  of  fiction ; 
and  that  a  book  which  I  have  just  been  reading,  written  by  a  very 
plain-sailing  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Patrick  Gass,  who  nar- 
rates a  grand  voyage  of  discovery,  across  the  continent  of  North 
America  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  back  again,  in  a  rather  thin 
octavo,  is  the  very  standard  for  all,  who  in  relating  their  own 
adventures  are  determined  to  tell  nothing  but  what  is  new,  and 
nothing  but  what  is  true.   For  myself  indeed,  if  I  will  tell  nothing 

*  Mrs.  John  Sheppard,  August  3,  1808. 
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but  what  is  true,  I  must  tell  nothing  at  all  that  is  new,  for  as  to 
saying,  that  I  am  happy  in  the  changed  situation,  that  is  but  the 
same  thing  that  a  tolerable  number  of  millions  of  men  have  said  of 
themselves  when  they  had  been  married  hardly  three  months. 

"  If  I  were  a  young  man,  I  should  very  likely  be  saying  with  a 
prompt  and  sanguine  confidence, — '  Well,  a'nd  why  may  not  a  man 
who  can  be  happy  with  an  associate  three  months,  assure  himself 
of  a  similar  happiness,  if  they  should  live  three  years,  or  even 
thirty  years  V  But  I  am  old  enough  to  be  well  aware  how  many 
people  who  are  wiser  than  myself,  would  laugh  at  the  romantic 
cast  of  such  a  presumption,  and  shall  therefore  keep  the  notion  to 
myself- 

"  My  habits  in  this  new  residence  are  sober,  quiet,  and  recluse, 

to  the  last  degree.    I  will  answer  for  it,  there  is  not  a  mouse  that 

haunts  any  bank,  or  brake,  or  barn  in  this  county,  that  is  seldomer 

seen  than  I  am,  or  that  runs  more  instantly  into  its  hiding-place, 

if  it  should  happen  to  meet  apy  eye,  even  that  of  a  cat.     My  life 

when  at  Wall-bridge  was  perfect  dissipation,  as  to  the  article  of 

visiting,  compared  with  what  it  is  now ;  but  I  do  not,  therefore, 

insinuate  it  is  a  life  of  industry :  excepting  a  quantity  of  reading, 

there  has  been  but  a  miserably  small  portion  of  work  done  since 

I  came  hither,  and  since  I  entered  the  house  in  which  I  am  now 

writing ;  I  am  vowing,  however,  and  almost  beginning  to  mend.'* 

"  Nobody  in  the  village,"  he  tells  another  friend,*  "  except  the 

sick  or  lame,  has  kept  so  well  at  home,  as  we  have  done  the  last 

ten  weeks.     We  almost  literally  go  no  whither,  but  to  meeting  on 

the  Sunday,  and  a  short  walk  into  the  fields  sometimes  in  the 

evenings  of  the  other  days.     I  believe  we  are  thought  the  strangest 

people  in  the  place,  and  it  is  very  convenient  to  me  they  should 

think  so.    But  they  think  this  stay-at-home  fondness,  this  being  so 

satisfied  with  each  other,  will  in  due  time  have  had  its  day,  and 

leave  us  to  wish  for  the  assistance  of  our  neighbors  to  help  us  drag 

on  the  tediousness  of  life.     They  are  not,  however,  apprised,  what 

a  vaust  number  of  quarto  and  octavo  books  there  are  yet  on  the 

shelf,  or  likely  to  come  there.    Till  a  tolerable  share  of  these  are 

conquered,  we  must  make  shifl  to  endure  each  other's  company 

alone,  as  well  as  we  can."     In  another  letter,f  he  describes  the 

village  as  being  "  the  one  place  in  the  world  where  nothing  can 

be  said  to  happen  in  the  whole  course  of  the  year;  nothing  that  is 

worth  telling  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  off."    "This,", he  adds, 

*  To  Mrs.  Gowing,  Aug.  1, 1808.  t  J«ly  3»  ^909. 
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is  perhaps  a  yerj  good  thing  to  say  of  a  place,  when  one  considen 
how  much  that  is  remarkably  bad  takes  place  in  most  other  towns 
and  villages.  To  have  nothing  remarkable  to  say  of  the  events 
of  a  place,  where  there  are  a  good  many  people,  is  surely  some 
proof  that  Satan  is  not  so  active  there,  as  in  some  other  of  bis 
haunts.  There  are  several  places  round  at  no  great  distance, 
where  a  far  greater  number  of  notable  incidents  are  constantly 
occurring  to  help  out  the  talk  and  scandal  of  society.  Bourton  is 
hardly  good  or  bad  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  that  half  a 
dozen  sentences  should  be  uttered  or  written  about  it." 

Mr.  Hughes  spent  two  days  at  Bourton  in  August,  and  then, 
accompanied  by  his  friend,  set  off  for  Cheltenham.  "After  stay- 
ing about  a  day,'*  Foster  tells  his  parents,*  "  we  walked  to  Glouces- 
ter (nine  miles),  and  went  by  coach  to  Thorn  bury,  eleven  miles 
from  Bristol.  It  was  near  the  end  of  the  week  ;  Hughes  was  to 
be  in  Bristol  on  the  Sunday,  and  I  proposed  going  with  him,  but 
00  the  Saturday  it  was  heard,  that  a  good  old  minister,  who  was 
to  have  come  to  preach  at  Thornbury  on  the  following  day,  had 
suddenly  died  that  morning.  I  therefore  stayed  and  preached 
twioe.  I  had  not  preached  there  before  for  perhaps  e^ht  years-f 
On  the  Sunday  evening  I  walked  to  Bristol  with  two  of  the  Bris- 
tol students,  one  of  whom  is  nephew  to  Mr.  Hall,  and  of  the  same 
name.it  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  lately  to  see  Mr.  Hall,  and  I  did  nol  &il  to 
make  many  inquiries  about  him,  as  I  have  also  done  from  other 
quarters.  As  to  his  mind,  he  has  been  perfectly  well  a  long  time,  | 
but  his  health  is  greatly  oppressed,  by  an  almost  continual  pain  in  | 
his  side  and  back,  to  which  he  has  been  much  subject  almost  all 

his  life He  is  said  to  preach  incomparable  sermons  still, 

and  is  likely  to  remain  at  Leicester,  a  very  dull  place,  by  no 
means  adapted  to  such  a  man,  who  ought  to  be  in  some  one  of  the 
three  or  four  principal  towns  in  England.     In  Bristol,  I  saw  Mr. 

BogUe,  Dr.  Ryland,  and  others I  was  two  or  three  days 

about  Downend,  and  was  kept  in  almost  continual  motion,  in  order      , 
to  call  on  each  of  the  persons  whose  houses  I  used  to  visit  when 
a  resident  there.     Most  of  them  I  found  as  well  as  when  I  lived 
there,  though  some  of  the  aged  persons  are  declining,  and  a  fe^      \ 
are  dead.     I  went  with   Hughes  to  Bath,  where   he  preached      j 
on  a  week  day  evening  for  Mr.  Jay,  in  whose  company  we  passed 


•  Sept.  1,  180S. 

t  Probably  the  visit  mentioned  in  the  Journal,  No.  764,  r.  p.  150. 

t  The  late  Rev.  Joha  Keene  Hall,  M. A.,  of  Kettering' 
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a  number  of  hours.  He  retsuns  quite  uodiminished  his  extreme 
popularity,  and  his  inflexible  sobriety  and  excellence. . .  .  Hughes 
accompanied  me  to  Frome,  though  he  was  not  able  to  stay  there 
more  than  half  a  day :  he  left  me  and  returned  to  Bristol.  His 
health  is  now  firm  ;  his  mind  is  active,  and  he  is  kept  in  almost 
continual  exertion  by  his  concern  in  the  Bible  Society,  the  Tract 
Society,  the  Hibernian  Society,  the  Surrey  Mission,  and  various 
and  frequent  preaching,  besides  his  regular  employment  on  the 
Sunday.  His  religious  opinions  and  devotional  habits  are  quite 
established,  his  talents  have  attained  their  full  maturity,  and,  both 
from  nature  and  constant  exercise,  he  has  very  great  facility  and 

quickness  of  thought  and  expression 

'^  At  Frome  I  was  received  with  the  most  animated  kindness, 
both  among  the  richer  and  poorer  class  of  my  acquaintance, — a 
kindness  to  which  I  could  not  make  an  adequate  return  in  the  way 
of  giving  much  of  my  company,  as  I  had  determined  not  to  stay 
more  than  three  days.  I  felt  the  propriety,  even  as  a  matter  of 
appearance,  of  not  being  like  a  rambler  from  home,  besides  the 
impatience  of  aflfection  to  be  again  with  my  dear  domestic  asso- 
ciate. I  returned  to  her  at  the  time  I  had  determined,  found  her 
well,  and  was  welcomed  with  inexpressible  tenderness.  The  feli- 
city of  thus  rejoining  her  seemed  to  me  to  exceed  even  the  joy  of 
being  first  united  to  her.  Nearly  four  months  have  now  elapsed 
since  that  time,  and  on  both  sides  the  afiectionate  complacency 
has  very  sensibly  increased.  We  both  every  day  express  our 
gratitude  to  Heaven  for  having  given  us  to  each  other ;  and  we 
hope  that  it  will  continue  a  cause  of  the  most  lively  gratitude  as 
long  as  we  live,  and  also  in  a  state  after  death.  I  most  entirely 
believe  that  no  man  on  earth  has  a  wife  more  fondly  afiectionate, 
more  anxious  to  promote  his  happiness,  or  more  dependent  for  her 
own  on  his  tenderness  for  her.  In  the  greatest  number  of 
opinions,  feelings,  and  concerns,  we  find  ourselves  perfectly 
agreed ;  and  when  anything  occurs  on  which  our  judgments  and 
dispositions  difier,  we  find  we  can  discuss  the  subject  without 
violating  tenderness,  or  in  the  least  losing  each  other's  esteem, 
even  for  a  moment.  Greater  trials  of  our  mutual  afiection  and 
respect  than  any  that  have  yet  occurred  will  undoubtedly  arise  in 
the  course  of  life,  if  it  is  considerably  protracted  ;  but  the  experi- 
ment thus  far  has  given  us  a  stronger  confidence  in  the  perpetuity 
of  tenderness  and  harmony  than  it  was  possible  for  us  to  have, 
previously  to  any  experiment  at  all." 
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Fooler's  oonneetion  with  the  Eclectic  Review  has  heen  men- 
tioQed  in  the  preceding  chapter.     From  the  period  of  his  settle- 
ment at  Fromcy  he  became  one  of  the  most  frequent  contributors 
to  that  jounial,  which  for  several  years  was  the  only  one  in  this 
country  that  combined  the  advocacy  of  **  spiritual  Christianity ' 
with  liberal  views  on  social  and  political  questions.    At  its  com- 
mencement churchmen  and  dissenters  were  united  in  its  support, 
on  the  understanding  that  the  points  at  issue  between  them  were 
not  to  be  brought  under  discussion.     It  soon,  however,  became 
evident  that  a  neutrality  which  would  exclude  from  animadver- 
sion not  only  the  abstract  question  of  religious  establishments,  but 
all  abuses,  past  and  present,  which  might  attach  to  our  social  in- 
stitutions, would  narrow  the  freedom  of  discussion  to  a  degree  tbat, 
in  a  nation  so  practical  as  ours,  would  deprive  the  Review  of  all 
interest  to  persons  hdding  decided  opinions.    4g^^°^^  ^^^^  equivo- 
cal and  undignified  position  which  even  then,  and  still  more  in 
later  years,  would  be  so  unsatisfactory  to  earnest  minds,  Mr.  Fos- 
ter made  frequent  and  pointed  remonstrances,  which,  combined 
with  the  tone  of  several  of  his  articles,  contributed  to  a  settlement 
of  the  journal  on  a  Nonconformist  basis.    In  a  letter  to  the  editor, 
after  alluding  to  certain  clergymen  who  were  concerned  in  the 
management  of  the  Review,  he  says,  "  It  is  utterly  impossible  to 
keep  on  terms  with  them,  I  am  persuaded,  but  at  the  cost  of  in- 
juring the  character  of  the  Review  for  anything  like  spirit  and 
independence.    You  may  be  very  sure  they  will  not  only  require 
that  we  do  not  condemn  an  establishment,  or  the  English  estab- 
lisbment,  in  the  abstract,  but  that  we  do  not  presume  to  touch  the 
abominable  corruptions  of  the  actual  condition  of  that  church;  not 
only  that  we  do  not  declare  against  what  is  called  the  British  con- 
stitution, but  also  that  we  be  very  respectful  to  the  actual  govern- 
ment and  administration,  whatever  it  may  be."    "  I  meant  to  have 
added,"  he  writes  again,  "  to  the  end  of  Macdiarmid,*  some  good 
sentences  in  continuation  and  conclusion  of  the  remark  that  our 
being  pledged  to  let  alone  the  question  of  the  Establishment  is  not 
a  pledge  to  let  vile  men  and  vile  measures  go  free  because  they 
have  belonged,  or  may  at  any  time  belong  to  the  established 
church.     This  would  be  to  make  and  acknowledge  the  church, 
iust  as  it  was  literally  in  popish  times,  the  asylum  of  miscreants, 
who  had  only  just  to  get  within  its  walls  to  laugh  at  all  the  agents 

•  Vide  Contributions,  &c.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  224-225,  or  Eclectic  Review, 
October  and  November,  1808.  ^  . 
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of  justice.    But  this  palpable  distinotion  will  probably  not  be  ad* 
mitted  by  any  high-church  readers,  that  may  condeflceiid  to  notice 
the  Review,  and  therefore  either  they  muBt  be  disr^arded,  or  the 
Review  must  shift  to  live  in  a  state  of  miserable  subjugation,  de- 
spised by  those  who  must  be,  after  all,  the  resource  of  anything 
that  dares  to  be  free  and  to  promote  freedom.     For  it  is  to  me  as 
clear  as  the  sunshine  in  which  I  am  writing,  that  nothing  of  an 
useful  work  of  this  kind  will  ever  succeed  that  does  not  subsUo- 
tially  please  the  dissenters.     And  this  may  be  done  without  the 
slightest  approach  toward  anything  like  forward  declaration  in 
their  favor ;  but  it  absolutely  never  can  be  done  by  a  trembling, 
reverential  forbearance  on  all  subjects  relating  to  the  corruptions, 
and  tyranny,  and  wicked  men  involved  in  the  history  and  prac- 
tice of  the  church  and  state.     There  absolutely  must  be  some- 
thiog  to  express  an  abhorrence  of  star-chambers,  St.  Bartholo- 
mews, and  the  principle   of  non-resistance.     And  besides  the 
question  of  policy,  should  not  a  work,  which  pretends  to  be  the 
Iree  and  absolutely  independent  advocate  of  truth  and  justice,  be 
anxious  to  lend  a  hand  against  some  of  the  most  pernicious  evile 
that  ever  infested  the  world  ?     Of  what  diminutive  consequence 
is  the  correction  of  any  mere  literary  errors  aud  faults,  compared 
with  a  manly  resistance  of  those  notions  and  that  spirit  which 
have  made  prisoners,  wanderers,  exiles,  or  martyrs,  of  the  best  and 
wisest  of  mankind  ;  which  have  sanctioned  the  despotism  of  the 
vilest  governments,  and  which  still  are  strongly  operating  in  the 
same  way,  even  in  this  country  ?     Look  at  France,  the  whole 
intellectual  being  and  discipline  of  which  is  now  submitted  to  a 
system  of  instruction  wholly  prescribed  by  a  tyrant ;  everything 
should  be  done  in  every  country,  not  yet  totally  enslaved,  to  avert 
so  melancholy  a  destiny,  towards  which  we  have,  of  late  years, 
been  virtually  very  fast  approaching  in  this  country.     If  the 
*  supporters '  have  no  hope  of  supporting  the  Eclectic  Review, 
without  a  sacrifice  of  this  free  and  courageous  quality,  let  them 
lay  down  their  thankless  undertaking,  and  let  some  other  men  be 
sought  to  undertake  a  really  bold  and  free  work  which  should 
in  its  prospectus  declare,  in  so  many  words,  that  the  Bible  is  to 
be  held  sacred,  but  nothing  else  on  earth ; — ^that  all  subjects 
whatever  are  considered  as  free  for  discussion ; — and  that  all  sys- 
tems,  institutions,  and   practices,   as  being  merely  of  human 
authority,  are  fully  open  to  the  exercise  of  human  reason.     The 
'supporters*  may  hobble  on  a  while  under  their  weight,  but  they 
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may  depend  upon  it,  that  without  gaining  the  cordial  approbation 
of  dissenters  and  independent  ihinkers,  they  will  sink  at  last;  for 
as  to  their  church  friends,  they  will  never  help  them  on  without 
some  more  settled  and  distinct  pledges  and  proo&  of  servitude 
and  obsequiousness. 

<<  What  a  stupid  thing  it  was  to  begin  a  thing  on  such  a  plan ! 
They  wisely  thought,  I  suppose,  that  the  whole  business  of  pre- 
serving neutrality  was  confined  just  to  two  or  three  bare  questions, 
and  that  these  could  evidently  be  easily  avoided.  They  could 
not  see  that  this  question  of  neutrality  would  necessarily  extend 
to  ten  thousand  things  in  the  course  of  general  reasoning  and  cri- 
ticism ;  that  it  would  interfere  in  all  works  of  history,  of  political 
economy,  of  biography,  of  theories  of  government,  of  political 
and  ecclesiastical  controversy,  of  missionary  designs,  of  educa- 
tion, of  rights  of  conscience,  and  of  discussion  of  present  parties, 
measures,  and  expectations." 

When  Mr.  Foster  relinquished  the  pastoral  office  at  Frome,  it 
was  with  the  painful  apprehension  that  his  labors  as  a  Christian 
minister  were  finally  closed ;  but,  within  little  more  than  a  year 
after  his  marriage,  the  morbid  affection  in  his  throat  had  so 
far  diminished  as  to  allow  of  his  once  more  speaking  in  public. 
"  During  the  summer  and  earlier  autumn,"  he  says,*  "  I  preached 
every  Sunday  here  and  there,  and  generally  twice ;  the  last  month 
or  two  has  not  been  quite  so  busy,  though  I  have  probably  never 
had  two  unemployed  Sundays  together.  The  every  Sunday  ser- 
vice recalled  somewhat  of  the  complaint,  which  expelled  me  from 
a  regular  pulpit.  I  am  become  accustomed  to  pulpits,  desks,  stools, 
blocks,  and  all  sorts  of  pedestal  elevations."  At  a  later  period 
he  informs  his  mother,  "  I  am  returned  from  another  expedition 
to  preach,  at  a  considerable  distance,  which  has  taken  up  several 
days.  Since  I  wrote  to  you  last,  I  have  gone  to  preach  at  two 
villages  or  towns,  where  I  had  never  been  before.  On  reckoning 
up  the  number  of  places  in  the  circuit  of  neighborhood  at  which 
I  have  preached  since  I  came  to  reside  here,  I  find  it  amounts  to 
Jourteen — several  of  them  within  three  or  four  miles  of  this  vil- 
lage, and  several  of  them  as  far  off  as  twelve  or  fourteen  ihiles. 
Many  of  these  are  small  congregations,  and  several  of  them  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  poor  people.  .  .  I  am  pleased  so  far  with  hav- 
ing the  means  of  doing  any  small  degree  of  good,  and  feel  it  an 
advantage  that  I  am  in  circumstances  to  enable  me  to  preach  for 
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nothing.    This  circamstance  gives  some  additional  weight  to  a 

man's  religious  instructions,  especially  in  some  of  the  igoorant 
places  where  the  people  are  industriously  taught  by  the  clergy, 
and  other  enemies  of  the  dissenters,  that  there  is  some  self-in* 
terested  object  in  view,  in  all  this  busy  activity  in  going  about  to 
preach.    I  everywhere  meet  with  civility,  decent  behavior,  and 
often  very  friendly  attention.   ...   It  must  be  acknowledged  in 
behalf  of  the  clergy  themselyes,  that  they  do  not  attempt  in  any 
active  manner  to  thwart  or  incommode  us.     They  let  us  alone, 
except  now  and  then  railing  a  little  at  us  from  their  pulpits,  and 
in  their  convivial  meetings.     And  in  this  we  hear  that  the  one  or 
two  of  a  more  serious  stamp  are  not  behind-hand  with  the  rest, 
disliking  dissenters  as  such,  just  as  much  as  the  more  profligate 
ones  dislike  the  dissenters  as  religious.     And  indeed,  all  over 
England,  I  believe  that  in  general  the  evangelical  clergy  are 
found  very  great  bigots,  with  here  and  there  a  rare  exception." 
Foster's  domestic  life,  so  full  of  satisfaction  in  its  chief  relation, 
acquired  additional  interest  by  the  birth  of  a  son,  in  January, 
1810.    He  acknowledges  the  congratulations  of  one  of  his  friends 
on  the  event  in  the  following  terms :  "  You  have  my  thanks  for 
all  the  good  wishes  and  congratulatory  expressions  in  which  you 
have  manifested  your  benevolence.     I  am  willing  to  adopt,  as  far 
as  I  possibly  can,  your  opinion,  that  it  is  the  parents'  fault  if  the 
children  are  not  causes  of  satisfaction,  ultimately,  rather  than 
vexation.     In  the  case  in  question,  there  will  in  all  probability 
be  a  more  systematical,  and  a  more  agreeing  and  co-operating  en- 
deavor to  prevent  evil,  and  communicate  good,  than  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances ;  and  indeed  this  may  be,  and  no  great 
merit  neither,  for  education  always  appears  to  me  as  the  one  thing 
which,  taken  generally,  is  the  most  yilely  managed  on  earth.     If 
the  fellow  turns  out  good,  I  shall  not  so  much  mind  about  his  be- 
ing extra  clever.     It  is  goodness  that  the  world  is  wretched  for 
wanting ;  and  if  all  were  good,  none  would  need  to  be  able.     1 
am  willing  to  hope,  that  by  the  time  he  comes  to  be  a  man,  if 
that  should  ever  be,  the  world  will  be  a  little  better  than  it  is  at 
present,  and  will  have  made  a  perceptible  advance  toward  that 
state  in  which  talents  will  be  little  wanted.     It  is  at  the  same  time 
needless  to  say,  that  it  would  be  gratifying  that  a  son  should  have 
some  qualifications  for  being  an  agent  in  the  happy  process. 
Physically,  the  chap  is  deemed,  I  understand,  as  promising  as  his 
neighbors.     My  wife  is  still  extremely  well  for  the  time,  and  I 
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hope  will  soon  be  restored  to  her  full  health  and  strength.  It  is 
she  that  I  care  fifty  times  more  about  than  I  should  about  any  in- 
fant. It  is  only  by  time  and  habit  that  a  young  child  becomes  in 
any  great  degree  interesting  to  a  man,  especially  a  man  never  in 
the  least  accustomed  to  such  children.  The  young  fellow  has 
not  yet  been  thought  worth  calling  by  any  name.  My  sisters-in 
kw  do  not  approve  of  either  Adam  or  Cain,  and  one  does  not  like 
10  expose  one's  self  to  a  veto  a  third  time.  If  he  is  lucky  enough 
40  get  any  name  at  last,  I  should  not  wonder  if  it  were  to  be, 
iccording  to  your  injunction,  John."  To  another  friend  he  says, 
*  Though  I  like  female  children  better  than  boys,  I  am  better 
pleased  that  this  is  a  boy,  because  a  boy,  if  he  grows  up  with 
good  faculties  and  good  principles,  can  be  made  more  extensively 
an  agent  than  a  female  of  even  the  same  faculties  and  principles; 
and  also  it  appears  but  too  probable,  the  age  we  are  entering  on 
may  be  a  very  rugged  one,  and  such  that  benevolence  might 
alma^  wish  that  there  might  be  nothing  but  men  to  suffer  its  ca- 
lamities." 

In  the  summer  of  1812,  Foster  made  an  excursion  into  North 
Wales,  in  company  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stokes  of  Worcester,  and 
two  other  friends.  "  Ever  since  the. visit  to  Bristol  and  Frome," 
he  tells  Mr.  Hughes,  "  I  have  been  treading  my  little  quiet  routine 
of  reading,  light  criticism,  and  village  preaching,  -with  most 
exemplary  uniformity,  with  one  capital  exception  indeed,  of 
superlative  interest,  an  excursion  through  North  Wales.  The 
delight  with  which  I  contemplated  the  magnificent  scenery  was 
ardent  almost  up  to  the  degree  of  poetry,  even  notwithstanding  a 
most  incommodious  lameness  which  I  incurred  on  one  of  the 
earliest  days,  and  retained  to  the  last  from  a  formidable  crush  of 
my  foot  by  rolling  a  stone  among  the  mountains.  The  only  bad 
effect  that  now  remains  is  a  certain  debility,  which  will  continue 
for  a  while,  probably,  to  incapacitate  me  for  any  very  long  walks, 
if  I  were  inclined,  or  had  occasion  to"  attempt  them.  The  impres- 
sion I  retain  from  what  I  saw,  creates  a  decided  intention,  should 
life  and  health  be  prolonged,  to  see  these  sublime  objects  yet 
again,  and  to  take  longer  time  to  explore  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  localities,  especially  the  region  round  Snowdon,- which 
imperial  eminence  I  ascended  at  midnight,  and  saw  the  rising  of 

the  sun  from  its  summit This  excursion  was  undertaken 

(by  me)  really  and  truly  much  more  with  a  view  to  diversify 
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my  ideas,  and  lay  in  some  stock  in  the  iniagioalioii,  than  bom 
any  calculation  of  the  mere  pleasure  of  beholding."* 

In  August,  1815,  he  visited  Bristol  and  Frome,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Foster.  Referring  to  his  friends  at  the  latter  place,  he 
says,  "  I  revisited  at  their  houses  a  number  of  the  good  people  I 
had  once  preached  to,  especially  the  poor  people,  who  manifested 
a  lively  pleasure  in  seeing  me  again.  A  strange  number  are 
dead  of  those  whom  I  knew  when  I  lived  there.  The  oldcet  and 
most  estimable,  however,  of  my  former  friends  there  still  lives, 
and  looks  well,  and  is  very  cheerful,  in  her  eightieth  year.  She 
IS  a  person  of  the  rich  and  what  is  called  genteel  class,  but  of 
niost  extraordinary  piety  and  beneficence.  1  hope  she  may  yet 
survive  a  few  years,  a  blessing  to  the  poor,  and  an  example  to 
the  rich.  In  that  town  the  disposition  for  hearing  about  religion 
IS  increasing,  in  a  degree  beyond  anything  I  have  known  else- 
where. There  must  be  at  least  two  thousand  nx)re  attendants  at 
places  of  worship  than  there  were  at  the  time  I  was  in  the  town ; 
and  even  at  that  time  I  considered  it  as  surpassing,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  inhabitants  so  attending,  any  other  place  within  my  know. 

^^^ge The  grand  attraction  at  Bristol  was  the  preaching 

01  Mr,  Hall,  who  happened  to  be  on  a  visit  there,  and  preached 
three  Sundays.  I  contrived  to  hear  him  several  times,  and  was 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity,  as  I  had  never  heard  him  but  twice 

or  three  times  before The  last  sermon  I  heard  him  preach, 

^hich  dwelt  mujch  on  the  topic  of  Uving  in  vom,  made  a  move 

powerful  impression  on  my  mind  than,  I  think,  any  one  1  ever 

heard.    And  this  was  not  simply  from  its  being  the  most  eloquent 

sermon,  unquestionably,  that  I  ever  heard,  or  probably  ever  shall 

hear,  but  from  the  solemn  and  alarming  truth  which  it  urged  and 

pressed  on  the  conscience,  with  the  force  of  a  tempest.  ....  1 

suppose  every  intelligent  person  has  the  impression,  in  hearing 

him,  that  he  surpasses  every  other  preacher  probably  in  the  whole 

World.    In  the  largest  congregation  there  is  an  inconceivable 

stillness  and  silence  while  he  is  preaching,  partly  indeed  owing 

to  his  having  a  weak,  low  voice,  though  he  is  a  strong,  lai^re-bnilt 

'Ban ;  but  very  much  owing  to  that  commanding  power  of  his 

^ind,  which  holds  all  other  minds  in  captivity,  while  within 

^each  of  his  voice.     He  has  no  tricks  of  art  and  oratory,  no  studied 

gesticulations,  no  ranting,  no  pompous  declamation.     His  elo* 

*  To  Mr.  Hughes,  September  1, 1812. 
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qnence  is  the  mighty  power  of  spirit,  throwing  out  a  rapid  series 
of  thoughts— explanatory,  argumentative,  brilliant,  pathetic,  or 
sublime — sometimes  all  these  together.  And  the  whole  manner 
is  simple,  natural,  grave,  sometimes  cool,  oflen  impetuous  and 
ardent.  He  seems  always  to  have  a  complete  dominion  over  the 
subject  on  which  he  is  dwelling,  and  over  the  subjects,  on  every 
side,  to  which  he  adverts  for  illustration.  He  has  the  same  pre. 
eminent  power  in  his  ordinary  conversation  as  in  his  preaching. 
What  is  best  in  the  account,  the  power  of  religion  is  predominant 
over  every  other  power  in  his  mind.  A  devotional  spirit  is  very 
conspicuous  in  his  religious  exercises,  and  is  said,  by  those  who 
know  him  best,  to  be  the  habitual  character  of  his  mind.  I  was 
in  his  company  a  number  of  times." 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  Mr.  Foster's  father  died  in 
1814.  "Before  an  advanced  period  of  old  age,  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  each  new  year  his  earnest  desire,  as  far  as  compati- 
ble with  submission  to  the  divine  will,  that  it  might  be  his  last ; 
so  that  I  have  no  doubt,"  his  son  observed  to  a  friend,  "  that  he 
entered  on  twenty  successive  years  with  this  desire-  expressed  in 
prayer."  Mrs.  Foster  survived  her  husband  to  the  close  of  1816, 
and  during  this  interval  of  widowhood,  her  son  not  only,  as  he  had 
uniformly  done  during  his  father's  lifetime,  contributed  liberally 
to  lessen  the  pressure  of  outward  circumstances,  but  by  writing 
more  frequently  than  before,  endeavored  with  the  most  sedulous 
affection  to  cheer  her  loneliness,  and  alleviate  the  increasing 
infirmities  of  age.  Foster's  last  visit  to  his  parents  was  in  the 
autumn  of  1801,  and  at  that  time  he  said  of  them,  "  they  fear  not 
death,  nor  need  to  fear  it ;  for  they  are  eminently  ripe  for  heaven. 
I  have  never  met  with  a  piety  more  entire  and  sublime." 

During  his  residence  at  Bourton,  his  family  was  increased  by 
the  birth  of  five  children,  of  whom  two  died  in  infancy.     Some  of 
his  private  habits,  and  the  tenor  of  his  domestic  life,  will  be  best 
understood  from  the  following  sketches  by  himself  in  his  letters  to 
his  mother.     "  I  have  not  yet  begun  my  usual  winter-practice  of 
rising  before  the  beginning  of  day-light  in  the  morning  ;  but  it  is 
quite  time  to  resume  it,  and  I  intend  to  do  so  to-morrow  morning. 
I  shall  also  begin  to  have  a  fire  in  this  cold  garret.      All  this 
dozen  years  I  have  always  done  everything  about  my  own  fire 
myself;  and  I  believe  nobody  can  much  excel  me  in  that  busi. 
ness ;  most  certainly  no  one  can  in  the  art  of  keeping  a  fire  alive 
with  the  least  consumption  of  fuel.     This  is  a  veiy  requisl^  aort^ 
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tor  coals  are  very  dear  here,  being  all  brought  from  a  graat  dl^ 

tance.  There  is  therefore  no  such  thing  as  what  you  call  raking 
the  fire  and  keeping  it  in  all  night.  We  have  always  to  light 
anew  in  the  morning,  by  means  of  a  tinder-box,  and  a  haodful  of 
shavings  and  sticks.  It  is  literally  scarcely  more  than  a  handful 
that  I  make  use  of  for  making  mine.  Our  coals,  however,  are 
good.  But  in  burning,  they  never,  like  yours,  acquire  a  sort  of 
pitchy  soilness,  and  run  into  large  lumps  of  cinder. 

"  I  wish  I  could  perform  every  other  part  of  my  employments 
as  well  as  I  can  make  a  fire ;  and  that  I  had  ever  learnt  to  be  as 
economical  of  time  as  of  coals.  But  this  I  have  not  yet  learnt, 
during  all  these  years  that  my  time  has  been  passing  away.  I 
have  it  still  to  learn  practically,  now  that  so  much  less  a  portion 
of  my  life,  in  all  probability,  remains  behind,  than  that  which  is 
expended.  I  am  most  deeply  mortified  to  think  the  case  should 
be  so,  and  sometimes  am  tempted  to  despair  of  its  being  mended. 
But  despair  cannot  be  any  part  of  my  duty.  I  still  must  hope,  and 
resolve,  and  pray,  and  endeavor. 

"  Hardly  any  man  has  his  time  so  much  at  his  command  in  on# 
sense,  as  I  have ; — no  visiting  scarcely — ^veiy  little  travelling—- 
very  little  letter-writing — very  little  business  to  transact.  I 
should  have  made,  under  such  circumstances,  ten  times  greater 
acquisitions  and  improvements  than  I  have ;  and  should  have 
performed  much  more  that  should  turn  to  the  account  of  public 
utility,  of  one  sort  or  another.  I  am  often  at  once  grateful  and 
ashamed  in  comparing  my  lot  with  that  of  many  men,  who  would 
be  glad  to  attend  to  intellectual  pursuits,  but  aie  harassed  with 
business,  and  worn  down  with  cares  and  vexations ;  or  have  some 
one  uniform,  constant,  severely  laborious  employment  to  attend 
to, — for  example,  teaching  a  school ;  which,  at  former  periods  of 
my  life,  I  thought  of  as  likely  to  be  my  own  employment  for  per- 
haps a  great  part  of  my  life.  Even  preaching  is  a  much  less 
laborious  thing  in  my  way  of  performing  it,  than  it  is  in  the  case  of 
a  settled  minister,  who  has  to  preach  three  or  four  times  a- week, 
and  habitually  to  the  same  people.  My  preaching  is  here  and 
there,  and  for  the  most  part  in  places  where  I  do  not  much  mind 
regular  preparation,  but  talk  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  the 
people,  in  any  strain  of  thought  that  I  can  call  up  at  the  time.  I 
have  oflener  than  not,  however,  a  small  piece  of  paper  under  my 
eyes,  because  I  have  so  wretched  a  memory.    But  I  take  no  saoli 
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aid  in  preaching  in  two  or  three  of  the  Tillages  on  a  Sanda:^ 
evening. 

, ''  In  one  way  and  another,  I  have  all  manner  of  books  at  vKf 
command,  and  can  see  newspapers  every  day.  By  such  means 
I  have  been  enabled,  in  a  measure,  to  avoid  the  disadvantages 
otherwise  inevitable  in  such  an  out.of-the-world  situation.  I 
habitually  see  as  much  as  five  or  six  of  the  periodical  reviews. 
So  that  I  can  learn  nearly  whatever  I  want  to  be  informed  of,  as 
to  the  course  of  literature,  and  of  the  general  affairs  of  society. 
I  even  sometimes  feel  that  too  much  time  is  spent  in  this  kind  of 
reading.  Very  much  less  would  not,  however,  have  well  suf- 
ficed for  the  pursuit  of  that  sort  of  business  which  has  so  conside- 
rably occupied  me  now  for  many  years. 

"  My  wife  and  the  brats  are  still  well.  Those  brats  are  just 
now  making  a  great  noise,  and  nmning  about  to  make  themselves 
warm,  in  the  house  under  me.  1  have  noticed  the  curious  fact 
of  the  difference  of  the  effect  of  what  other  people's  children  do 
and  one's  own.  In  the  situations  I  have  formerly  been  in,  any 
great  noise  and  racket  of  children  would  have  extremely  incom- 
moded me,  if  I  wanted  to  read,  think,  or  write.  But  I  never 
mmd,  as  to  any  such  .matter  of  convenience,  Aow  much,  din  is 
made  by  ihtse  brats,  if  it  is  not  absolutely  in  the  room  where  I 
am  at  work.  When  I  am  with  them  I  am  apt  to  make  them,  and 
join  in  making  them,  make  a  still  bigger  tumult  and  noise ;  so 
that  their  mother  sometimes  complains  that  we  all  wimt  whipping 
together.  As  to  liking  freaks  and  vivacity,  I  do  not  feel  myself 
much  older  tha^  I  was  twenty  years  since.  I  have  a  great  dis- 
like to  all  stiff,  and  formal,  and  unnecessary  gravity  ;  if  it  were 
not  so,  I  should  be  to  children  quite  an  old  man,  and  could  have 
no  easy  companionship  with  them.  It  must  be  a  great  evil  for 
parents  to  have  with  their  children  an  immoveable,  puritanical 
solemnity,  especially  when  the  disproportion  in  age  is  so  unusu- 
ally great  as  in  my  case.  But  I  feel  no  tendency  to  this ;  of 
course,  to  avoid  it  is  no  matter  of  effort  or  self-denial. 

"  I  shall  not,  after  some  little  time  longer,  know  well  what  to 
do  with  John.  One  shall  be  very  reluctant  to  send  him  to  school 
at  a  distance  from  home,  wherever  that  may  be  ;  and  yet  there  is 
no  doing  much  good,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  in  the  way 
of  regular  pursuit  of  learning,  without  the  advantage  of  compa- 
nions of  a  bdy's  own  age,  and  the  systematic  employment  which 
cannot  be  enforced  anywhere  so  effectually  as  in  a  school.     I  am 
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hoping  we  may  recnove  to  some  atuation  where  there  may  be  a 

good  school  just  at  hand,  that  he  might  attend  during  the  day, 
and  return  home  at  night."* 

"  I  am  sitting  alone  in  my  long  garret,  in  which  I  spend  a 
considerable  part  of  every  day,  excepting  the  days  on  which  I 
go  out  to  preach.  Here  I  have  a  little  fire,  and,  exceptuag  along 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  the  room  is  crowded  and  loaded  with 
papers  and  books,  intermingled  with  dust  that  is  never  swept 
away.  Along  this  middle  space  of  the  floor,  I  walk  backward 
and  forward,  as  much  as  several  hours  every  day ;  for  1  cannot 
make  much  of  thinking  and  composing  without  walking  about,  a 
habit  that  I  learnt  early  in  my  musing  life.  Formerly  I  used  to 
walk  about  the  fields  for  hours  together,  indulging  imaginations 
and  reflections,  thinking  of  myself  and  innumerable  other  objects, 
reviewing  past  life,  and  forming  plans  or  vows  for  the  future. 
Since  I  came  to  this  village,  I  have  walked  in  the  fields  in  this 
way  comparatively  but  little ;  this  garret  has  served  me  instead. 
I  Have  been  inore  in  habits  of  such  kind  of  study  as  required  to 
have  books  and  pens  at  hand.  But,  nevertheless,  I  probably 
walk  not  much  less  than  I  did  when  it  was  in  the  open  air.  It 
would  be  a  marvellous  number  of  miles,  if  it  could  be  computed 
how  far  I  have  walked  on  this  floor.  It  would  be  a  length  that 
would  reach  to  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  If  all  my  musing 
walks,  since  I  was  twenty  years  old,  could  be  computed  together, 
it  would  not  unlikely  be  a  length  that  would  go  several  times 
round  the  globe. 

"  I  seem  as  if  I  could  hardly  believe  that  eight  years,  within  a 
few  weeks,  have  really  passed  away,  since  I  began  to  frequent 
this  same  garret — a  time  which  I  can  look  back  to  as  if  it  were 
but  a  few  months  since.  This  space  bears  a,  very  material  and 
serious  proportion  to  a  whole  life  of  moderate  length.  And  then, 
too,  when  it  happens  to  be,  as  it  has  been  in  my  case,  the  meri- 
dian portion  of  life,  the  part  at  which  life  attains  its  highest  matu- 
rity,  and  is  preceding,  at  no  great  distance,  the  period  of  decline, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  higher  value  than  perhaps  the 
same  length  of  time' in  any  other  part  of  life ;  unless  we  except 
the  space  between* the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty.  Thus  regard- 
ing It  as  immensely  valuable,  and  now  all  past,  I  cannot  but  feel 
some  very  solemn  reflections  and  emotions,  in  which  regret  bears 

*  To  his  Mother,  Nov.,  1815. 
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a  yery  prominent  share.  Cooacience  admoni^es  me  to  how  iniieh 
more  efieotual  purpose  these  years  might  have  been  expended. 
Gratitude  to  the  divine  forbearance  and  the  divine  bounty  claims 
also  a  large  part  in  the  sentiments  with  which  I  ought  to  dwell 
on  the  review.  Whatever  time  is  yet  to  come  be£)re  death  ^all 
shut  up  the  account,  may  the  divine  grace  enable  me  to  improve 
it  in  a  far  nobler  manner ;  so  that,  if  I  should  live  another  eight 
years,  I  may  at  the  end  of  it  be  able  to  say,  with  animated  grati. 
tude,  <  how  much  more  valuable  a  portion  of  my  life  this  has 
practic€dly  been  than  the  preceding  eight  years,  or  indeed  than 
any  preceding  portion  of  my  life.'  I  do  humbly  trust,  that  the 
more  or  less  time  to  come  will  really  be  of  this  improved  oharac* 
ter,  in  whatever  place  that  time  may  be  spent.'''*' 

Towards  the  close  of  1817  Mr.  Foster  left  Bourton,  and  be- 
came once  more  a  resident  and  stated  preacher  at  Downend. 
"  It  is  not  without  very  great  hesitation,"  he  informs  his  friend 
Mr.  Stokes,  "  that  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  preach  regularly  at  Downend,  four  miles  from  Bris- 
tol ;  a  place  where  I  was  stationed  in  the  same  service  as  much 
as  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  since ;  but  where  it  is  striking  to 
observe  how  many  persons,  who  then  formed  a  part  of  the  con- 
gregation, do  not  appear  in  it  now,  nor  in  any  other  on  earth. 
Those  that  do  remain  profess  to  have  retained  a  friendly  recollec- 
tion of  me  during  the  protracted  interval,  and  for  several  of  them 
I  have  always  retained  a  most  sincere  kindness. 

"  There  is  a  small  proportion  of  highly-cultivated  individuals, 
contrasted,  however,  so  decidedly  with  the  perfectly  rustic  state 
and  character  of  the  great  majority,  as  to  constitute  an  incommo- 
dious kind  of  congregation,  since  what  would  seem  requisite  to 
please  the  few,  would  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  the  greater  number. 
^  The  style  of  preaching  must,  however,  at  all  events,  be  endea- 
vored  to  be  adapted  to  the  latter.  Indeed,  the  circumstance  that 
has  decided  me  to  enter  on  the  undertaking  is  precisely  my  hav- 
ing had,  for  a  good  while,  the  design  of  trying  what  may  be  prac- 
ticable in  the  way  of  adapting  sermons  to  such  rustics ;  sermons 
made  on  a  plan  of  combining  perfect  simplicity  and  intelligible- 
ness,  even  a  degree  of  obviousness,  with  what  shall  have  as  much 
as  possible  of  novelty  or  originality  in  the  way  of  illustration. 
I  am  but  Very  little  sanguine  as  to  this  plan ;  but  .ts  having  been 

•  To  his  Mother,  Jan.,  1816. 
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s  matter  of  intended  experiment  has,  I  repeat,  been  the  deciding 
point  in  the  present  case ;  but  for  this  I  should  have  had  no  bed* 
tation  to  decline  the  situation. 

"  No  doubt  an  additionally  deciding  consideration  has  been, 
that,  declining  this  station,  I  might  perhaps  never  reside  near  Bris- 
tol  at  all,  nor  perhaps  for  years  to  oome^  should  life  continue,  re- 
move to  the  neighborhood  of  any  large  place,  however  convinced 
—as  for  many  years  back  I  have  been  convinced — that  hire  I  nm 
a  good  deal  too  much,  for  the  most  useful  improvement,  out  of  the 
way  of  seeing  what  we  call  the  world.  While  I  have  had  an 
uniform  preference  for  Bristol,  I  have  yet  dreaded  coming  to  any 
positive  determination  of  removing  thither  under  the  character  of 
a  preacher  unengaged.  The  summonses  which  I  might  be  liable 
to  have,  when  a  preacher  happened  on  any  Sunday  to  be  wanting, 
would,  if  at  all  frequent,  have  been  extremely  incommodious  to  roe, 
unless  I  had  made  a  rule  to  refuse  uniformly,  which  would  not 
have  comported  with  the  sense  of  duty.  They  would  have  been 
incommodious  from  the  size  of  the  places,  and  from  the  necessity 
of  employing  more  time  than  I  could  easily  spare  in  preparations. 
As  the  case  will  now  be,  I  shall  have  my  own  regular  engagement, 
and  that  not  so  onerous  as  such  occasional  services  would  be,  if 
frequent. 

"  It  is,  however,  quite  of  the  nature  of  an  experiment  in  a 
physical  respect.  I  am  not  confident  that  the  old  debility  of  the 
organs  affected  by  speaking  may  not  return  in  the  degree  to  for- 
bid a  constant  course  of  preaching.  In  point  of  emolument,  the 
undertaking  has  very  small  temptation.  The  business  of  removal 
will  be  a  heavy  grievance ;  and  there  are  some  of  our  good 
neighbors  whom  it  will  be  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  to  leave," 

"  Next  week,  it  seems,"  he  writes  to  Mr.  Hughes,  Sept.  23, 
1817,  ''you  are,  in  conjunction  with  Hall,  &c.,  to  appear  in  the 
best  style  at  Oxford.*  I  should  very  greatly  like  to  hear  the 
prime  of  our  Baptist  oratory,  but  it  is  not  to  be.  In  an  humbler 
way  I  did  my  own  share,  by  a  long  sermon  here  last  Sunday 
evening,  which  left  me  so  hoarse,  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  talk 
after  it  was  over. 

"  By  the  end  of  next  month,  I  expect,  if  all  is  well,  to  become 
a  resident  again  at  Downend.  This  has  been  determined  by  a 
balance  of  various  considerations.     A.s  to  the  mere  measvre  af 

.♦At  a  general  meeting  of  the  3«p^  MiMionary  Society. 
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public '  exercise,  it  will  make  but  a  trifling  differencey  as  I  have 
been  preaching  nearly  every  Sunday  for  the  last  seven  years, 
and  generally  twice  in  the  day." 


LETTERS. 

LXri.   TO  MM.   JOHN   SHEPPABD. 

Sourton,  Jlugtut  3,  1808. 

Dear  Madam. — .  .  .  .  This  should  be  about  the  time  that  you  have 
often  made  your  Dorsetshire  journey ;  and  possibly  you  are  even  now 
enjoying  the  society,  excursions,  and  rural  luxuries  of  your  native  downs, 
and  even  extending  your  rides  to  the  sea-shore.     Should  this  be  the  case, 
I  trust  you  will  bring  back  to  the  cottage  confirmed  health,  and  such  an 
addition  to  your  spirits  as  susceptible  minds  acquire  from  renewed  inter- 
course with  esteemed  relatives,  and  an  interval  of  variegated  scene  and 
action.    Probably,  however,  no  scene  will  more  cordially  please  you  than 
the  very  pretty  meadows,  and  gentle  hills  round  the  cottage,  with  which, 
besides  their  acknowledged  beauty,  you  have  so  long  a  train  of  interesting 
associations.     It  is,  indeed,  a  very  pleasing  situation,  and  I  shall  not  be 
in  danger  of  losing  the  recollection,  that  it  is  a  very  pleasing  house ;  I 
need  not  say  in  what  light  I  regard  the  family  with  whom  I  was  for  seve- 
ral weeks  a  resident  of  it.    I  hope  I  may  yet  many  times  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  in  the  same  place, — excepting  indeed  the  youngest  of  you; 
for  as  to  her,  I  am  afraid  there  can  be  no  chance  of  her  stajdng  there 
long.    There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world,  that  engineers  of  a  certain  de- 
scription are  often  reconnoitring  the  house,  with  a  view  to  the  best  mode 
of  laying  siege  to  it,  in  order  to  take  her  out ;  nor  have  I  the  smallest 
confidence  that  she  may  not  voluntarily  go  over  to  the  enemy.    As  I  am 
not  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  methods  adopted  by  this  sort  of  ban- 
ditti, 1  do  think,  my  dear  madam,  that  in  case  of  my  being  in  your  neigh- 
borhood a  httle  while  hence,  it  would  not  be  amiss  for  you  and  me  to 
hold,  between  ourselves,  a  council  of  war  on  the  subject,  in  which  I  hum- 
bly think  I  might  be  able  to  make  some  suggestions,  tending  to  guard 
i^inst  the  danger  both  from  external  attack  or  stratagem,  and  from 
treachery  within. 

I  hope  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Walter  S.,  retains  that  spring  and  anima- 
tion of  character  for  which  everybody  admires  him,  and  that,  as  one 
requisite  to  his  vivacity,  his  health  is  tolerably  good.  He  has  no  doubt 
by  this  time  madfl  some  of  those  pleasant  excursions,  that  conduce  so 
much  to  preserve  it.  One  shall  find  no  man,  who  has  more  of  the  happy 
art  of  varying  his  occupations,  and  enjoying  the  full  pleasure  of  each  of 
them  in  its  torn.    He  seems  equally  at  home  in  the  empbymeot,  whether 
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he  esnters  the  social  circle,  or  combats  a  modem  qoaito  yolnme,  or.  diraets 
the  arrangement  of  buildings  or  gardens.  I  hope  he  will  long  be  able 
to  enjoy  such  a  vicissitude  with  animation ;  and  that  his  benevoleiice 
will  not  let  it  be  any  increase  of  his  satisfaction  to  know  that  a  great 

many  younger  people  envy  him — ^I  am,  dear  Madam, 

Yours,  with  sincerest  respect, 

J.  FOSTES. 


LXX.    TO   D.   PAREEN,   ESQ. 

Bourton,  1806. 
....  I  was  much  surprised  at  your  making  a  difficulty  and  a  deli- 
cacy as  to  the  character  of  the  review  about  Fox's  book.  I  was  nevor 
aware  there  was  the  smallest  question  whether  the  tenor  of  the  Eclectic 
Review  should  be  most  decidedly  favorable  to  the  general  principles  of 
liberty.  The  case  is  bad  with  us  with  a  vengeance  if  we  are  to  be  vastly 
careful,  and  genteel,  and  timorous  in  telling  what  we  are  to  think  of  the 
Charles's,  James,  Laud,  and  all  the  high  church  of  those  times,  .... 
if  we  must  not  applaud  in  toto  and  without  any  limitation  whatever,  the 
very  noble  spirit  of  freedom  which  beyond  my  expectations  exults  through 
this  admirable  fragment  of  a  history.  We  have  read  it  twice,  and  some 
parts  of  it  a  third  time ;  but  I  have  entirely  forgotten  all  it  contains  ex- 
cept the  death  of  Argyle  and  a  few  more  such  interesting  episodes.  Did 
you  notice  this  passage — ^the  death  of  Argyle  ?  Excepting  some  Chiii- 
tian  martyrs,  a  nobler  exit  and  character  cannot  be  found  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  time.  To  have  one  such  man  rise  among  us,  I  would  gladly  see 
aU  the  emperors,  kings,  bishops,  and  reviewers  exc^t  two,  carried  to  the 

top  of  Mount  Hecla,  and 

....  I  have  read  the  admirable  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  aa 
the  paper  of  Cevallos.  It  is  indeed  superlative ;  but  it  does  not  want  for 
absurdities,  as  for  instance  in  representing,  that  though  Bonaparte  wOl 
probably  subdue  the  Spaniards,  yet,  their  having  revolted  will,  even  after 
they  are  subdued,  tend  to  excite  other  revolts  in  Germany,  &c.,  &c.,  as 
if  the  concluding  part  of  the  spectacle,  their  prostration  and  punishment, 
must  not,  in  all  reason,  be  the  most  impressive  part  of  the  lesson,  con- 
firming, beyond  any  former  campaign,  the  popular  persuasion  of  his  being 
invincible,  and  therefore  of  its  being  mere  madness  to  provoke  his  ven- 
geance. But  a  greater  absurdity  is  the  pretending  that  the  whole  British 
nation  are  consciously  and  intentionally  abetting  revolutionary  principles, 
when  any  child  may  know  that  the  business  of  principles  is  not  thought 
of  by  one  in  ten ;  that  the  great  motive  is  mere  hatred  and  fear  of  Bona- 
parte, and  that  our  aristocracy  and  government  hate,  and  will  not  fail  to 
endeavor  and  stipulate  to  prevent  and  repress  anything  revolutionary  in 
the  Spanish  transactions.  It  is  utterly  absurd  to  assume  beforehand  that 
the  monarchy  of  Ferdinand,  or  Noodle,  or  Sooterkin,  or  whoever  is  to 
reign,  will  be  of  a  very  limited,  restricted  kind,  and  that  there  will  be  » 
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gnnd  refonning  of  all  abases.  Who  is  to  secure  all  these  fine  things  7  An 
not  the  nobility  now  at  the  head  of  the  insurrection  ?  Are  they  not  abso- 
lute in  their  power  ?  Will  they  not  still  be  thus  at  the  head  of  a^in, 
in  the  event  of  the  success  of  the  insurrection  7  And  in  what  way  are 
the  people,  such  as  survive,  to  order  and  compel  them  to  all  these  notable 
self-denying  ordinances  7  Indeed,  who  is  foolish  enough  to  dream,  that 
a  most  ignorant  populace,  even  if  they  had  such  power,  know  anything 
about  politics  7  Perhaps  not  one  in  ten  of  them  knows  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  representation  in  the  world. 

The  absurdity  is  not  less  of  talking  what  grand  reforms  we  shall  have 
herCf  in  consequence  of  it  all,  whether  it  fail  or  succeed.  One  does  want 
to  ask  these  talkers  in  what  way  these  reforms  are  to  be  efiected.  Pray, 
how  are  the  people — the  general  people — ^to  be  excited  to  demand  any- 
thing about  reforms  7  Abominable  abuses  enough  have  been  displayed 
by  Cobbett,  by  the  commissions  of  inquiry,  &c.,  &.C.,  but  what  do  the 
collective  people  think  or  care  about  it  ?  And  if  the  stupid,  corrupted 
herd  did  think  and  care,  and  demand,  what  hM  have  they  on  the  govern- 
ment 7    The  government  will  very  properly  laugh  at  their  demanding, 

their  palavering,  their  petitioning,  and  their  grumbling What  a 

strange  inconsistency  pervades  the  Edinburgh  Review.  But  lately  they 
were  defending  against  Cobbett  every,  absolutely  every,  corruption,  even 
formally  and  specifically  that  of  buying  seats  in  parliament. 

It  is  very  striking  to  observe  how  totally  all  reference  to  Providence  is 
disowned  by  our  political  writers,  and  how  trivial  in  their  view  would  be 
any  religious  object  which  that  Power  may  possibly  have  in  view  in  such 
a  case.  As  to  the  success  of  Bonaparte,  I  suppose  there  must,  in  &ct, 
have  been  no  great  diflference  of  opinion,  syice  we  have  seen  how  easily 
Austria  was  quieted,  perhaps  by  the  Erfurth  journey.  With  respect  to 
the  co-operation  of  our  army,  it  seems  never  to  strike  anybody  what 
horror  the  Spaniards  must,  at  bottom,  have  for  a  vast  assemblage  of  here- 
tics, men  whom  they  deem  children  of  the  devil,  going  straight  to  him, 
and  essentially  endangering  any  cause  in  which  they  are  employed. 
This  feeling,  not  to  mention  insults  wliich  will  inevitably  be  interchanged 
on  the  score  of  religion,  will  strangely  damp  the  ardor  of  co-operation. 


LXXI.    TO   D.    PARKEN     ESQ. 

Bourton,  Feb.  23, 1809. 
Honored  Sir, — ^As  far  as  the  fact  simply  of  your  condescension  is 
concerned,  in  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  "  protesting,"  I  am,  as  in 

duty  bound,  humbly  grateful As  to  connecting  Walker  with  G. 

Wakefield,  in  the  way  you  propose,  besides  the  silly  vanity,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  of  eagerly  stepping  forward  to  proclaim  that  toe  will  lend  no 
sanction,  no,  not  we,  to  reformers  and  their  schemes ;  just  as  if  the  sys- 
tem of  corruption  held  its  existence  suspended  on  the  fsivor  and  authority 
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of  the  Eclectic  Review,  and  jiut  «8  if  tliere  were  nobody  else  in  all  the 
chOrch  and  state  to  denounce  Walker  and  Wakefield,— besides  any  con- 
sideration of  this  kind,  the  coupling  them  together  in  the  manner  you  are 
£)r,  would  probably  be  incorrect  in  point  of  fact    I  never  read  much  of 
Wakefield,  nor  have  any  mighty  impression  of  his  talents  and  wisdom, 
but  the  precise  thing  I  recollect  most  distinctly  in  his  political  references, 
is  a  short  piece  of  argumentative  ridicule  (hi  a  pamphlet  in  1792  or  1793) 
of  the  notion  of  our  baianced  constitution,  tending  to  show,  indeed  asseit- 
ing,  that  a  real  and  independent  representation  of  the  people  would,  by 
its  very  nature,  soon  put  an  end  to  monarchy,  or  at  least  reduce  it  to  a 
tiling  of  perfect  insignificance.    For  what  I  can  know,  Walker  might  be 
a  republican  too ;  but  in  this  book  nothing  of  the  kind  appears.    Since 
reading  your  letter,  I  have  again  read  those  two  or  three  speeches  at 
public  meetings  about  the  petitions,  as  it  is  in  these  that  the  political  por- 
tion of  the  memoir  consists,  and  there  is  no  insinuation  in  the  slig^iteat 
degree  against  monarchy.    He  distinctly  specifies  the  three  parts  of  the 
constUuiion,  and  fully  avows  his  approbation  of  a  constitution  so  formed 
....  in  a  short,  simple,  una&cted  way,  briefly  deducing  the  history 
of  its  formation.     But  then  he  goes  <m  to  represent  that  this  ccmstitutioii, 
so  judicious,  and  so  extolled,  is  a  mere  phantom,  a  mere  name,  unless  it 
doy  boni  fide,  consist  of  those  three  separate  estates  which  have  always 
been  considered  as  composing  it,  both  by  commentaton  at  home  and 
commentators  abroad.    And  he  makes  a  series  of  singolarly  lucid,  sim- 
plified, and  forcible  observations,  to  show  that  if  the  representatives  of  the 
people  be  substantially  under  the  control,  both  as  to  their  election  and 
their  legislative  proceedings,  of  the  crown  and  the  aristocracy,  there  can- 
not  be  the  three  separate  constituent  powers  required  and  meant  by  the 
universally  received  theory  of  the  constitution,  both  among  the  vulgar 
and  the  learned.    He  dwells  but  briefly,  and  with  no  language  of  vhm- 
^lence,  on  the  faict  that  the  representation  is  at  present  utterly  corrupt  In 
its  election  (as  to  a  preponderating  proportion)  and  in  its  consequent 
action,  no  doubt  presuming  that  this  was  quite  apparent,  and  indeed  it 
had  been  stated  by  other  speakers  in  the  meetings ;  but  warmly  urges  a 
popular  endeavor  by  petition  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  that  kind  of  elec- 
tion which  the  constitution  by  its  whole  nature  and  design,  and  by  its 
specific  provisions,  had  always  intended ;  cautioning  the  people  at  the 
same  time  against  everything  violent  and  rash.    The  business  is  done, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  imagined,  in  the  manner  in  which  Locke  would  have 
done  it.     In  the  meeting  and  speech  relating  to  "  Economical  Beform," 
he  mentions  a  few  items  of  corrupt  and  extravagant  expenditure.    In  the 
large  tract,  «  The  Dissenter's  Plea,"  he  argues  the  matter  in  hand  with 
great  acuteness  and  exemplary  liberality ;  indeed  in  one  or  two  places 
conceding  full  as  much  as  a  dissenter  could  consistently  do,  stoutly  main- 
Aining,  however,  that  religion  is  not  a  thing  within  the  magistrate's 
jurisdiction.     I  should  have  spoken  more  strongly  of  this  essay,  but  in 
consideration  of  our  «  neutrality:''    This,  however,  is  only  a  collateial 
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■ilfiimeiit,  and  not  that  on  which  he  chiefly  dwells  in  pleading  for  a  i9> 
peal  of  the  acts  petitioned  against.  In  short,  in  this  book  (and  every- 
where else,  as  fiBU*  as  I  know)  there  is  nothing  to  identify  him  with  the 
revolutionary  school ;  he  was  of  the  school  of  Locke  and  those  other 
names  that,  till  of  late  years,  have  been  generally  held  np  as  the  standard 
and  worthiest  advocate  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

....  You  say, "  No  good  is  to  be  got  by  forwarding  the  views,  and 
adopting  the  spirit  of  the  Cobbetts  and  the  Burdetts."  What  are  Cobbett 
and  Burdett  to  us,  or  to  the  question,  except  so  &r  as  they  serve  in  the 
capacity  of  witnesses  or  advocates  7  There  is  a  grand  question  before 
the  nation,  not  merely  at  this  or  the  other  particular  juncture,  but  con- 
stantly and  permanently;  and  a  very  simple  question,  though  it  consist 
of  several  parts ;  as  first,  whether  civil  and  reli^ous  liberty,  with  a  firm 
and  guarded  security  for  it,  be  really  a  good  thing  for  a  people  or  not; 
or  whether  all  that  has  been  said  in  its  praise  by  reputed  wise  and  good 
men  has  been  foolish  babbling,  or  deliberate  deception ;  and  all  that  has 
been  suffered  in  its  defence  or  recovery  a  mere  sacrifice  to  a  worthless 
idol ;  and  whether  after  all  the  millions  of  volumes'  worth  that  has  been 
written  or  speechified,  and  prayed  against  despotism,  political  and  sacer- 
dotal, this  same  despotism  is,  notwithstanding,  the  very  thing  most  con- 
ducive to  social  happiness  and  improvement  Second,  whether  our 
eonstittUion  do  or  do  not  really  mean  tiiat  there  shall  be  a  real  represen- 
tation of  the  people.  Third,  whether  what  is  called  the  representative 
body  be  not  now,  and  of  late  years,  desperately  and  systematically  cor- 
rupt ;  and  necessarily  so,  in  consequence  of  its  mode  of  election^  and  its 
length  of  duration;  and  whether  it  does  not  palpably  betray  the  very 
interests  of  which  it  is  professedly  the  guardian,  and  with  impunity  laugh 
in  the  face  of  any  complainant  or  remonstrant  that  tells  it  it  does  so. 
Fourthly,  whether  it  be  not  palpably  proved,  on  an  immense  mass  of 
evidence,  some  of  the  clearest  and  least  contradictable  of  which  happens 
to  be  brought  forward  by  "  the  Cobbetts  and  the  Burdetts,"  that  through- 
out every  part  of  the  practical  executive  system,  dovm  to  the  smallest 
ramifications,  the  most  enormous  peculation,  and  in  plain  speech,  what 
would  be  called  villany  in  any  other  department  than  that  of  the  state 
(that  is,  the  conduct  of  the  great  public  interests),  does  prevail,  and  con- 
tinually increase.  Now,  these  and  similar  matters,  I  suppose,  form  the 
prominent  part  of  what  we  mean  by  politics.  I  suppose,  too,  that  no 
honest  man,  that  has  at  all  attended  to  the  subject,  can  make  a  doubt 
how  the  truth  stands  on  each  of  these  points.  And  then  I  may  surely 
ask,  in  the  name  of  sense  and  decency,  whether  an  honest  and  religious 
reviewer  can  have  a  question  which  side  he  should  take,  when  the  sub- 
ject is  placed  in  his  wsy  by  the  very  topics  of  the  books  which  he  is  to 
criticise.  Because  Burdett  and  Cobbett,  and  some  other  men,  whose 
characters  he  does  not  approve,  are  among  the  means  of  exposing  a 
world  of  abominable  proceedings,  attributable,  in  a  good  measure,  to  the 
state  of  the  representation,  do  therefore  theae  base  proceedings,  and  this 
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ptrliament,  the  protector  or  partaker  of  the  beeenees,  inetiiilij  tequiie  a 

claim  to  the  kind  partiality  and  delicate  forbearance  of  tfaia  hoooA  and 
religious  reviewer  ?  It  does  not  bek»g  to  hia  vocation  to  dwell  long  on 
the  subject ;  and  /,  whoee  sentences  and  paragtaphs  of  the  kind  are  the 
present  cause  of  complaint,  and  the  canae  of  this  moat  stupid  sheetful  of 
common-place  and  truism,  do  never  dwell  long,  and  have  never  dwelt 
long,  on  the  subject.  If  passages  of  the  length  I  have  made  them,  and 
intelligibly  pointed  against  the  system  of  corruption,  cannot  rightly  have 
a  place  in  the  Eclectic  Review,  that  Review  ought  avowedly  and  explicitly 
to  confine  itself  to  a  limited  and  defined  department  of  literature,  and  not 
let  itself  be  understood,  as  it  now  is,  to  take  a  general  cognisance  of 

speculation  and  morals It  would  no  doubt  be  curious  enough, 

just  at  this  time,  to  forswear  all  reference  to  a  subject  which,  taken  on 
the  wide  scale,  is  convulsing  the  whole  civilized  worldy— vdiich  is  afiect- 
ing  the  very  essence  of  the  public  morals,— is  practically  drawing 
towards  a  very  awful  crisis,  and  which  is  interfering  in  numberless  ways 
with  our^civfl  and  religious  condition,  our  exertions,  our  pecuniary  means, 
and  all  our  temporal  prospects :  but  one  thing  would  be  gained  to  the 
Review  by  the  exclusion  ;~-4here  would  be  no  insinuated  apdogiea  for 
wickedness  in  high  places ;  there  would  be  no  praises  of  such  things  as 
Cnstance ;  nor  fawning,  and  at  the  same  time  despised  attempts  to  gratify 
bigots  and  plunderers  by  officious  and  uncalled  for  disclaimers  of  such 
men  as  Walker  and  Wakefield,  either  of  whom,  at  least  the  former  of 
whom,  wouM  have  lost  his  head  sooner  than  have  participated  in  the  war 

ges  of  unrighteousness 

....  If  by  ''  attempts  to  advance  particular  interests "  you  really 
mean  the  general  interest  of  truth  and  justice  against  all  manner  of  cor- 
ruptions, and  against  that  kind  of  corruption  in  particular,  which  any 
book  in  hand  forces  on  our  view — it  is  a  noble  plan  for  a  free  and  Cfaris- 
tian  Review  to  renounce  any  such  design,  and  wonderfully  useful  it  ie 
likely  to  be  in  consequence.  Yes,  he  must  be  a  most  worthy  and  formi* 
dable  censor  jnorum,  who  dare  not  for  his  neck  say  a  word  against  cor- 
rupt statesmen  and  prelatical  bigots,  or  give  the  smallest  hint  of  being 
awaie  that  the  House  of  Conmions  is  anything  else  than  a  convocation 
of  saints,  so  holy  that  we  had  need  plant  a  guard  on  them  to  prevent  angels 
stealmg  them  into  heaven,  the  moment  they  come  out  of  doors  at  St. 
Stephen's.  Yours  with  profound  respect, 


LXXH.   TO  THE   REV.   JOSEPH  HUGHES. 

Bourton,  March  16,  1809. 
Mt  dear  Feiend, — ^I  am  highly  delighted  by  the  probability,  almost  pro- 
bability, of  soon  seeing  you  here Though  I  cannot  wish  that  your 

complaint  may  not  be  better,  I  do  certainly  and  very  strongly  wish,  that 
wMle  it  is  a  little  mending,  you- may  think  it  is  not  betters^  at  least 
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tfait  jon  may  have  pradoiice  enoii^  to  co&cliide  to  fori)eiur  all  pnbBe 
effi>it  for  some  time.  A  pennanent  injury  to  the  voice,  to  say  no  worse, 
may  be  the  conaequeiice  of  forcing  it  daring  the  continuance  of  the  or- 
ganic disability.  Come  and  stay  a  few  weeks ;  the  very  change  of  air 
may  be  useful ;  and  both  I  and  wife  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  retain 
you  till  it  be  fully  safe  for  yon  to  attack  the  obdurate  Battersea  con- 
Bcienoes  again.  Laave  the  pagan  caitiffii  a  while  to  their  reflectioDs,  and 
to  a  change  of  ministry,  while  you  take  a  change  of  air. 

....  Your  letter  contains  some  very  just  reproof,  and  some  very 
fodish  explanation  of  my  unconscionable  length  of  silence.  I  feel, 
bey<H]d  all  comparison,  more  mortification  and  irksome  sense  of  debility 
about  intellectual  faculty  and  performance,  than  I  do  self-complacency. 
And  I  must  still  and  ever  protest,  that  my  neglect  of  writing  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  decUne  of  friendship.*    It  is  owing  to  an  inveterate,  and  I 

*  "  You  address  so  many  pages  to  the  public,  that  your  former  corre- 
spondents ought  to  excuse  you,  and  more  than  excuse  you,  if  they  should 
seem  to  be  neglected,  and  even  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  your  far- 
extended  lucubrations. 

"  I  have  said  too  much ;  a  certain  portion  of  your  former  correspondents 
claim,  at  least,  an  occasional  notice — and  it  would  not  misbecome  you,  if  you 
granted  what  they  claim  a  little  oftener.  He  is  the  fittest  man  to  teach 
and  discipline  the  community,  who  himself  observes  all  the  proprieties  of 
life.  But  that  Maria ! — Maria  repels  the  charge,  and  asks,  *  whether  cor- 
respondents did  not  complain  before  the  alleged  monopoly  took  place.'  I  will 
settle  the  business,  then,  in  another  way.  J.  F.  has  not  the  privilege  of 
numbering  among  his  would-be  correspondents,  men  of  adequate  intellec- 
tual strength';  the  most  Herculean  among  them  can  barely  appreciate  and 
relish  his  paragraphs ;  they  can  make  him  no  return  in  kind.  Hence  bis 
interest  in  them  becomes  feeble ;  if  he  seizes  his  pen,  with  a  view  to  their 
individual  gratification,  his  mind  sinks  towards  their  level  by  an  oppressive 
sympathy ;  or  if  he  keeps  up  to  his  own  standard,  he  writes  what  ought  to 
be  printed,  without  acquiring  either  the  fame  or  the  emolument  which  he 
might  have  acquired  by  printing.  Here  it  is  obvious,  benevolent,  as  well 
as  selfish  motives  may  influence,  since  the  time  occupied  in  writing  a 
superior  letter,  might  enable  J.  P.  to  instruct  an  author  and  his  readers, 
through  the  medium  of  a  Review,  whose  sale  his  pen  appears  to  have  pro- 
moted. Yet  this  said  J.  F.  might  perhaps  be  suitably  reminded,  that  a 
letter  might  please  and  improve  which  should  involve  no  labor,  and  display 
Ao  genius.     I  will  not  prose  on  this  plain  subject     Terbum  sat. 

«*  It  is  sometimes  remarked,  that  your  critiques  have  too  little  reference 
to  the  article  before  you ;  that  they  are  deficient  in  analysis  and  citation ; 
and  that  thus,  while  they  exhibit  the  reviewer,  they  obscure  the  author. 
This  censure  applies  eminently  to  your  critique  on  the  Chronicle  of  the 
Cid.  The  work  is  disposed  of  rather  uncivilly,  and  everything  gives  way 
to  your  reflections  on  Hispano-Anglican  politics.  For  my  own  part,^ 
would  not  exact  much  more  than  you  assign  to  the  work,  except  on  the 
score  of  precedent;  especially  as  your  reflections  are  so  accurate,  and  so 
much  to  the  point.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  circumstance  of  our  havinj 
stipulated  nothing  in  favor  of  Protestantism,  detached  from  the  mass  of 
your  reflections,  may  be  plausibly  vindicated  against  your  implied  animad- 
version ;  but  taking  the  article  as  a  whole,  it  so  well  asserts  general prw' 
ciples,  and  so  completely  confounds  the  pseudo-patriotic  declamations  on 
behalf  of  the  Quixotic  eflTort  to  aid  a  people,  who  to  this  hour  have  no  just 
conceptions  of  liberty,  that  I  read  it  with  animated  pleasure.    What  must 
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DOW  believe  unchangeftble,  antipttfay  to  all  writing ;  aa  antipathy  which  I 
may  truly  say,  and  am  sony  for  its  being  tine,  accompanies  me  thioogh 
every  paragraph  or  sentence  that  I  ever  write.  It  is  with  a  fiseling  approach- 
ing to  hatred,  that  I  do  at  any  time,  on  any  occasion  or  subject,  take  np  the 
pen.  Even  the  small  wares  in  the  way  of  criticism,  therefore,  that  I  havo 
compelled  myself  to  manufacture,  have  coet  me  more  self-denial  than  Hen- 
ry's or  Gill's  Expositions,  or  the  whole  immense  works  of  Calmet,  ever  cost 
their  respective  authors.  This  aversion  would  diminish  if  I  acquired 
any  greater  facility ;  but  I  do  not,  except  in  point  of  bemg  correct,  nor  1 
suppose  now  ever  shall. 

Do  you  come  next  week,  and  that  will  be  better  than  quires  of  writing; 
I  mean  my  writing,  for  I  have  lost  none  of  the  animated  pleasure  with 
which  I  receive  a  letter  from  you. 

Coles  has  just  lost  his  infant  ....  It  is  too  true  that  he  is,  as  yon 
say,  a  better  man  than  I  am ;  I  hope  to  get  before  him,  notwithstand- 
ing  Parken  is  still  at  you,  he  says,  about  the  Review,  whenever 

he  sees  you.  Why  do  you  not  buckle  to  ?  I  repeat  once  more,  that  it 
will  be  useful  both  to  the  Review  and  to  yourself.  And  it  is  the  more 
necessary  to  have  a  complete  crew  of  dissenters,  as  I  am  persnaded  the 

churchmen  auxiliaries,  excepting  perhaps  J—  of  H ,  will  by 

degrees,  and  rather  soon,  declare  ofl!  We  are  taking  a  tone  of  freedom 
which  they  will  not  be  able  to  endure,  and  in  which  they  will,  besides, 
feel  it  impolitic  to  have  been  known,  in  any  manner,  to  coalesce  with. 
They  have,  it  seems,  been  warned  not  to  do  it,  by  the  author  of  Zen/ 
tcUhoful  Irmovatum.    Now,  as  a  real,  positive,  absolute,  peremptory  secret — 

we  think  of  Sheridan  and  other  opposition  men,  who  bawled  so  loud  for 
these  roused  but  not  illuminated  Dons,  who,  after  all,  have  treated  their 
English  protectors  with  so  much  indifference  and  so  much  contempt  ? 

**  Who  is  to  review  *■  Zeal  without  Innovation  ?'  It  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  rich  harvest  of  theological  wormwood.  With  8ome  serious  deduc- 
tions, I  admire  *  Coelebs  ;*  hope  it  will  be  reviewed  by  you.  Rowland 
Hill's  JLovegood  should  be  held  up  for  comparison  with  that  orderly  parson 
Barlow.  What  is  the  starched  priest  by  the  side  of  the  cordial  pastor  ? 
Had  that  Rowland  left  out  half  his  controversies,  and  purified  his  dialect, 
his  work,  in  point  of  utility,  would  have  borne  away  the  palm.  In  a  large 
cjrcle  it  will,  with  all  its  imperfections. 

"  ....  I  have  not  seen  the  Quarterly,  which  is  to  rival  the  Edinburgh. 
In  religion,  I  suppose,  it  will  have  the  praise  of  not  being  so  bad ;  but  ia 
politics,  I  anticipate  the  reverse  of  all  I  delight  to  read  in  the  Edin- 
Durgb.  ... 

« I  was  impressed  while  reading  the  last  number  of  the  Eclectic,  and 
indeed  I  am  often  impressed  with  the  importance  of  cultivating  and  draw* 
ing  forth  the  mental  talents  of  the  sanctuary.  The  barrister  and  a  hun- 
dred more  are  reviling  the  elast  without  mercy  ;  opposed  to  them  are  the 
vapid,  or  the  violent,  or  the  illiterate :  when  shall  the  right  race  come  ? 

<*  Again  I  exhort  you  to  prepare  for  your  fourth  edition,  and  to  revise  your 
Essay  on  Time.  Moreover,  I  recommend  you  to  study  the  signs  of  the 
times,  ....  so  as  to  start  a  suitable  subject,  in  the  discussion  of  which 
you  shall  bear  down,  with  Napoleonic  energy,  on  the  host  summoned  I  y 
foUy  and  by  sin."— 2%e  Rev,  Jotcph  Hughes  to  Mr.  Foster  {  Battereta, 
March,  1809. 
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ind  which,  for  the  present  at  least,  yon  must  keep  so— Parken  has  in- 
formed me,  that  Achilles  himself  is  poising  his  tremendous  lance  against 
this  ill-fated,  officious,  bravo  champion  of  the  church.  We  shall  see 
whether  its  point  of  steel  has  become  less  deadly  from  rusting  so  long  at 

Leicester I  hope  the  article  will  come  soon,  will  be  long,  and  in 

the  best  manner.  I  do  not  expect  to  see  Ccelebs,  in  any  connection  with 
the  review.  The  article  about  the  Cid,  though  open,  I  am  fully  aware, 
to  various  objections — some  of  which  I  could  have  obviated,  if  I  had  not 
been  severely  driven  for  time — ^is  perhaps  the  one  by  which  I  Bhould 
expect  to  produce  more  good  efiect  than  any  other. 


LZXIII.    TO   D.    PABKEN,   ESQ. 

Baurton,  June  2, 1809. 

....  Rose's  is  really  an  entertaining  book.    I  was  very  mad  when 
I  saw  the  price  marked  at  j£l  6s.,  but,  on  coming  to  read  a  piece  of  it,  I 
fonnd  that  George  had  worked  very  hard  for  his  money.    He  does  indeed 
transcribe  and  translate  most  plentifully,  and  charges  you  for  acres  of 
white  paper;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  gives  you  such  a  sample  of 
industrious  grubbing  among  old  records,  manuscripts,  and  moss-covered 
statutes,  as  you  shall  probably  never  live  to  see  again.     He  has  certainly 
refuted  Fox,  as  to  some  slight  historical  particulara,  especially  as  to  his 
assertion  and  reasonings  that  the  introduction  of  popery  into  England 
was  not  a  leading,  or  the  leading,  object  of  James's  policy.     As  fer  as  1 
have  yet  looked,  there  is  nothing  that  bears  with  any  particular  force  on 
Fox's  political  principles,  excepting  his  partiality  to  the  Whigs,  whom 
George  proves  to  have  been  as  confound^  villains  about,  as  their  oppo- 
nents.   The  whole  job  is  done  with  perspicuity  and  prodigious  good 
humor,  and  the  whole  job  tends  to  prove  the  folly  of  any  man's  pteten^ng 
to  write  history,  as  it  shows  what  enormous  toil  of  research  is  necessary 
to  ascertain  conclusively  a  diminutive  portion  of  the  facts  of  a  diminutive 
portion  of  the  annals,  of  a  diminutive  portion  of  the  two-legged  insects 
that  swarm  on  this  earth,  if  indeed  even  this  sample  is  conclusive,  and  ii' 
some  still  more  effectual  grubber  should  not  grub  up  even  a  confutation 
of  George  himself.* 

....  Now  that  I  recollect  about  Hall's  composition — that  excellence 
which  you  praised,  and  which  he  has  in  a  very  high  degree,  of  making 
brief,  strong  sentences,  completing  the  sense  in  each — ^is  sometimes 
carried  to  a  fault.  He  makes,  in  some  places,  a  number  of  laconic  pro- 
positions in  succession,  which  are  quite  independent  of  one  another,  bat 
which  ought  to  have  been  contrived  into  a  texture.  Or,  to  go  from  ^e 
business  of  weaving  to  the  more  dignijQed  one — ^fighting — he  attacks  with 

*  Such  a  «« grubher'*  was  Serjeant  Hetwood.  Vide  Contributions,  &c.. 
Vol.  I.,  p.  160  (Eclectic  Review,  July,  1809),  and  p.  176  (£clectic  Review, 
Dec.   1811). 
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LUiifflber  of  angle,  aepanOe^bold  savagM,  wliom  he  ■booU  htfodia- 
eiplined  and  comlHiied  into  a  phalanx.  In  this  quality  of  writing  wa  are 
all  beaten  hollow  by  the  old  workmen,  anch  aa  Hooker  and  Jeremy 
Tiylor;  the  latter  is  jast  now  more  in  my  memory.  Yon  ahall  find  him 
preserve  a  strict  connection  through  a  whole  foUo  page ;  a  aentenoe  ahaU 
be  a  compJete  thought,  bat  it  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  an  integral  and 
inseparable  portion  of— not  an  aocnmulation,  hot  a  cooahinatioD,  d^ 
thoughts,  which  are  aHsisting  one  another  by  a  linked  and  cooaentaneons 
ictim  to  prove  or  illustrate  some  one  truth.  The  figure  is  much  leae 
than  Boffici^tly  strict,  if  I  say,  that  there  is  one  bug,  identical  rope,  and 
that  every  thought,  however  richly  dressed,  is  phiced  close  behind  its 
fellow,  and  giving  a  stout  pull.  From  the  little  I  have  yet  read,  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  think  this  said  Jeremy  is  the  moat  oompletdy  eloquent 
writer  in  our  language.  There  ia  a  most  manly  and  graceful  ease  and 
freedom  in  his  composition,  while  a  stRmg  intellect  ia  working  kgically 
through  every  paragraph,  while  all  manner  of  beautiful  images  con- 
tiflually  M  in  aa  by  Mcitous  accident  .... 


LXXIY.   TO  THE   REV.   JOSEPH  HUGHES. 

Sourton,  July  4, 1809. 

My  dear  Feieio)^ — ,  .  .  .  We  were  much  disappointed  at  not  seeing 
you  at  the  association  time.  We  had  the  first  tangible  gooseberries,  &c 
&c.,  pr^red  to  regale  you,  and  were  representing  in  our  imaginations 
how  we  should  be  ourselves  mentally  and  morally  regaled.  But  we  did 
not  Wimder  at  not  having  seen  you,  when  we  afterwards  learnt  the  limits 
(tf  your  time,  what  your  plan  was,  and  how  you  were  accompanied. 

This  chance  being  g<»ie  by,  is  there  none  of  your  passing  this  way  to 
Bristol  ?  .  .  .  .  But  for  something  like  a  wish  to  visit  London  within 
the  space  of  half  a  year  or  so,  I  should  be  for  trying  to  make  an  induce- 
ment of  my  own  wish  to  accompany  you  to  Bristol.  .  .  .  If  I  should  con- 
clude for  Bristol  myself,  I  shall  venture  to  urge  the  plan.  But  really  I 
have  passed  so  idle  a  spring  and  summer  that  I  think  I  must  not  venture 
80  far  from  my  books.  Among  those  books  I  am  muddling  on  in  a  poor 
way.  Many  of  them  I  never  look  into ;  some  of  them,  when  I  do  look 
into,  I  cannot  understand  (pe  rex.  Cudworth,  Locke,  Hume,  &c.) ;  the 
lats  and  sections  I  read  without  order,  in  others,  I  utterly  forget ;  and  in 
fkixxtt,  but  for  the  name  and  notion  of  the  thing,  I  might  nearly  as  well 
have  no  books  at  all,  excepting  indeed  those  with  pictures  in,  which  I 
find  nearer  my  taste  and  capacity.  Partly  by  opportunity  I  have  lately 
been  led  into  a  fancy  for  possessing  myself  of  the  most  noted  divines  of 
the  established  church,  and  have  bought  the  principal  works  of  Hooker, 
Cudworth,  Taylor  (Jeremy),  and  Barrow,  and  I  have  read  enough  of  each 
to  be  able  to  talk  about  them,  and  to  praise  them  in  the  customary  lingo 
of  criticism,  without  talking  altogether  without  book.    I  want  a  few  mow 
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of  tfiem^  espeeiftOy  ChiDingfworth  and  Leslie.  I  apjn^hend  our  diflBen* 
ters  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  these  antique  gentlemen.  Per- 
hapB  we  aie  mcHtified  at  their  striking  superiority  over  all  the  non-cons. 
of  that  or  the  subsequent  age.  I  have  read  more  of  Taylor  than  of  the 
others  that  I  have  enumerated,  and  certainly  should  soon  have  discovered 
him  to  be  passing  eloquent  and  able  in  every  respect,  if  I  had  never  once 
beard  of  his  name ; — ^very  far  beyond  even  such  men  as  Bates  and  Howe. 
Reading  such  authors,  and  some  others  that  I  have  looked  into  of  ktte, 
tends  to  make  one  shrink  from  the  thoughts  of  writing.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  hamiliating  consciousness  as  to  the  degree  of  talent,  one  is  made 
to  feel  that,  in  point  of  knawledgey  one  has  a  woiid  to  learn,  before  one 
can  pretend  to  write  in  any  commanding  manner.  I  am  trying,  in  the 
teeth  of  indolence,  debility,  and  a  wretched  memory,  to  read  and  studjr 
hard,  and  will  hope  to  become  competent  to  something  or  other  i!h  time, 
that  may  considerably  serve  the  cause  of  religion. 

I  am  vexed  to  hear  you  again  declare  oflTfrom  being  a  reviewer,  after 
I  have  told  you  so  many  times  of  its  jialpabie  advantages,  in  a  literary  re- 
spect I  cannot  forbear  to  renew  my  exhortations  oa  the  subject  It 
helps  to  toes  abroad  your  manner  of  thinking  and  composing,  and  there> 
lore  to  help  your  riddance  from  any  bad  habit  that  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  fixed  and  unalterable.  I  am  bound  in  duty,  therefore,  once 
more  to  give  and  inculcate  neglected  good  advice.  Your  last  Tract 
Society  report  is  freer  than  anything  you  have  written  before,  from  your 
bteraiy  besetting  sin ;  indeed,  it  appeared  to  me  about  whoUy  free.  I 
am  always  gratified  to  think  of  your  various  and  active  utility ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  you  ought  to  set  it  down  in  your  purposes,  and  the  train 
of  your  studies,  to  do  something  that  shall  continue  to  preach  and  per- 
suade after  you  shall  have  becx>me  finally  silent  And  this,  not  for  that 
babble  fame,  but  to  protract,  as  fiar  as  possible,  a  beneficial  agency. 


LXXV.      TO   B.    PARKBN,    ESQ. 

Bear  Sir, — ^It  would  be  some  consolation  to  poor  authors,  if  they 
eould  know  how  reviewers  plague  one  another.  And  truly  it  may 
he  made  a  question  how  far  that  calling  can  be  a  good  one  which  in- 
volves so  much  irregularity,  idleness,  threatening,  reproach,  disregard  of 
promises,  and  consequent  want  of  confidence  and  co-operation,  among 
its  agents.  Only,  however,  set  aside  the  morality  of  the  employment, 
and  all  this  may  be  very  good  for  giving  it  effect,  for  depravity  is  allowed 
to  be  one  of  the  best  whetstones  of  ability.  What  would  become,  I 
wonder,  of  our  preparing  of  vitriol  for  authors  and  their  books,  if  we 
were  always  talking  to  gne  another  in  the  style  of  Moravians  at  a  love- 
feast,  and  handing  round  candies  and  cowslip  wine  ?  This  would  be  a 
poor  mental  diet  for  the  noWe  profession  of  tomahawks.  The  more  we 
Tan  contrive  to  snarl  and  quarrel  among  ourselves,  the  more  will  our 
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/lands  be  in,  for  the  benefit  of  authors,  the  edificatioa  of  our  leftden,  and 
toe  sale  of  our  Review. 

....  I  hope  you  have  not  engaged  Coleridge's  Poems  soon  to  be 
published,  to  any  of  your  gang.  I  shall  be  eager  to  see  them,  and  should 
review  them  ctm  amore.  He  is  the  poet  that  will  overtop  all  his  contem- 
poraries. 

....  Jeremy  Taylor  will  never  more  be  read  but  by  the  curious  few. 
He  is  too  learned,  too  antiquated,  and  has  too  much  of  logical  techni- 
cality, to  be  ever  again  a  popular  author.  He  is  further  removed  from 
popular  language,  a  good  deal,  than  even  Barrow,  and  incomparably 
further  than  Tillotson.  So  far  as  he  shall  be  read,  the  only  harm  the 
critic  has  to  prevent  is  of  that  kind  which  Hall  describes  so  well  in  charw 
acterizing^  Tillotson's  and  Barrow's  theology,""  and  the  possibility  of 
being  tempted,  under  the  notion  of  being  ingenious  and  brilliant,  to  imi- 
tate, and  produce  a  gross,  conceited  a^ctation  in  imitating,  his  rich 
novelties  of  phrase,  his  arbitrary  combination  of  words — ^the  result,  in 
him,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  particularities  of  thought — such  analogies, 
antitheses,  and  illusions,  as  no  mind  could  have  been  capable  of,  that 
was  not  full  of  all  manner  of  learning,  and  teeming  with  all  manner  of 
fancy 


LXXVI.      TO   D.   PARKEN,  ESQ. 

Bourton,  October  25, 1809. 
....  The  speaking  in  the  personation  on  the  stage  intends,  at  least, 
and  assumes  to  be  something  more  than  pure  recitation ;  it  will  not  suf- 
fer itself  to  be  considered  as  merely  free  and  memoriter  reading ;  and  its 
being  so  considered  would  destroy  the  greatest  part  of  the  fascination. 
It  aims  to  impose  itself  on  the  fancy,  as  at  the  least  some  middle  thing 
between  mere  recitation  and  an  utterance  of  the  living  sentiments  of 
real  characters  in  a  real  situation.  Indeed,  that  which  it  necessarily 
aims  at,  and  by  means  of  which  it  must  captivate,  has  always  appeared 
to  us  to  involve  so  gross  and  monstrous  an  absurdity,  that  we  are  per- 
suaded, if  there  shall  ever  come  an  age  of  sound  sense,  the  acted  drama 
will  be  contemned  for  being  essentially  irrational,  setting  aside  all  moral 
and  religious  considerations.  For  ourselves,  we  will  own,  that  the  sug- 
gestions and  questions  naturally  arising  in  our  minds,  *'  What 's  Hecuba 
to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba  ?"  Who  and  what  are  you,  that  are  vociferating 
those  words  of  passion  ?  What  business  have  you  to  be  in  any  passion 
on  those  boards,  and  to  be  taking  all  those  postures  and  gesticulations 
about  it,  when  you  know  the  whole  is  a  fiction,  at  which  you  are  going 
to  laugh  at  supper  ?  And  if  you  are  in  no  passion  at  all,  any  more  than 
you  will  then  be,  over  your  wine  and  ratafia,  what  a  ridiculous  thing  it 
b  to  be  thus  whining,  writhing  and  tossing,  to  keep  up  such  a  miserable 

♦  Hau.'6  Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  134  {Review  of  Gitbam^e  Sermona). 
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sham  T  We  will  own  that  such  suggestions  have  always  been  to  w  • 
plentiful  damper  to  any  portion  of  that  sympathy  and  rapture  we  have  so 
c^n  heaid  of.* 


LXXVU.      TO   WALTEB   8B£PPABDy   ESQ. 

Bourtan,  December  25, 1809. 

Dear  Sm, — ^A  late  letter  from  Miss  A.  gives  me  information  respect- 
ing the  state  of  your  health,  which,  in  common  with  every  one  of  your 
friends,  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear.  I  have  been  so  accustomed,  in  my  own 
mind,  and  in  speaking  of  you  among  our  friends,  to  congratulate  you  on 
possessing  an  activity  and  an  animated  enjoyment  of  life,  very  unusual 
at  your  age,  that  I  have  very  seldom  anticipated  for  you  a  time  when 
these  would  necessarily  fail. 

I  have  promised  myself,  almost,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  whenever 
I  should  see  you  again,  I  should  find  you  just  as  before.  But  at  last  the 
time  is  come  for  the  Disposer  of  life  and  health  to  intimate  to  you,  and 
your  surrounding  friends,  that  he  has  a  sovereign  right  to  resume  what 
he  has  so  long  bestowed. 

Nevertheless,  Miss  A.  B.'s  account  leads  me  to  hope  that  your  life 
may  be  spared  to  your  friends  yet  a  while  longer ;  and  I  sincerely  join 
with  them  all  in  wishing  it  might  be  even  for  a  number  of  years— 
though  I  do  not  knov/  whether,  as  to  yourself,  this  should  be  the  wish 
of  true  friendship,  since  every  month  and  year  through  which  we  aD 
wish  your  life  may  be  protracted,  would  impose  an  exercise  of  your  pa- 
tience and  resignation,  and  painfully  remind  you  of  that  past  vigor  which 
you  will  not  expect  to  possess  any  more  on  earth.  Happily,  the  deter- 
mination of  this  concern  lies  with  the  wisest  and  best  of  all  your  friends, 
and  happily,  too,  you  can  rejoice  that  it  does  so.  It  is  gratifying  to  me, 
though  not  at  all  surprising,  to  be  informed  that  your  mind  is  so  tranquil 
and  resigned.  You  can  look  back  with  thankfulness  on  a  long  life? 
during  which  you  have  been  favored  with  prosperity,  with  affectionate 
friends,  and  with  a  most  uncommon  share  of  health  and  cheerfubess, 
and  during  which  you  have  not  forgotten  to  whom  yon  owed  all  these 
blessings,  and  (which  is  a  subject  for  still  much  greater  thankfulness) 
you  now  look  forward  to  an  infinitely  longer  and  better  life,  to  be  con- 
ferred by  the  same  divine  Benefactor.  To  be  able  thus  to  look  back, 
and  thus  to  look  forward,  with  profound  emotions  of  gratitude  to  that 
Bene&ctor  at  every  step  of  the  contemplation,  will  inspire  a  joy  which 

•  «*  From  J.  Foster,  Oct.  25, 1809,  intended  as  jjart  of  a  critique  on  Plnm- 
tre  ;  preserved  as  indicating  a  curious  trait  in  his  character — the  absolute 
control  possessed  by  his  judgment  over  his  fancy,  while  that  fancy*  at  the 
same  time,  is  above  all  others  electrically  vivid  and  energetic.  The  fancy 
of  other  men  is  often  the  tyrant  of  their  passions — his,  the  servant  of  hia 
understanding."--JVbfc  by  Mr.  Parken  ;  vide  Contributions,  &c.,  to  the 
Eclectic  Review,  vol.  i.,  p.  345,  on  Plumtre*8  Defence  of  the  Stage 
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I  Crust  win  sustain  you  during  your  hours  of  greatest  languor  and  weak- 
ness, and  during  all  the  remainder  of  your  journey  of  life,  whether 
longer  or  shorter.  What  a  delightful  resource  is  piety  at  such  a  season, 
when  itisna  M  resource,  instead  of  being  then  sought  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  not  a  trifling  consolation,  neither,  that  all  your  friends  near  at  hand 
will  cordially  and  anxiously  contribute  to  alleviate  the  pressure  of  afflic- 
tion, and  that  the  best  of  them  will  petition  our  sapreme  Friend  to  make 
it  light.  I  will  hope  to  hear  that  you  are  considerably  reviving,  and 
likely  to  remain  among  them  a  while  longer,  and  afford  them  pleasure 
without  feeling  life  a  burden  yourself.  I  will  hope  to  have  myself  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  yet  again,  and  feeling  some  of  that  cheerfulness 
in  your  company,  which  I  have  scarcely  ever  been  in  it  without  enjoy- 
ing. Whatever  may  be  the  divine  dispensation  concerning  your  health 
and  life,  it  will  assuredly  be  a  merciful  one.  You  yourself  believe  that 
it  will,  and  this  faith  will  be  precious  in  every  oppressive  hour. 

I  most  cordiaUy  wish  you  tiie  recovered  strength  necessary  for  making 
your  life,  if  protracted,  more  pleasing  than  painful,  or  the  gracious  sup* 
port  requisite  for  sustaining  with  Christian  fortitude  a  prolonged  illness 
which  may  terminate  in  a  removal  to  a  better  world 


LXXVni.   TO   THE  EEV.   JOHN  PAWCETT. 

Bourian,  January  7,  1810. 
Mt  dear  Sib, — Your  letter  did  not,  and  could  not,  fail  to  awaken 
some  of  the  most  pleasing  sentiments  that  I  can  ever  feel,  recollections 
of  ancient  friendship,  and  assurances  that  this  friendship  includes  no 
principle  of  decay.  I  immediately  recognized  your  hand,  and  was  glad 
to  see  it ;  I  had  often  wished,  daring  the  past  half  year,  to  hear  from 
you  again ;  but  I  knew  you  are  at  all  times  busy  in  the  most  useful 
engagements.  I  wish  myself  also  to  be  usefully  busy ;  but  I  would  en- 
treat you  not  to  repeat  such  expressions  as  that  in  your  letter  of  being 
"  unwilling  to  intrude  too  much  on  my  time  ;**  such  expressions  have 
quite  a  mortifying  and  irksome  effect,  as  coming  from  a  most  respected 
old  friend,  whose  own  time  is  employed  to  a  much  more  valuable  pur- 
pose, and,  I  am  afraid,  with  much  more  unremitted  industry. 

I  find  myself  naturally  adopting  such  words  as  **  old  "  and  «  ancient," 
in  referring  to  the  'earlier  periods  of  our  friendship.  Does  not  that 
period  appear  to  yrm  a  very  long  time  since  ?  and  have  you  not  half  a 
feeling,  sometimes,  as  if  you  were  growing  old  ?  I  have,  at  times,  very 
much  of  this  kind  of  consciousness.  It  is  not  the  being  aware  of  any 
physical  or  mental  decline,  but  a  remoteness  in  my  retrospects — the 
disappearance  by  death  of  so  many  of  my  elders,  and  even  co-evals— 
the  dispersion  and  changed  condition  of  my  early  companions — the 
alteration  of  a  great  part  of  the  economy  of  my  feelings— the  five  feet 
ton  inches  altitude  of  persons  whom  I  recollect  as  infents  when  I  first 
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reached  that  altitude — and  the  very  sound  and  appearance  of  the  wori 
forty  (to  the  number  meant  in  which  word  I  shall  soon  have  a  veiy 
particular  relation) — ^these,  and  I  suppose  many  more  things,  concur  to 
make  me  feel  how  far  I  have  gone  already  past  the  meridian  hour  of 
the  short  day  of  life.  Nor  do  I  in  the  least  deplore  this  fact,  in  any 
other  way  than  regretting  the  miserably  deficient  improvement  of  a 
life  of  which  the  best  part  is  now  gone. 

This  grand  consideration  of  making  the  noblest  use  of  life  will  be 
very  animating  and  consoling  to  you,  amidst  a  measure  of  labor  which 
would  otherwise  be  really  oppressive  to  you.  You  will  have  the  grati- 
fication of  feeling  that  each  week  that  passes  away  is  filled  with  youL 
very  best  efforts,  in  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  human 
industry.  I  earnestly  wish  your  health  may  be  habitually  firm  enough 
for  your  oflace,  and  that  the  health  of  your  most  intimate  associate  may 
be  firm  enough  to  bear  her  part  of  the  economy.  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
your  unfavorable  account  of  it,  but  v^dsh  to  hope  that  by  this  time  you 
have  some  more  decisive  indications  of  its  being  soon  to  be  re-established. 
She  must  sustain  a  most  ample  share,  indeed,  of  your  domestic  and 
even  professional  cares ;  and  if  it  were  only  for  your  sake,  I  wish  that 
such  an  important  "  helpmeet"  may  recover,  and  long  retain  her  vigor 
and  spirits ;  but  also  for  her  own  sake,  and  for  that  of  her  children.  I 
most  sincerely  wish  she  may  have  all  the  strength  and  animation  which 
she  possessed  at  those  times,  which  I  often  recollect,  when  I  used  to 
frequent  her  house  and  her  company,  and  derive  vivacity  from  seeing  so 
much  of  it  displayed  by  her.  Your  children,  I  trust,  will  somewhat 
more  than  repay  your  incessant  cares  for  them,  by  their  affection,  do- 
cility, and  hopeful  dispositions  and  faculties.  The  larger  number  of 
them,  I  believe,  are  boys,  and  I  continue  to  wish  that  the  larger  number 
of  them  may  some  time  turn  out  preachers,  since  there  is  no  cause  on 
earth  so  important  as  religion,  since  there  is  no  chance  of  this  cause 
being  extensively  served  but  by  dissenters,  and  since  it  is  exceedingly 
desirable  that  the  dissenting  teachers  should  spring  from  among  the 
youth  of  a  liberal  and  literary  education. 

I  am  glad  youi*  respected  father  does  not  experience  so  much  of  the 
infirmities  of  age  as  to  prevent  him  from  feeling  great  interest  and 
pleasure  in  prosecuting  his  commentary.  It  appears  to  me  an  employ- 
ment most  happily  chosen  to  beguile  those  infirmities,  as  well  as  to 
crown  the  conclusion  of  life  with  a  peculiar  utility.  No  doubt  he  feels 
it,  next  to  the  exercises  of  devotion,  his  most  pleasing  and  even  Exhila- 
rating resource,  amidst  those  visitations  of  pain  and  languor  from  which 
the  age  of  seventy  can  seldom  be  entirely  exempt.  I  cannot  wonder 
that  your  mother,  as  she  is,  I  believe,  some  years  older  than  your  father, 
should  show  the  evident  signs  of  decline  within  a  single  year ;  but  I 
hope,  especially  for  his  sake,  that  she  is  yet  appointed  to  continue  an 
inhabitant  of  the  earth  a  good  while  longer.  My  imagination  has  often 
sought  out  the  site  of  their  house,  and  represented  the  calm  and  devout 
habits  of  its  possessors r^^^^T^ 
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Mr.  Greaves,  with  the  exception  of  the  temporary  Infelicity  arimng 
from  the  loss  you  advert  to,  is,  perhaps,  among  our  early  friends,  the 
individual  on  whose  lot  and  progress  Providence  has  borne  fully  aa 
auBpicioQS  an  aspect  as  on  any  other.  We  three  have  all  of  us  the 
stnmgest  reason  to  be  thankful  to  that  most  gracious  Providence.  And, 
coDtddering  onr  age,  and  now  established  principles,  views,  and  habits, 
it  is  no  slight  satisfaction  to  hope  that  we  are  now  passed  safe  beyond 
the  meet  unsteady,  hazardous,  and  tempting  periods,  feelings,  and  scenea 
of  life ; — ^not  tliat  we  can  ever  be  safe  but  by  divine  preservation ;  bat 
still  it  is  no  trifling  advantage  that  some  of  the  most  pernicious  influ- 
ences of  a  bad  world  have  necessarily,  as  to  us,  lost  very  much  of 
their  power. 

I  cannot  but  be  gratified  at  hearing  so  &vorable  an  account  of  my 
lather  and  mother.  I  should  like  to  see  them,  and  all  of  you  again ; 
but  a  consideration  of  the  melancholy  of  parting,  the  enormous  expense 
of  traveUing  so  far,  with  many  other  considerations,  prevent  me  from 
forming  any  plan  or  positive  intention  on  the  subject  I  deeply  regret 
the  condition  of  the  manufacturers  and  the  poor  in  your  neighborhood ; 
and  the  more  as  there  seems  no  prospect,  in  the  political  state  of  the 

world,  of  any  material  change  in  favor  of  commerce 

The  business  of  reviewing  has  been  the  chief  use  I  have  made  of  the 
pen  for  a  good  while  past,  and  probably  will  for  some  time  to  come.  I 
mean  to  addict  myself  a  good  deal  to  other  composition  for  a  while ; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  I  consider  this  reviewing  as  tiie  best  possible  kind 
of  discipline  for  my  improvement  in  composition,  while  also  I  am  acquir- 
ing a  little  of  diflerent  kinds  of  knowledge  by  the  reading  which  at- 
tends it. 

....  The  review  of  Crabbe's  Poems  in  the  January  number  is  by 
Mr.  Hall,  but  is  only  the  second  article  he  has  ever  contributed,  and,  I 
am  afraid,  may  not  soon  be  followed  by  any  otJier ;  he  has  such  a  strange 
and  unfortunate  aversion  to  writing. 


LXXIX.    TO   D.    PAKKEN,   ESQ. 

Baurton, 
.  .  .  There  is  a  very  good  show  of  ability  and  knowledge  in  the 
Quarterly  Review.  The  article  about  Spain  is  by  some  person  better 
acquainted  with  the  actual  state  of  that  country  than  any  of  the  political 
critics-  It  involves,  however,  no  refutation  of  the  notions  of  Cobbett 
and  us  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  tends  more  fully  than  anything  I  have  seen 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  an  absolute  and  total  demolition  of  every  part 
of  the  government,  the  prostration  to  the  very  dust  of  every  institution 
througliout  the  country,  in  order  to  create  any  union  and  prolongation 
of  the  national  energy.  I  own  it  goes  a  good  way,  at  the  same  time, 
towaids   showing  that  this  was  impracticable,  and  tiierefore  t:  at  the 
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whole  design  was  preposterous,  and  the  English  but  fools  to  enconnge 
it  Southey's  article  may  do  good,  by  gaining  the  attention  to  the  mis- 
sion, of  persons  whose  attention  would  never  have  been  gained  by  the 
professedly  religious  pubUcotions,  that  is,  as  he  will  foolishly  have  it,  the 
Methodistical.* 

....  I  have  not  the  means  of  learning,  further  than  by  internal  evi- 
dence, what  you  do  for  the  Eclectic  Review.  The  article  about  Haimah 
More  was  very  decently  done ;  part  of  the  first  page  being  unintelligible, 
as  should  always  be  tiie  case,  when  the  article  is  to  be  of  some  length» 
in  order  to  give  it,  at  the  outset,  a  kind  of  oracular  and  mysterious  dig- 
nity  

With  great  and  melancholy  interest  I  have  been  running  through  a 
good  part  of  the  New  Annual  Register  for  the  years  1791-2-3-4,  &c.> 
and  contemplating  the  enormous  expense  of  talent,  grand  achievement, 
and  life,  under  circumstances  where  one  cleariy  sees  the  moral  impossi- 
bility of  doing  any  good.  Between  the  depravity  of  the  French  popu- 
lace and  the  effects  inevitably  produced  by  the  coalition  of  the  hostile 
powers,  one  sees  how  the  greatest  talents  and  virtues  that  ever  came  on 
this  earth,  would  have  foiled  to  establish  the  French  people  in  a  state  of 
liberty  and  happiness 


LXXZ.   TO   D.    FARKEN,   ESq. 

Bourton. 
....  As  to  the  phrase  "  gnashing  of  teeth,"  you  should  be  more 
discreet  than  to  defend  it ;  it  is  quite  enough  to  have  insert:ed  it,  and  it  it) 
more  than  enough,  in  condemning  it,  to  say,  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  turn 
inta  a  witticism  one  of  the  expressions  used  in  the  Bible  to  describe  the 
most  dreadful  of  all  things  in  the  universe,  the  agonies  inflicted  by  the 
divine  vengeance  in  another  world.    As  to  my  often  adverting  to  ihe 
great  wicked  spirit,  it  does  not  become  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  too  often 
and  too  lightly  do  this ;  but  there  is,  notwithstanding,  a  very  material 
diflerence  between  alluding  too  lightly  to  him  as  tlie  prompter  of  many 
fooleries  as  well  as  many  crimes,  and  alluding  with  the  same  indefensi- 
ble lightness  to  the  express,  inspired  description  of  infernal  suffering. 
....  Have  you  any  guess  who  wrote  the  admirable  review  of  Sydney 
Smith  in  the  Christian  observer  ?    Has  Hall  undertaken  anything  moTel 
An  excellent  subject  for  him  would  be,  when  it  comes  to  a  volume,  Cole- 
ridge's "  Friend,"  excepting  what  is  political  in  it.     Do  you  read  itl 
He  is  a  marvellously  original  and  subtile  thinker.     Appearances  are 
fiivorable  thus  far  as  to  religion,  and  I  hope  he  is  one  of  the  few  geniuses 
that  the  aforesaid  Satan  does  not  inspire,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  seize. 
If  Hall  should  not  choose,  I  might  have  the  ambition  of  trying  my  own 
hand  on  this  "  Friend,"  but  Hall  is  the  proper  man. 

*  Vide  Quarterly  Retfiew^  Feb.,  1809,  Art  Xfu.,  «  Periodical  Accounll 
relative  to  the  Baptist JNlissiouary  Society,"  &c.         ^  t 
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....  The  **ioxar  mxjppaiten  "  are  no  doubt  oracular  men,  one  and  all, 

bnt  I  can  tell  these  supporters  that  it  is  with  the  dissenters  that  the 
work  will  ultimately  staiid  or  fall,  and  with  the  dissenters  it  has  but 
barely  even  now  recovered  its  character  for  spirit  and  freedom,  after  its 
merge  in  that  slough  of  low  sycophancy  to  church  and  state,  through 
which  these  supporters  had  the  wisdom  to  make  it  go,  in  the  commence- 
ment   TaJk  of  me  "  hanging  them,"  why  they  were  within  the  smallest 
trifle  of  hanging  themselves,  and  would  have  done  it,  if  I  and  Co.  had 
not  slackened  the  noose,  by  means  of  a  quantity  of  that  very  inde- 
pendence which  these  very  same  rescued  and  living  men  bawl  out  will 
be  hanging  of  them.    As  it  is  totally  out  of  the  question  to  think  of 
really  pleasing  both  of  the  two  great  parties,  the  policy  is  to  lean  towards 
the  dissenters — they  are  the  rising  party,  and  they  are  the  final  resource 
uxl  hope  of  anything  which  is  to  pretend  to  freedom  of  thinking ;  and 
the  ^  supporters  "  know,  or  may  know,  that,  do  what  they  please,  it  will 
be  absolutely  impossible  to  satisfy  permanently  the  church  people  with 
anything  that  would  deserve  the  approbation  of  independent  men.    But 
it  is  not  simply  the  church  and  state  people,  as  it  should  seem,  but  the 
high  church  and  state  that  these  supporters  are  so  intimidated  at :  the 
class  of  persons,  I  suppose,  that  cannot  endnre  to  have  it  said  that  there 
has  ever  been  corruption  among  statesmen,  or  intolerance  and  peiMcn- 
tion  among  bishops ;  i.  e.  who  must  not  allow  a  reference  to  the  most  no> 
torioos  facts  of  our  history,  even  when  the  transactions  and  characters  of 
that  history  are  the  subjects  formally  in  hand.    But  why  did  not  this 
nght  worthy  class  of  readers  patronize  the  Review  at  first,  when  it  was 
80  anxionfily  cooked  to  their  taste  7 


LXZXI.   TO  THE   REV.   JOSEPH  HUGHES. 

JSourton,  June  28,  1810. 
....  A  residence  in  a  place  like  this  is  subject  to  such  a  perfect 
sameness  of  occurrences,  actions,  and  feelings,  that  one  really  has  a 
consciousness,  at  any  time,  all  round  the  year,  of  having  nothing  at  all 
to  write  about  to  a  £riend  at  a  distance.  You  can  form  no  notion  of  it, 
in  the  remotest  degree,  in  your  active  sphere,  and  various  expeditions, 
pursuits,  and  societies.  The  truth  is,  that  my  faculties  suffer  very  ma- 
terially, in  point  of  vigor  and  dexterity,  and  even  in  point  of  mere  know- 
ledge, by  this  extreme  recluseness  of  life.  But  this  is  no  neighborhood 
to  mend  the  matter.  Society  Here,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
individuals,  is  aU  miserable  trifling,  and  small  talk.  These  observations 
involve  or  imply  no  complaint  whatever  of  my  immediate  domestic 
society ;  that  is  soft,  complacent,  tender ;  and  it  is  improving,  too,  so  far 
as  this  very  softness  does  not  tend  to  preclude  the  harder  subjects,  and 
tiie  severer  exertions  of  thought  from  social  converse.  But  in  the  midst 
•f  aflEectioiiate  complacency,  and  the  numerous  topics  of  more  fecile 
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iiBdUBioD,  my  wretchedly  indolent  mind  is  reluctant  to  set  itad^  in 
earnest,  to  dialogues  (in  which  it  would  not  be  left  without  co-operation) 
on  the  questions  that  contribute  most  to  haiden  and  invigorate  the  intel- 
lectual man.  We  read  socially  a  great  deal ;  among  other  books,  almost 
all  those  that  I  review.  As  fieur  as  I  read  or  study  solitarily,  I  am  jnstas 
desultory  and  unsystematic  as  1  have  always  been— but  shaQ  not  be  to 

the  end  of  the  chapter 

It  is  an  interesting,  though  too  rapid,  sketch  you  give  of  your  noiihem 
adventures.  We  must  have  the  deficiency  made  up  by  oral  recitais,  a 
little  while  hence.  I  am  glad  you  are  not  yet  too  old  and  sapless  tc  ue 
delighted  with  recollecting,  on  the  spot,  your  morning  of  life,  and  its  in- 
terests. I  have  myself  but  little  of  this  capability  now.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  acknowledged,  and  not  to  be  forgotten,  beauties  of  Todmorden 
Vale,  I  have  no  wish  to  revisit  the  scene  of  early  life,  but  on  account  of 
those  two  old  persons  you  saw,  and  half  a  dozen  others,  several  of  them 
of  nearly  the  same  antiquity.  1  am  very  glad  those  two  have  once  seen 
you ;  they  always  think  of  you  as  a  benefactor  to  them,  in  having  been 
00  to  me ;  and  as  long  as  they  Uve  they  will  be  gratified  to  have  at  last 
a  defined  image  of  you  in  their  minds.  I  find  my  immediate  reUtioo- 
ahips  at  prodigious  extremes  when  I  turn  in  thought  from  those  two 
venerable  persons,  whose  joint  ages  amount  to  at  least  seventy-mne 
years  a-piece,  to  Jack  here,  that  is  scarcely  six  months  old.  He  is  a 
healthy,  vigorous  fellow,  and  occupies  quite  as  much  of  people's  time 
and  attention  as  he  deserves.  As  to  ^  education,"  if  he  live  to  be  its 
progressive  subject,  it  may  be  much  better  than  the  ordinary  quality  of 
that  article,  and  yet  far  enough  from  **  perfect."  If,  however,  it  conld  be 
near  perfection,  I  know  too  much  of  human  nature  to  be  veiy  sanguine. 


LXXXII.   TO    THE   BEY.   JOSEPH  HUGHES. 

Baurton,  ISIO. 
....  You  say  there  are  "  materials  lying  within  you  (as  well  as 
around  you)  ineflicient,  and  but  little  known Why  are  they  ineffi- 
cient ?  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  you  are  bound  to  make  them 
efficient.  Were  they  beyond  the  moon  or  so,  there  were  no  duty  in  tbe 
case  ;  but  as  lying  within  you,  they  are  in  some  way  or  other  of  the 
nature  of  a  talent,  for  which  you  are  made  accountable.  For  the  re^t, 
your  dissertation,  or  rather,  as  I  suspect,  your  philippic  against  the  circle 
in  which  you  move,  is  too  sadly  just.  They  do  not  derive  from  yoor 
presence  half,  nay,  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  advantage  they  might,  and 
would,  if  they  were  thoughtful  and  docile.  But  you  abdicate,  emphati- 
cally, the  right  to  complain  when  you  advert  to  that  most  stupendous 
instance  of  but  partial  efficiency — ^Him  that  shone  a  light  in  darkness, 
and  "  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not."  At  the  same  time,  each  d 
the  ^  lesser  lights"  should  be  carefully  trimmed»  and  every  possible  i^ 
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cession  made  to  its  mMas  of  burning^  and  shinhiif,  hcmmm  mmSBi  % 
sphere  of  iUaminatkm  it  may  be  able  to  create  in  so  dark  and  thick  an 
atmosphere. 

LXXXITl.   TO  THE   BET.   JOSEPH  HUGHES. 

Baurton,  J>rooember  21, 1810. 

Mt  dea£  Fbiend, —  ....  K  I  bad  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  to 
Battersea  twice  a  week,  I  suppose  an  hour  would  quite  suffice  to  run  on 
a  sheetful ;  the  longer  the  interval,  the  less  one  seems  to  know  what  one 

has  to  say My  wife  and  the  brat  are  in  good  health.    The  latter 

grows,  Msks,  and  indicates  the  decent  symptoms  of  approaching  lo 
something  of  an  intelligent  nature ;  though  it  is,  to  be  sure,  rather  a 
slender  sign  to  be  so  full  of  exceeding  wonderment  at  the  knocking  of  a 
hammer,  the  ringing  of  glasses,  or  a  blazing  stick.  But  doubtless  I, 
and  even  you,  were  once  at  this  very  same  pass.  He  is  degenerate, 
physically,  from  the  genuine  Yorkshire  quality,  for  he  does  not  walk  yet, 
at  an  age  at  which  I,  and  three  more  of  us  in  succession,  were  able 
to  march  and  fight    His  elders  keep  strictly  at  home,  save  that  I 

frequently  go  out  hither  or  thither  of  a  Sunday One  of  the 

idaces  I  have  had  most  frequently  to  go  to,  is  a  town  about  ten  miles 
hence,  where  one  worthy  individual,  a  tradesman,  has  been  the  mean 
of  cc»nmencing,  and  putting  in  a  most  hopeful  train,  a  new  preaching 
establishment  Within  a  few  months  a  very  neat  meeting-house,  to  hoid 
perhaps  four  hundred  people,  has  been  raised  and  covered  in,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  opened  at  the  beginning  of  January.  The  man's  character 
and  intentions  are  so  unquestionably  excellent,  and  some  such  undertak- 
ing is  so  evidently  desirable  in  a  rather  large  and  very  heathenish  town 
(Winchcomb,  seven  miles  on  this  side  Cheltenham),  that  he  has  received 
the  inost  marked  approbation  from  all  us  zealous  people  in  his  neiglv> 
borhood,  and  easily  obtained  a  number  of  us  in  rotati<ni  to  preach  in  his 
house,  till  the  meeting  should  be  raised.  He  is  sanguine,  and  I  think 
reasonably,  that  the  expense  (near  10002.)  will  be  so  far  discharged,  as 

in  two  or  three  years  not  to  leave  a  very  oppressive  debt The 

meeting-bouse  is  now  vested  in  trustees  by  a  deed,  of  which  one  per- 
manent  condition  is,  the  freedom  for  what  is  called  mixed  communion, 
though  this  projector  and  cmiductor  is  himself  a  Baptist 

....  It  was  a  very  serious  disappdntment  not  to  see  you  here.  .  . 
•  •  But  when  you  were  given  up,  it  remained  among  my  expectations 
that  I  should  before  now  see  you  in  London.  But,  not  to  mention  what 
is  centripetal  on  the  score  oi  affection,  I  have  each  month  seemed  to 
have  something  indispensable  to  be  done  at  home,  and  not  a  sufficiently 
definite  business  in  Lcoidon.  I  did,  however,  very  positively  resolve  and 
promise  for  a  fortnight  at  Frome  and  Bristol  neighborhood ;  bat  when 
the  intended  time  for  that  came,  I  had  reviews  to  write,  money  to  earn, 
and  a  long-pledged  exeuruon  with  Odea  fe  a  few  days  to  Woreeetar, 
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wii«re  we  ezperienced  the  most  friendly  attentions,  and  indulged  an 
acfive  curioBity  in  the  direction  of  Malvern  hills,  and  other  noble  scenes. 
I  am  folly  convinced,  that  ae  an  intellectual  mann&ctnier  I  shall  need 
occasional  change  of  scene,  for  the  purpose  of  varying  my  ideas,  leno- 
vatiog  my  images  of  beautiful  nature,  and  avoiding  the  total  loss  of  all 
social  dexterity  and  pliancy  of  mind.  My  cultivation  of  personal  reli- 
gion is  aided  essentially  by  the  preaching  habits,  which  conduce  also  a 
little  to  keep  up  my  acquaintance  with  mankind. 

Studies,  so  to  call  them,  continue  miserably  desultory,  and  take  most 
wonderful  care  to  wind  along  the  lower,  smoother  grounds,  meandering 
in  all  manner  of  directions,  to  avoid  the  high  and  rugged  regions  of 
metaphysic,  direct  science,  &c.  In  all  matter  of  faults,  however,  I  am, 
for  my  age,  wonderfully  sanguine  in  my  hopes  of  amendment,  and  zea- 
lous in  all  the  resolutions  relative  to  all  the  amendments.  If  there  be 
one  point  I  am  less  perfectly  confident  about,  it  is  the  practice  of  buying 
booln.  In  this  point,  since  I  wrote  last,  I  have  been  greatly  tempted, 
and  have  modemtely  sinned 


LXZXIV.    TO  JOHN   SHEFPABD,  ESQ. 

1810, 1811. 

....  I  was  lately  very  powerfully  and  suddenly  struck  (though  cer- 
tainly not  for  the  first  time)  with  the  simple  idea — Now,  there  is  some 
one  state  of  character  and  plan  of  action  the  very  best  possible  to  me, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  my  age,  measure  of  mental  Acuities,  and 
means  within  my  reach ;  the  one  plan  that  will  please  the  Governor  of 
the  world  the  most,  that  it  will  be  the  most  pleasing  to  look  back  upon 
at  the  hour  of  death,  the  most  satisfactory  to  hear  referred  to  at  the  day 
•of  judgment ;  and  can  I  be  so  infatuated  as  not  instantly  and  most  earn- 
estly to  endeavor  to  ascertain  what  is  that  plan,  and  then  most  zealonsly 
devote  myself  to  its  execution  ?  This  idea  strongly  recurs  to  me  in 
writing  to  my  respected  friend ;  and  my  expressing  it  to  you  in  the  form 
in  which  it  struck  myself,  does  not  by  any  means  imply  that  such  reflec- 
tions will  not  be  likely  often  to  occur  to  your  own  mind.  Only  we  are 
enjoined  to  "  provoke  one  another  to  good  works ;"  and  this  must  be  by 
suggesting  the  ideas  that  can  most  powerfully  stimulate  our  conscience 
concerning  them.  Tliere  is  a  conceivable  mode  of  applying  all  means 
and  advantages  that  a  thoughtful  mind,  in  its  most  solemn  moments,  will 
feel  very  certain  must  be  the  one  that  our  great  Master  will  most  ap- 
prove, and  on  which  he  will  one  day  the  most  emphatically  prononnce 
those  words, «  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 

....  Power,  to  its  very  last  particle,  is  dtUy,  To  have  full  inde- 
pendence for  deliberating  and  for  entering  on  the  best  plan  for  fotore 
life,  imposes  the  indispensable  obligation  of  proceeding,  without  delay,  to 
the  balancing  and  the  determination.    Those  who  aifnnct  diange  their 
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mtoatioa  and  mode  of  emplaymeiit  are  bound  to  eaoMn  them  m  tilt 
allotment  of  Providence,  fonning  their  peculiar  sphere  of  doty,  in  which 
they  are  to  exert  themselves  feithfully,  and  to  exercise  patience  and  self^ 
denial  amidst  and  against  involuntary  feelings  of  dislike  to  the  nature  of 
that  allotted  sphere.  But  when  a  man  has  the  full  power,  and  is  in  the 
£ivorable  season  of  life,  to  make  a  choice,  having  also  the  essential  meaas 
for  prosecuting  the  object  of  his  choice  effectually,  whatever  it  may  be, 
the  mere  fetct  of  having  been  previously  in  one  particular  way  of  life  sure- 
ly does  not,  of  itsdf,  fix  on  him  a  duty  of  continuing  in  it  This  would 
suppose  him  absolved  from  the  paramount  duty  of  considering  what  is 
the  best  and  greatest  thing  he  might  accomplish  in  life.  Such  a  notion 
would  be  as  gross  a  superstition  as  that  of  the  Chinese.  At  the  same 
time  it  should  not  be  overlooked,  that  the  knowledge  and  aptitude  ac- 
quired by  the  practice  of  such  previous  employment  are  to  be  considered 
as  of  the  nature  of  a  talent,  of  no  small  vsdae,  and  ought,  in  all  reason, 
to  be  the  deciding  weight,  if  the  balance  were,  as  to  all  other  ihing$, 
in  equilibrio,  between  retaining  the  mode  of  employment  and  changing 
it  ...  . 


LXXXV.    TO   D.   PAEKEN,   ESQ. 

Bourton,  February  7, 1812. 
....  In  spite  of  so  much  good  advice  as  you  have  received,  you  are 
still,  I  understand,  at  that  foolish  project  of  law.  Pray  now,  what  good 
do  you  expect  to  do  ?  On  tlie  grand  estimate  which  a  philosopher,  phi- 
lanthropist, and  Christian  ought  to  hold  of  the  value  of  life,  and  its 
noblest  employments,  what  pleasure  will  it  be  toward  the  conclusion  of 
it,  to  have  to  recollect  all  the  toils,  quibbles,  and  jabber  of  that  inglorious 
profession  ?  Not  to  mention  that  many  able  men  do  actually  linger  out 
half  a  life,  without  obtaining,  against  the  monopolists  of  the  bar,  even  the  op- 
p(»lunity  of  fairly  figuring  off  in  this  jabber  itself.  As  to  getting  money, 
making  a  fortune,  and  living  in  style, — surely  a  philosopher  and  Christian 
will  and  must  hold  such  an  object  in  contempt.  It  is  quite  time  of  day 
to  make  this  contempt  a  real  and  practical  principle  of  life.  It  is  in 
perfect  seriousness  that  I  make  such  remarks.  I  never  think  without 
regret  of  your  sacrificing  your  life  and  talents  to  that  profession,  which 
has  so  little  connection  with  the  highest  objects  to  which  an  able  young 
man  might  devote  his  studies  and  life ;  and  a  profession  too  that  is  al- 
ready, and  will  continue  to  be,  excessively  crowded  and  crammed  with 
competitors.  Surely  it  is  worth  one  serious  hoar's  consideration,  whe- 
ther, at  the  approach  of  death,  and  in  the  ultimate  appearance  before  the 
divine  Judge,  it  would  not  be  incomparably  a  more  delightful  recollection 
tx>  have  passed  such  a  life  and  course  of  employment  as  that,  for  instance, 
of  Fuller,  or  as  that  of  Hall  might  be,  if  he  were  not  so  hopelessly 
idle  in  one  resnect,  than  the  career  of  the  most  &mous  I'^^^'^r  in  the 
^  •'      '  • 
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i 
LXXXYI.   TO   D.   PARKEN,  BS<i. 

Bonrton,  April  30,  181SL 

.  .  .  .  No  langnage  I  can  easily  find  would  exaggerate  my  moeit  leal, 
naodre,  and  habitaal  horror  of  the  implements  of  writing.  I  long  hoped 
that  this,  even  though  competed  practice,  might  be  partly  leraoved ;  but 
now  I  foresee  its  prevalence  to  the  end  of  life.  I  literally  never  write,  a 
letter,  or  a  page,  or  paragraph  for  printing,  without  an  eflbrt,  which  I  feel 
a  pointed  repugnance  to  make.  And  this  circumstance  I  will  not  at  all 
allow  to  be  anything  negative  of  the  truth  and  cordiality  of  my  fnend- 
ahip  for  a  few  individuals,  including  among  the  very  foremost  my  old 
master,  whom  it  would  be  a  most  cordial  luxury  to  see  and  comr^se  with, 
at  this  or  any  other  hour,  of  any  day  of  my  life ;  but  writing— writing 
is  one  of  the  most  grievoas  afflictions  laid  on  this  mortal  state. 

I  am  very  glad  of  so  good  an  account,  so  much  better  an  accomit  than 
sometime  since  I  could  have  hoped  to  hear,  of  your  health ;  or  rather 
perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  were  likely  to  make 
a  good  use  of  the  inestimable  possession 

I  believe  the  last  thing  of  the  nature  of  letter  I  wrote  to  yoa,  and 
most  appropriately  denominated  by  you  "■  trashy,"  was  something  about 
this  topic.  It  made  not  the  slightest  impression,  you  are  careful  to  say, 
in  disfavor  of  your  adopted  profession.  Faith !  it  little  expected  to  do 
any  such  thing ;  nor  would  it  have  been  in  the  least  more  successfal,  if 
it  had  been  written  in  the  best  mode  of  Johnson  or  Junius.  What  efi^t 
had  Andrew  MarveU's  preaching,  in  his  time,  or  would  the  preaching  of  any 
the  like  of  him  have  now,  on  the  congregation  in  St.  Stephen's  Chi^  ? 

But  to  be  sober  on  this  point  just  one  moment,  it  t5  a  remarkable  and 
incontestable  fact,  that  throughout  the  community,  men  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession have,  as  a  class  collectively,  a  much  worse  reputation  for  integrity 
than  any  other  class  of  men  not  directly  and  formally  addicted  to  ini- 
quitous emi^oyments.  There  is  a  general  and  very  decided  feeling, 
that  their  consciences  are  of  a  looser  texture,  that  they  easily  make 
their  own  rules  of  right  and  wrong,  and  that  it  is  peculiarly  hazard- 
ous  and  unfortunate  to  be  thrown  on  their  mercy,  or  to  have  any  vor 
portant  points  of  interest  depending  on  the  discretion  of  their  integrity. 
This  is  such  an  established  impression  in  society,  as  could  no  have  been 
made  without  an  adequate  cause  founded  in  experience.  Again  (as  I 
probably  noticed  in  my  last  scribblement),  the  public  and  political  con- 
duct of  this  class  of  men,  as  exhibited  during  this  last  melancholy  stage 
of  our  history,  furnishes  a  strong  proof  of  the  general  baseness  of  Iheir 
principles.  It  is  nearly  as  a  body — ^it  is  with  a  most  extremely  small 
number  of  exceptions — ^that  they  have  supported  ail  manner  of  corruptions 
— that  they  have  fiercely  and  insolently  opposed  all  manner  of  reforms— 
that  they  have  gone  with  flie  ministry  (such  a  ministry  as  this  country 
has  been  under  tiie  last  twenty  years !)  through  thick  and  thin.  AU  this, 
or  the  substance  of  aU  this,  it  would  be  mere  quibbling  and  folly  to  atteiqpt 
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to  deny.  And  all  this  being  80»  it  is  impossible  for  a  person  ^Hiose  opi« 
nions  shall  be  fonned  clear  of  the  influence  of  any  Rpecific  bias  or  interest, 
to  help  being  convinced  that  there  is,  either  in  the  essence  of  the  pro- 
fession, or  in  the  estahUshed  systematic  spirit  and  mode,  to  which  the 
characters  of  its  members  have  reduced  its  practice,  something  extremely 
adverse  to  pure  and  exalted  integrity,  and  something  peculiarly  destructive 
to  political  independence.  The  morcA  of  all  this  is  very  obvious ;  if  a 
man  enters  the  profession  unaware  ta  unbelieving  of  its  perverting  in- 
flaence,  and  without  ad(^>ting  at  the  commencement,  and  maintaining  in 
perpetuity,  an  extra  moral  discipline  and  regimen  for  preserving  the 
rectitude  of  his  conscience,  there  is  too  strong  a  probability  that  he  wiL 
lose  that  rectitude  irretrievably,  as  he  advances  into  the  thickening  in- 
flaences  and  associations  of  the  profession.  The  moral  mig^t,  indeed, 
be  applied  at  an  earlier  step  of  the  concern,  making  it  an  important 
question  whether  a  man  who  is  deeply  solicitous  about  the  moral  and 
religious  habits  of  his  mind  should  enter  the  profession  at  all ;  but  I  have 
supposed  that  question  affirmatively  decided,  and  only  suggested  that  the 
person  who  has  chosen  it  had  need  be  fully  aware  of  the  quality  of  the 
mufpices  under  which  he  has  chosen  to  place  his  character,  and  aware 
o£  what  is  indispensable  to  defeat  their  malignant  influence. 

May  I  without  hazard  of  seeming  to  depart  from  that  reverence  which 
I  have  ever  maintained,  and  am  resolved  ever  to  maintain,  towards  an 
old  superior  and  commander,  hint,  that  I  could  not  help,  in  some  of 
the  htest  interviews,  feeling  a  certain  small  impression,  as  if  this  infln« 
ence  had  already  begun  to  operate,  and  to  give  some  of  the  indications 
of  its  nature,  in  a  disposition — ^I  mean  in  a  small,  incipient  degree  of  the 
disposition — to  put  everything  in  question  and  doubt ;  to  be  more  intent 
on  seeking  exceptions  to  plain  and  important  principles,  than  willing  to 
adrnxL  their  importance  ;  to  equalize  tiie  weight  of  little  and  secondary 
consideratioDfi  on  one  side  of  a  question,  with  great  and  primary  ones  on 
the  other ;  to  extenuate,  especially  in  political  matters,  the  moral  wei^ 
and  bearing  of  principles  and  practices  ;  and  to  put  the  whole  concern 
eomewhat  in  the  light  of  a  game,  where  we  must  indulge  men  in  thenr 
play,  and  not  to  be  too  Catonically  or  Puritanically  rigid  upon  them  with 
moral  principles  ; — ^in  short,  a  disposition  sometimes  less  seriously  desir^ 
ous  to  come  to  the  real,  honest  truth  and  importance  of  matter,  than  to 
try  what  can  be  said  about  it,  and  especially  what  can  be  said  in 
contravention  of  that  which  would  ascertain,  and  stamp,  and  apply,  that 
importance  ? 

Doubtless  my  knowing  (a  knowledge  quite  general  in  society)  that 
things  of  this  kind  are  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  men  in  the  legal 
profession,  made  me  more  prompt  at  surmises  and  perceptions  ;  but  I 
was  not  perfectly  solitary  in  this  sort  of  perception ;  and  in  this  I  do  not 
allude  to  any  con-domestic  opinions.  Now  a  truce  to  all  this  ;  your 
brother  is  just  come  to  take  leave.  I  most  sincerely  wish  him  health  as 
the  grand  sine  qua  ucm  ;  and  then,  all  success  in  his  pursuits.    Perhaps 
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it  is  to  be  regretted  that  thoee  pursiiits  have  a  preference  to  a  certaia 
other  destination  to  which  you  allude,  and  to  which  I  had  some  time  since 
heard  that  he  also  had  alluded.  My  regret  on  this  point  would  be 
more  decidedly  expressed  but  for  the  doubt,  for  which  I  fear  there  is  too 
much  ground,  that  the  kind  and  degree  of  physical  effi>it  required  in 
frequent  public  speaking  would  be  injurious  to  him,  if  not  dangerous. 
If  his  health  shall  become,  which  J  most  earnestly  wish,  fully  established 
during  the  few  next  ensuing  years,  I  hope  the  question  of  reverting  to 
this  theological  destination  will  become  a  matter  of  conscience  with  him. 
But  indeed  he  may  very  well  unite  the  two  engagements,  maintaining 
a  moderate  exercise  of  both  ;  for  I  am  for  preachers  having,  as  many  of 
them  as  possible,  some  other  sources  of  emolument  than  the  precarious 
one  of  their  ministerial  employment 


LXXXVII.    TO   THE   KEV.    DR.    RYLAND. 

Bourton,  May  20,  1812. 

My  dear  Sir, — ^Dr.  Cox's  return,  early  in  the  morning,  from  a  three 
or  four  days'  visit  here,  gives  me  the  opportunity  of  returning,  without 
having  recx)urBe  to  any  public  conveyance,  the  books  you  were  so  kind  as 
to  lend  me,  so  long  since  that  I  am  quite  ashamed  to  think  of  it.  In  any 
similar  case  in  future,  there  really  must  be  some  legal  bcmd,  with  a 
penalty  for  not  returning  the  article  lent  within  a  specified  short  time. 
I  am  the  less  excusable  in  this  delay,  from  having  in  my  present 
possession  (sent  by  Mr.  Fuller  I  believe)  the  second  volume  4to.  of  the 
Ramayuna,  and  the  first  volume  of  Confucius,  wanting  only  the  first 
sheet,  and  including  the  whole  of  the  biographical  introduction,  concern- 
ing the  Chinese  philosopher. 

I  am  amazed  beyond  expression  at  the  achievements  of  these  mission- 
aries ',  and  I  am  almost  glad,  that  so  considerable  a  portion  of  their 
labors  has  been  expended  in  translating  for  us  the  most  renowned  works 
of  the  East ;  for  tlius  we  shall  all,  willing  and  unwilling,  be  brought  to  a 
right  understanding  of  the  vaunted  wisdom  of  the  orientals,  which  bad 
left  no  need  of  such  a  thing  as  Christianity.  As  to  the  absolute  value  of 
what  we  thus  obtain,  one  really  begins  to  doubt,  whether  all  that  will 
ever  be  brought  from  the  treasures  of  Asiatic  learning,  will  be  worth 
much  more  than  the  song  of  Chevy  Chace. 

With  respect  to  the  Chinese,  a  grand  object  is  gained  by  our  having 
now  fairly  got  a  way  opened  into  that  hitherto  formidable  and  inacceasi- 
ble  language,  for  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  truth  by  means  of 
the  translations  that  will  now  be  easily  made  into  it  of  the  Bible,  and 
other  volumes  of  sound  instruction. 

I  most  sincerely  wish  you  continued  health  to  sustain  you  in  your 
unwearied  and  diversified  labors  in  the  cause  of  Christ ;  ajod  am,  vltii 
Mendly  remembrance  to  Mrs.  Ryland,  my  dear  sir, 

Yours,  most  respectfully  and  cordially, 

/- _  J.  FosTW. 
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Lxzxyni.  TO  d.  paekbn,  esq. 

Bourton,  June  dO»  1813 
Mt  bear  Sis, — ^It  is  a  long  enough  time  since  I  received  your  lector, 
bot  it  can  never  be  too  long  to  remember  &vor8  and  eervices,  nor  be 
impertinent  to  acknowledge  them.    I  was  not  pleased  with  myself  for 

having  caused  you  so  much  trouble Accept -my  grateful 

acknowledgment  that  there  is,  at  least,  one  benevolent  individual  in  the 
profession  of  the  law. 

....  I  am  setting  off,  in  a  few  hours,  for  North  Wales,  where  I 
am  to  climb  Snowdon,  Cader  Idris,  &rC. ;  hunt  the  goats,  roll  stcmes  down 
the  decUvities,  aiid  lose  for  a  while  the  corrosion  of  the  "  B«va  indigna^ 
tio,"  against  wicked  men  in  power ;  and,  shall  I  say  7  of  my  remorse, 
for  having  cruelly  wronged,  by  unjust  opinion  and  practical  slander,  a 
meek,  simple-hearted,  innocent  class  of  saints,  distinguished  externally 
by  wig  and  gown. 

....  You  are  at  Cobbett  again.  It  is  considerably  amusing  to 
Bee  what  an  air  of  superflrte  morality  (as  Sydney  Smith  would  say)  and 
sanctified  alarm  you  London  gentry  assume  whenever  he  comes  in 
quecrtion ;  just  as  if  any  of  us  care  a  straw  for  anything  he  says,  on  the 
ground  cf  his  personal  morality,  or  for  any  other  reason  than  so  much 
truth  and  intellectual  force  as  his  writings  display.  But  you  talk  of  hie 
"*  truths  not  less  dangerous  than  his  falsehoods,"  which  is  just  the  kind 
of  lingo  with  which  people  are  endeavored  to  be,  and  partly  are,  per- 
plexed, frightened,  and  gulled,  into  an  acquiescence  with  all  the  cormp- 
tions  and  mischiefe  of  the  political  state  and  course  of  things,  while  he  is 
plainly  and  boldly  enforcing  a  few  great  obvious  principles,  and  illustrat- 
ing them  by  a  perpetual  reference  to  fEu^.ts.  He  was  plainly  stating  and 
predicting,  all  along,  how  our  management  as  to  America  must  operate  ;— 
behold  the  consequence  of  despising  all  he  said.  He  has  all  along  urged 
the  necessity  of  concession  to  the  Catholics,  and  the  abolition  of  flogging ; 
he  was  '*  a  pestilent  sower  of  sedition,"  as  you  say,  for  his  pains ;  but 
how  odd  it  is  that  the  whole  state  is  coming  round  to  him  so  iast !  lb 
predicted  the  whole  process  of  the  paper-money,  and  warned  against  aug- 
menting the  evil ; — ^it  was  all  seditious  and /a/se,  for  it  has  been  substan- 
tially fulfilled.  He  has  constantly  represented,  that  a  parliament  con- 
stituted like  ours,  will  scorn  all  checks  on  the  waste  of  public  money  ;•— 
seditious  and  false — as  witness  the  whole  system  of  our  outgoings,  and 
not  last  nor  least,  the  vast  increasing  accounts  of  sinecures  and  pensions, 
and  twenty  more  such  things ;  all  '*  dangerous  falsehoods ;"  or  are  these 
exposures  the  ^  dangerous,  the  equally  dangerous  truths  ?"  that  is,  ike 
fact  of  these  things  being  true  is  quite  a  harmless  matter,  but  for  Cobbett 
to  tell  that  they  are  true,  is  very  "  dangerous,"  "  seditious,"  and  **  pesti- 
lent."   But  I  had  all  this  over  with  W not  long  since,  and  I  have 

not  the  least  liking  to  go  it  over  again.    Only  it  amazes  one,  that  Cob- 
bett's  dubious  morality,  and  his  being  erroneous  perhaps  now  and  then 
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in  minor  points  (for  in  the  great  matters  the  business  is  too  bnllEy  and 
palpable  for  much  deception  or  folsehood),  should  really  have  the  efiect 
to  turn  so  much  urgent  and  awful  truth  into  such  comfortable  ftkehood, 
that  the  nation  may  sleep  quite  at  its  ease !  .  .  .  . 


LXXXIX.  TO  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  HUGHES. 

Bourton,  September  1, 1812. 
....  Your  life  and  adventures  resound  through  the  '*  united  king- 
dom," and  really  have  been  so  moving  aud  multi&rious,  that  I  should 
think  you  must  have  nearly  the  same  crowded  confusion  of  review  as  our 
old  acquaintance,  who  is  probably  at  this  very  time  amusing  himself 
among  the  curiosities  of  Moscow — ^getting  the  great  Bell  slung,  perhaps, 
or  some  such  thing.  I  greatly  exult  in  the  practical  part  of  the  business 
you  are  prosecuting,  in  so  many  directions,  in  the  main  effect  of  journeys, 
meetings,  spoutings,  and  roarings ;  but,  to  be  sure,  the  manner  of  it  is 
infinitely  abominable.  In  all  time  there  surely  never  was  a  concern  that 
brought  out  such  a  quantity  of  bad  rhetoric — ^inflated,  common-place, 
egotistical  ostentation,  nauseous  cajolery,  and  reciprocated  flattery,  and 
mock-heroic  pomp  of  triumph,  for  having  crushed  a  spider,  or  marched  in 
the  desperate  spirit  of  martyrdom  through  a  bed  of  nettles.  This  last 
characteristic,  especially,  glares  out  to  a  degree  intensely  ridiculous.  To 
hear  some  of  the  speechmakers,  one  would  really  suppose  (but  for  the 
bombastic  cast  of  the  language)  that  one  was  hearing  Wickiifie  or  Lu- 
ther exulting  in  having  thus  &r  braved  the  terrors  of  the  Roman  bulls 
and  the  Inquisition.  Nothing  of  these  charges,  or  but  a  trifle,  attaches 
to  you  personally ;  and  you  must  very  often  have  sufiered  a  provoking 
temptation  to  rebuke  the  rant  of  your  occasional  coadjutors,  not  to  say 
any  of  your  more  permanent  ones.  .  .  . 


XC.    TO   HIS  PARENTS. 

Baurton,  September  1, 1813 
....  The  burning  of  the  printing-oflSce  at  Serampore  has  produced 
a  great  sensation  in  the  religious  public,  and  a  multitude  of  very  liberal 
contributions  have  been  made  to  repair  the  disaster.  This  place  is  sel- 
dom behind  in  charitable  exertions.  Last  Sunday  Mr.  Coles  preached 
one  sermon  and  I  another,  with  relation  to  this  event ;  a  subscription  and 
collection  have  been  made,  and  the  result  is,  I  believe,  between  eighty 
and  ninety  pounds,  contributed  in  this  and  two  neighboring  villages  to- 
wards restoring  the  full  means  and  powers  of  that  grand  oriental  maga- 
zine for  the  warfare  against  the  pagan  gods  and  all  abominations.  My 
text  viras,  Jer.  xliii.  12,  « I  will  kindle  a  fire  in  the  houses  of  the  gods." 
It  is  exceedingly  gratifying,  while  wars  and  devastations  and  all  man- 
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uer  of  iniquities  are  delnging  tlie  earth,  to  observe  what  a  most  eztraoiw 
dinaiy  spirit  has  been  awakened  by  the^  promotion  of  knowledge  and 
religion.  It  is  peculiarly  a  happy  sign  for  oiir  nation,  amidst  all  its 
weight  of  demerits  and  calamities. 

....  Of  late  I  have  had  to  preach  every  Sunday,  and  generally  twice. 
It  has  not,  as  yet,  brought  back  the  old  debility ;  whether  the  prolonged 
conthraance  of  it  would  do  so,  I  do  not  know.  Nor  am  I  at  all  likely  or 
inclined  to  engage  anjrwhere  as  a  stated,  constant  preacher  to  a  congre- 
gation. Certainly  the  pecuniary  resource  that  would  arise  from  such  an 
engagement  would  be  a  serviceable  thing ;  but  I  shall  be  able  to  live 
without  that  resource,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  more  freedom  attending  the 
way  of  preaching  I  am  now  in.  I  can  now  preach  or  refuse  to  preach 
according  to  my  own  convenience,  and  am  conferring  obligations  without 
incurring  any ;  while  the  usefulness  may  be  nearly  as  great,  I  shonU 
hope,  as  if  I  preached  in  a  more  stated  way.  •  The  preparation  for  preach- 
ing in  this  way,  too,  takes  less  time  from  my  other  intellectual  business 
than  if  I  were  a  constant  preacher  m  one  place.  It  has  also  the  advan- 
tage (so  long  as  I  am  in  this  neighborhood)  of  taking  me  out  into  the  ahr 
sometimes,  by  necessity,  and  so  counteracts  the  bad  e^ct  of  keeping 
constantly  within  the  house,  which  I  do  very  much.  .  .  . 


XCI.   TO   HIS  PARENTS. 

Bourtont  F^ruary,  1813. 
...  .  It  is  still  gratifying  to  advert  to  the  good  designs  that  are  going 
on,  though  their  magnitude  and  the  rate  of  their  progress  be  so  &r  be- 
hmd  the  designs  of  evil.  This  disparity,  however,  we  trust  will  lessen, 
and  is  lessening  every  day.  The  great  loss  at  Serampore  is  now,  it 
seems,  more  thMi  made  up  by  the  public  liberality ;  so  that  that  eastern 
warfkre  against  Satan  will  have  suflfered  but  a  very  slight  suspension,  to 
be  renewed  with  still  greater  zeal  and  means  of  ofience.  Every  succes- 
sive year's  accounts  from  the  missionaries  there,  is  still  more  gratifying 
than  the  former.  The  last  much  surpasses  any  of  the  preceding.  There 
never  was  on  earth  a  set  of  men  more  faithful  to  a  great  object,  nor,  as 
to  the  principals  of  them,  at  least,  more  excellently  qualified  for  it.  To 
me  it  is  constantly  a  cause  of  wonder,  by  what  art,  by  what  almost  pre- 
tematm^  &culty,  it  is  possible  for  human  beings  to  accomplish  so  much 
as  tfaey  are  incessantly  doing.  It  is  the  utmost  possible  exertion  of  mor- 
tal industry,  but  doubtless  it  is  also  a  very  extraordinary  measure  of 
diviDe  assistance.  The  doctrine  of  divine  assistance,  the  gracious  agency 
rf  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  infinitely  consolatory  to  me — a  doctrine  without 
which  I  should  sink  into  despondency  and  despair.  What  a  long  course 
of  experience  you  have  had  of  its  truth  and  its  value,  and  how  emphatic 
a  testimony  you  could,  at  each  recollection  of  past  life,  bear  to  the  pre- 
sionaiiess  of  tWs  part  of  the  gospel.    It  stands  next  to  the  doctrine  of 
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by  the  Bscrifice  of  Christ,  in  its  power  of  animating  Hie  aod, 
mad  saving  it  from  the  overwhehning  force  of  a  world  of  evil.  .  .  . 


XCII.    TO   HIS   MOTHER. 

Bourt<mt  September^  18U. 

Deab  avd  honored  Mother^ — ^I  have  little  that  is  new  to  mention 
this  time.  Since  I  wrote  last,  however,  I  have  been  at  Worcester,  which 
is  a  considerable  number  of  hoars'  ride  from  hence.  I  was  applied  to, 
to  preach  a  Sunday  for  the  Baptist  minister  there,  who  is  in  a  danger- 
ous state  of  health There  are  a  number  of  the  &ithful,  one  here 

and  one  there,  just  on  the  point  of  quitting  the  earth ;  and  what  a  change 
it  will  be,  to  quit  such  a  scene  to  enter  immediately  into  the  heavenly 
paradise.  One  is  continually  hearing  of  some  one  or  other  who  hu 
finished  the  mortal  course,  and  of  others  who  are  evidently  nearly  on 
the  point  of  doing  it,  in  the  devout  and  grateful  confidence  of  entering 
the  eternal  kingdom.  They  can  have  little  to  make  them  wish  to  stay 
on  earth.  But  one  is  still  willing  to  hope — ^indeed,  cannot  help  rather 
confidently  hoping— that  before  all  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
shall  be  called  to  remove  from  it,  there  will  be  such  a  transformation 
of  its  moral  condition,  that  an  aged  Christian  will  have  really  somewhat 
Jess  cause  to  be  earnest  for  his  departure  than  in  such  a  time  and  state 
of  things  as  the  present.  A  good  man,  though  glad  to  go  to  heaven, 
will  nevertheless  have  somewhat  less  loathing  of  the  earth  that  he  is 
going  to  escape  from,  when  he  leaves  it  abounding  in  the  blessed  efiects 
of  Christianity ;  when  the  people  of  his  family,  of  his  neighborhood,  and 
of  his  nation,  are  become,  or  are  rapidly  becoming,  the  genuine,  zealous, 
and  holy  disciples  and  servants  of  Christ  i 

Kidderminster,  where  Baxter  preached  with  such  marvellous  snccess, 
being  at  no  great  distance  from  Worcester,  I  took  a  ride  thither  with 
one  or  two  friends,  and  walked  a  long  time  in  and  about  the  church  in 
which  he  preached,  aud  in  which  the  people,  it  is  said,  are  now  tanght 
no  doctrines  similar  to  his.  His  pulpit  remained  till  within  a  few  years 
back,  when  it  was  removed  as  an  old-fashioned  thing.  We  went  to 
see  it,  where  it  is  carefully  preserved  in  the  vestry  of  a  Socman  meet- 
ing-house. An  ancient-lookin]s^  inscription  carved  on  it,  shows  it  to  be 
nearly  two  hundred  years  old,  being  placed  in  the  church  many  years 
before  Bajcter  predched  there.  It  is  small,  of  oak,  quite  sound  and  firm, 
and  is  decorated  with  old  carving,  painting,  and  gilding,  in  a  manner 
which  must  have  been  strangely  gaudy ;  insomuch,  that,  unless  this  was 
common  in  those  days,  one  could  almost  fancy  Baxter  must  have  been 
displeased  with  so  showy  an  object  every  time  he  looked  at  it  It  was 
striking  to  stand  in  this  pulpit,  and  reflect  what  a  saintly  and  apostolic 
man  had  often  occupied  it ;  what  an  eloquence  of  piety  had  been,  with 
ahnost  miraculous  efficacy,  jK)ured  from  it;  and  what  the  state  of  that 
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preftcher  may  be  now !    It  wss  impoeeible  not  to  feel  Mine  ernodom 

of  sorrow  at  having  been  so  little  lijce  him,  and  of  desire  to  be  more  m^ 
aWed  and  animated  to  follow  him  as  he  followed  Christ 

With  very  great  int^est  of  a  widely  different  kind,  we  viewed,  at  a 
place  not  far  distant,  some  stupendous  iron-works,  where  we  saw  many 
operations  of  prodigious  power,  by  means  of  engines ;  and,  among  other 
carious  sights,  gazed  at  a  kind  of  cascade  of  iron,  violently  streaming 
down  in  a  state  apparently  as  fluid  as  water.  The  brilliance  and  the 
fonnidableness  of  this  object  were  most  striking. ,  There  were  seTerml 
chimneys  nearly,  we  were  told,  three  hundred  feet  high ;  and  there  was 
a  great  iron  wheel,  which  we  were  assnied,  on  what  appeared  very  good 
authority,  is  computed  to  revolve  much  more  than  three  hondred  milea 
in  an  hour.  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  these  various  objects,  as  I  am  to 
have  beheld  anything  curious  and  wonderful,  on  account  of  the  new 
ideas  they  fix  in  the  mind.  By  a  proper  application  these  become  of 
great  value  to  a  man  whose  business  is  to  be  mental. 


XCIII.   TO   HIS   MOTHER. 

B^urton^  October,  1S14. 

My  dear  axd  hoitored  Mother*^.  .  .  .  The  ooor  pec^le  in  agr^ 
cuUural  parts  of  the  land  are  generally  extremely  ignorant,  and  dull  of 
apprehension.  They  are  considerably  more  so  than  the  people  of  manu- 
fkcturing  districts.  Field  occupations,  with  their  atteikhuit  and  conse- 
quent habits,  notoriously  tend  to  stupify  the  mental  Acuities.  So  that 
one  sometimes  almost  despairs  of  making  such  things  as  ideas  palpaUe 
to  their  apprehension.  One  has  often  the  mortification  of  perceiving, 
that  the  plainest,  most  pointed,  and  repeated  representations  of  pure 
truth  and  invisible  things,  fail  to  reach,  so  to  speak,  the  vital  region  of 
the  mind.  It  is  to  many  who  do  hear  a  sound  of  speaking,  just  the  same, 
as  to  the  mind,  as  if  nothing  at  all  were  said.  The  thoughts  are  not 
taken  hold  of;  they  do  not  distinctly  make  themselves  present  one  mo- 
ment to  the  understandings  or  imaginations  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
directed. 

From  such  an  experience  of  wnat  men  are,  one  is  receiving  continual 
corroboration  of  the  conviction,  that  nothing  less  than  a  divine  power 
can  effectually  arrest  and  awaken  men's  minds ;  and  therefore  a  strong 
incitement  to  invoke  the  intervention  of  that  irresistible  power.  But  at 
the  same  time,  that  power  itself  seems  to  prefer  for  the  subjects  of  ita 
operations  the  class  of  minds  that  are  previously  taught  and  influenced 
1^  education,  and  habitual  attention  to  knowledge.  This  seems  a  gene- 
ral rule,  though  here  and  there  the  sovereignty  of  the  power  and  the 
independence  of  its  operations  are  evinced,  illustrated,  and  honored,  by 
the  conversion  of  some  of  the  most  desperately  uncultivated  and  unto- 
ward of  the  human  race. 
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lit  18  exceedingly  gratifying  to  consider,  how  much  more  genemDf 
the  indiments  of  religious  and  other  knowledge  will  be  possessed  by  the 
next  generation  than  they  are  by  the  present ;  in  consequence  of  the 
extension  of  the  means  of  education,  and  the  rapid  and  vast  diffusion  of 
the  Bible ;  so  that  preachers  twenty  years  hence,  will  have  a  more 
pleasing  office  than  Ihey  have  had  hitiierto.  Ah-eady  some  effect  begins 
to  be  apparent  And  the  mere  circumstance,  that  the  hearers  of  the 
Christian  ministrations  are  increasing  prodigiously  every  year,  in  num- 
bers, is  a  happy,  and  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times.  Aged  ChristiaDs  may 
jnstly  be  grateful  for  it  as  one  of  the  consolations  granted  to  the  even- 
ing of  their  laborious  day  of  life,  that  the  Almighty  gives  indications, 
that  he  is  going  to  accomplish  the  prophetic  assurances  of  a  grand  im- 
provement of  the  world,  and  that  the  young  pious  friends  they  are  going 
to  leave  behind,  will,  if  they  live  to  old  age,  have  seen  far  happier  times 
than  their  predecessors  who  are  now  on  the  verge  of  the  world. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  new  in  this  neighborhood,  except  the 
opening  last  week  of  a  new  Methodist  chapel  in  a  small  town  a  few 
miles  off,  where  I  have  often  been  to  preach.  I  am  very  glad  of  it, 
however  I  may  difier  from  their  opinions ;  for  their  active  and  inde&ti- 
gable  zeal  is  sure  to  do  good,  incomparably  more  good,  I  trust,  than 
harm.  .  .  .  We  are  all  in  good  health.  I  prayed  earnestly  this  morn- 
ing, and  have  often  done  so,  that "  the  goodness  of  God  may  lead  us  to 
repentance ;"  that  being  attracted  to  him  in  devout  affection  by  his 
mercies,  we  may  be  saved  from  the  necessity  of  being  disciplined  to 
obedience  and  dependence  by  judgments  of  the  severe  order. 

I  am  always  sorry  to  think  of  you  at  the  return  of  winter,  which  is 
now  once  more  so  fast  approaching.  One  of  the  venerable  persons  to 
whom,  and  for  whom  I  have  so  often  before  expressed  this  feeling,  is 
now  beyond  the  reach  of  winters,  and  all  the  worse  evils  of  this  world. 
How  often  he  mistakenly  expected  he  should  never  sufler  another  win- 
ter ;  but  there  was  an  appointed  time  to  realize  his  expectations ;  and 
that  time  is  come,  and  is  past !  How  full  of  mystery,  and  wonder,  and 
solemnity,  is  the  thought  of  where  he  may  be  now,  and  what  his  em- 
playmentB,  and  how  divine  the  rapture  of  feeling  with  infinite  certainty, 
that  he  has  begun  a  never-ending  life  of  progressive  joy  and  glory* 
The  consideration  of  this  will  be  an  animated  consolation  to  you  in  the 
sojourn  which  you  are  left  behind  to  finish ;  and  I  hope  it  will  be  an 
incitement  to  each  of  his  relatives  to  wish  and  pray  ardently,  "I^^  ^^ 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous." 


XCIY.    TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

JBourton,  JDeeember,  1814. 
Dear  and  honored  Mother, — ^It  is  such  a  gloom  of  winter,  thai  I 
can  but  just  see  to  write,  though  it  is  about  mid-day.    We  have  had 
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flomething  very  like  a  stonn  for  a  whole  week  past,  in  a  constant  wriaa 
of  violent  winds  and  rain.  It  has  occurred  to  me  how  dreary  it  moat 
have  been  on  your  bleak  hills,  if  there  has  been  a  similar  season  therew 
Having  lately  read  a  good  deal  of  the  accounts  of  voyagers,  I  am  fi>rcibly 
reminded  what  formidable  scenes  a  multitude  of  human  beings  are  now 
exposed  in  at  sea.  I  expect  to  hear  many  accounts  of  perils  and  di** 
asters  on  that  element ;  for  I  have  no  remembrance  of  so  long  a  continit' 
ance  of  tempestuous  winds.  How  many  times  and  occasions  there  are 
which,  if  they  make  one  think  of  the  worid  at  large,  make  one  think  of 
it  as  a  vast  scene  of  calamity.  And  how  strange  and  mournful  it  is, 
that  men  should,  nevertheless,  be  so  generally  careless  of  availing  them- 
selves of  the  Almighty  refuge.  I  have  just  been  inspecting  a  long  and 
most  interesting  and  striking  account  of  the  bold  and  often  perilous  enter- 
prises of  a  foreign  traveller,  during  several  years,  in  which  he  traversed 
many  thousands  of  miles^,  often  in  wild  and  formidable  regions,  and  I  do 
not  recollect  meeting  with  even  one  single  reference  to  a  {m>lecting 
Providence.  He  seems  well  disposed  to  take  to  himself  all  the  praise  of 
his  safety  and  success.  This  sort  of  impiety  I  find  very  prevalent  among 
this  class  of  adventurers,  with  whose  narratives  I  have  been  almost 
daily  conversant  for  a  good  part  of  this  last  year,  my  literary  task-busineoi 
having  been  very  much  in  that  department.  It  is  a  kind  of  reading 
4>esides  which  I  have  had  a  great  liking  for  from  my  childhood.  You 
can  recollect  with  what  interest  and  eagerness,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  read 
everything  I  could  obtain  relating  tp  the  strange  objects  and  adventures 
in  distant  regions,  and  how  confidently  and  almost  enthusiastically  I 
anticipated  and  projected,  that  I  should  myself  become  a  travelling 
adventurer,  and  see  almost  all  the  wonderful  places  and  spectacles  of 
which  I  read. 

A  difierent  lot  was  intended  for  me  by  the  Sovereign  Disposer ;  but 
the  same  taste  will  no  doubt  remain  as  long  as  I  live,  its  mode  of  gratifi- 
cation being  nearly  confined  to  the  reading  or  hearing  of  other  men's 
adventures  and  wonderful  sights.  And  this  kind  of  reading,  while  it  ia 
very  entertaining,  and  on  that  account  would  be  very  tempting  even  if  it 
were  of  no  use,  is  capable,  at  the  same  time,  of  supplying  the  most 
valuable  assistance  to  thought,  and  the  most  striking  and  useful  illustra- 
tions to  the  religious  and  moral  teacher,  whether  in  preaching  or  ia 
writing.  I  hardly  ever  preach  without  availing  myself  of  something  I 
have  met  with  in  books  of  travels;  and  remarkable  facts,  pertinently 
introduced,  will  sometimes  produce  a  striking  efiect:  they  awaken 
attention,  which  is  itself  no  small  matter. 

While  thus  reading  travels  into  remote  and  wonderful  scenes,  I  am 
often  struck  with  the  thought,  what  a  far  more  signal  and  important 
journey  than  all  this  awaits  myself,  and  how  much  more  marvellous  the 
regions  that  will  ere  long  be  opened  to  my  view ;  and  therefore,  so  fiir 
as  the  passion  for  wonders  is  concerned,  I  may  be  content  to  wait  tiU 
called  to  go  on  a  mysterious  expedition  to  some  other  world.  Mean- 
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while,  I  earnestly  hope  and  pray,  that  the  intervening  space  of  time  may 
be  very  much  and  effectually  employed  in  a  solemn  and  judicious  pre- 
paration  for  that  greatest  of  enterprises.  It  is  most  striking  to  reflect 
how  many  of  our  friends,  and  the  persons  we  knew,  and  habitually  saw 
around  ns,  have  already  gone.  They  do  not  come  to  tell  us  where  they 
have  been,  and  what  they  have  beheld.  Well,  we  shall  not  need  their 
information ;  we  shall  go  ourselves  into  the  unknown  scene.  And  I 
humbly  trust  in  the  divine  mercy,  we  shall  be  met  and  welcomed,  at  the 
moment  of  our  quitting  this  world,  by  a  friendly  and  powerful  Guide, 
into  whose  hands  we  may  gladly  commit  our  departing  spirits. 


XCV.    TO  MRS.   BUNN. 

Bourton,  January  28. 

Mt  dear  Madam, My  visit  was  extremely  gratifying,  even 

in  spite  of  that  tedious  though  trivial  task  which  occupied  so  much  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  time.  I  will  take  care  next  time  (and  might  have 
taken  care  then,  by  a  little  previous  management  and  industry)  to  be 
exempted  from  any  such  interference  with  social  satisfactions — perhaps 
I  should  say  duties,  for  I  was  ashamed  not  to  call  on  my  good  friends  of 
die  humbler  order.  As  a  matter  of  entertainment  I  was  very  sorry  not^ 
to  be  able  to  accompany  the  ladies  on  another  excursion  to  see  those 
most  noble  old  friends  of  ours,  the  oaks  at  Longleat. 

On  the  Sunday  morning,  I  heard  one  of  the  very  wildest  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists — a  man  with  the  northern  provincial  brogue  and 
grammar  fresh  npon  him,  and  in  point  of  intellectual  discipline  a  perfect 
wild  888*8  colt  By  way  of  contrast  I  went  directly  to  the  Abbey  Church, 
and  heard  a  consequential  looking  ecclesiastic  read  a  sermon  sensible  in 
its  way,  and  partly  directed  against  the  assumption  by  one  class  of 
preachers  of  the  distinctive  denomination — ^Evangelical.  At  Argyle 
Chapel,  in  the  evening,  I  heard  a  very  highly  sensible  sermon  from  Mr. 
East. 

The  efl^ts  of  the  season  were  not  so  far  on  their  progress  about 
Bristol  as  in  your  neighborhood.  But  I  had  no  time  to  take  much  notice 
of  the  last  lingering  beauty,  or  for  any  excursions  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  looking  about— except  once  so  far  beyond  Bristol  as  St.  Vincent's 
rocks,  which,  in  an  excessively  cold  and  wet  day,  I  contrasted  with 
the  magnificence  of  some  of  the  scenes/ of  North  Wales.  But  even  had 
there  been  higher  rocks,  and  finer  days,  there  was  a  circumstance  capable 
of  rendering  them  for  a  while  matters  of  inferior  interest.  That  circum- 
stance was  no  other  than  my  falling  once  more,  afler  many  years'  interval, 
into  the  company  of  Coleridge,  who  was  at  the  time  lecturing  and  taUdng 
in  Bristol. 

I  could  not  conveniently  hear  more  than  one  of  his  lectures  (o& 
Shakspeare),  but  it  was  a  still  higher  luxury  to  hear  him  talk  as  much 
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'as  wotild  have  been  two  or  three  lectures.  I  use  the  word  luxvryy  how- 
ever, not  without  some  very  considerable  qualification  of  its  usual  mean- 
ing, since  it  may  not  seem  exactly  descriptive  of  a  thing  involving  much 
severe  labor, — and  this  one  is  forced  often  to  undergo  in  the  endeavor  to 
understand  him,  his  thinking  is  of  so  surpassingly  original  and  abstracted 
a  kind.  This  is  the  case  often  even  in  his  recitals  of  facts,  as  that 
recital  is  continually  mixed  with  some  subtle  speculation.  It  was  per- 
fectly wonderful,  in  looking  back  on  a  few  hours  of  his  conversation,  to 
think  what  a  quantity  of  perfectly  original  speculation  he  had  uttered, 
in  language  incomparably  rich  in  ornament  and  new  combinations.  In 
point  of  theological  opinion,  he  is  become,  indeed  has  now  a  number  of 
years  been,  it  is  said,  highly  orthodox.  He  wages  victorious  war  with 
the  Socinians,  if  they  are  not,  which  I  believe  they  now  generally  are, 
very  careful  to  keep  the  peace  in  his  company.  His  mind  contains  an 
astonishing  mass  of  all  sorts  of  knowledge,  while  in  his  power  and 
manner  of  putting  it  to  use,  he  displays  more  of  what  we  mean  by  the 
term  genius  than  any  mortal  I  ever  saw  or  ever  expected  to  see.  He  is 
still  living  in  a  wandering,  precarious,  and  comfortless  way,  perpetually 
forming  projects  which  he  has  not  the  steady  resolution  to  prosecute 
long  enough  to  accomplish.  His  appearance  indicates  much  too  evidently, 
that  there  is  too  much  truth  in  the  imputation  of  intemperance.  It  is 
Very  likely  he  beguiles  his  judgment  and  conscience  by  the  notion  of  an 
exciting  efiect  to  be  produced  on  his  faculties  by  strong  fluids.  I  have 
not  heard  that  he  ever  goes  the  length  of  disabling  himself  for  the  clearest 
mental  operation,  but  certainly  he  indulges  to  a  degree  that,  if  not  for- 
borne, will  gradually  injure  his  faculties  and  health.  It  is  probable  he  is 
haunted  by  an  incurable  restlessness,  a  constant,  permanent  sense  of 
infelicity.  This  has  been  augmented,  doubtless,  by  the  total  deficiency 
of  domestic  satisfactions. 


XCVI.   TO  HIS  MOTHEE. 

Baurton,  Aprils  1815. 

Dear  aitd  hottored  Mother, — .  .  .  .  My  good  wife  has  taken  great 
pains  with  John,  and  he  can  now  read  readily  enough,  in  any  of  the  easier 
sort  of  books.  Her  health  has  somewhat  sufifered  by  the  long  harassing 
anxiety  about  the  youngest  child,  during  the  precarious  state  of  his  healtL 
and  life.  As  the  fine  season  is  coming  on,  I  hope  she  will  recover  what- 
ever she  has  lost.  What  an  incalculable  measure  of  care  it  is  that  a 
mother  has  in  rearing  a  few  of  these  human  creatures ;  and  then  to 
think  with  what  perfect  indifiference  the  monarchs  of  Europe  are  at  this 
very  hour,  devoting,  in  all  probability,  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
snch  creatures,  reared  quite  to  maturity,  to  die  in  battles  and  hospitals 
within  the  next  three  or  four  months ! 

I  Biay  presume,  that  the  season  has  been  with  you,  as  here,  nnuOTaHy 
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wM,  and  so  fiu-  indvlgeiit  to  the  infirmities  of  old  age.    There  is  here 

scarcely  any  remembrance  d  a  spring  so  advanced'in  point  of  vegetation 
at  the  end  of  April.  The  apple-trees  are  opening  their  Uossoms,  and  all 
is  beautiful  around.  This  is  not,  however,  a  favorable  sitnaticm  fcN*  see* 
ing  nature  to  advantage ;  our  views  are  so  confined,  and  so  destitute  of 
anything  striking  and  romantic  in  form.  I  often  regret,  especially  when 
leading  books  of  travels,  with  perhaps  fine  engravings  of  sublime  or 
beautiful  scenes,  that  it  should  have  been  my  lot  to  spend  so  considerable 
a  part  of  my  life  in  a  place  so  completely  removed  from  the  magnificence 
of  nature,— from  the  mountains,  the  rocks,  the  tcnrrents,  the  cataractB,  or 
the  sea-shore,  the  view  of  which  I  know,  by  transient  experience,  to  be  so 
animating  and  enchanting  to  the  imagination.  This  has  been  not  only 
BO  much  lost  to  me  in  point  of  pleasure — that  is  ever  a  secondary  coDsider* 
ation ;  what  I  still  more  regret  is  the  loss  of  what  such  scenes  often  habit- 
ually beheld,  would  have  added  to  the  treasury  of  ideas  in  my  mind,  ideas  of 
great  value  for  illustrating  and  aumtating  the  course  of  thought  and  dis- 
course, in  all  the  modes  of  instruction — ^by  writing,  preadiing,  social 
talking,  and  even  social  prayer.  If  any  considerable  portion  of  life  yet 
remain  to  me,  I  hope  that  Providence  will  so  favw  me  with  respect  to 
place  of  residence,  that  I  shall  yet  obtain  a  good  share  of  this  advantage, 
so  important  as  I  know  it  to  be  for  the  enrichment  of  imeginatioiL  1 
have  had  one  valuable  compensation  for  this  deprivation,  in  the  opportu- 
nity <^  seeing  some  of  tiie  most  snmptuous  and  splendid  books  of  voyages 
and  travels,  with  engravings  of  many  of  the  most  remarkable  dtqiscta  and 

scenes  in  the  world This  has  really  been  a  valuable  advantage 

of  my  connection  with  booksellers  and  reviewing.  .... 

It  often  occurs  to  me,  when  thinking  of,  and  regretting  not  bemg  per- 
mitted to  see  the  striking  scenes  of  this  globe,  how  soon  I  shall  be  sum- 
moned to  see  things  inexpressibly  more  striking  and  awful,  in  the  un- 
known world  to  which  departing  spirits  will  take  their  flight.  May  what 
remains  of  life  be  above  aH  things  devoted  to  the  great  conc^n  of  being 
prepared  for  that  inevitable  and  marvellous  flight  and  vision.  Which  of 
us  is  to  go  first  remains  yet  to  be  seen.  The  one  of  our  number  thai 
hai«  the  longest  dwelt  on  this  earth  has  taken  the  lead,  and  has  now  be- 
held what  is  infinitely  beyond  all  mortal  conception. 

I  can  have  no  doubt,  that  both  you  and  my  old  friend  S.  T.,  amidst  the 
daily  weight  of  infirmity,  find  the  promise  fulfiDed  of  strength  equal  to 
the  day,  and  so  you  know  it  will  be  to  the  very  last  hour.  "  He  is  &ith- 
ful  that  has  promised."  He  is  sure  to  take  especial  care  of  those  who 
are  comparatively  soon  to  be  with  him  in  heaven. 


XCVII.   TO   MISS   B- 


Sourton,  Jlugust  22, 1815. 
Mt  dear  Friend, — ^We  have  been  returned  hither  this  nine  or  ten 
^s>  dmiRf  which  I  have  been  repeatedly  reminded  by  Maria,  in  a  tone 
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be<»Die  quite  Teproochfii]  at  last,  of  the  kindness  which  requested  to  hear 
soon  after  oar  retnm,  and  as  in  all  other  cases,  I  have  still  answered— 
To-morrow.  Most  things  she  can  compel  me  to  do,  within  some  tolera* 
Ue  bonnds  of  time ;  but  to  lorite,  there  I  am  beyond  her  power — that  is 
a  thing  in  which  Fate  alone  can  rule  me. 

We  extended  onr  terra  of  dissipation  a  full  week  beyond  what  I  reck- 
onijd  on  as  the  very  utmost  limit,  when  we  were  at  P.  So  long  as  Hall 
was  to  be  heard,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  was  expected  to  be  seen,  there  was  some- 
thing very  plausible  to  be  pleaded ;  but  when  both  these  gratifications 
were  past,  it  was  quite  time  for  sober  thoughts,  and  a  return  to  the  gar- 
ret ;  but  the  event  proved  that  there  was  nearly  another  week  to  be 
expended.  On  one  of  the  days  I  took  a  round  of  about  thirty  miles  on 
horseback,  in  company  with  a  very  clever  and  excellent  young  man,  a 
barrister  that  is  going  to  be.  We  went  to  Brockley  Combe,  Dundry,  &c. 
Another  of  the  days  we  contrived  to  get  into  the  house  of  Mr.  Hart  Da- 
vis, the  member  for  Bristol,  to  see  several  celebrated  pictures.  Though 
©tally  ignorant  of  painting,  as  an  art,  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  exceed- 
ingly delighted  witii  several  grand  landscapes  of  Claude  Lorraine,  and  a 
countenance  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  intended  for  the  Messiah  previously 
to  his  incarnation — a  countenance  I  should  really  think  never  yet  equal- 
led, nor  hereafter  to  be  equalled,  in  painting  or  in  reality.  On  quitting 
these  rooms  of  enchantment,  I  could  not  help  admitting  the  hint,  that, 
in  spite  of  all  that  philosophers  have  said,  wealth  has  some  advantages. 
Pour  or  five  of  the  pictures,  taken  together,  are  accoanted  worth,  I  be- 
lieve, £20,000.  Though  not  of  so  magnificent  an  order,  we  saw  a  num- 
ber of  very  fine  performances  of  the  great  foreign  painters,  at  a  house  not 
a  mile  from  Dr.  C.'s.  A  number  of  the  landscapes  were  of  extreme 
beauty,  by  Vemet,  Ruysdael,  &c.,  &c.  I  cannot  exactly  judge  whether 
I  should,  on  the  whole,  like  a  room  so  illuminated  for  a  habitual  place  of 
readmg,  musing,  or,  if  I  may  use  tlie  word,  situly ;  but  I  think  I  should 
like  it,  for  that  it  would  do  more  good  in  the  way  of  brightening  and  en- 
riching imagination,  than  it  would  do  harm  in  the  way  of  diverting 
attention.  A  considerable  portion  of  another  day  I  spent  in  examining 
the  splendid  part  of  the  Bristol  city  library,  where  there  are  probably  ten 
tflousand  volumes ;  but  my  attention  was  nearly  confined  to  about  a  dozen 
^the  costly  books  of  engravings  relating  to  Athens,  Palmyra,  Rome,  &c., 
&c.  Another  portion  of  the  same  day,  and  some  hours  of  another  day, 
were  spent  in  Mr.  Cottle's  study,  under  benefit  of  special  privilege  to 
read  a  variety  of  MS.  letters  of  Southey,  Coleridge,  &c.  I  received  but 
a  melancholy  account  of  this  last  sublime  and  unhappy  genius,  who  con- 
tinues the  slave  and  victim,  I  now  fear  hopelessly,  of  that  wretched  habit 
which  has  already,  in  a  measure,  obscured  and  humiliated  the  most  ex- 
traordinary faculties  I  have  ever  yet  seen  resident  in  a  form  of  flesh  and 
blood.  His  own  reproaches,  I  understand,  are  more  bitter  than  any  that 
he  can  hear  from  a  fellow-mortal ;  but  still  unavailing.  Hughes  tells  me 
in  mingled  language  of  admiration  and  compassion,  that  he  made,  a  week 
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cr  two  mace  in  Wiltehiie,  at  a  BiJtjh  Society  meetiBg  where  Hugiief 
WM, »  speech  of  profound  intelligence ;  only,  aa  was  to  be  expected,  too 
abstract  for  a  popular  occasion. 

Hall  was  the  grand  attiaction  in  Bristol.    We  ^eard  him  as  ofiea  as 
six  times,  besides  a  speech  he  made  at  the  public  meeting  respeetiiig  the 
National  Education  Society,  at  which  Mackintosh  was  expected,  bnt 
was  unable  to  attend.    There  were  fully  four  hours  of  close,  dense 
apeech-making.    A  great  deal  of  good  sense  was  uttered,  and  ^th  less 
cajolery  and  impertinence  than  one  often  hears  on  such  occasions.    Hall's 
acute  and  witty  speech  could  not,  unfortunately,  be  heard  by  one  half 
the  assembly.    I  was  sorry  Mr.  S.  could  not  have  been  apprised  of  this 
meeting ;  but  he  lost  still  more  in  not  being  at  Broadmead  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day  (Tuesday),  where  Hall  made,  I  should  think  it 
badly  extravagant  to  suppose,  the  noblest  sermon  ever  heard  within 
those  walls,  or  even  within  that  city ;  the  text — ^^  Hast  thou  made  all 
men  in  vain  ?"    It  combined  all  the  elements  of  supremacy  in  religious 
eloquence.    It  was  explanatory,  argumentative,  ingenious,  comprehen- 
sive, and  sublime ;  it  was  emphatically  solenm  and  applicatory  to  con- 
science, with  a  pathetic  earnestness  and  emotion  toward  the  latter  end, 
which  was  almost  irresistible.    He  was  himself,  in  one  part  of  the  con- 
cluding division,  very  deeply  moved ;  and  there  is  something  strangely 
striking  in  the  unafiected  and  insuppressible  emotion  of  a  strong,  firm, 
masculine,  and  intrepid  person  like  him,  with  a  temperament  partaking 
much  of  that  kind  of  hardness  which  does  not  feel  slight  imprefssions  or 
gentle  interests.    We  had  him  at  Dr.  C.'s  one  night,  and  a  good  part  of 
next  day,  and  I  was  in  his  company  several  times  in  Bristol.    Company, 
however,  he  says,  and  I  believe  truly,  he  likes  less  and  less  each  succes- 
sive year.    With  very  great  devotion,  I  apprehend  there  is  almost  a 
habitual  shade  of  gloom  over  his  mind ;  besides,  that  he  endures  so 

much  corporal  sufiering,  and  is  certain  to  do  so  as  long  as  he  lives 

You  may  not  have  seen  his  book,  "  Terms  of  Communion ;"  it  is  very 
able,  and  one  sliould  think  conclusive  and  final ;  but  one  is  not  much 
pleased  to  see  such  a  mind  so  long  occupied  on  a  subject  giving  so  little 
scope  or  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  his  more  eloquent  thinking. 


XCVIII.    TO   HIS  MOTHEK. 

Sourton,  JVovember,  1815. 
Dear  akd  honoked  Mother, — Since  I  wrote  last  I  have  been  almost 
as  invariably  shut  up  in  the  house  as  if  I  had  been  a  prisoner.  I  have 
been  reading,  in  a  cursory  sort  of  way,  a  variety  of  things,  in  Englishi 
Latin,  and  French ;  among  other  things  a  considerable  portion  of  Virgilj 
whom  I  am  ashamed  to  have  never  fairly  read  through  since  I  was  at 
Mr.  Fawcett's  school.  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  now  have  particn- 
larly  thought  of  reading  him  but  for  the  accident  of  having  obtained 
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jmeeflsion  of  a  puticiilarly  fine  copy  of  him,  accompanied  by  an  aaqde 
coaunentaiy,  by  a  moet  learned  German,  who  employed  a  great  pait  of 
twenty  years  of  hie  life  in  iUaetrating  this  poet 

Some  parts  of  what  I  have  read  have  powerfully  recalled  the  ciremn- 
stances  Bud  feelings  of  a  period  so  long  since  elapsed  as  the  time  of  my 
residence  at  Brearky  HalL  That  period  appears  long  since,  even  dur- 
ing these  recollections.  How  striking  it  is  to  consider,  that  I  am  now 
materially  more  than  twenty  years  nearer  to  an  entrance  into  another 
world  than  then !  If  I  had  then  been  sure  of  ^living  till  now,  it  wonld 
have  appeared  a  very  wide  space  for  a  certainty  of  fotare  life ;  and  what 
great  things  (in  a  comparative  sense)  I  should  have  confidently  hoped  to 
accomplish  within  it  But  indeed,  the  uncertainty  of  that  prolongation 
of  life-— the  improbabili^  of  Ufe  being  protracted  more  than  four-and- 
twenty  years  beyond  the  moment  of  my  bidding  adien  to  Brearley  Hall, 
ought  to  hwre  made  me  but  the  more  earnest  and  diligent  to  turn  every 
week  and  day  to  the  best  account  I  have  now  to  review  that  long 
period  as  irrevocably  past  And  I  review  it  with  great  regret.  I  have 
not,  I  hope,  altogether  lived  in  vain ;  but  my  attainments  for  myself,  my 
usefulness  to  others,  my  service  to  God,  have  been  miserably  small,  in 
comparison  of  what  they  might,  with  such  means,  and  in  such  a  space, 
have  been.  I  have  many  gloomy  musings  on  the  subject,  in  which  I 
can  easily  represent  to  myself  this  and  the  other  good  thing  which  has 
been  possible,  but  has  not  been  accomplished,  during  that  long  space  of 
health  and  privileges — the  best  part  of  life,  beyond  compariB<m.  It  has 
been  a  space  of  time,  in  all  probability,  worth  much  more  in  point  of 
capability  than  all  the  rest  of  my  life ;  that  is,  all  that  preceded  the  time 
I  left  Brearley,  taken  together  with  all  that  may  yet  remain,  even  should 
I  live  to  attain  your  present  age,  which  is  altogether  unlikely. 

Nevertheless,  so  perverse  and  stupid  is  this  human  nature,  that  evon 
these  melancholy  reflections,  combined  with  all  the  solemnity  of  my 
anticipations,  do  not  always  suffice  to  rouse  me  to  that  earnestness  and 
practical  exertion  which  I  feel  to  be,  if  possible,  still  more  urgently  my 
duty  every  day  that  now  comes  to  me ;  every  day  which  is  lessening  the 
perhaps  brief  remainder.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  I  hope  I  do  feel  an 
increasing  force  of  conscience  and  religion,  and  therefore  an  increasing 
solicitude,  that  whatever  remains  of  my  time  on  earth  may  be  so  em- 
ployed and  improved,  that  I  may  not,  at  the  end,  have  the  same  feelings 
concerning  ii,  that  I  now  have  concerning  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

It  is  one  important  advantage  gained  by  the  past  time  to  be  most 
powerfully  and  habitually  convinced  that  divine  aid  is  indispensable,  in 
a  very  large  measure,  to  our  making  the  best  and  noblest  improvement 
of  life.  That  aid  I  shall  supplicate  every  day  that  I  have  to  spend  on 
earth. 

My  business  is  clearly  before  me ;  what  I  have  to  do  is  to  preach  and 
write;  which  I  must  endeavor  to  do  more  and  better  than  hitherto; 
eepeclally  more  in  a  religious  spirit,  with  a  more  direct  reference  and 
desire  to  please  God. 
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ZOIX.   TO  HIS  XOTBBR. 

Bawrtan,  December,  1815 
HoMORBs  Mother^ — ^In  this  remote  corner  everything  almost  seems 
to  remain  as  when  I  wrote  last  Thns  it  is  from  m<mth  to  month.  One 
is  often  struck  with  the  thought,  how  little  one  has  a  perception  of, 
amidst  the  infinity  of  things  that  are  acting  and  changing,  at  every 
moment,  in  this  vast  creation.  But  indeed,  witlun  a  comparatively  small 
space  around  one,  millions  of  acts  and  incidents  are  occurring,  of  which 
one  is  perfectly  insensible.  What  processes  of  nature,  what  movemeatB 
of  human  minds,  what  agency  of  invisible  intelligences !  What  a  spirit 
would  that  be  tluit  should  have  a  perfect  perception,  comprehending  the 
whole  and  every  part,  of  what  takes  place  within  a  very  small  portion 
of  even  one  country  on  the  globe !  What  a  stupendous  intriligence, 
that  should  be  able,  in  this  manner,  to  inspect  the  whole  earth,  with  all 
its  beings  and  elements !  But,  then,  how  overwhelming  is  the  idea  of 
THA.T  ONE  Mdid,  whoso  perception  extends  io  evenfiking,  great  and  Uttk^ 
tfKmtifuife,  living,  and  inteilectual,  in  the  whole  uktverse,  comprehend- 
ing, perhi4»,  such  a  number  of  worlds  as  it  would  require  an  angers 
faculties  but  to  count !  How  utterly  and  instantly  the  power  of  thought 
is  confounded  and  lost  in  any  attempt  at  forming  the  idea  of  each  a 
Being  I  It  is  useful,  nevertheless,  to  exercise  the  mind  sometimes  in 
this  manner.  It  tends  to  produce  humiliation  and  self-abasement,  and  to 
inspire  a  holy  awe.  But,  also,  it  tends  to  inspire  joy,  and  gratitude,  and 
triumph,  when  we  consider  that  this  Being  condescends  to  be  the  fneoA 
of  humble,  and  contrite,  and  devout  men ;  that  he  has  revealed  himself 
as  a  pardoning  and  gracious  God,  through  the  mediation  of  Christ ;  tliat 
through  this  "  new  and  living  way  "  his  throne  may  be  approached  with 
hope  and  confidence.  And  then  there  is  the  sublime  idea  of  his  taking 
the  souls  of  his  servants,  at  death,  to  contemplate  him  in  a  more  intimate 
manner,  to  be  expanded  to  an  angelic  and  for  ever  enlarging  capacity  in 
that  blissful  contemplaticm  and  communion,  and  to  receive  to  all  eteniity 
perpetually  augmenting  manifestations  of  his  love.  In  such  a  view, 
with  what  emotions  may  you  look  forward  to  the  termination  of  yonr 
mortal  pilgrimage !  and  with  what  grateful  joy  look  back  on  that  infia- 
ence  of  divine  grace,  which  early  in  life  persuasively  compelled  you  into 
his  service,  and  has  preserved  you  constant  in  it  ever  since !  .  .  .  • 

I  still  preach,  one  where  or  other,  every  Sunday ;  and  there  would  be 
work  enough  of  this  kind  within  a  small  circuit  hereabouts,  for  an  ad- 
ditional  supernumerary.  I  wish  exceedingly  that  there  were  in  our 
societies  a  much  greater  number  of  such  sensible  and  educated  men  as 
might  be  serviceably  employed  in  frequent  preaching,  without  being  of 

what  is  called  the  regular  class  of  preachers 

My  wish  for  this  John  would  be,  that  he  might  become  one  day  a 
zealous  and  effectual  proclaimer  of  divine  truth ;  just  such  a  one  as  I 
have  he&xe  mentioned  to  you  in  the  instance  of  a  hi^y-cultivated 
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jonng  man who  is  ktelgr  Tetnned  from  an  csemkn  hi  i 

provement  through  France  and  to  Geneva.  .... 


C.   TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

Battrton,  March,  1816. 
Honored  Mother,—*  ....  Worcester  is  only  a  six  or  seven  boon' 
journey  from  this  village.  The  sorroonding  country  is,  in  spring  and 
sanuDer,  very  beautiful.  In  the  road,  between  Worcester  and  this  phce, 
is  that  town  of  Perihore^  where  I  spent  a  number  of  weeks  bo  long  since, 
previously  to  going  to  Ireland.  Some  interesting  reflections  were  sug- 
gested to  me  in  passing  through  it,  and  glancing  over  the  course  of  the 
river  Avon,  on  the  banks  of  which  I  had  so  often  walked  in  solitary 
musings,  wondering  what  might  be  the  appointed  course  of  my  future 
life  in  this  world,  and  forming  plans  and  resolutions.  How  Uttle  of  these 
plans  and  resolutions  has  been  accomplished !  those,  1  mean,  which 
ought  to  have  been  accomplished ;  those  which  were  of  a  nature  inde- 
pendent of  the  places  in  which  I  might  be  cast ; — those  which  related  to 
the  eflbrts,  the  improvements,  the  attainments,  which  were  my  absolute 
duty,  wherever  I  might  afterwards  dwell  or  wander.  How  impossible  it 
would  have  then  been,  when  I  traversed  those  meadows,  by  that  stream ; 
—how  impossible  to  believe  it,  if  any  one  could  have  predicted  to  me 
that,  passing  by  the  place  twenty-three  years  afterwards,  I  should  have 
the  mournful  consciousness  of  having  accomplished  so  little  of  alll  then 
was  so  sanguine  in  anticipating : — ^if  my  life  and  health  should  be  so 
long  protracted  by  an  indulgent  Providence !  No,  I  could  not  have  be- 
lieved it.  I  did  not  then  know  so  much  of  the  depravity,  the  treachery, 
of  the  heart  of  man. 

Another  thing  I  could  hardly  have  believed,  could  it  have  been  then 
predicted, — namely,  that  my  life,  if  it  should  prove,  for  twen^  yoars,  so 
unprofitable,  would  be  attended  all  the  while,  nevertheless,  by  so  many 
favors  of  the  divine  Providence,  so  constant  a  train  of  things  at  once 
indulgent  and  admonitory. 

And  still  another  thing, — ^it  would  have  been  at  that  time  impossible 
for  me  to  believe,  if  it  could  have  been  declared  to  me,  that  when  I 
should  have  spent  twenty  years  so  favored  and  yet  so  unprofitable  a  ser- 
vant, I  should  not  feel  on  the  review,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1816, 
a  much  severer  grief,  a  much  intenser  self-indignation,  than  at  this  hour 
I  actually  do  feel.  How  strangely  one  grows  accustomed  to  one's  own 
faults,  and  perversities,  and  sins,  so  as  to  have  a  criminal  patience  with 
them.  Yet  though  I  feel  far  too  Uttle  on  such  a  review,  I  do  neverthe- 
less feel  greatly  indignant  at  this  ingratitude,  this  indolence,  this  want 
of  zeal,  this  wretched  deficiency  of  every  grace  and  virtue  of  Chris- 
tianity. I  do  in  some  measure,  and  I  hope  an  increasing  measure,  hate 
this  indwelling  sin,  this  cold  indifierence,  this  procrastination,  this  dread 
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of  teldng  up  tlie  cross.  And  I  do,  I  hope  I  Bhall,  each  succeeding  day, 
more  apply  to  the  almighty  power ;«  fly  to  the  Lord  for  quick  relief." 
Atla8tIhopet08ay,exultiDgly,  "  Sin,  the  monster,  bleeds  and  dies."  .  .  . 
We  are  all  hereabouts,  as  everywhere  else,  deeply  complaining  of  the 
times,  and  reproaching  the  bad  men  that  preside  over  the  state,  and  who 
manifest  a  scornful  indifl^rence  on  the  subject,  intent  only  to  accomplish 
their  own  vain  and  vile  purposes.  But  we  are  over-run  with  men  just 
as  unprincipled,  in  a  lower  condition 


CI.   TO   HIS  MOTHEB. 

Bourton'On'the-  Water,  May,  1816. 

HoNOKED  Mother, — The  balmy  influences  of  spring  at 
breathe  into  the  room  in  which  I  am  writing,  and  I  have  just  been  ad- 
miring the  beauty  of  an  apple-tree,  and  a  few  other  trees  now  in  M 
bloom.  But  this  appearance  has  not,  for  a  very  long  time,  been  so  late 
in  the  spring.  No  one,  scarcely,  remembers  so  backward  and  ungenial 
a  season  as  we  have  had  this  year.  Snow  has  fallen  within  these  few 
days.  The  consequence  of  this  long  rigor  is,  tliat  now,  when  the  vernal 
softness  is  at  length  come,  the  vegetation,  with  all  its  beauty,  has  come 
out  as  with  a  sudden  burst ;  insomuch,  that  a  very  few  days  have  made 
a  prodigious  alteration  in  the  appearance  all  around ;  the  earth  seems 
almost  as  if  it  had  undergone  a  miracle,  in  order  to  make  it  a  proper 
place  of  abode  for  a  purer,  better  kind  of  beings. 

But,  alas !  the  inhabiting  beings  remain  the  same  ;  a  debased,  irre- 
ligious, iniquitous,  and  miserable  race.  Nature  has  no  gales,  no  beau- 
ties, no  influences,  to  transform  the  depraved  mind.  The  benignant 
skies,  the  living  verdure,  the  hues  of  flowers,  the  notes  of  birds,  have  no 
power  on  selfish  and  malignant  passions,  on  inveterate  evil  habits,  on 
ingratitude  and  hostility  Against  God.  And  it  is  all  just  the  same,  not- 
withstanding that  the  scene  not  only  has  so  much  beauty,  and  is  such  a 
manifestation  of  the  divine  power,  but  also  is  equally  a  display  of  the 
divine  bounty,  this  opening  beauty  being  a  part  of  the  grand  process  for 
the  sustenance  of  man. 

What  a  base  and  odious  thing  is  this  human  nature !  How  multiplied 
and 'endless  are  the  exhibitions  of  its  abominable  state!  All  the  in- 
habited world  is  overspread  with  them.  I  feel  a  peculiar  interest  and 
complacency  in  reading  (in  the  many  books  of  travels  that  come  into 
my  hands)  of  wildernesses  and  ruins.  It  gratifies  me  to  read  of  this  or 
the  other  city  or  district ;  that  whereas  it  once  contained  perhaps  half  a 
miUion  of  inhabitants,  there  are  now  not  a  fifth  part  of  the  number  v— 
that  there  are  towers,  castles,  and  mansions,  and  temples,  and  streets, 
deserted,  dilapidated,  falling  in  ruins; — ^that  the  lonely  traveller  may 
traverse  leagues  and  leagues  of  the  region,  and  meet  no  face,  and  see 
no  abode  of  man.    I  involuntarily  exclaim,  ''  So  much  the  better;  how 
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little  tJiere  is,  in  that  abandoned  territory,  of  tlie  £  WmumlioQ  tail  wAa&rf 

with  which  Tium  is  sore  to  fill  every  place  in  which  his  race  abonnda !" 
With  something  of  this,  mingled  with  other  modes  of  interest,  I  read 
lately  a  small  book,  recently  published,  coaceming  the  Ruins  of  Babylon. 
It  is  by  a  young  man,  whom  I  remember  seeing  at  Bristol  ten  or  twelve 
years  since  as  a  boy,  remarkably  distinguished  by  his  eastern  learning. 
He  now  resides  at  Bassora,  only  a  few  days'  journey  from  Babylon.  He 
wrote  this  account  after  one  visit  of  examination  to  the  place  of  that 
proud  city.  The  place  is  marked  by  enormous  masses  of  bricks,  the 
foondations  of  the  vast  edifices  which,  in  Daniel's  time,  towered  aloft, 
amidst  the  stupendous  accumulations  of  ordinary  structures  for  human 
dwelling.  There  is  now  (as  far  as  I  remember)  not  a  man  dweiling 
^e!  In  clearing  some  secret  vaulted  passages,  he  found  several  hu- 
man skeletons.  What  a  striking  sight  this  would  be !  while  a  crowd 
of  solemn  recollections  came  over  one's  mind.  In  one  most  enormous 
inass  of  bricks,  in  a  great  measure  covered  with  mould  and  vegetation, 
he  had  little  doubt  he  beheld  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  tower  of  Nim- 
^od.   There  is  one  part  exposed,  as  a  wall,  and  it  is  two  hundred  feet 


CII.   TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

Bourton,  August,  1S16 
HoNOBED  Mother, —  ....  I  am  still  very  far  from  having  worked 
^  my  accumulated  tasks  in  the  reviewing  way.    I  am  sorry  for  having 
sot  so  much  into  this  kind  of  service ;  it  has  its  uses,  but  it  has  been  in 
some  measure  a  prevention  of  things  that  might  have  been  more  exten- 
sively, and  more  lastingly  useful.    I  fully  intend  to  withdraw,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  the  occupation,  in  order  to  attend  to  those  more  useful 
labors.    But  I  have  at  the  very  least  eight  or  nine  months'  work  on 
hand,  some  parts  of  which  have  been  very  long,  and  almost  inexcusably 
Relayed.    I  have  no  power  of  getting  fast  forward  in  any  literary  task ; 
it  costs  me  far  more  labor  than  any  other  mortal  who  has  been  in  the 
habit  so  long.    My  taskmaster  complains  constantly  and  heavily  of  my 
slowness  and  delay.    Part  of  which  is  indeed,  I  confess,  owing  to  indo- 
lence.   T  have  probably  said  before,  what  is  always  unhappily  true,  that 
I  have  the  most  extreme  and  invariable  repugnance  to  all  hterary  labor 
of  ereiy  kind,  and  almost  all  mental  labor.    It  is  the  literal  truth,  that  I 
never,  in  the  course  of  the  whole  year,  take  the  pen,  for  a  paragraph  or  a 
letter,  ha  as  an  act  of  force  on  myself.    When  I  have  a  thing  of  this 
kind  to  do,  I  linger  hours  and  hours  often  before  I  can  resolutely  set 
*hontit;  and  days  and  weeks,  if  it  is  some  task  more  than  ordinary. 
About  finding  proper  words,  and  putting  them  in  proper  places,  I  have 
more  difficulty  than  it  could  have   been  supposed  possible  any  one 
f^vHA  have,  after  having  had  to  work  among  them  so  long ;   but 
the  grand  difficulty  is  a  downright  scarcity  of  matter, — plainly  the  diffi- 
enlty  of  finding  anything  to  say.     My  inventive  faculties  are  e3»ctly  like 
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ihB  poiran  of  a  infl;  and  in  adfiticD,  mf  memory  is  an  iiicoBoaviUy 
miimble  one.  This  last  is  a  peculiarly  grievous  circomstance  in  the 
bnaiiiefls  of  reviewing  books.  I  read  throogh  a  volume,  and  though  I 
write  short  notices  of  the  matters  as  I  go  on,  when  I  get  to  the  end  I 
find  I  have  no  manner  of  hold,  in  my  memory,  of  the  contents.  I  have 
to  read  the  greatest  part  of  it  again,  and  some  parts  probably  three  or 
four  times.  This  was  the  case  particularly  with  odb  of  the  last  booku  1 
have  written  some  account  of  in  the  Eclectic  Reviewy—a  splendid  and 

very  interesting  volume  about  Andent  Wiitshire 

....  The  article  I  have  referred  to  in  the  Eclectic  Review,  will,  I 
should  think,  be  extremely  interesting  to  every  curious  reader,  not  from 
any  quality  in  the  writing,  but  because  it  contains  the  substance  of  the 
work  in  question,  compressed  into  a  comparatively  small  space.  .  .  •  •  I 
did  not  mean  thus  to  occupy  my  paper  about  a  book,  but  really  it  is  one 
of  the  roost  remarkable  books  I  ever  read^  and  the  contents  have  veiy 
fltnmgly  taken  possession  of  my  imagination. 


cm.   TO  HIS   MOTHER. 

£<mr<<w,  October,  1816.  j 
HoKOREO  Mother^— One  may  wonder  that  in  a  world  so  full  of 
changes,  a  number  of  weeks  should  ever  pass  away  without  eupplyiog 
considerable  materials  of  record  and  information.  In  a  multitude  of  in- 
stances such  materials  have  not  been  wanting.  How  many  persons 
within  the  last  month  have  had  to  transmit  to  their  distant  rdatiyes  or 
friends  melancholy  information,  sometimes  expected,  often  unexpected. 
No  doubt  this  very  letter,  in  the  course  of  its  conveyance  to  you,  wiU 
accompany  in  the  post  various  letters  going  to  one  place  and  another 
with  the  information  of  the  death  of  parents  or  children,  husbands,  wives, 
or  other  relatives;  and  various  letters  relating  accidents,  calamities, 
sicknesses,  or  distressing  experiences  of  the  evils  of  the  times.  And 
then,  glancing  back  to  the  long  series  of  letters  I  have  sent  you  during 
BO  many  years,  and  imagining  how  many  letters  conveying  the  expres- 
sions of  distressed  persons  have  so  accompanied,  during  that  whole 
length  of  time,  the  letters  conveyed  from  me  to  you,  what  cause  I  have 
to  wonder  and  be  thankful  that  my  letters  have  so  seldom  had  to  convey 
melancholy  accounts  or  sentiments !  what  a  life  of  providential  indul- 
gence mine  has  been !  A  life  of  health,  a  life  of  much  favor  from  fellow- 
mortals,  of  never-failing  temporal  supplies,  of  innumerable  intellectu^ 
and  religious  means  and  advantages,  and  nearly  nine  years  of  it  passed 
ina  happy  domestic  connection.  I  think  I  do  not  forget  any  day  to  w 
grateful  to  Heaven  for  this  last  circumstance.  My  dear  vrife  is  one  of 
the  most  estimable,  and  one  of  the  most  afibctionate  of  her  sex.  I  ^^ 
stantly  feel  how  much  she  deserves  to  be  loved,  and  1  love  her  as  much 
as  in  the  commencement  of  our  happy  union.    I  often  tell  her  ioml 
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kw  gtvteAd  I  un  to  the  AlmigiiCy  that  die  is  nfaie/aiid  thit  the  his 
been  mme  bo  l<mg;  only  regretting,  as  I  told  her  tUs  nioniing,  thit  Bhe 
had  not  been  mine  earlier  in  life.  Bat  that  was  as  Providence  oidered 
it^ — the  same  Providence  which  ordered  that  ray  early  partialities  shonM 
not  result  in  the  conjugal  relation.  From  all  the  merciM  care  of  that 
providence  during  the  past,  I  have  very  good  cause  to  commit  my  way 
to  the  Lord  for  all  the  time  that  may  yet  be  to  come.  In  atfvtawiiig  inte 
the  darkness  of  fotnrity  I  will  homUy  and  gratefnlly  trust  that  tiie  Gvar- 
dian  and  Guide  of  my  life  hithetto,  will  "  never  leave  me  nor  fimake 
me."    And,  the  while,  I  hope  to  be  found  more  ftithful  and  diHgent  in 

his  service 

I  have  not  yet  got  my  sermon  ready  for  the  printer.  The  cause  of 
rdigion  is  but  in  rather  a  languid  state.  It  would  be  happy  if  the  evik 
of  the  times  were  to  work  a  religious  eflect,  but  I  fear  there  are  no  very 
stmig  signs  of  this.  By  one  means  or  another,  however,  religion  will 
most  certainly  make  its  promised  advances,  and  bring  at  last  to  the 
wretched  human  race  a  most  blessed  change  from  the  oondition  tfaey 

have  been  in  through  all  ages One  of  my  friends  is  just  retmrned 

from  a  summer  excursion  in  France  and  Switzerlaad,  and  is  going  to 
betake  himself  with  all  diligence  to  the  work  of  preaching.  He  preaches 
without  any  pecuniary  reward,  and  just  when  and  where  he  thinks  he 
can  do  most  good.  Very  few  things  have  ever  gratified  me  more  thaa 
the  oouise  tins  excellent  young  man  has  taken.  He  has  grawn  up  fsr* 
fseily  free  from  all  the  vanities  comrnon  among  rich  youngmen,  has  been 
the  better  for  all  the  scenes  and  varieties  he  has  passed  throng^  and 
dedicates  himsdf  to  the  cause  of  religiimwith  a  most  serious^  delibenls» 
and  growing  determinatkm.  It  veould  be  a  most  delightfal  thing  to  ass 
a  few  d  what  we  call  gentiemen  enter  life  in  anything  like  sseh  » 


CIV.    TO  HIS  MOTHEB. 

Baurtom  [date  uneettaiB]. 

Mt  BBAB  JJTO  BQHO&BD  MoTBESy— .  .  .  .  The  dlvitts  Providenee  hss 
contiiiued  indulgent  to  us  in  this  house,  oar  health  having  been  nrokmgsd, 
and  each  domestic  advantage  and  blessing.  It  is  my  daily  wish  and' 
pssyer  to  be  more  thankfrQ,  and  more  wiDingly  and  actively  obedieiit. 
Bow  sbw  is  the  perverse  mind  to  yield  itself^  even  to  the  most  powerful 
attractions  of  goodness— -when  it  is  the  goodness  of  the  supreme  Being! 
The  greatest  of  all  his  acts  of  goodness  is  to  ''give  a  new  heait,  and 
teaew  a  rig^  spirit  within  us." 

Though  nothing  unusual  has  taken  phu»  within  our  walk,  a  field  tSRS 
or  tluee  hundred  yards  from  the  house  has  presented  to  me  a  very  striking 
spectacle.  In  digging  for  gravel  there  have  beenfimnd  indiflhrent  sitnao 
tioiiSy  a  nnmber  of  human  skeletons.  Ihaveseenasmsnyas/wroftlMSi 
^wcoserod.    One  of  them  was  within  a  rude  strsetum  of  sNiis%  phoed 
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L  in  the  fwin  of  a  coffin.  Another  seemed  to  have  been  in  some 
kind  of  coffin  of  wood,  as  there  were  several  very  large  iron  nails,  and  an 
Aztremely  small  bit  of  decayed  wood.  About  the  others  there  were  do 
■tones  nor  relics  of  wood.  They  were  in  each  instance  complete,  there 
being  very  little  decay,  excepting  that  the  bones,  of  course,  were  in  a 
state  of  separation  from  one  another,  and  that  the  skulls  were  too  brittle 
to  be  taken  up  perfectly  whole.  The  teeth  were  in  as  perfect  preserra- 
tion  as  when  the  bodies  were  deposited.  One  set  was  remarkably  fine, 
and  being  but  little  woin,  indicated  that  the  person  was  young,  tlioagh 
of  full  growth.  In  another  instance,  a  considerable  number  had  been  lost 
before  the  person's  death,  and  the  remainder  were  so  much  worn  down, 
M  to  indicate  a  perscm  of  very  considerable  age.  The  stature  or  other 
dimanaions  did  not  a^qpear  to  be  materially  diflforent  from  the  present 
•tate  of  the  lace.  There  were  no  coins,  weapons,  or  other  circunstan* 
ces  to  assist  curiosity  in  the  inquiry  after  the  dates  of  their  interment 
Tiie  aoBtnatoral  conjectnre  is  that  they  might  be  BxMuans,  as  they  were 
▼«ry  near  the  mound  of  a  large  Roman  camp,  as  it  is  judged  to  be. 
Other  skeletons  have  at  various  times  been  found  in  these  fields.  One 
eircumstaiiee  with  respect  to  those  just  now  found  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  they  were  the  people  of  pagan  times ;— they  were  placed  moetly  in 
»  direction  north  and  south ;  whereas  the  popish  Christianity,  had  it  then 
ketnintbecountry,  would  undoubtedly  have  presmbed  most  authoritatively 
that  th^  should  have  been  laid  east  and  west.  It  may  thereto  be 
furiy  conjectured  that  they  have  lain  quiet  and  unknown  in  these  beds 
ef  dust  mncih  moie,  at  any  rate,  than  a  thousand  years.  In  those  beds, 
tboBgfa  now  in  abroken  and  dislocated  state,  they  are  again  deposited, 
flBcepting  some  fragmenls  that  I  and  Dr.  S.—  took  away,  consistiiig 
if  iemral  jaws  and  portions  of  skulls. 

I  have  been  extremely  struck  and  interested  by  these  spectacles) 
which  I  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing.  They  have  much 
more  power  over  the  imagination  than  the  bones  that  may  sometimes  be 
seen  in  opening  or  digging  graves  in  our  churchyards.  To  the  idea  of 
deafli,  and  human  beings  departed,  is  added,  in  this  case,  that  of  an 
vakBown  antiquity,  that  of  the  wonderful  lengths  of  time  which  ^y 
faave  han  unseen  uid  silent  under  the  footsteps  of  many  long  generations 
in  succession.  The  mind  is  absorbed  in  musings,  inquiries,  and  W(Hlde^ 
ings,  vrfao  they  were,  what  were  their  language,  region,  habits  of  Kfc 
^eraooal  wppetataiee ;  what  kind  of  people  they  were  that  inhabited  the 
plMB  eroondi^  that  time.  There  is  added  the  solemn  idea,  which  ocean 
it  the  m^  of  any  such  spectacles  of  more  modem  date,  that  Booe- 
where  there  exists  at  this  moment,  a  said  that  once  inhabited  this 

....  Here  the  gloom  of  approaching  winter  is  cmning  fast  upon  vb; 
and  judging  by  the  mann^  in  which  it  allots  one  in  even  the  vigor  d 
Hfe  and  health,  I  can  pariif  imagine  how  it  must  aflect  you.  Itrtet  yo« 
irffliad te Ml  iflMi pf  the  consolatioiis of  pietyv^nd  the poinri » 
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MQl  ....  leamesdy  wfdkandpnytlHitiremyaDofwto.. 
progressively  more  and  more  to  Him  who  is  our  presont  hippiiw 

our  eternal  life. 


CV.  TO  THB  SEV.   THOMAS  LAIfODOlC. 

B^urUfh  Aim  18, 1817. 

lir  DEAR  FRiEKi)y--Toii  may  very  jiudy  tiuok  it  a  litde  ftnoge  tlmt 
your  most  friendly  letter  should  remain  so  long  miaaswered,  evvn  tfaoogli 
you  should  at  any  time  hare  chanced  to  hear  of  my  bad  repntalfoa  witk 
respect  to  correspondence.  In  the  present  instance,  howevw,  a  very 
few  words  wfll  make  out  a  toleraUe  exculpation  for  me.  lam  Just 
retnmed,  after  nearly  a  month's  absence  from  home ;  the  latter  part  of  ft 
spent  in  such  uncertain  rambling,  that  your  letter  could  not  have  been 
transmitted  to  me  with  any  confidence  of  its  finding  me  at  any  partienlar 
place.  It  therefore  remained  till  my  return.  I  am  sorry  for  this,  but 
will  hope  it  may  not  cause  you  any  serious  ineonvenienee  with  refaid  to 
the  arrangements  for  that  puUie  eonoem  oa,  accoont  of  which  it  was 
written. 

My  dear  and  highly  respected  old  friend  will  readily  believe  that  the 
invitation  it  conveys  tome  gratifies  all  tiiose  feelinge  towaids  him  and  Um 
domestic  companion,  and  their  circle  of  friends,  which  have  peifatdy 
survived  so  long  an  absence,  and  will  survive  to  the  end  of  Ufe.  Bol  my 
acceptance  of  it  is  prevented  by  a  combinatian  of  eirenmstaaces  toe 
insignificant  to  be  recounted  in  detail,  but  all  togedier  foming  m  llMV* 
mountable  obstruction.  3ome  of  them  relate  to  veiy  long  eBgagemente 
and  tasks,  of  which  I  really  must  acquit  myself  within  a  short  tune  to 
come,  or  incur  much  inconvenience  and  some  discredit  I  have,  besides, 
an  extreme  difficulty  and  reluctance,  which  but  incroaeoe  with  advancing 
life,  to  sustain  any  material  part  on  important  pubiie  occasioos ;  and  ia 
addition,  there  are  a  number  of  deterring  feelings  and  conHdraatfoBe 
arising  from  the  changes  which  lime  and  death  have  made  in  117  mtife 
I^ace. 

You  will  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining,  nearer  hone,  a  better  eoai^ 
tor  in  the  interesting  service  you  have  in  expectation.  But,  indeed,  little 
win  be  wanting  in  addition,  when  you  have  the  exertioos  of  unqnettieiia* 
U^  the  foremost  preacher  in  the  world.  I  am  very  glad  that  Hall  has  eoi^ 
eented  to  be  with  you.  I  sincerely  wish  you  every  eoncorring  iMronUe 
circumstance,  and  the  utmost  success  in  the  intended  institatioiL 

I  am  greaOy  interested  by  the  infonnation  conconing  yoondf  and 
your  &mily,  aiid  very  grateful  for  the  expressions  of  friendly  legaid  from 
you  and  my  dear  old  friend  Mrs.  Langdoa.  It  pleases  me  too,  not  a  li^ 
tie,  that  Mary  can  entertain  what  I  may  call  a  traditionary  kindness  for 
me.  How  vividly  I  recall  at  this  moment  the  luxury  of  toying  with  hei^ 
and  carrying  h^  about  the  hoose,  when  she  had  been  bat  a  short  ticae ' 
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tof  tteworidisnUeh  iks  has  now  &ved  long  eaoo^ti 
hftve  her  youthful  vinons  of  felicity,  and  long  enough  to  disooyer,  or  at 
letflt  to  BUBpect,  that  those  flattering  viaiona  contain  no  small  poition  of 
delnaive  fMomise.  Yet  I  hc^  the  great  Bene&ctor  intenda  her  aa  much 
felicity  in  this  ahoit  life  aa  can  be  imparted  by  piety,  combined  with  the 
dlbction  of  the  relatives  and  frienda  with  whom  she  shall  spend  it  May 
it  be  long,  and  healthy,  and  nsefiiL  The  same  I  wish  for  the  six  others 
that  Heaven  haa  spared  yon  of  the  twelve.  How  much  painful  emoticm 
it  Biiist  have  coat  to  sarrender  in  succession  Jive  to  him  that  gave  then. 
Yet  I  am  moat  confident  that  now,  in  thinking  what  a  world  they  have 
left,  and  to  what  a  world  they  are  gone,  both  yon  and  their  other  afleo- 
ticnate  parent  feel  a  very,  very  great  preponderance  of  the  consdiatary 
oiver  the  mournful  feeling. 

I  ahould  have  been  glad,  my  dear  friend,  to  have  heard  a  better  a«connt 
of  your  health.  I  eameatly  hc^  a  merciful  Providence  will  support 
yon  in  a  capacity  of  doing  good  to  your  femily  and  your  congregation 
fer  a  nmnber  of  yean  to  come^— I  would  say  for  many  yeaia  yet  to  come. 
And  I  trust  we  shall  all,  through  whatever  term  of  life  yet  remains  to  us» 
be  still  more  eameatly  devoted  to  Him,  into  whose  presence  we  hope  to 
go  when  it  shall  terminate. 

What  a  length  of  retrospect  it  is  back  to  the  time  that  I  used  to  mingle 
wkh  so  much  delight  in  your  society,  your  discussions,  and  vivacities  I 
The  ideaa  that  arise  in  the  renew  a£  that  most  animated  period,  and  of 
all  the  fltagea  since,  are  fer  too  numerous  f<Nr  any  attempt  to  note  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  them  here.  I  do  promise  mgrself  that  I  shall  yet  vpeial 
aone  ifatye  in  the  well-remembered  scene  of  those  remote  years,  and, 
with  you  and  Mia.  L.,  make  our  comparisons^  .... 

It  is  now  many  yean  since  I  just  saw  her  and  Maiy  one  short  moment 
at  the  end  of  a  bad  sermon  I  preached  at  Bristol ;  and  I  was  extremely  sorry 
that  their  appointment  to  leave  Bristol  early  the  following  morning, 
made  it  impossible  ibr  me  to  have  the  pleasure  of  a  real  interview. 

I  meant  to  say  a  few  things  about  myself^  but  an  intrusion  has  left  me 
but  one  moment  to  the  post  hour,  and  I  think  I  ought  not  to  delay  the 
reply  so  much  as  one  day  longer.  I  have  general  good  health.  The 
physical  cause  which  about  ten  yeare  since  compelled  me,  most  reluctantly, 
to  give  up  preaching  entirely  for  a  considerable  time,  remains  now  but  in 
so  small  a  degree  that  I  preach  every  Sunday,  sometimes  once,  ofkenw 
twice,  in  the  most  irregular  W9j ;  sometimes  in  the  meeting-houaes  in 
the  district,  sometimes  in  school-rooms  and  bams. 

....  I  am  in  a  great  state  of  doubt  and  balancing  whether  to  remove 
near  Bristol ;  in  which  case  I  should  preach  oftener  at  Downend»  which 
I  dare  say  you  remember. 

I  have  been  happy,  very  happy  in  a  domestic  union  nearly  ten  yearn. 
We  have  three  children  and  have  lost  two.  My  wife  remembere  you, 
and  is  ready  with  her  friendly  wishes.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear 
t  yon  at  aoy  time  yon  could  spare  the  space  to  M  a  luge  sheet  with 
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infomntion  ntpectng  yonnel^yoiir  fiuaflyyiad  tboM  «U  Mtnk,^ 
wbcm  I  Gumot  hope  to  find  that  all  of  them  conturae  m  the  world.  • .  • 
Yovn,  most  oordiallyy 

J.  FotXBB. 


en.  TO  B.   STOKSS,  BSQ^ 

B9Wi€th  Odobtr  31,  1817. 

.  «  .  •  As  to  this  book  of  Alps,  torrents,  and  ices I  should 

hive  sent  it  several  days  since,  but  from  the  very  onerous  and  engrossing 
business  <tf  making  up  a  great  number  of  packages  of  books  for  the  tran- 
sit toward  Bristol.  That  business  is,  within  a  trifle,  completed,  a  day 
or  two  since.  They  are  now  all  gone,  and  about  arrived  at  their  destl- 
naticHd,  but  two  or  three  dozen  of  volumes.  They  have  constituted  one 
entire  wagon-load,  and  a  material  portion  of  two  others.  I  was  myself 
hardly  aware  of  the  quantity  which  had  been  brought  by  degrees  into 
this  dark  den,  till  they  were  thus  summoned  all  out  from  their  obscure 
lodgments  in  chests,  conms,  and  dust;  whence  they  have  come  forth, 
rsproaching  me  with  aju  expense  carried,  for  a  succession  of  years,  be- 
yond all  conscionable  bounds.  .  .  .  But  I  have  toU  you  positively,  that 
I  am  now  going  to  adopt  a  decided  reform.  I  mutt  of  necessity  do  so, 
whether  I  would  otherwise  choose  it  or  not  The  book  herewith  sent 
you,  forms  a  fine  poetical  finish  to  so  extravagant  a  course;  and  it  is  yet 
to  be  fatdfoTy  as  it  can;  I  question  if  I  dare  ever  tell  you  the  price. 

You  will  find  it  a  thing  that  may  boldly  brave  criticism.  It  seems  to 
me  the  most  exquisite  thing  of  its  class  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is,  by 
its  subject,  a  good  match  and  counterpart  to  the  other  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  lending  you — icy  mountains  contrasted  with  burning  ones. 
But  you  will  readily  perceive  that  this  is  of  very  considerably  more  re- 
fined and  delicate  execution  than  Hamilton's. 

With  a  softness  which  I  have  never  seen  equalled  but  in  the  best 
water-color  paintings,  it  has  an  admirable  distinctness  and  precision  of 
delineation,  insomuch  that  the  small  human  figures,  goats,  horses,  dtc.,  &c, 
will  bear  inspection  through  a  considerably  magnifying  glass.  This  is 
owing,  in  good  part,  to  the  very  fine  engraving  which  forms  the  basi9  on 
which  the  colors  are  laid.  Its  defect  is  the  want  of  about  ^Sby  pages  of 
letter-press  description,  in  French,  which  accompanied  the  plates  at  their 
publication,  but  which,  from  what  cause  I  have  no  guess,  are  much 
oftener  wanting  than  inserted  in  the  copies  on  the  continent — as  the 
bookseller,  a  man  of  character,  I  believe,  assures  me  he  knows  to  be  the 

case Each  plate  has  the  pompous  circumstance  of  a  dedicaticm 

to  some  high  personage  or  other.  This,  however,  tended  to  insure  their 
being  all  executed  with  great  care.  One  among  the  latest  is  inscribed 
to  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.,  in  the  year  1793,  which  proves  that  the 
work  was  kng  in  publishing,  for  the  publication  commenced  soon  afte. 
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1*990.  Wolfl!  the  drangbtBinai!  of  the  greatest  number  of  Ihem,  ynB  a 
landMipe  painter  of  hi^  reputation,  and  I  have  seen  the  testimony  of 
the  very  celebrated  naturalist  and  philosopher,  Baron  Haller,  that  the 
drawings  were  of  the  highest  merit  in  point  of  fidelity ;  and  be  had 
observantly  traversed  the  scenes,  he  says,  a  nnmber  of  times 


CVU.  TO   B.   STOXBSy  BSq. 

Bownendf  May  5,  1818 
Mt  very  worthy  firiend  and  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Cox,  is  in  a  state  which 
ledaces  to  these  very  three  months  the  utmost  calculation  for  his  life,  in 
the  opinion  of  his  medical  friends,  and  I  should  feel  a  long  absence  and 
excursion  of  amusement,  just  at  such  a  season,  incompatible  with  the 
interest  and  attention  justly  claimed  by  such  a  situation,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  many  obligations  I  owe  to  his  kindness.  The  progress  of  his 
decline  to  his  present  condition  has  been  through  constantiy  aggravating, 
and  recently  quite  dreadful,  suffering,  from  some  malady  still  very 
uncertain  to  medical  judgment,  but  probably  the  heart  or  its  immediate 
vicinity.  He  has  intervals  of  alleviation,  but  the  grand  cause  is  still 
working  on,  and  the  only  uncertainty  of  anticipation  is  judged  to  lie 
between  a  speedy  and  sudden  termination,  and  a  protraction  of  extreme 
and  frequently  recurring  sufierings  through  a  space  of  several  months. 

....  The  fine  book  was  delivered  safe,  and  is  now  in  its  appropriate 
box  in  this  garret.  It  does  not,  on  re-inspection,  appear  of  diminished 
excellence  frx>m  my  having  seen  many  fine  things  in  the  interval  of  its 
absence,  nor  as  compared  with  one  or  two  most  admirable  and  splendid 
things  which  have  also  found  their  way  into  this  garret,  and  were  never 
inhabitants  of  that  other  spider's  palace  which  I  left  six  months  since. 

....  But  I  have  gone  on  beyond  any  fair  proportion  of  talk  about 
myself.  I  am  also  at  the  end  of  my  time,  as  it  will  be  desirable  to  get  a 
place  in  Broadmead  Meeting  this  evening  an  hour  before  the  time  for  the 
commencement  of  the  service.  1  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  this  intellec- 
tual giant.*  His  health  is  better  than  some  time  past.  His  mind  seems 
of  an  order  fit  with  respect  to  its  intellectual  powers  to  go  directly  among 
a  superior  rank  of  intelligences  in  some  other  world,  with  very  little 
requisite  addition  of  force. 

•  Haij*. 


EHB  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

sbcond  residence  at  downend— belinquishment  of  the  pas- 
toral office ^bible  society  meeting ^missionary  discoursb 

—essay  on  popular  ignorance — ^excursion  to  devon  and 

cornwall removal    to    stapleton — lectures — ^bssay   to 

Doddridge's   rise    and    progress    of    religion — his    son's 

ILLNESS  AND  DEATH. 

1S17— 1826. 

Mr.  Foster's  long  practice  in  village  preaching,  and  habitual 
endeavor  to  accommodate  his  diction  and  mode  of  illustration  to 
unlettered  congregations,  might  reasonably  have  led  him  to  hope, 
that  in  the  scene  of  his  former  labors,  he  would  not  be  wholly 
unsuccessful;    yet  scarcely  six  months  had  elapsed  when  the 
Allure  of  his  efforts  was  so  evident,  that  he  could  not  hesitate  on 
the  propriety  of  relinquishing  the  situation.     Several  of  his  more 
intelligent  and  serious  hearers  of  the  class  whose  benefit  he  had 
chiefly  labored  to  promote,  were  withdrawn  either  by  death  or  a 
change  of  residence ;  others  ceased  to  attend,  from  a  preference 
for  a  style  of  preaching  more  adapted  to  operate  on  the  feelings 
than  to  promote  a  thoughtful  piety ;  and  of  those  whom  habit 
brought  weekly  to  their  usual  seats,  several  showed  an  utter  list- 
lessness  more  depressing  than  their  absence,  which  would  have 
at  least  allowed  the  charitable  hope,  that  they  were  deriving  some 
benefit  elsewhere.     In  communicating  his  determination  to  resign 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bompas,  he  remarks,  "  It  will  be  recollected  I 
was  very  far  from  sanguine  in  commencing  it,  but  I  really  did 
not  anticipate  quite  so  complete  a  failure ;  I  did  fancy  it  possible, 
that  a  natural  manner  of  speaking,  that  illustrations  and  pointed 
applications,  tending  to  preclude  the  too  usual  dulness  and  for- 
mality of  religious  discourse,  and  that  a  language  generally  clear 
of  hard  or  fine  words,  might  perhaps  engage  in  some  considerable 
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degree  the  attention  of  even  uncultivated  minds;  and  indeed  I 
think  I  have  hardly  preached  in  any  other  place  where  they  did 

not  engage  it  somewhat  more  than  they  have  done  here 

It  cannot  be  honestly  denied,  that  by  the  application  of  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  eiTort,  a  more  obvious  and  attractive  mode  of 
exhibiting  religious  subjects  would  be  attainable  (that  is  as  a 
habitual  strain,  for  some  of  my  sermons  I  should  perhaps  consider 
as  in  this  respect  nearly  as  much  adapted  as  I  could  well  make 
them),  but  I  cannot  feel  the  duty  of  making  a  laborious  effort  to 
change  my  manner  for  the  sake  of  attracting  persons,  to  whom, 
after  all,  it  would  be  less  attractive  tlian  the  very  crudest  exhibi- 
tions at  the  Methodist  meeting — persons  who  are  no  longer  in  the 
way  for  being  attracted,  and  who  will,  for  the  most  part,  never 
come  again  in  the  way  ; — I  cannot  feel  the  duty,  unless  it  were 
impossible  for  me  to  be  in  any  place  to  which  I  should  be  more 
adapted,  and  unless  I  felt  it  a  compulsory  duty  at  all  events  to 

preach On  a  deliberate  view  of  the  whole  case,  then,  I 

am  impelled  to  the  practical  conclusion,  I  have  expressed  above, 
that  I  must  retire  from  the  service  within  some  short  time.  I  am 
sure  you  and  my  other  estimable  friends  will  believe  me  when  I 
say,  that  so  far  as  my  high  and  grateful  regard  for  them  is  con- 
cerned,  I  shall  execute  the  determination  with  very  great  regret. 
For  a  small  circle  of  such  friends,  and  such  partial  auditors,  I 
cannot  look  elsewhere.  Their  value  and  their  kindness  will 
make  me  willing  to  protract  a  few  months  longer  a  service  which 
I  should  otherwise  feel  the  propriety  of  declining  immediately. 

"  As  yet  I  have  no  plan  with  respect  to  ulterior  public  employ- 
ment. That  must  be  left  to  Providence,  and  the  course  of  time. 
In  one  way  and  place  or  another,  I  will  hope  to  be  made  of  some 
use  to  the  best  cause." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  was  invited  to  take  a  part  in  the 
anniversary  of  a  Bible  Society  meeting  at  Kingswood.  In  his 
reply,  he  explained  to  the  respected  individual  by  whom  the  re- 
quest was  conveyed,  the  physical  debility  which  of  itself  would 
form  a  valid  reason  for  declining  the  service,  and  then  added, 
"  After  a  clear  exemption  made  out  on  a  personal  ground,  it  may 
seem  almost  impertinent  to  make  any  remark  on  the  general  sub- 
ject. And  I  shall  allow  myself  but  very  few  words  in  the  way  of 
suggesting,  that  according  to  the  feeling  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  persons  attending  these  meetings,  there  are  too  many  speak- 
ers, instead  of  a  scarcity  of  them,  and  a  far  too  protracted  in- 
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dulgence  in  making  speeches.     My  own  opinion,  or  taste,  in  the 
matter,  may  perhaps  partake  of  perversity  or  whim,  but  I  will 
acknowledge,  I  utterly  loathe  and  abominate  the  prevailing  spirit 
and  manner  of  these  meetings.     From  all  I  have  seen  of  them, 
they  appear  to  me  to  be,  in  a  greater  degree  than  they  are  any- 
thing else,  exhibitions  of  vanity,  cajolery,  and  ostentation.     The 
ludicrous  aping  of  the  forms  and  ceremonial  of  the  chief  legisla. 
tive  assemblies, — ^the  rattling  and  clapping, — the  sort  of  prize- 
speech  making,  in  which  it  is  oftenr  so  palpably  evident  that  the 
speaker*s  object  is  just  to  shine, — ^the  fulsome  dealing  round  of 
extravagant  compliment, — all  these  give,  to  say  the  least,  a  farcical 
and  operatic  cast  to  the  whole  concern  (in  many  instances,  at 
least,  I  have  felt  this  the  irresistible  impression),  and  form,  in  my 
apprehension,  a  flagrant  abandonment  of  dignity,  sense,  and  honest 
truth.    That  money  is  obtained,  and  the  popularity  of  the  good 
cause  promoted,  every  good  man  must  rejoice ;  but  he  must  lament 
the  necessity,  if  it  he  such,  that  so  much  of  the  agency  for  doing 
this  good  should  consist  in  men's  helping  to  inflate  one  another's 
vanity,  and  turning  important  matters  into  parading  show  and 
exhibition."* 

The  correspondence  in  the  preceding  volume  contains  intima- 
tions of  Mr.  Foster's  wishes  to  be  disengaged  from  the  labors  of 
periodical  criticism,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  preparation  of 
works  of  permanent  and  independent  interest.  Whether  he  would 
have  overcome  the  aversion  to  the  mental  toil  involved  in  author- 
ship (an  aversion,  reiterated  so  often  in  his  letters),  without  some 
extraneous  inducement,  may  be  fairly  doubted.  The  two  produc- 
tions, which,  after  so  long  an  interval,  followed  the  Essays,  were 
both  in  consequence  of  his  being  solicited  to  advocate  from  the 
pulpit  two  public  institutions.  His  discourse  on  Missions  was  de- 
livered in  September,  1818 ;  and  his  sermon  on  behalf  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society  (which  he  enlarged  into  his 
Essay  on  the  Evils  of  Popular  Ignorance),  in  the  following  De- 
cember. The  latter  work  was  published  in  1820.  In  writing  to 
Mr.  Hughes,  while  it  was  passing  through  the  press,  he  says, 
"  Thus  far  I  have  found  more  than  half  the  original  sentences 
either  actually  faulty,  or  at  least  admitting  of  what  I  thought  im- 
provement. The  first  composition  was  most  tediously  slow,  and 
there  is  many  a  page,  as  it  now  stands,  which  has  cost  still  more 
time  and  labor  in  the  revisal  than  in  the  first  writing.     On  the 

*  To  the  Rev.  Michael  Maurice,  May  20, 1818. 
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.whole,  these  last  six  months  »hout,  have  been  a  seaacn  of  yurj 
great  labor,  and  therefore  very  resolute  self-denial, — ^no  one  can 
imagine  how  much  both  of  one  and  the  other.  If  in  respect  to  the 
matter  of  emolument,  it  is  as  poorly  repaid  as  in  the  case  cfbsi 
yearns  *  Discourse,^  which  was  also  a  thing  of  very  great  labor,  I 
must  even  have  recourse  to  the  old  principle  of  *  virtue  its  own 
reward ;'  for  never  was  labor,  in  the  lucrative  respect,  worse  re- 
munerated. It  is  a  far  easier  thing,  I  warrant,  to  assume  a 
cajoling  tone,  and — *  Why  d^n't  you  write  V — *  We  should  be 
glad  to  see  you  far  oftener  in  print ;' — '  How  can  you  satisfy  youi 
conscience  not  to  do  more  for  the  public  good  V — and  stuff  like 
this — a  far  easier  thing  than  to  let  go  a  few  shillings  when  one 
htis  done  something  of  the  kind  referred  to.  Yet  many  a  person 
has  believed  himself  administering  the  sweetest  spoonfuls  to  my 
vanity  by  palavering  me  in  this  hypocritical  strain.  I  have  had  a 
great  deal  too  much  politeness  to  answer, '  Did  you  purchase  what 
I  printed  some  time  since  V  I  have  really  let  them  go  off  with 
the  double  gratification  of  believing  they  bubbled  me,  and  knowing 
they  saved  ^leir  money. 

"  The  expression,  *  if  you  have  succeeded,'  in  your  letter,  leads 
me  to  observe,  that  I  certainly  have  succeeded  in  the  main  and 
substantial  thing  proposed,  and  professed  in  the  title  (of  this  thing 
in  the  press).  I  have  given  a  broad,  true,  and  strongly  delineated 
picture  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  state  of  the  mass  of  our  peo- 
ple. It  was  matter  of factf  and  only  required  the  power  of  placing 
in  a  strong  light,  and  in  proper  order,  what  had  come,  and  is  at 
any  time  coming,  within  one's  own  observation.  No  doubt,  I  have 
also  been  in  the  habit  of  catechizing  other  observers,  some  of  them 
much  more  familiar,  I  confess,  than  myself,  with  the  classes  in 
question.  I  am  quite  sensible  there  is  no  great  share  of  what 
would  be  called  brilliance  in  this  production, — I  perhaps  persuade 
myself  that  the  subject  was  most  unfavorable  for  much  of  that 
kind,  but  I  am  rather  confident  there  is  much  force  and  truth  of 
representation.  And  I  shall  have  and  retmn  a  higher  respect  for 
my  own  than  for  the  reader's  judgment,  if  he  does  not  think  the 
style  better  than  that  of  most  of  my  contemporaries.  It  has  one 
quality  which  I  must  probably  be  content  to  perceive,  or  at  least 
to  approve,  myself;  for  I  do  not  expect  any  critic  or  reader  to  take 
due  cognizance  of  it — namely,  that  the  language  is  simply  and 
absolutely  formed  for  the  thought, — is  adapted  and  flexible  to  it,— 
is  taken  out  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  vocabulary  of  our  tonga© 
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just  on  purpose  for  the  thoughts,  and  moulded,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
to  their  very  shape,  with  an  almost  perfect  independence  and 
avoidance  of  all  the  set,  artificial  forms  of  expression, — and  yet  it 
is  not  wild  and  wanton,  but  merely  natural  and  free.  But  my 
flaying  this  recalls  to  my  remembrance,  that  an  Edinburgh  critic 
(in  the  Edinburgh  Mon^  nly  Review)  did  seem  to  have  a  kind  of 
clumsy  apprehension  (in  the  *  Discourse,')  of  the  quality  which  I 
have  chosen  to  describe  as  a  merit  in  style ;  and  he  had  the  good 
taste  to  take  it  for  a  fault,  and  identified  it,  if  I  recollect,  with  the 
lawless  dashing  and  affectation  of  modem  would-be-fine  writing. 
But  all  this  is  exceedingly  foreign  to  the  monitory  topics  of  your 
letter. 

"You  are  afraid  that  the  production  cannot  have  escaped  some 
of  the  defilement  of  radicaUsm,  I  may  assure  you  that  in  one 
way  it  is  as  clear  of  any  such  thing  as  if  it  had  been  written  by 
yourself,  or  Hall,  or  Cunningham,  or  my.  good  old  friend  Zach. 
Macauley.  It  is,  I  suppose,  a  sine  qua  non  of  radicalism  (how 
eagerly,  for  change,  this  foolish  term  has  been  seized  upon-  - 
Jacobinism  being  quite  worn  out  in  thirty  years'  service),  an 
essential,  is  it  not  ?  that  there  should  be  a  systematic  lauding  and 
extolling  of  the  peojfle,  a  trumpeting  of  their  virtues,  wisdom, 
rights,  &c.,  &c. ;  whereas,  from  beginning  to  end,  1  exhibit  the 
People  as  odiously  and  loathsomely  vile,  and  degraded,  and  de- 
praved ;  insomuch,  that,  while  intending  it,  and  knowing  it  for 
mere  truth,  I  have  yet  been  sometimes  apprehensive  of  incurring 
the  imputation  of  having  some  special  spite  at  the  people,  some 
actual  revenge,  to  be  wreaked  on  them  in  a  book,  for  want  of  such 
means  of  infliction  as  the  Manchester  parsons  employed,  and  the 
Clapham  and  Battersea  parsons  approve  their  having  employed— 
as  how  should  they  do  otherwise  than  approve,  for  Vansittart  is  of 
the  Bible  Society,  and  I  think  even  Castlereagh  has  speechified 
for  it,  and  they  approved  that  mode  of  disciplining  the  people. 

"  I  exhibit  the  people  as  debased,  vicious,  and  abominable  ;  but 
why  have  they  been  suffered  to  b^  so,  in  this,  hideous  degree  ? 
Where  has  been  the  grand  cause  and  the  wickedness  of  their  be- 
ing allowed  to  continue  in  vile  and  wretched  barbarism  from  gene- 
ration to  generation  ?  It  may  be  of  the  nature  of  radicalism  (for 
it  is  not  yet  settled  how  much  that  vice  comprehends),  that  in  this 
reference,  recurring  several  times  at  intervals,  I  have  uttered 
divers  sentences  of  indignant  invective.  And  how,  I  wonder,  was 
4i»  to  be  avoided  ?    In  a  brief  review  of  the  state  of  the  people, 
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ia  this  powerful^  erdightenedf  Pralesiani  country,  the  mass  of  te 
people  are  seen,  in  frightful  sameness,  from  one  age  to  another, 
sunk  in  the  most  barbarous  ignorance,  with  its  appropriate  de. 
pravities.    Now,  was  this  to  be  represented  as  a  bare  fact,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  series  of  unfavorable  seasons,  as  a  thing  for  which 
there  was  nowhere  any  accountableness,  a  thing  which  there  were 
no  means  and  no  duty  of  causing  to  be  otherwise  ?     Was  the 
reader  to  be  left  to  lament,  in  his  simplicity,  that  there  had  not, 
during  so  many  ages,  been  a  strong  government  in  the  land,  that 
there  had  not  been  a  religious  establishment,  great  seminaries  of 
learning,  great  revenues  applicable  to  the  national  welfare,  a  great 
power  of  influence  of  the  upper  classes  (not  solely  the  govern- 
ment) over  the  lower  ?     No,  simple  reader,  you  are  to  know  that 
there  were  all  these  fine  things,  that  these  things  have  been  to  this 
hour ;  but  that  they  have  been  so  much  better  occupied  than  about 
the  improvement  of  the  people,  that  said  people  have  been  suffered 
to  continue  a  moral  nuisance  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  yet,  all 
the  while,  there  has  been  a  furious  rant  about  the  glory  of  Eng- 
land.    It  obstinately  will  appear  to  me,  that  it  were  infinitely  silly 
for  a  writer,  who  is  taking  a  view  of  the  melancholy  and  horrid 
fact  of  the  past  and  present  intellectual  and  moral  state  of  the 
people,  to  fancy  himself  required,  by  some  kind  of  delicacy  or 
homage  to  the  pride  and  self-complacency  of  church-folk,  and 
perhaps  great  folk,  to  keep  out  of  sight  (even  if  it  were  possible) 
so  large  and  essential  a  part  of  his  subject,  as  the  grand  cause 
why  the  dreadful  stats  oftMngs  which  he  exhibits  has  been  what  it 
luLS.     If  he  were  just  only  making,  to  a  mixed  assembly  of  per- 
sons, an  appeal  for  local  charity,  it  would  be  quite  a  different 
affair;  he  would  then  have  to  consult  the  policy  of  the  mo- 
ment.    But  this  winter's  job  of  mine  has  been  a  quite  different 
sort  of  thing ;  an  attempt  to  display,  in  a  brief,  but  somewhat  com- 
prehensive manner,  in  the  spirit  of  a  moral  censor,  combined  with 
something  of  the  office  of  a  historian,  a  mighty  evil,  in  its  existence 
as  a  fact,  and  in  its  relations  of  cause  and  consequence.     Now,  un- 
less we  are  forbidden  to  take  such  a  subject,  such  a  grand  matter 
of  fact,  that  is  to  say,  at  last,  are  forbidden  to  take  any  subject 
otherwise  than  as  clipped  down  to  the  part  of  it  which  you  may 
exhibit  and  displease  nobody, — ^unless  it  is  wrong  to  take  such  a 
subject  on  this  large  ground,  it  is  plainly  impossible  for  yoxx  to 
withhold  the  most  emphatically  condemnatory  references  to  ihaJt 
in  the  nationi  which  might  9scA  should  have  prevented  its  heiog  » 
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tobonrid  a  condition ; — to  that  eoonomy  of  government  and  ohnioh 
of  which  it  vas  the  sole  and  express  business  to  see  to  the  nation's 
welfare  and  improvement,  together  with  that  great  power  of  infln. 
ence,  by  which  the  higher  ranks  (considered  nol  in  an  qfieial  capa- 
city) might  havQ  mightily  promoted  that  improvement. 

"* Generalize  yourself/  say  you?  Why,  my  good  friend,  the 
very  mirror  and  perfection  as  you  are,  of  what  the  Clapham  high- 
churcb^md-state  junto  would  wish  a  dissenter  and  reformist  to  be, 
you  would  have  tight  work  to  generaSxe  on  the  brutal  ignorance 
aod  barbarism  of  a  parish,  for  a  hundred  years  running,  without  a 
angle  glance  at  the  ecclesiasUeal  isutHution  established  in  that 
parish,  and  richly  fed  with  its  tithes,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
taking  care  of  the  souls  of  the  people.  For  myself,  I  have  no  such 
petty  concern  as  to  be  on  good  terms  with  that  or  any  other 
junto ;  my  business  I  took  to  be,  to  state  the  fact  and  the  troth, 
comprehensively  and  strongly,  whomever  it  might  displease  or 
please. 

"Yet  as  to  this  pleasing  and  displeasing,  you  really  seem, 
from  so  much  intercourse  and  favor  with  a  particular  class— the 
evangelical  church-people,  the  grossest  sycophants  of  power,  and 
defenders  of  the  whole  vast  system  of  corruption — to  have  come 
to  identify  them  with  everything  of  which  the  opinion  is  wordi 
regarding  in  the  land.  But  do  you,  indeed,  make  nothing  of  all 
that  mental  excitement,  that  augmenting  stream  of  opinion  and 
detestation,  and  that  gradual  course  of  events,  which  are  driving 
with  destructive  direction,  against  that  state  of  things  which  these 
devotees  to  everything  established  are  so  fervently  worshipping  ? 
Do  you  really,  as  I  suppose  they  do,  think  that  after  a  while  all 
this  will  be  quelled  and  sink  into  the  earth  or  go  off  in  vapor 
into  the  air  ;  to  leave,  in  tranquil  permanence,  just  the  order  of 
things  which  Wilberforce,  Vansittart,  ....  and  the  like,  make 
it  a  good  part  of  their  religion  to  defend  ?  I  ask  this  simply  in 
reference  to  the  point  of  jpoScy,  in  a  writer's  making  no  scruple 
of  showing  himself  the  enemy  of  that  system,  when  he  is  on 
topics  which  carmot  be  treated  comprehensively  without  some  kind 
of  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  presiding  power  and 
institutions  of  the  country  have  affected  the  matters  in  questicm. 

''  You  remonstrate  against  <  confining  and  revolting  peculiarities  J 
Peculiarities  ?  that  should  imply  something  in  which  a  man  haa 
very  few  to  partake  or  coincide  with  him.  Think  of  this !  as 
applied  to  my  opinion,  relatively,  for  instance,  to  the  effect  whioh 
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the  Bitablished  Church  has  had  on  the  knowledge  and  religion 
of  the  mass  of  the  English  people  for  several  ages  back !  or, 
to  my  estimate  and  remarks,  as  to  what  one-tenth  part  of 
the  several  thousands  of  millions  sterling  which  the  state  has 
expended  in  toor,  during  the  past  century,  would  haVe  done,  if 
applied  to  the  direct  improvement  of  the  people  !  Revolting  pe- 
culiarities !     What  company  can  you  have  been  keeping  ?" 

In  the  autumn  of  1819,  Foster  spent  several  weeks  in  an  excar- 
sioD  to  the  most  remarkable  points  of  the  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall coast.  In  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Hughes,  on  his  way  home 
(dated  Ufracombe,  Sept.  21,  1819),  he  says,  "  A  very  loud  inter- 
nal  admonition  urges  my  return  to  the  dreaded  business  of  men- 
tal and  literary  task- work.  I  shall  be  very  glad,  however,  to 
have  made  this  long  excursion,  through  scenes  which  I  had  very 
often  greatly  wished  to  see,  and  with  no  immediate  hope ;  much 
less  could  I  have  any  anticipation,  that  a  person  whom  1  had 
never  seen  nor  heard  df,  a  few  months  previously,  should  make 
me  the  liberal  ofler  of  taking  a  circuit  of  five  or  six  hundred 
miles,  entirely  at  his  expense.  The  offer  was  made  in  so  per- 
fectly  easy  and  unostentatious  a  manner,  and  the  course  of  the 
tour  was  so  perfectly  the  thing  that  I  had  long  wished,  that  I  had 
not  a  moment's  hesitation,  provided  my  good  wife's  health  would 
allow  my  going  so  far  and  long  from  home.  The  luxury  has  heen 
very  great,  of  beholding  so  many  scenes  of  land  and  sea,  and  rocks, 
castles,  and  other  antiquities,  under  the  advantage  of  constantly 
favorable  weather,  good  health,  and  providential  protection  against 
all  disastrous  and  even  incommodious  incidents.  If  I  live  to  do 
something  more  in  the  way  of  attempting  to  instruct  the  public, 
I  have  no  doubt  this  series  of  beautiful  and  magnificent  visions 
will  contribute  now  and  then  something  in  the  way  of 
ornament  or  illustration." 

The  Essay  on  the  Evils  of  Popular  Ignorance  was  ] 
in  1820,  and  in  the  autumn,  Mr.  Foster  began  to  revise  it  for  a 
second  edition,  a  task  which  occupied  him  for  several  months. 
"  You  will  envy  the  felicities  of  quill  driving,"  he  says,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Stokes  (March  15, 1821),  «  when  I  confess  to  you,  that 
ever  since  before  I  wrote  to  you,  perhaps  about  the  end  of  Octo- 
"ber,  I  have  literally  been  at  the  very  job  which  I  then  mentioned 
I  had  begun,  and  which  is  at  this  very  hOur  several  weeks  short 
of  its  termination.  I  have  actually  been  at  it  without  intermis. 
sion,  or  leisure  to  read  a  newspaper^  review  or  anything  elss* 
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And  I  am  quite  certain  I  never  underwent  the  same  qmndty  of 

hard  labor  within  the  same  number  of  weeks  together  in  raj 
whole  life.  On  entering  thoroughly  into  the  job,  with  a  deter- 
mination to  work  it  so  that  I  should  ttever  have  any  more  trouble 
about  it,  I  found  it  such  a  business  as  I  had  little  reckoned  upon. 
My  principle  of  proceeding  was  to  treat  no  page,  sentence,  or 
word,  with  the  smallest  ceremony ;  but  to  hack,  split,  twist, 
prune,  pull  up  by  the  roots,  or  practise  any  other  severity  on 
whatever  I  did  not  like.  The  consequence  has  been  alterations 
to  the  amount  very  likely  of  several  thousands.  There  is  no 
essential  change,  however,  on  a  large  scale  ;  the  series  of  thoughts 
is  the  same,  but  with  innumerable  modifications  of  adjustment 
and  expression  ;  and  with  so  many  small  and,  here  and  there, 
considerable  enlargements,  that  the  Essay  on  Popular  Ignoranoe 
has  distended  itself  under  the  process,  and  notwithstanding  many 
condensations,  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  pages.  The 
printing  of  this  is  nearly  completed  ;  the  introductory  part  of  the 
Missionary  Discourse  has  undergone  a  similar  handling  ;  but  the 
printer  having  lately,  at  my  remonstrance,  very  much  accelerated 
his  part  of  the  business,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  pass,  with  very 
slight  operations,  over  more  than  the  latter  half  of  the  said  dis- 
course. I  must  let  it  take  its  fortune,  on  the  strength  of  the  rigo^ 
rous  discipline  given  to  all  the  preceding  portion  of  the  volume. 
It  is  a  sweet  luxury,  this  book-making  ;  for  I  dare  say  I  could 
point  out  scores  of  sentences  each  one  of  which  has  cost  me  teve* 
rd  hours  of  the  utmost  exertion  of  my  mind  to  put  it  in  the  state 
in  which  it  now  stands,  after  putting  it  in  severai  other  forms,  to 
each  one  of  which  I  saw  some  precise -objection,  which  I  could, 
at  the  time,  have  very  distinctly  assigned.  And  in  truth,  there 
are  hundreds  of  them  to  which  I  could  make  objections  as  they 
now  stand,  but  I  did  not  know  how  to  hammer  them  into  a  better 
form." 

At  Michaelmas,  1821,  Foster  removed  from  Downend  to  Sta- 
pleton,  within  three  miles  of  Bristol.  To  a  residence  in  the  city 
itself  he  had  a  most  decided  dislike,  partly  on  the  SQore  of  health, 
and  partly  from  dread  of  idle  morning  visitors. 

In  the  following  year  (1822),  he  complied  with  the  solicitations 
of  his  friends  in  Bristol,  to  deliver  a  lecture  onoe  a  fortnight  at 
Broadmead  Chapel.  It  was  so  arranged  as  to  interfere  as  little 
as  possible  with  the  services  in  other  places  of  worship,  by  which 
means  an  audience  was  formed,  which,  though  not  numerous, 
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contained  probably  a  greater  proportion  of  intelligent  and  educated 
persons  than  moelt  single  congregations  could  have  furnished. 
The  preacher  was  aware,  that  he  was  addressing  friends,  or  per- 
sons who,  from  their  knowledge  of  him  as  an  author,  felt  no  ordi- 
nary interest  in  listening  to  his  instructions.  He  acceded  to  un- 
dertake  this  service  perhaps  with  greater  readiness  from  having 
previously  formed  the  intention  of  publishing  a  volume  of  Dis- 
courses.  "  If  I  can  bring  myself,"  he  says  to  Mr.  Hughes  (April 
27, 1821),  "  some  time  hence  to  the  business  of  writing  once  more, 
I  think  the  next  attempt  must  be,  a  volume  of  Discourses,  or  Ser- 
mons  turned  Essays,  in  default  of  my  having  done  an3rthing  of 
consequence  for  so  long  a  time  in  the  pulpit."  To  another  friend 
he  says,*  "  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1  was  requested  by  a 
sort  of  association  of  friends  in  the  city  to  undertake  a  lecture 
(that  is  to  say,  a  sermon)  once  a  fortnight  to  a  congregation  quite 
miscellaneous,  and  in  the  most  perfect  sense  of -the  word,  vokm^ 
tary.  This  was  much  the  kind  of  thing  that  I  could  have  wished, 
under  my  physical  incompetence  to  the  usual  frequency  of 
what  is  called  staied  service — ^together  with  my  indisposition  and 
consciously  deficient  adaptedness  to  it.  As  to  the  studious  part 
of  the  concern,  however,  this  one  discourse  a  fortnight  cost  me  as 
much  labor  perhaps  as  it  is  usual  to  bestow  on  the  five  or  six  ser« 
mons  exacted  in  the  fortnight  of  a  preacher's  life.  If  I  shall  have 
competent  health  for  tlie  required  labor  of  composition,  I  may 
probably  try  to  put  a  selection  of  these  discourses  into  the  shape  of 
a  printed  volume  or  more,  in  the  course  of  time."  A  few  months 
later,  he  repeats  his  intention  of  publishing,  but  adds,  "  It  will  be 
most  slow  and  oppressive  toil."f 

At  the  end  of  two  years,  Mr.  Foster  found  that  his  state  of 
health  would  only  allow  of  his  delivering  a  monthly  lecture.  "  I 
had  fully  made  up  my  mind,"  he  informs  Mr.  Hill,  "  to  an  en- 
tire discontinuance  of  that  service.  But  after  having  signified  so, 
I  had  one  evening  a  *  deputed '  party  of  the  Bristol  friends  here, 
to  persuade  me  to  the  contrary  ;  to  persuade,  as  the  first  object, 
a  continuance  as  before,  once  a  fortnight ;  and  failing  of  that,  in 
the  next  place,  to  continue  the  service  at  least  once  a  month  ;  to 
which  latter  appointment  I  was  not  able  to  refuse  acceding.  And 
therefore,  for  this  year,  so  it  is  to  be.  You  ask  whether  '  the 
end  was  better  than  the  beginning.'  If  simply  the  last  discourse 
be  the  point  of  the  question,  I  think  I  may  answer  in  the  afiirma- 
*  July  3, 1822.  f  To  Mr.  Hill,  No?:,,  1822. 
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tive.  I  hiMl  a  splendid  subject — the  three  MeAodists  of  Babylon 
in  the  'fiery  furnace;'  and  perhaps  I  thought,  and  perhape 
some  of  the  auditors  thought,  that  I  did  it  tolerable  justice.  This 
was  no  appropriate  Chistraas  subject ;  but  I  began  by  briefly 
'  showing  cause  '  why  no  special  regard  was  due  to  the  day."* 
On  Mr.  Hall's  settling  in  Bristol  he  at  once  relinquished  this  en- 
gagement.  '*  I  have  made  an  end  of  lecturing,"  he  tells  Mr. 
Stokes  ;  <^  it  had  been,  from  the  first  movement  of  the  question 
of  Hall's  coming,  my  determination  to  do  so,  in  that  event ;  such 
a  service  appearing  to  me  altogether  superfluous,  and  even  bor- 
denng  on  impertinent.  I  shall  now  have  very  little  preaching 
ever,  probably,  any  more ;'  and  shall  apply  myself,  as  well  as  I 
can,  to  the  mode  of  intellectual  operation,  of  which  the  results 
may  extend  much  further  and  last  much  longer. "f 

Mr.  Foster's  pen,  however,  even  before  the  termination  of  the 
Lectures,  had  not  been  wholly  unemployed  for  the  public.     Not 
to  mention  his  contributions  to  the  Eclectic  Review,  it  was  during 
this  period  that  he  wrote  a  theological  essay  which,  in  point  of 
direct  religious  utility,  has  been  surpassed  by  none  of  his  writings 
— ^his  Introduction  to  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion. 
"  Between  two  and  three  years  since,  at  least,"  he  informs  Mr. 
Sheppard,:^  "  I  promised  Mr.  CoUms,  of  Glasgow,  to  write  a  piece 
or  two  fer  his  reprints  of  some  of  the  valuable  older  religious 
books,  of  which  he  has  already  republished  a  considerable  num. 
her,  with,  in  each  instance,  a  prefixed  essay  by  one  or  other  of 
our  ccmtemporary  manufacturers  of  composition.     Not  without 
some  reluctance  on  my  part,  he  fixed  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress on  me.     I  was  soon  to  write  the  introductory  essay  (or 
whatever  such  a  nondescript  kind  of  thing  ought  to  be  called),  and 
he  would  soon  print  the  book.     He  did  his  part  with  a  despatch, 
not  at  all  pleasing  to  me,  and  actually  the  whole  large  edition 
has  been  lying  as  dead  stock  in  the  warehouse  for  two  years,  in 
default  of  my  task  being  performed.     Again  and  again  he  has 
written,  and  I  have  been  too  much  ashamed  even  to  answer  his 
letters,  though  expressed  in  the  most  mild  and  friendly  spirit. 
Bad  health,  to  which  I  find  that  mental  labor  is  just  poison  (to 
use  a  Scotch  adverb),  has  been  in  alliance  with  my  horror  of 
composition — and  so  the  procrastination  has  gone  on,  one  six 

•  To  Mr.  Hill,  January  26,  1824.  f  To  Mr.  Stokes,  Jan.  3, 1820. 

J  To  Mr.  Sheppard,  May  10, 1825. 
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montlui  after  anodwr,  while  I  have  felt  ashamed,  and  mortified^ 
and  aelf-reproaohed,  at  being  thus  the  cause  of  a  very  serious  loss, 
in  the  plain  trade  sense,  to  Chalmers  and  Collins.  At  last,  how- 
ever,  these  feelings,  together  with  the  excellent  man's  expostula- 
tions and  remonstrances,  have  had  the  eflfect  of  driving  me  to  try 
an  attempt  at  the  unwelcome  service,  and  I  have  been  for  a 
number  of  weeks  at  the  task,  and  a  most  melancholy  one  it  has 
been,  both  for  slow,  hard  toil,  and  the  little  value  of  the  result." 
To  Mr.  Hill,  he  says  (July  1),  "  In  my  last  I  befooled  myself 
once  again  in  my  reckoning  about  the  termination  of  the  task 
work.  That  great  event  is  still  several  weeks  off,  three  at  least; 
probably  more.  There  have,  to  be  sure,  been  sundry  days  of 
interrupted  or  remitted  industry ;  but  mainly,  I  have  been  at  it. 
I  find  far  more  revision  and  correction  necessary  in  transcribing 
for  the  press  than  I  had  expected,  notwithstanding  the  wanuog 
of  all  former  experience.  Several  parts  thus  far  I  have  had  to 
write  anew  and  differently;  muior  corrections  to  an  endless 
amount.  The  thing  will  be  longer  than  I  had  thought  or  in- 
tended ;  it  will  be  as  much,  probably,  as  120  pages.  My  fMSter 
from  Glasgow  was  here  a  few  days  since,  and  seemed  to  be  con- 
tent to  put  the  cudgel  in  the  comer,  on  finding  that  the  thing  was 
handjide  almost  done.  To  think  how  much  ado,  of  talkingi  fret- 
ting, pacing  the  room  morning  and  night,  pleading  excuse  from 
preaching  and  visiting,  setting  aside  of  plans  fi>r  South  Wales, 
dec,  &c., — and  all  fer  what  ? — a  preface  to  Doddridge's  Rise 
and  Progress !  And  a  preface  bearing  no  reference  to  the  book 
— a  preface  having  absolutely  no  assignable  object  or  topic! 
Indeed,  this  last  circumstance  of  having  no  object,  has  been  one 
of  the  grand  grievances.  If  one  has  a  topic,  there  is  some  defi- 
nite thing  to  aim  at.  But  when  it  is  just  saying,  <  You,  all  of 
you,  aught  to  he  religious  f  you  are  on  a  ground^  where  you  have 
no  pathway,  no  direction,  no  one  thing  to  drive  at ;  one  thing 
might  just  as  well  be  said  as  another ;  it  is  matter  of  chance  what 
you  shall  think  to  say;  and  often  you  are,  that  is,  I  am»  in* 
perfect  vacancy,  and  have  nothing  to  say.  Save  me  ever  hence 
forward  from  the  ground  of  flat,  interminable  oommon-plaoe !' 
In  the  following  October,  he  informs  the  same  friend,  "  That  lag 
which  I  had  confidently  reckoned  on  getting  through  by  April} 
by  May,  by  June,  and  lastly,  time  enough,  at  all  events,  to  rerisit 
you  in  Pembrokeshire,  held  me  till  about  six  weeks  ago,  when  I 
sent  the  last  few  pages  to  bring  the  thing  through  the  press.    It 
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Ittetehed)  and  thinned,  and  languished  out  to  the  length  of  about 

160  printed  pages I  have  a  very  moderate  estimate  Of 

the  performance,  except  in  point  of  correctness  and  condensation. 
it  was  almost  all  labored  at  under  a  miserable  feeling  of  contract 
tion  and  sterility.  Still  I  venture  to  think  there  are  parts  of  it 
tor  which  it  must  be  the  fault  of  the  readers  if  they  be  not  the 
better.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be  induced  to  do,  on  a 
much  mere  confined  scale  of  extent,  another  thing  or  two  for  the 
same  employers.  But,  indeed,  I  shall  have  to  see  whether  they 
will  ask  me."  .... 

In  all  the  relations  of  domestic  life,  Mr.  Foster  found  afnpla 
cause  for  satisfaction  and  gratitude  ;  but  during  his  residence  at 
Downend,  the  uncertain  tenure  of  the  purest  of  earthly  enjoyments 
was  painfully  indicated  by  the  state  of  Mrs.  Foster's  health,  which 
often  excited  coi|sideraUe  apprehension.  His  own  frame,  also,  as 
the  preceding  extracts  show,  had  suffered  not  slightly  from  long- 
continued  and  jsevere  mental  application.  It  was,  however,  not  till 
a  few  years  after  their  removal  to  Stapleton,  that  the  family  circle 
was  broken  by  the  removal  of  their  only  son.  His  education  was 
carried  on  at  home  (a  short  period  excepted),  till  he  was  placed 
under  Mr.  Bullar's  care,  at  Southampton.  Here  he  continued 
till  the  spring  of  1835,  when  symptoms  of  incipient  disease,  ac- 
companying a  too  rapid  growth,  occasioned  his  return  to  the  parental 
tcot '  It  is  the  testimony  of  his  highly  respected  instructor,  that 
he  was  **  a  boy  of  good  parts,  and  of  a  strong  and  clear  undef • 
standing,  but  a  most  remarkably  reserved  disposition.  Of  the 
disooursesr  which  he  heard,  and  of  the  other  religious  instruction 
that  he  habitually  received,  he  always  gave  so  clear  and  well- 
arranged  an  account  as  to  prove  that  he  both  attended  to  and  un- 
derstood  them."*  In  a  few  months  he  appeared  so  far  recovered 
that  his  parents  ventured  to  place  him  in  the  Protestant  Dissenters' 
Grammar  School  at  Mill  Hill.  *'  I  hope  John  and  you,"  his  father 
writes  to  the  editor,  "  will  be  under  the  same  roof  about  twenty 
hours  after  the  time  that  I  am  writing  this  note.  I  cannot  at  all 
pretend  to  say  whereabouts  in  the  classes  he  will  be  properly  en- 
tered. A  few  quei^ions  of  the  tutors  to  himself  as  to  what  he  has 
done,  will  soon  determine  the  matter.  I  am  sorry  that  he  will  not 
eommeuc^  on  higher  ground.  From  the  want  of  any  school 
doling  many  of  his  earlier  years,  and  from  partly  my  indolence 

•  Lay  Lectures  on  Christian  Faith  and  Practice,  by  Johw  Bum.a», 
Southampton,  1844,  p.  49S, 
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and  partly  my  occupations,  he  did  not  begin  the  course  of  any* 
'  thing  to  be  called  learning  till  long  after  the  proper  time  of  his 
boyhood.  And  indolence  has  been,  as  to  himself,  rather  too  pal- 
pable a  quality  he  has  inherited  from  me.  Any  unadroitness 
which  he  may  betray  at  first,  will  be  fairly  in  part  attributable  to 
his  having  been  really  and  physically  disabled  for  application  for 
the  greatest  part  of  the  last  three  months.  I  had  intended  to  hare 
kept  him  in  hard  exercise  during  the  interval  between  his  leaving 
.  Southampton  and  going  to  Mill  Hill ;  but  the  illness  that  brought 
him  prematurely  home,  and  the  subsequent  long  debility  from 
which  he  is  but  barely  nowrecovered,  would  have  made  that  im- 
possible, even  if  it  had  not  been  judged  beneficial  for  him  to  go 
on  the  long  visit  to  Bourton,  and  if  I  had  not  been  all  this  while 
imserably  occupied  about — you  know  what."* 

After  having  been  at  Mill  Hill  only  a  few  weeks,  he  relapsed 
into  debility,  accompanied  by  cough  and  the  rupture  of  a  blood- 
vessel. A  visit  to  Lyme  appeared  to  be  of  some  service,  and  be 
regained  somewhat  of  his  strength  before  the  approach  of  winter, 
but  was  still  incapable  of  any  considerable  exertion.  Though 
by  taking  every  precaution  the  progress  of  disease  was  in  a 
measure  retarded,  the  symptoms  reappeared  more  decidedly  in  the 
ensuing  spring  and  summer.  <<  You  kindly  inquire  after  our  John," 
Mr.  Foster  writes  to  Mr,  Hill,  "  whom  the  Sovereign  hand  has 
stricken.  He  returned  hither,  by  a  tedious  and  painful  joiimey, 
afler  a  sojourn  of  ten  weeks  on  the  coast,  reduced  to  much  greater 
weakness  than  when  he  went.  It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  have 
made  the  experiment,  but  it  has  been  of  no  avail.  He  is  unable 
to  walk  up  stairs  to  bed,  and  is  as  thin  and  pallid  as  almost  it 
seems  possible  for  a  living  person  to  be.  The  plain  and  mournful 
truth  is,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  probability  of  anything 
now  to  follow  but  a  gradual  decline,  or  a  sudden  fall  into  the 
bed  of  dust. 

"  How  melancholy  it  is  to  behold  him  thus  evidently  sinking 
under  the  fatal  pressure !  And  I  am  anxiously  concerned  that 
his  dear  mother,  in  her  feebleness  of  body,  with  a  spirit  habit- 
ually tending  to  droop,  and  so  long  oppressed,  and  almost  exhaust- 
ed by  care,  and  vigilance,  and  hopelessness  for  him,  should  not 
also  be  reduced  to  such  debility  as  would  become  serious  illness. 
"  In  this  extinction  of  all  hope  of  his  life,  our  chief  solicitude 
is  respecting  his  higher  and  future  interests.  His  situation  has 
^  •To  the  Editor,  July  25, 1825. 
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not  been  declared  to  him  in  the  roost  plain  and  absolute  tenn%  bul 
strongly  intimated ;  and  I  believe  his  own  internal  presages  are 
to  the  same  efiect.  But  I  feel  it  my  painful  duty  to  lay  aside, 
without  further  delay,  all  equivocal  language, — ^not,  however, 

expecting  he  will  feel  any  surprise He  has  been  a  good 

boy,  remarkably  free  from  all  but  the  very  minor  faults  of  moral 
character ;  of  sober  disposition,  perfectly  obedient,  and,  I  believe, 
of  good  intention.  That  such  a  mind  should  feel  any  violent 
sense  of  guilt,  or  overwhelming  terrors  of  divine  justice,  it  would 
be  out  of  all  consistency  to  expect  or  require.  But  I  am  anxious 
that  he  should  feel  an  impressive  ^en^ra/  conviction  of  a  depraved 
and  unworthy  nature,  and  the  necessity  of  pardon  and  reconcilia- 
tioQ  through  Jesus  Christ ;  that  he  should  especially  be  sensible 
of  the  evil  and  guilt  of  a  deficient  love  and  devotion  to  God,  and 
of  the  indisposition  to  apply  the  thoughts,  desires,  and  earnest 
efforts  to  the  grand  business  of  life.  This  order  of  conviction  and 
solicitude  I  wish  and  pray  that  he  may  feel,  and  then,  after  a  life 
so  nearly  blameless,  in  a  practical  view,  I  should  be  greatly  con- 
soled and  assured.  My  apprehensions  of  the  extent  of  divine 
mercy,  and  of  the  terms  of  hope  and  safety  for  poor  mortals,  are 
widely  remote  from  the  austerity  of  the  systematic  divines." 
Within  little  more  than  a  month  from  the  date  of  this  letter,  the 
event  anticipated  took  place,  though  not  till  the  hearts  of  his  pa- 
rents had  been  relieved  from  their  deepest  anxiety,  and  delight- 
fully consoled  by  receiving  from  their  son  the  calm,  unreserved 
expressions  of  Christian  faith  and  hope.  Five  days  afler  his  do- 
cease,  his  father  wrote,  "  John  has  lefl  us  now  (all  but  his  wan, 
insensible  form),  no  more  to  return The  last  complete  sen- 
tence he  uttered  was,  *  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.'  This 
was  near  the  close ;  he  retained  his  faculties  till  within  the  very 
last  hour ;  then,  about  midnight,  seemed  to  sleep ;  and  expired,  I 

believe,  without  the  sense  of  suffering My  interest  in  the 

accumulation  of  valuable  books  in  this  room  will  be  sensibly  les- 
sened by  the  extinction  of  the  anticipation  of  their  being  hereafter 
a  source  of  instruction  and  gratification  to  him.  He  needs  now 
no  such  means  of  knowledge.  And  how  many  things  by  this 
time  he  knows,  which  no  books  can  tell !  Late  in  his  illness  he 
mentioned  it  as  one  pleasing  circumstance  in  the  idea  of  the  su- 
perior world,  that  knowledge  will  beam  into  the  soul  without  the 
dow  labor  of  difficult  acquisition."* 

•  To  the  Editor,  Oct.  10, 1826. 
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LETTERS. 

CYin.    TO  THE  REV.   JOSEPH   HUGHES. 

Dmcnend,  JVbv.  19, 161S, 
If T  DEAR  Friekd^ —  ....  I  reftlly  did  ^  <2art"  to  anticipate  siiccwb 
in  my  a^f^pJication  for  Howe's  Worka^  But  since  yoa  eeem  aa  ihatt  sul>- 
ject  as  impracticable  as  Captais  Ross  has  just  found  the  barrier  to  the 
entrance  so  confidently  expected  into  the  Pobr  Sea,  I  have  now  to  renew 
the  apj^catiop ;  ....  for  I  cannot  surrender  the  object  altogetfaer. 

....  It  is  consideiably  an  object  to  me  to  have  the  works  of  that 
man ;  but  it  is  also  a  condition  of  their  being  of  any  nnterial  use  to  me, 
to  have  them  in  the  older  form^  for  the  plain  good  reason  that  the  new 
edition  is  printed  in  a  type  too  email  for  the  weakness  of  my  eyes ;  1 
Qoold  not  read  such  a  book  an  hour  without  their  warnii^  me  to  shut  it 
i|p.    But  really  I  have  no  certaiiAy  that  you  wiB  not  take  this  far  mert 
yreteTKe,    You  have  quite  a  habit,  I  have  observed,  of  puttii^  such  a 
construction,  when  any  previously  formed  opinion  requires  to  be  main- 
tained by  that  interpretation.    You  never  really  believed,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  the  most  moderate  terms  in  which  I  deseribetf  it,  my  aBeged 
physical  difficulty  and  inconvenience  in  pubKc  speaking, — an  iBConveni- 
ence  of  which  all  the  imputations  of  pretence  and  caprice  aie  by  &r  the 
least  of  the  grievances.    The  same  imputation  of  pTefence  you  made,  I 
lecoUect,  on  my  alleged  reason  for  dec£ning,  some  time  laet  year  I  think, 
to  go  to  Horaley  to  meet  Dr.  Chalmers,  wh^  my  foot  was  swelled,  and 
fuider  medial  treatment  for  a  recent  accident  so  injurious  that  I  feel  the 
lad  efi^cts  of  it  at  this  very  hour,  after  an  hour's  walk,  and  fear  that  I 
■hall  foel  them  as  long  as  T  live.*    But  enough  of  this.     The  present 
object  is  to  obtain  a  copy  of  Howe's  Works  which  I  can  read  with  some 
degree  of  convenience ;  and  that  cannot  be  the  new  edition.    At  the 
same  time  I  must  acknowledge  that  there  is  with  me  another  pomt  of 
jkreierence  in  the  old  edition :  namely,  that  in  the  rtew  one,  I  recollect  the 
Editor  engaged,  as  a  favor  to  the  readers,  to  make  (and  I  suppose  he  did 
make)  some  little  tinkerings  of  the  long,  involved,  and  grolesqu^y-co^^ 
■tFUcted  sentences ;  a  thing  sufficiently  wanted  I  allow,  for  it  is  Q^^ 
wonderful  that  such  a  man  as  Howe  should  have  bungled  so  sadly  in 
^  matter  of  sentence-making.    But,  nevertheless,  I  should  prefer  having 

•  ••  Chalmers  was,  the  last  two  Sundays  and  the  intermediate  week,  at  or 
near  Horsley,  where  he  has  a  sister.  He  preached  on  both  these  Sunday* 
ftir  Winterbotham,  who  came  hither  with  a  gig  to  take  me  to  Horsley  in 
tha  iatermediate  week ;  but  in  the  state  my  foot  was  then  in,  I  felt  it  qui^ 
out  of  the  question  to  go  to  a  distance  fi-om  remedies  and  the  doctor.  If  the 
loti^er  end  had  permitted,  the  upper  might  assuredly  have  gained  very  coo- 
eiderable  advantage  from  the  sociefy  of  that  strong-minded  Scotehman.*-* 
Mr.  Foster  to  B.  8toke$,  Eaq.,  Bourton,  May,  1817. 
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biB  paragraphs  just  as  he  had  made  them,  to  any  Editor's  nctifieattoii 
of  them, — a  preference,  however,  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  felt  bf 
any  gentleman  of  the  literary  firm  of  Border  and  Hnghe%  the  Editon 
and  correctors  rf  Henry* s  Exposition. 

....  I  do  not  know  whether  it  may  at  all  avail  me  to  set  up  any 
defence  in  answer  to  your  impeachment  for  lavish  and  inexcusaUe  ex- 
pense in  matter  of  graphical  art ;  which  impeachment  would  have  been 
in  mach  stronger  terms  if  you  had  seen  aU  the  acquisitions  of  that  kind, 
with  an  inventory  of  prices.    My  defence  would  very  Ixmestly  begin 
with  an  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  the  accusation  to  some  certain 
extent,  and  an  avowal  of  most  sincere  intentions  of  reformation.    Old 
Conscience  has  often  been  saying  something  on  the  matter.    But  it  does 
not  by  any  means  identify  itself  in  its  terms  of  reprehension  with  the 
external  accuser,  as  to  the  degree  of  the  criminality.    For  one  thing, 
sapposing  the  indulgence  in  questicm  were  considered  as  a  mere  personal 
gratification,  I  have  to  say  that  during  the  period  of  this  luxurious  indul- 
gence (the  last  eight  or  nine  years)  I  have  been  in  all  other  personal 
expenses  far  below  any  other  man  I  know,  who  might  be  in  tolerable 
pecuniary  condition.     I  have  ....  cared  nothing  for  furniture,  or  any 
of  the  paraphernalia  of  what  is  called  genteel  life ;  and  especially  have 
spent  nothing,  v^th  about  one  solitary  exception,  in  the  great  luxury  of 
travelling,  while  all  around  me  have  been  making  excursions  of  i^easure, 
sad  of  pleasure  grafted  on  business,  in  this  direction,  and  in  that— to 
Ix)ndon,  or  Paris,  or  the  Lakes,  or  twenty  otiier  ways.    Directly  as  sub' 
stUutes  (and  substitutes  not  to  be  consumed  in  the  using)  for  such  indul- 
gences, some  of  my  graphical  purchases  have  been  made,  consisting,  as 
they  mainly  do,  x>f  scenery  and  antiquities.    "  I  cannot,"  I  have  said, 
"  make  the  Tour  of  the  Coast,  but  I  may  have  Darnell's,  and  Turner  and 
(^ke's  most  beautiful  views  of  the  aspects  of  tiiose  maritime  objects  and 
scenes ;  which  views,  besides,  may  be  beheld  by  fifty  other  persons  in 
succession,  and  will  retain  their  full  value  even  after  a  thousand  peqplo 
nuiy  have  seen  them."    And  so  of  other  fine  representative  works.    But 
Dw»y  of  the  fine  works  in  this  den,  such  as  Humboldt's  South  America, 
Hamilton's  Campi  Phlegraei  (which  you  saw),  Choiseul's  Greece,  &c., 
^•5  &c.,  are  representative  of  scenes  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of 
actual  inspection,  but  scenes  of  high  interest,  and  about  which  all  culti- 
^^sted  men  are  talking.    If  those  scenes  are  among  the  most  striking  and 
interesting  on  earth,  worth  remote  and  hazardous  journeys  (for  those  who 
cui  affi)rd  it)' to  see,  it  is  n  thing  of  no  small  value  for  a  man  to  have  at 
command,  for  fixing  their  images  in  his  own  mind,  and  the  minds  of  all 
cultivated  persons  around  him,  fine,  and  confessedly  faithful  dehneations 
of  them.    Why,  what  sort  of  deposition  would  it  be  as  to  the  quality,  for 
instance,  of  your  George's  opening  mind,  if  he  will  not  for  life  be  the 
better,  in  point  of  clear  conception  of  volcanoes  and  their  accessories,  for 
ba^  seen  Hamilton's  admirable  views  of  such  objects  ?    1  know  that 
to  me  such  a  thing  happening  in  my  boyhood  would*  have  been  of  val«« 
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lotUi  Iwv*  I  lefetX  that  tuch  amdluiries  give  die  meana  of  fendof 
cle«r  ideaa  ef  OHUiy  tlnngs  of  which  no  descriptioiis  can  give  clear  ideas. 
I  lepeat,  too^  the  aaaertitm  of  the  great  value  of  such  imagery,  throwD 
into  the  imagination  of  a  man  of  any  gemaa,  for  the  purposes  of  snob 
illfMtratioo,  aa  it  is  of  great  advants^ge  for  a  preacher,  or  any  other  iu- 
Btmetor,  to  be  able  spontaneoiiidy  to  mingle  in  his  discourse. 

Again,  yon  speak  of  thia  expense,  just  as  if  it  were  the  ofooZttts  cdKiui- 
lion  and  oonsitmplion  of  so  much  property ;  whereas  it  is  obviously  only 
the  loss  of  the  interest;  and  that  loss  to  be  set  against  all  the  good  which 
I  am  alleging.  Now,  if  I  had  been  in  the  habit,  during  a  number  ci 
years  past,  of  expending,  in  the  absolute  sense,  just  so  much  as  ihiU  vrUer* 
est,  in  journeys  to  see  remarkaUe  things,  with  a  trifling  addition  of  the 
ordinary  matters  of  polished  hfe,  &.c.,  &.c.,  I  do  believe  that  nobody  would 
ever  have  thought  of  calling  it  extravagance. 

....  I  am  tempted  to  say  (rather  ad  hominem)^  that  you  have  always 
appealed  to  me  much  less  sensible  than  is  almost  claioied  in  each  case 
(^  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  to  the  aspects  of  beanty  and  magnificeooe  in 
foal  Nature^  which  auch  works  are  meant  to  represent ;  and  just  so  muA. 
cf  the  defect  have  you  suffered  in  the  qualifications  of  an  orator. 

This  is  somewhat  more  than  enough  to  have  said  on  the  subject ;  imv 
is  all  this  meant  as  a  retractation  of  my  commencing  admission  of  excess 
in  this  indulgence  of  taste ;  nor  of  denial  that  I  have  many  a  time  beeu 
indignant  at  the  thought  of  the  heavy  bill  from  Patemoster-row,  whea 
OGcasions  have  occurred  on  which  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  been 
able  to  contribute  to  some  valuable  purpose  and  deserving  object  four 
half  guineas  instead  of  one. 

Methiaks  it  should  not  be  one  of  the  worst  indicationa  as  to  the  efiect 
of  these  luxuries,  that  I  am  thus  trying  with  ail  my  might  to  get  posses- 
sion, <^  an  easily  readable  copy  of  the  works  of  John  Howe.  But,  indeed, 
that  very  John  Puritan  Howe  (6*hame  on  him  i<x  railing  ior  ever  at  this 
so.  picttti^esque  a  planet)  was  exceedingly  delighted  witli  the  scenery  sod 
EQliquities  of  Italy,  whither  he  travelled  when  near  my  age ;  and,  had  his 
fortune  been  to  live  now,  he  would  most  certainly,  if  debarred  that  actual 
contemplation,  have  purchased  a  copy  of  Campi  Phlegraei,  and  of  Hake- 
weU'a  exquisite  Picturesque  Tour  of  Italy,  now  publishing. 

I  end  as  I  began,  with  Howe's  Works ;  pray  send  word  by  the  first 
opportunity  to  Thombury  to  have  the  book  packed  and  sent  as  aforesaid. 
It  will  be  mere  perversity  to  leave  it  there  till  any  such  remote  time  as 
yoB  ta^  of~^  next  summer."  By  being  soon  here,  it  may  before  that 
time  have  done  ever  so  much  good  service  to  me,  and  by  me  to  other 
people.  .... 


CIX.     TO   JOHN    SHEPPARD,   ESQ. 
[Relating  to  a  Manuscript  on  War,  1819.J 

Being  willing  to  assure  myself,  that  by  this  time  the  anxiety  of 
domestic  interest  is  so  much  remitted  as  to  allow  your  partial  return  to 
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filaniy  cchc^hb,  I  un  yezed  to  have  so  kng  detained  yoor  118., 
^specially  as  it  was  not  from  any  critical  propensity*  but  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  a  re-inspection,  that  I  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  it  agua. 
Nor  do  I  feel  any  promptingto  indulge  in  annotation.  Ido  notsee  what» 
ufoa  your  syOeniy  you  can  materially  mend  ot  iktefr.  I  still  qnestion  (ae 
yea  will  readily  suppose  without  my  saying  it),  whether  the  system  does 
not  approximate  too  near  quakerbm  to  be  quite  feaaiUe,  even  if  a  few  of 
the  bodies  politic  of  this  wicked  planet  were  better  disposed  than  any  of 
them  is.  But  any  rate,  the  essay  furnishes  a  great  deal  of  new  suggee* 
tioD,  argument,  and  illustrative  detail,  on  a  most  important  snkiject, 
which  wants  to  be  forced  into  discussion  by  all  manner  of  means,  and 
which  cannot  be  serums/y  discussed  without  some  advantage,  ei^iecially  in 
this  season  of  half-repentant  collapse  and  nausea,  after  the  fury  and 
intoxication  of  war. 

To  such  a  public  discussion,  I  think  your  performance  will  be  a 

valuable  contribution It  is  of  little  comparative  consequence, 

that  the  reader  does  not  coincide  in  a  number  of  the  subordinate  points, 
—that  he  is  dissentient  in  matters  of  mode  and  degreet — if  he  is  dmwn 
into  accordance  in  the  main  substance  of  the  principles,—- if  he  is  made 
to  feel,  that  this  whole  business  of  war  and  glory  must  be  tnusfened 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  statesman's  creed  and  morality  to  that  of  the 
Christian, — and  finds,  that  after  it  t«  so  transferred,  there  is  an  assignable 
&nQ  oi  theory  and  duty  marked  out  to  him,  much  short  of  quakerism, 
which  he  is  invincibly  compelled  to  regard  as  absurd. 

The  Peace  Society  has  quite  paralysed  itself,  for  any  extensive  utility, 
by  the  adoption  of  the  idle  non-resistance  notion.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  many  minds,  abhorring  the  war-madness,  but  yet  totally  unable  to 
accord  with  the  Quakers,  as  deeming  thsir  notions  a  dereliction  of 
common  sense,  will  be  gratified  to  find  betiveen  the  extremes,  something 
which  they  can  substantially  approve,  however  much  they  may  consider 
some  of  the  detail  as  matter  for  re-discussion.  I  think  the  work  cannot 
fail  to  do  some  good ;  at  the  same  time  you  are  most  perfectly  aware, 
how  UBstatesmanlike,  how  unheroic,  how  unpeetic,  and  all  that,  its  doc* 
trines,  and  scruples,  and  limitations,  will  look,  to  such  readers  as  the 
present  age  has  peculiarly  tended  to  form,  and  the  nominal  Christianity 
of  the  nation  has  very  little  served  to  correct. 


ex.    TO   JOHN    SHEPPARD,    ESQ. 
[On  the  decease  of  Bin.  B.] 

January  21,  1S20. 

Mt  dear  Sm, — When  I  last  left  your  house,  after  a  visit  exceedingly 

ioieresting  to  me,  I  ventured  to  hope  that  I  should  yet  again  see  your 

amiable  associate,  and  under  happier  circumstances  of  amended  health 

to  her,  and  alleviated  anxiety  to  you.    In  such  a  judgment  as  coukl  be 
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formed,  on  so  brief  and  transient  an  acquaintance,  she  appeared  to  me 
well  adapted  to  engage  and  retam  the  tenderest  affection  ;  and  I  should 
have  congratulated  yoar  union,  if  I  could  have  learnt  that  the  anticipa- 
tioin  of  thoee  best  qualified  to  judge,  were  in  favor  of  a  full  restoration 
of  her  health.  This  pleasure  was  denied  me,  but  yet  I  did  not  feel  in 
lier  company  the  omens,  that  this  my  first  interview  with  her  was  to  be 
the  last.  It  would  have  been  melancholy  to  have  received  her  extremely 
kind  attentions  with  such  a  presentiment.  I  subsequently  heard  of 
alternations  which  must  have  caused  you  a  most  painful,  habitual  appre- 
hensiveness ;  but  the  latest  accounts,  before  I  went  on  a  long  excursion 
to  the  south,  seemed  to  authorize  a  pleasing  hope ;  so  that  I  heard,  at 
length,  the  intelligence  of  the  fetal  event  with  a  degree  of  surprise ;  and 
it  is  even  still  difficult  for  me  to  realize  the  truth,  that  the  person,  whose 
ofdy  image,  in  my  mind,  bears  the  bloom  of  youth  and  the  living  expres- 
sion of  intelligence  and  kindness,  is  now  laid  cold  and  silent  in  the  dusl. 

But,  indeed,  it  is  not  she  that  is  laid  there  ;  and  if,  in  your  indulgence 
of  pensive  thought,  you  follow  her  thither,  but  so  often  in  proportion  to 
the  frequency  of  the  ascent  to  follow  her  to  another  region,  as  that  dead 
form  is  less  the  essential  being  of  your  departed  friend  than  her  l^appy 
spirit  is, — ^what  a  grand  predominance  you  will  have  of  the  bright  over 
the  gloomy  contemplations  !  It  is  true,  that  affection  cannot  consent  to 
any  disparagement  of  even  the  dead  form  of  the  beloved  object ;  it  will 
hover  tenderly  over  its  bed  in  the  dust !  well,  but  let  faith  be  there  too ; 
and  then  even  there  also  the  contemplation  becomes  bright,  on  hearing 
Him  that  has  the  keys  of  death  say,  "  I  will  raise  it  up  at  the  last  day." 

It  is  delightful  that  you  can  dwell  with  decided  assurance  on  the  piety 
of  your  departed  associate.  You  can  thus  regard  her  as  having  passed 
beyond  the  very  last  of  the  pains  and  sorrows  appointed  to  her  existence 
by  her  Creator,  as  looking  back  on  them  all,  and  having  entered  on  an 
eternity  of  unmingled  joy  ;  as  having  completed  a  short  education  for  a 
higher  sphere  and  a  nobler  society ;  as  having  attained  since  she  was 
your  companion,  and  by  the  act  of  ceasing  to  be  so,  that  in  comparison 
with  which  the  whole  sublunary  world  is  a  trifle ;  as  having  left  your 
abode  because  her  presence  was  required  among  the  blessed  and  exalted 
servants  of  the  supreme  Lord  in  heaven. 


CXI.   TO   JOHN   EASTHOPE,   ESQ. 

Downend,  April  27, 1820. 
My  dear  Sir, — ^I  cannot  express  to  you  with  how  much  mortification 
it  is  this  time  my  ill  fortune  to  write  to  you. 

At  this  tedious,  heavy  job,  which  has  occupied'me  so  long,  I  have  been 
doing  my  best  for  a  number  of  weeks  past,  with  a  confidence  entertained, 
till  witliin  the  last  seven  or  eight  days,  that  I  could  force  it  to  a  con- 
clusion by  the  end  of  this  month.    But  within  this  last  number  of  days 
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(within  abont  the  time  9inee  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Stdus),  I  have  tamak  it 

perfectly  impossible,  with  every  other  stimulus  to  impel  me,  uui  the 
strong  additional  one  of  anticipating  to  meet  him  at  your  house,  abso 
lutely  impossible  to  make  anything  like  such  progress,  ot  half  such 
progress,  as  1  had  promised  myself.  That  assurance  to  myself  WM 
made,  not  on  a  reckoning  of  more  diligence  (for  I  was  already  fceepiag 
hard  at  it),  but  in  the  expectation  that  I  should  find  less  to  alter  in  the 
last  portion  of  the  job.  But  since  that  time  I  have  found  the  obstructiooa 
seem  to  grow  still  more  obstinate  than  before ,  it  has  been  literally 
inarching  by  the  -means  of  cutting  my  way  through  an  entangled 
thicket.  I  have  been  confounded  to  find  how  much  absolutely  must  be 
altered  in  almost  every  page ;  partly  to  make  the  general  drift  direct  and 
obvious,  partly  in  making  the  sentences  individually  clear  and  intelligi* 
ble,  partly  in  making  the  relation  and  junctures  of  the  thoughts  more 
correct  and  strict,  partly  in  compressing  the  language,  and  1  might  say, 
partly  many  things  more.  All  these  matters  of  process  I  have  found  on 
my  hands  at  once,  in  paragraph  after  paragraph,  with  only  here  and 
there,  very  rarely,  a  bit  of  clear  ground  of  the  extent  of  two  or  three 
sentences.  I  have  fretted  and  wondered,  but  this  was  of  no  use  ;  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  ipork.  It  would  not  do  to  say,  It  shall  even  go 
as  it  is.  I  knew  the  captiousness  of  readers,  and  the  spite  of  critics  too 
well  for  that.  And  for  the  thing  itself,  independently  of  those  considei»* 
tioDs,  it  was  desirable  not  to  let  anything  go  defective  and  wrong,  if  it 
were  possible  to  set  it  right ;  whicii  I  never  despair  of  being  able  to 
effect  in  the  long  run,  though  at  first  I  cannot  at  ajl  see  or  guess  how 
I  have  also  wished  to  do  the  thing  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  manner  to 
need  no  alterations  in  case  of  another  edition.  It  is  very  unfair  to  the 
purchasers  of  the  first,  not  to  make  a  diligent  efibrt  to  secure  the  point. 
Id  that  respect,  though  not  intentionally  at  the  time,  I  sinned  very  deeply 
in  my  first  job  of  book-making ;  and  was  self-admonished  to  be  very 
careful  to  avoid  the  same  transgression  in  any  future  instance. 

....  You  are  very  kind  in  assuring  me  a  quiet  room  for  Bh<^work 
at  Finchley ;  but  really  it  would  be  altogether  out  of  the  question  to 
pretend  to  perform  the  inevitable  task  anywhere  but  on  the  shop-board 
in  this  garret,  where  I  keep  at  it  the  whole  substance  of  the  day.  It 
would  be  in  contravention  to  the  whole  attractions  of  sociality  and 
friendship,  and  the  whole  object  of  my  visiting  London,  to  spend  much 
timd  there  in  such  business.  An  hour  or  two  of  the  morning  would  be 
all  that  could  go  to  it,  and  that  is  precisely  the  part  of  the  day  in  which 
I  am  always  the  least  up  to  the  working  pitch.  ... 


CXIT.    TO   THE   REV.   JOSEPH   HUGHES. 

Doumend,  1821. 
Mt  D£ab  Fkiejo), — A  packet  to  the  printer  may  convey  a  few  lines 
twe  addressed  to  the  jptAZ>Zic,--that  monster  of  a  reader  to  which  the 
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■nthcsr  it  willing  to  attribute  some  hundred  thousand  eyes.  But  I  htre 
not  time  to  say  much,  for  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  been  much 
harder  tasked.  A  great  tardiness  of  the  press  has  thus  far  been  a  real 
adyantage  to  me,  or  at  least  to  the  job  in  hand.  With  the  first  third 
part,  or  so,  of  the  Essay  now  reprinting,  I  was  never  anything  near 
satisfied,  any  more  than,  it  seems,  the  readers  are.  It  was  began  (on 
the  mere  force  of  a  determination  to  do  something  at  any  rate)  in  a 
dreary  season  of  the  year,  which  always  has  a  malignant  influence  on 
my  mental  faculties ;  and  prosecuted  a  great  way  on  under  the  notion 
of  making  it  only  a  long  discourse.  For  more  than  two  months  past  I 
have  been  ap)>lying  my  whole  strength,  to  make  it  what  I  can  be  content 
€nr  it  to  remain,  without  any  future  alteration.  And  never  was  labor 
more  truly  in  vain,  if  I  have  not  very  greatly  improved  this  first  third 
part :  but  indeed  I  know  I  have  greatly  mended  it.  As  it  now  stands,  it 
is  more  than  half  a  re-composUion ;  and,  as  all  the  alterations  and  addi- 
tions were  to  be  adjusted  constantly  into  the  old  train  of  the  composition, 
the  labor  has  probably  been  more  than  would  have  been  required  to 
write,  independently,  as  muQh  as  the  whole.  Many  of  the  ideas  have 
been  more  clearly  expressed,  the  seqvence  has  been,  in  various  instances, 
made  more  obvious,  and  here  and  there  a  sparkle  has  been  struck,  even 
from  the  cold  opaque  flint  of  tointer,  or  the  more  cold  and  opaque  sab- 
stance  of  the  subject.  The  quantity  added  will  probably  make  120 
pages  of  the  first  edition  run  to  as  much  as  150  or  160  of  the  new. 
But  the  language  has  been  compressed,  while  the  topics  have  been  di- 
lated. The  job,  in  short,  has  been  so  worked,  that  I  shall  now  feel  a 
most  perfect^  immovable  assurance  that  any  further  complaints  of  o^ 
scurity,  involvement,  &.C.,  &c.,  will  be  but  proofs  of  the  reader's  want 
either  of  attention  or  capacity.  I  wish  to  believe  that  in  the  farther 
progress  I  shall  not  find  any  great  degree  of  correction  necessary;  and 
besides,  the  more  popular  and  stimulant  quality  of  the  topics  will  more 
easily  obtain  an  excuse  for  a  less  finished  composition.  Nor  can  iifM 
be  allowed  for  much  of  this  slow  labor ;  for  I  shall  be  very  desirons  not 
to  delay  the  printing. 

Holdsworth  sent  me  the  British  Review,  in  which,  in  the  terms,  **  ex- 
quisite precision  of  language,"  I  fancy  I  see  a  recognition  (and  the  only 
one  I  ever  have  seen  or  heard)  of  that  which  I  consider  as  the  advanta- 
geous peculiarity  of  my  diction ;  namely,  if  I  may  use  such  a  phrase, 
its  verity  to  the  ideas, — ^its  being  composed  of  words  and  constructions 
merely  and  directly  fitted  to  the  thoughts,  with  a  perfect  disregard  of 
any  general  model,  and  a  rejection  of  all  the  set  and  artificial  formalities 
of  phraseology  in  use,  even  among  good  writers  :  I  may  add,  a  special 
truth  and  consistency  in  all  language  involving  figure.  If  you  are  be- 
ginning' to  say,  "  Let  anotlier  praise  thee,  and  not  thyself,"  I  may  ask 
whether  it  should  not  be  an  excepted  case  when  that  "  other  "  has  not 
sense  to  see  anything  in  me  to  praise.  Quite  enough,  however,  of  the 
subject 
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CXIII.   TO  THE  KEY.   JOSEPH  HUGHES. 

Downend,  April  27,  1821. 
My  deab  FRi£ND,~-Mr.  Holdsworth  has  detached  and  sent  to  me 
the  haJf  of  a  letter  to  him  from  yoa,  relative  to  the  poor  "  book,"  which, 
it  seems,  after  all  the  care  and  toil  expended  upon  it,  is  still  obnozioofl 
to  so  many  inculpations. 

....  The  writer's  perfectly  knowing  his  own  meaning  may  some* 
times  deceive  him  as  to  what  will  be  the  reader's  perception ;  as  in  the 
instance  you  have- noted,  p.  169,  line  16, "  with  then  a  reflection,"  dtc. 
I  was  not  sensible  that  the  meaning  would  not  be  obviously  this^ — ^with 
a  reflection  then  made,  or  next  made,  on  himself,  as  being  that  bad  chsF* 
meter  himself; — a  right  judgment  first  made  of  the  badness  of  such  a 
disposition,  and  then,  next,  a  reflection  on  himself  as  chargeable  with 
that  wicked  disposition.* 

An  habitual,  an  historical,  I  do  invincibly  nauseate  and  abhor.  It  in- 
Mibly  produces  the  babyish  pronunciation,  an  istoricaly  an  ahituai. 
And  it  is  the  most  palpable  violation  of  consistency,  since  nothing  could 
look  and  sound  more  fooUsh  than  an  istory,  an  obit.  I  care  not  what 
authority  there  may  be  in  the  case ;  the  thing  is  on  the  face  of  it  absurd. 
"A  vast  deal  too^^  &c.,  is  certainly  a  good  deal  colloquial.  There 
&Te  a  number  of  things  in  the  volume  of  the  same  class ;  and  they  were 
deliberately  (and  not  inadvertently)  admitted,  from  a  detestation  of  a 
stately,  formal,  measured,  high-level  sort  of  style,  like  that  of  Robertson 
or  Blair.  Let  any  one  observe  how  often  this  sort  of  phrases  occurs  in 
the  prose  works  of  Dryden,  whose  style  is  perhaps  the  best  in  our  Ian  • 
goage,— except  in  some  points  of  mere  grammatical  correctness,  to 
which  the  times  he  wrote  in  had  not  quite  attained.  This  very  con- 
struction that  I  am  here  falling  into — ^  the  times  he  wrote  tJi,"  is  one 
of  the  kind  of  things  which  you, would  find  him  continually  using.  And 
nothing  can  be  more  tiresome  and  odious  than  the  perpetual  of  which 
and  in  which,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  occurrence  of  the  preposi- 
tion at  the  end  of  a  clause  or  sentence.  Away  with  this  stifl^,  pedantic 
formality !  Accordingly  I  have  here  and  there  ended  a  sentence,  or 
member  of  a  sentence,  with  a  preposition.  In  the  very  best  talking  such 
things  would  be  freely  admitted,  and  the  careful,  systematic  avoidance 
of  them  would  appear  a  foolish  affectation.  While  noting  such  matters, 
I  most  insist  on  your  observing  and  acknowledging  one  point  in  which 

*  "  The  habitual  indulgence  of  the  irascible,  vexatious,  and  malicious 
tempers,  to  the  plague  and  terror  of  all  within  reach,  scarcely  ever,  be- 
comes a  subject  of  judicial  estimate,  as  a  character  hateful  in  the  abstract, 
with  then  a  reflection  of  that  estimate  on  the  man's  own  self."— ^May  on 
Popular  Ignorance,  third  edit,  1834,  p.  145  ;  last  edit,  1846,  p.  112  {for 
them  read  then). 

In  the  first  edit.,  1820,  p.  123,  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  stood 
thus : — "  as  a  character  viewed  in  the  abstract,  with  then  a  reflection  of 
that  estimate  on  the  man's  own  self  to  whom  the  character  belongs." 
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I  excel  my  contamporaries.  I  give  ^greater  competence  and  power  to 
the  verb  and  participle;  making  them  often  express  the  sense  com- 
pletely, where,  according  to  the  ordinary  modes  of  writing,  a  botheration 
of  two  or  three  little  additional  words  would  have  heen  brought  in. 

Yoa  are  quite  right  in  some  of  your  comma  criticisms ;  but  I  do  not 
observe  that  in  any  of  the  instances  the  sense  is  perverted  or  obscured ; 
and  unless  that  were  the  case,  it  would  be  doing  mischief  to  note  them 
in  **  errata,"  because  tins  would,  at  the  reader's  first  glance,  give  a  sort 
of  insignificance  to  the  said  errata,  and  prev^it  his  noticing  particularly 
any  thing  that  might  be  corrected  there. 

As  to  punctuation,  considered  generally,  let  me  assure  you  that  there 
is  not,  and  there  cannot  be,  any  decided  and  practically  available  canon. 
If  you  would  attempt  to  follow  strictly  an  irUellectual  rule,  you  would 
only  make  your  page  almost  impossible  to  be  read ;  for  thai  would  re- 
quire you  sometimes  to  divide  one  single  line  into  several  bits,  and  then 
not  to  admit  one  stop  in  four,  five,  or  six  lines  together.  After  a  very 
few  rules  obviously  dictated  by  the  sense,  there  is  no  further  guide  for 
you  than  to  consider  what  pauses  a  person  reading  aloud  will  loant,  to  Mf 
him  conveniently  through  the  sentence.  As  to  the  comma  preceding,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  parenthesis,  I  have  adhered  to  that  singularity,  if  it  is 
such,  for  no  other  material  reason  than  simply  because  I  fell  into  this 
mode  without  much  thinking  about  it,  in  the  early  part  of  the  volume. 
At  the  same  time,  it  does  appear  to  me  to  be  a  proper  mode,  for  the  plain 
reason  that  a  reader  aloud,  or  a  speaker,  actually  does  and  must  make  a 
pduse  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  parenthesis.  But  perhaps  you  wiH 
say,  thai  the  graphical  mark  of  a  parenthesis  is  considered  as  being  itself 
the  mark  for  a  pause,  as  well  as  the  mark  for  a  distinct  thought  If  that 
be  the  truth,  and  a  settled  point,  my  practice  is  certainly  wrong. 

A  number  of  your  remarks,  you  would  be  fully  aware,  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  use  now  that  the  whole  thing  is  printed  and  ended ;  as  when, 
for  instance,  you  suggest  that  certain  associations  for  benevolent  pur- 
poses might,  in  one  place,  have  been  pertinently  alluded  to. 

In  one  expression  you  seem  to  impute  "  numerous  obscurities  "  to  the 
composition,  that  is,  to  the  meaning.  It  would  be  foolish  to  assume  that 
there  are  really  none,  in  a  book  of  which  so  large  a  proportion  consists 
of  reflections,  sentiments,  and  generalities,  many  of  them  of  a  nature 
remote  from  the  obviousness  of  common-place ;  but  I  must  keep  firmly 
to  my  text,  that  if  the  reader  thinks  the  obscurities  are  "  numerous,"  it 
is  very  much  his  ovm  fault. 

Very  great  pains  have  been  taken  with  the  **  Discourse  "  part  of  the 
book ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  account  the  last  paragraph  in  the  volume 
about  the  most  successful  sample  of  amendment  in  the  whole  of  it 
That  paragraph  had  not  from  the  first  satisfied  me.  The  object  was,  to 
pass  from  that  particular  topic,  from  the  one  specific  "  form  "  of  evil  (the 
paganism  of  the  East)  to  make  the  peroration  the  more  solemn,  the  more 
•.pplicable  to  dvijf  in  general,  and  to  every  one's  duly,  and  also  the  loan 
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of  tiie  Ducoarae,  by  directing  the  concluding  thoughts  to  the  great 
funeral  view  of  the  conflict  against  sin.  This  was  not,  I  always  felt, 
SQcc^fuUy  done  in  the  original  fonn.  The  transition  was  abrupt ;  and 
some  of  the  first  sentences  of  the  passage,  though  they  had  the  right 
maierial,  did  not  develope  it  clearly.  But  how  many  hours  of  the  utmost 
effort  of  my  mind  it  cost  to  put  the  paragraph  into  its  present  form ! 
What  an  efibrt  to  reduce  the  wide,  and  remote,  and  shadowy,  element 
of  the  thought  to  what,  I,  am  willing  to  belieye,  is  now  a  definite  exprae- 


*  FIRST   EDlTIOir. 

*|My  brethren,  against  this  pro- 
digious form,  and  against  the  whole 
dreadfal  power,  of  eril,  it  is  our  vo- 
cation to  be  engaged  in  the  war.  It 
were  in  vain  to  wish  to  escape  from 
the  condition  of  our  place  in  the  uni- 
verse of  God.  Amidst  the  darkness 
that  veils  from  us  the  state  of  that 
vast  empire,  we  would  willingly  be 
persuaded  that  this  our  world  may 
be  the  only  region  (excepting  that  of 
penal  justice),  where  tne  cause  of 
evil  is  permitted  to  maintain  a  con- 
test. Here  perhaps  may  be  almost 
its  last  encampment,  where  its  pro- 
longed power  of  hostility  may  be 
sufiered,  in  order  to  give  a  protracted 
display  of  the  manner  of  its  destruc- 
tion. Here  our  lot  is  cast,  on  a 
ground  so  awfully  pre-occupied ;  a 
calamitous  distinction  !  but  yet  a 
sublime  one,  if  thus  we  may  render 
to  the  eternal  King  a  service  in 
which  better  tribes  of  his  creatures 
may  not  share  ;  and  if  thus  we  may 
be  trained,  through  devotion  and 
conformity  to  the  celestial  Chief  in 
this  warfare,  to  the  final  attainment 
ctf  what  he  has  promised,  in  so  many 
illustrious  forms,  to  him  that  over- 
cometh.  We  shall  soon  leave  the 
region  where  so  much  is  in  rebellion 
^nst  our  Grod.  We  shall  go  where 
^tbat  pass  fVom  our  world  must 
present  tnemselves  as  from  battle,  or 
be  denied  to  mingle  in  the  eternal 
joya  and  triumphs  of  the  conquer- 
©"."—Pp.  131,  132. 


THIRD   EDITION. 

"  For  US,  and  our  period  of  time, 
there  is  not  only  this  one  grand  do- 
mination of  moral  evil,  standing  in 
hideous  tyranny  over  a  large  portion 
of  our  world ;  in  many  forms  of  more 
immediate  invasionof  ourselves,  that 
worst  enemv  maintains  a  powerful 
and  dreadful  presence.  We  require 
to  be  kept  in  a  habitual  and  alarming 
sense  of  the  fact,  that  the  one  thinar 
in  the  creation  which  surpasses  aU 
others  as  an  object  for  hatred,  is  here 
amidst  us,  and  all  around,  in  many 
diversities  of  'malignant  existence, 
and  with  all  of  them  it  is  our  voca- 
tion to  be  at  enmity  and  war.  It 
were  in  vain  to  seek  to  escape  from 
the  condition  of  our  place  in  tiie  do- 
minions of  God.  A  mind  of  wan- 
dering  and  melancholy  thou&^ht,  im- 
patient of  the  grievous  reidities  of 
our  «tate,  may  at  some  moments 
almost  breathe  the  wish  that  we  had 
been  a  different  order  of  beings,  in 
another  dwelling-place  than  this, 
and  appointed  on  a  different  service 
to  the  Almighty.  In  vain  !  Here 
still  we  are,  to  pass  the  first  part  of 
our  existence  in  a  world,  where  it  ia 
impossible  to  be  at  peace,  because 
there  has  come  into  it  a  mortal  ene- 
my to  all  that  live  in  it.  Darknesa 
and  silence  over  the  universe  deny 
us  aU  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants 
of  its  innumerable  worlds  ;  but  we 
would  willingly  believe  that  this 
may  be  the  oiuy  region  (except  tha^ 
of  penal  justice),  where  the  cause  of 
evil  is  permitted  to  maintain  a  con 
test.  Here  perhaps  may  be  almost 
its  last  encampment,  where  its  pro- 
longed power  of  hostility  may  be 
suffered,  in  order  to  give  a  protracted 
dupUy  of  tlie  vmamt  of  it*  appmut- 
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In  thu  Mune  Difooune  my  veiienitioii  for  my  old  master's  avthoritf 
has  sappressed  two  anti-cleric  danses ;  one  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
rlannofl  in  which  there  were  found  the  most  virulent  enemies  of  the  pro- 
ject for  converting  the  Hindoos ;  and  one  where,  in  a  mock  soppositioo 
of  a  crusade  of  officers,  merchants,  &c.,  against  the  Hindoo  superBtitioD, 
**  INrelates  "  were  put  at  the  head,  or  at  the  tail  of  the  expedition.  This 
should  be  somewhat  of  a  set-off  against  the  story  of  the  InMfaiting,* 

Several  sentences  which  your  marginal  marks  had  pointed  to  as  capa- 
ble of  correction,  remain  as  they  were.  I  perceived  the  defects  cleaiiy 
enough,  but  1  was  at  last  pressed  for  time  (by  the  printer,  whom  I  had 
at  your  direction  be-labored),  was  become  exceedingly  jaded  by  long 
exertion,  and  did  not  see  how  to  mend  the  faults  (consistently  with  the 
compression  and  condensation  which  I  have  uniformly  labored  to  pre- 
serve), without  spending  some  hours  a-piece  on  each  of  those  sentences. 
It  is  amazing  what  trouble  it  is  to  re-construct,  in  an  amended  form,  a 
single  sentence,  when  it  includes  several  ideas,  when  you  have  to  take 
care  of  the  juncture  with  what  precedes  and  follows,  and  when  yon 
are  resolved  it  shall  be  but  one  sentence,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be 
put 

Reverting  to  your  "  authority,"  it  would  be  little  less  formidable  to  me 
than  any  exertion  of  that  of  Uie  Grand  Turk,  if  it  could  be  made  per- 
emptory and  absolute  in  the  injunction  converyed  in  the  last  lines  of  your 
note  (to  Holdsworth),  viz.,  "  to  project  another  book  forthwith."  Some 
time  must  pass  before  cmy  authority  can  bring  me  into  this  hard  semce 
again.  During  a  life  which,  I  acknowledge  with  regret,  and  often  with 
remorse,  has  been  on  the  whole  a  very  indolent  one,  I  have  never  beforB 
made  a  mental  exertion  that  has  at  all  sensibly  aflfected  my  health;  but 
this  last  has  done  so.    The  confinement  has  been  almost  complete ;  and 

ed  destruction.  Here  our  lot  is  cast, 
on  a  ground  so  awfully  pre-occupied 
— a  calamitous  distinction  !  but  yet 
a  sublime  one,  if  thus  we  ma^  render 
to  the  eternal  King  a  service  of  a 
more  arduous  kind  than  it  is  possi- 
ble to  the  inhabitants  of  any  other 
world  than  this  to  render  him ;  and 
if  thus  we  may  be  trained,  through 
devotion  and  conformity  to  the  celes- 
tial Chief  in  this  warfare,  to  the 
final  attainment  of  what  he  has  pro- 
mised, in  so  many  illustrious  forms» 
to  him  that  overcometh.  We  shaU 
soon  leave  the  region  where  so  much 
is  in  rebellion  against  our  God.  But 
we  shall  go  where  all  that  pass  from 
our  world  must  present  themselves 
as  from  battle,  or  be  denied  to  min- 
gle in  the  eternal  joys  and  triumphs 
of  the  conquerors."— -Pp.  508-510, 
•  Svils  of  Popular  Ignorance,  third  edit,  p.  102;  edit,  1845,  p.  79. 
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the  condBQanoe  of  the  seeladed  ezereiae  hts  been  the  greeter  from  the 
drcmnstance  that  the  excessively  frail  and  delicate  state  of  my  excellent 
wife's  health,  put  her  in  the  autumn  under  the  most  peremptory  inter- 
diction of  the  medical  folk  to  venture,  even  for  an  hour,  into  this  miser- 
ably cokl  house.  The  attempt  to  pass  a  winter  in  it  would,  I  have  no 
maimer  of  doubt,  have  been  fatal.  She  has  accordingly  not  been  within 
its  walls  this  nine  or  ten  months,  nor  will  venture  to  come  within  them 
for  some  weeks  to  come,  nOr  probably  to  go  out  of  doors  at  Ovem,  where 
she  has  been  through  the  winter,  in  a  house  which  makes  absolutely  a 
quite  different  climate  from  what  it  is  in  this.  We  shall  leave  this  at 
all  events  at  Michaelmas,  without  as  yet  having  any  decided  prospect 
wJiere  to  go  next ; — probably  somewhere  nearer  to  the  city.  This  de* 
privation  of  domestic  society,  in  which  a  number  of  the  hours  of  the 
day  used  to  be  employed,  in  a  much  easier  manner  than  the  garret-den 
requires,  has  for  the  last  half  year  consigned  nearly  the  whole  of  my 
time  to  this  same  garret  And  the  very  sensible  physical  bad  eflbcts 
require  that  I  should  for  some  time  run  loose.  I  am  going  about  a  week 
hence  to  spend  a  week  or  two  at  Worcester,  amidst  a  deluge  of  vernal 


....  I  must  endeavor  (and  I  implore  divine  influence  and  assist- 
aace  both  to  endeavor,  and  to  endeavor  with  some  effect)  to  do  what  little 
I  can  for  God  and  religion  in  the  latter  part  of  my  life.  It  is  with  deep 
regret  that  in  this  reference  I  often  review  its  general  course  hitherto. 
In  this  regret  I  often  congratulate  you  in  my  thoughts,  on  having  em- 
ployed the  very,  long  series  of  years  since  we  were  associates  at  Bristol, 
60  very  much  in  the  manner  that  you  would  be  grateful  to  heaven  for 
having  been  led  to  employ  them  in,  if  you  were  now  expecting  an  im- 
mediate summons  to  leave  the  world. 

In  concluding  I  would  request  you,  my  old,  and  dear,  and  invariably 
and  unalterably  respected  friend,  to  accept  my  grateful  acknowledgments 
for  the  interest  you  take  Ir  what  I  am  doing,  or  may  have  done.  Be- 
lieve me  never  to  have  been  unobservant  or  insensible  of  this,  however 
seldom  I  may  have  expressed  such  feelings  as  I  am  doing  liow.  I  per- 
fectly know  that  (after  my  wife)  there  is  no  mortal  who  will,  with  respect 
to  this  book,  for  instance,  take  a  tenth  part  of  the  friendly  and  prolonged 
interest  that  you  do. 

As  to  that  iniquitous  sentence  in  the  Discourse,*  after  all,  it  would  be 
foolish  to  account  it  6>o  precious  a  jewel  that  not  for  the  world  should  it 

*  The  administration  of  the  funds  for  the  ceremonial  and  abominations 
of  idolatry,  has  been,  to  a  very  great  extent,  taken  under  the  authority 
and  care  of  the  reigning  power,  composed  of  persons  zealous,  on  this  nearer 
side  of  a  certain  extent  of  water,  for  the  established  Christian  religion ; 
which  establishment  has  also  been  recently  extended  to  that  further  side, 
— with  what  efiect  toward  exploding,  or  even  modifying,  this  very  marvel- 
bus  policy,  or  whether  deemed  to  be  perfectly  harmonious  with  it,  we 
must  wait  to  be  informed."— .^M«ionary  Dkeourse,  p.  43,  third  edit,  p. 
411. 
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be  left  ovi,  ^  any  deoMed  good  wen  to  be  geined  bf  ito 
But  in  the  first  place,  the  moet  of  any  bann'it  andd  do  me  has  been 
done  already.  Secundo,  its  omissioii  (so  hi  as  it  can  be  soppoeed  bo 
■light  a  circumstance  would  attract  any  one's  notice)  would  look  like  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  author  that  he  had  done  wrong,  which,  in  this 
case,  would  be  a  most  false  impression ;  or  supposing  it  regarded  as  a 
ime-^erving  omissicm,  you  know  wdl  in  what  manner  Dr.  Paley's  omis^ 
eion,  in  later  editions  of  his  Moral  Philosophy,  ci  the  sentence,  ''.The 
divine  right  of  kings  is  the  divine  right  of  constaUes,"*  wiis  regarded 
by  honest  men,  and  indeed  by  those  who  had  no  honesty  to  be  (^nded. 
Tertio,  the  erasure  (still  on  the  supposition  that  such  a  drenmstance 
could  attract  any  notice)  woukl  give  the  bigoted  traducer  license  to  say, 
in  the  absence  of  the  clause  or  sentence,  that  there  had  been  in  that 
place  a  most  scandalous  and  malicious  libel.  The  best  way  tberefoie 
will  be,  I  think,  to  let  the  sentence  stand  as  it  is,  and  pat  a  few  lines  of  a 
note  at  the  bottom,  expressing  in  slight  terms  that  the  writer  has  been  txM 
that  it  has  displeased  some  readers,  but  he  should  have  been  glad  to  know 
why ;— and  then  just  putting  and  leaving  the  case : — The  government 
do  two  distinct  things  in  India ;  they  formally  support  and  administer 
many  of  the  idolatrous  institutions,  and  they  appoint  there  a  Christian 
established  church ; — do  they,  or  do  they  noty  deem  these  two  measnies 
in  harmony  ?  If  they  do  not,  what  is  to  be  thought  of  such  conduct? 
if  they  da,  where  is  the  wrong  of  the  writer's  surmising  that  they 
do?  ...  . 


CXIV.    TO   THE   REV.   JOHN  FAWCETT. 

Doumendy  AprU  30, 1821. 

Mt  dear  Friend, —  ....  I  hope  you  will  give  some  credit  when  I 
say,  that  I  did  sincerely  intend  to  answer,  with  little  delay,  your  ifonner 
letter.  And  also,  you  will  understand  how  an  almost  invincible  indis- 
position to  writing  of  every  kind  may  be  augmented  in  the  particular 
instance  when  we  are  sensible  we  cannot  say  that  which  would  exactly 
please  those  to  whom  we  write.  I  am  alluding  to  the  project  of  a  monu- 
ment to  my  revered  old  tutor.  I  will  acknowledge  that  I  have  progressively 
acquired  an  aversion  to  all  honorary  monuments— excepting  such  as 
remaining  from  very  ancient  times  are  interesting  to  taste  and  imagina- 
tion, just  in  the  character  of  antiquities.  As  to  such  as  are  erected 
now,  they  are  useless  if  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  raised  would  be 
remembered  without  them ;  and  they  are  useless  if  those  persons  would 
not  be  remembered  without  them. 

If  a  man  has  left  monuments  of  himself  in  valuable  works,  of  any 

•  Vide  Hume's  Essays,  Vol.  i.,  p.  446,  Essay  xii.— «  A  constable,  there- 
fore, no  less  than  a  king,  acts  by  a  divine  commission,  and  posscMea  ai 
indefeasible  right** 
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kiiui,  Htenury  or  otherwiBe,  winch  wiH  engage  mttention  ftnd  esteem  kiqg 
after  he  is  departed,  as^ inscribed  and  figured  piece  of  stone  (generally, 
besides,  ill  done  as  a  matter  of  art)  seems  an  idle  superfluity.  If  he  has 
not  left  soch  memorials,  the  monument  will  be  of  no  use  to  his  name,  in 
fatuie  times.  For  if  the  man  is  unknown,  the  monument  is  merely  a 
tbing  standing  by  itself,  and  does  not  bring  the  spectator  into  any  sort 
of  recognition  of  him — even  supposing  the  spectator  to  believe  the 
laudatory  testimony  inscribed  upon  it  But  the  worst  of  the  matter  is, 
that  he  will  not  feel  the  slightest  confidence  in  the  truth  of  such  testi* 
many.  **  It  may  bo  true,"  he  will  say, "  but  the  contrary  is  quite  as  pnv 
bable."  Nothing  is  more  notorious  than  the  utter  unworthiness  of  &itb, 
which,  as  a  general  fact,  is  chargeable  cm  monumental  tributes.  It  is  so 
notorious,  that  any*particular  monument  which  may  bear  a  true  testi- 
mony,  will  fkU  hereafter  under  the  same  incredulity,  unless  it  is  verified 
by  other  known  and  convincing  memorials ;— and  if  there  be  such  me- 
morials, then  the  monument  is  superfluous. 

I  recollect,  that  just  about  the  time  (perhaps  a  week  before)  that  I  re- 
ceived your  letter  on  the  subject,  I  liappcned,  in  a  place  of  worship,  to 
see  a  recently  erected  monument  to  a  worthy  minister  who  had  been 
dead  between  twenty  and  thirty  years.  The  greater  number  of  the  lines 
and  epithets  were  appropriate,  but  there  was  one,  of  a  very  prominent 
nature,  which  I  knew  to  be  totally  false  ; — false,  not  only  in  the  sense 
that  that  was  'ftot  the  truth,  but  that  a  contrary  expression  would  have 
been  the  truth.  This  marble,  however,  may  remain  probably  as  long  as 
the  excellent  wall  to  which  it  is  fixed,  to  be  sometimes  carelessly  glanced 
at,  by  some  individual  in  the  congregation,  knowing  nothing  of  the  man 
whose  name  is  so  recorded,  and  perhaps  transiently,  and  with  perfect  in- 
dif^rence,  thinking  and  saying  within  himself. — *^  I  wonder  whether,  if 
the  truth  could  be  known,  he  was  any  such  man  as  there  described." 

....  Last  autumn,  after  an  interval  of  perhaps  fourteen  years !  I 
saw  for  a  short  time  our  highly  estimable  old  fnend,  Mr.  Greaves,  and 
his  domestic  associates ;  from  whom  I  received  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion about  you,  and  the  persons  and  circumstances  of  a  neighborhood  to 
which  I  have  been,  almost  an  age  of  man,  a  stranger 


CXV.    TO  JOHN  SHEPPARD,  ESQ. 

1821. 
....  If  I  were  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  week  in  social  gratifi- 
cation at  F ,  I  should  be  little  prepared  even  for  this  ;^-yet  for  this  I 

should  not  so  much  mind,  in  a  small  place  one  is  accustomed  to,  and 
among  a  small  assemblage  of  old  friends,  one  could  say  something  or 
other  to  the  purpose,  and  should  not  care  much  about  the  quo  modo.  But 
the  two  ensuing  days  would  really  be,  for  me,  so  miserably  slow  as  I  am 
m  putting  together  my  intellectual  materials,  utterly  insu^ient  for  a 
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fiur  piepanlkm  for  the  occuion  of  tke  next  week.  And  bendes,  I  find 
a  languid  tone  of  health  into  which  I  have  latterly  Men,  very  eerioosly 
and  injurionsly  affected  by  a  forced  and  severe  mental  exertion.  I  ha?e 
never  recovered  fiom  the  e^ct  of  the  dve  or  nx  months  of  iron  bondage 
and  labor  in  new  vorking  the  book  business  for  the  second  edition,  last 
winter. 

These  sermons  f<^  inslitvtumSy  &c.,  are  a  miserable  sort  of  work  for 
me,  and  I  mean  never  to  do  any  more  of  it  I  am  always  quite  certain 
I  should  have  no  ^  liberty,"  as  we  of  this  profession  name  it,  if  I  shookl 
venture  extemporaneously  in  hirge  jJaces  to  which  one  is  totally  unac- 
customed. And  then,  as  I  have  absolutely  no  memory  at  all,  my  {Hnme- 
ditations  are  totally  useless  to  me,  unless,  as  I  go  on,  I  secure  them  in 
writing.  Therefore,  for  these  occasions,  I  am  obliged  to  write  nearly 
half  as  much  as  what  is  to  be  said.  The  ccMisequence  is  most  wretched ; 
for  unless  I  have  a  long  tvme^  after  this  writing  is  done,  to  read  many 
times  over  the  said  indited  sentences  and  hints,  so  as  to  have  some  Me 
command  of  them  beyond  the  immediate  reach  of  my  eye,  I  am  ham- 
pered and  stiffened  in  the  delivery,  having  neither  the  cerUmty  of  read- 
ing, nor  the  ease  of  speaking. 


CXVI.    TO   THE    REV.    JOHN   FAWCETT. 

JJoumendy  September  22, 1821. 
....  I  suppose  all  the  prominent  circumstances  (of  a  local  nature) 
about  your  residence  remain  much  as  they  were  so  many — ^many  yean 
«noe.  I  retain  in  my  mind  a  lively  picture  of  it,  though  less  vivid  and 
eomfdete  than  of  Brearley  Hall,  and  the  house,  gardens,  &c.,  at  Foot 
Those  are  the  places  of  which  I  have  the  most  of  that  kind  of  recollec- 
tion which  poets  are  so  fond  of  describing.  Subsequently  to  my  several 
years'  sojourn  in  those  scenes,  and  in  the  society  of  the  few  coevals  for 
whom  I  grew  to  feel  a  deep  and  unalterable  regard  (I  need  not  say  I 
chiefly  mean  yourself,.  Mr.  Greaves,  and  your  estimable  sister),— subse- 
quently to  that  season,  I  seemed  to  have  retained  but  little  capacity  for 
acquiring  interesting  associations  with  places.  Not  I  hope  defective  in 
grateful  recollection  of  the  kindness  experienced  from  individuals  in 
every  place  where  my  lot  has  been  cast  for  a  while,  I  yet  feel  but  little 
of  anything  partaking  of  romantic  sentiment  in  going  back  in  imagina- 
tion, to  one,  or  another,  of  the  local  stages,  if  it  may  be  so  expressed,  of 
thirty  years  of  unsettled  life.  Nor  can  this  appear  strange,  when  I  may 
fairly  say,  with  respect  to  every  place  where  a  considerable  space  and 
time  has  been  passed,  that  my  habitual  wish  has  been  to  leave  it  As  to 
any  )ne  of  them,  I  should  have  revolted  at  the  idea  (supposing  some 
voice,  believed  oracular,  had  pronounced  it),  that  I  should  remain  tfaera 
the  whole  of  this  short  life.  As  to  the  greater  number  of  the  pkoes  of 
•cjoiim^  I  should  have  been  much  chagrined  at  such  an  oracle  \ 
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hig  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  residence,  that  I  should  stay  as  hmg  ts 
in  fact  I  did  stay.  Nevertheless,  I  always  dread,  when  it  comes  to  the 
pmnt,  the  trouble  of  a  removal, — ^re^t  to  leave  t^ome  small  number  of 
persons  in  the  place,  and  always  extremely  dislike  at  first  any  new  sitmp 
tion.  There  may  be  a  great  deal  of  perversity  of  feeling  in  all  this,  and 
I  cannot  be  unaware  of  its  too  probably  involving  a  serious  reproacl^* 
namely,  that  of  being  too  little  intent,  on  serving  in  each,  in  any,  in 
every  situation  the  supreme  Master,  and  doing  every  practicable  good  to 
fellow  mortals.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  sometimes  appear  to  my  fancy, 
as  if  such  an  unsettled  course  were  more  in  analogy  with  the  condition 
of  this  life,  as  a  transient  sojourn — as  a  pilgrimage  to  another  world. 
WeU,  whether  in  a  stationary  or  more  wandering  way  of  life,  we  shall 
at  DO  very  distant  period  attain  the  final  term.  Within  this  week  I  have 
completed  my  fifty-first  year,  and  I  believe  that  you  have  attained  the 
same  age,  or  perfal^)s  a  year  or  two  beyond  me.  It  is  sometimes  only 
through  the  absolute  force  of  dates,  that  I  can  believe  I  have  advanced  so 
far  toward  old  age.  But  (should  life  be  protracted)  it  will  not  be  long 
before  other  mementos  thaii  those  of  mere  chronology  will  powerfully 
press  upon  us.  Indeed,  in  the  article  of  sight  (so  important  especial^ 
to  a  person  whose  business  is  among  books  and  writing),  I  am  of  late 
receiving  strong  admonition  every  day  and  hour.  Let  us  ccmimit  all  to 
Him  who  has  been  our  great  benefactor  and  guardian  hitherto,  and  pny 
that  the  latter  part  of  our  life,  short  as  it  will  probably  be  in  comparison 
with  the  portion  which  is  past,  may  be,  in  the  most  important  respects, 
far  the  best  of  it  all — that  our  descendants  may  see  happier  times  in  this 
world,  and  that  they  and  we  may  all  at  length  meet  in  an  infinitely  bet- 
ter. I  am  glad  to  believe,  that  you  have  cause  for  pleasing  anticipatioaB 
in  regard  to  your  family ;  while  your  pensive  recollections  of  one  no 
longer  seen  among  them,  must  be  mingled  often  with  inexpressible  de- 
light. 

.  .  ^  .  As  a  monument  hhis  to  be  raised  to  my  venerable  tutor,  I  am 
glad  it  has  been  done  by  a  recU  €trtisL  The  inscription  in  its  final  form, 
appears  to  be  altered  for  the  better.  Had  I  written  immediately  after 
reading  your  letter,  I  should  have  had  a  number  of  things-  to  say  in 
comment  on  your  observations  on  the  use  of  monumento.  With  respect 
to  Westminster  Abbey  especially,  I  recollect  that  I  was  to  have  said  that, 
though  I  have  gone  to  the  expense  of  a  most  admirable  graphical  work 
respecting  it,  it  would  at  any  time  be  a  great  luxury  to  me,  to  accompany 
a  few  athletic  men  with  pole-axes  to  be  most  vigorously  wielded,  with 
just  here  and  there  an  omission,  in  a  process  which  I  will  leave  to  your 
imagination.  With  the  here  and  there  excepted  instance,  what  do  we 
see  exhibited  in  memorial  there,  but  the  names  and  insignia  of  beings 
who  were  a  nuisance  and  a  pest  upon  the  earth  ?  You  quote  Nelson's 
speech,  with  a  flattering  change  of  words ; — ^it  was  (as  recorded),  **  A 
Peerage  or  Westminster  Ahhey^^  an  expression  which  I  have  always 
recollected,  aa  one  of  the  most  remarkable  displays  ever  made  of  a  con- 
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iMnptifale  litdeness  of  jmnon  Mod  pnrpoee  i  n  what  ift  called  a  gnat  maa. 
•  ...  I  am  pleased  to  hear  your  testimony,  that  the  book  I  paUibhed 
■ome  time  since  is  materially  improved  in  the  second  editicm.  Had  thifl 
not  been  perceptible,  the  case  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  deploraUe 
ingftances  of  labor  lost 


civil.      TO   THB   H£V.   JOSIAH   HILL.* 

Stapleton,  J^Tovembert  1822. 

My  dear  Sib, —  ....  Even  your  vanity  will  hardly  be  competent 
to  imagine  how  much  I  have  felt  the  loss  of  your  near  neighborhood. 
Going  into  Bristol,  or  the  thought  of  doing  it  (I  mean  for  an  hour  or  a 
day,  not  for  residence),  is  now  quite  a  diflerent  thing,  and  I  do  it  much 
less  frequently.  With  all  due  regard  for  my  friends  there  (and  they  are 
very  worthy  ones),  I  must  confess  that  the  special  point  of  attraction  is 
gone ;  and  the  grievance  is,  that  there  is  no  hope  of  its  being  there 
again.  My  maledictions  have  not  been  slight,  nor  seldom  repeated,  upon 
that  Methodist  system  of  yours,  which  will  let  nothing  stay  in  a  place 
that  one  would  most  wish  to  keep  there.  My  good  wife  most  cordially 
says  Amen,  to  these  imprecations, — ^till  we  recollect  that  this  is  doubt- 
less a  part  of  the  system  tending  very  powerfully  on  the  whole  to  its 
utility. 

You  allow  me  to  believe  that,  as  yet,  Mrs.  Hill  feels  no  bad  e^ts  of 
the  London  atmosphere.  And  I  cannot  say  that  I  much  wish  she 
should,  since  any  change  of  station,  which  tliat  might  cause  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  would  be  little  likely  to  bring  her  and  you  to  any 
locality  nearer  Bristol.  It  might  only  take  you  to  Scotland,  or  nobody 
knows  where.  On  another  account,  however,  I  could  certainly  wish 
you  compelled  to  change  the  situation  to  one  of  less  work,  busde,  and 
interruption.  For  I  think  that  project  about  Baxter  is  eminently  worth 
prosecuting ;  and  I  take  it  to  be  quite  certain  that  no  such  thing  can  be 
effectually  done  till  you  retire  to  a  more  quiet  position.  It  will  else  pro- 
bably never  be  accomplished  at  all ;  or  if  it  should,  it  will  be  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  oblige  you  to  cant  a  preface  in  the  customary  strain  of— 
**  The  author  is  sensible  the  work  is  done  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  far 
from  fully  satisfactory  to  himself,  and  he  hopes  his  readers  will  allow  him 
to  apologize  by  pleading  want  of  time,  great  variety  of  avocations,"  &c., 
&c.,  &c.,  to  which  the  readers  might,  in  this  case,  very  rightly  reply, "  And 

•  Mr.  Foster's  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Hill  began  about  the  year  1812, 
probably  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Hill's  visiting  his  sister,  who  resided  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Bourton.  Twenty  years  later,  Mr.  F.,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  speaks  of  him  as  **  a  man  of  very  great  and  rare  excellence ;  pious, 
benevolent,  intelligent,  and  of  liberal  spirit  and  sentiments,  with  lai^ 
knowledge  and  experience  of  mankind."  The  letters  addressed  to  him  in 
these  volumes,  and  selected  from  a  much  larger  mass,  sufficiently  attest  Mr. 
Foster's  high  estimate  of  his  character,  and  the  cordiality  of  their  friend- 
ship.   Mr.  Hill  survived  Mr.  F.  only  a  few  weeks. 
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to  xu^  the  purchasers  and  readers,  that  yon  preferred  your  temporary  ron 
o£  popviarily  to  the  benefit  you  might  have  aBcMvied  us,  and  those  after  ns, 
by  doing  the  thing  in  a  mach  better  manner  ?"  I  doubted  whether  you 
would  have  much  success  in  the  collation  of  the  remainder  of  old  Rich- 
ard's works.  Your  career  of  cheap  purchases,  at  least,  is  nearly  at  an 
.  end.  You  will  have  no  more  opportunities  of  establishing  among  dealen 
such  a  character  as  you  have  left  behind  you  among  those  in  Bristd ; 
namely,  that  of  the  hardest  bargainer  in  Christendom.  I  dare  say  it 
would  be  very  edifying  to  you  to  hear  them  make  the  comparison  be- 
tween you  and — somebody  else, 

....  But  too  much  of  books.  Next  time  you  can  afford  leisure  enongk 
to  fill  a  sheet,  I  shall  hope  to  hear  how  you  tike  the  new  situation  in 

respect  to  its  religious  aspect,  and  its  preaching  services I  hope 

that  at  all  events  you  will  see  proof  that  you  are  not  laboring  in  vain 
with  respect  to  the  best  cause  and  ito  divine  Master.  For  myself^  I  am 
earnestly  wishing  to  be  much  more  cordially  and  zealously  devoted  in 
this  most  important  direction.  I  have  engaged  to  preach  every  Sunday 
afternoon,  for  some  intermediate  time,  depending  on  circumstances,  in  a 
small  meeting-house  between  here  and  Downend ;  to  begin  next  Sm* 
day 


CXVm.     TO   B.   STOKES,   BSQ. 

Stapletotiy  February  26,  1823. 

Next  opportunity  I  shall  beg  your  acceptance  of  a  copy  of 

the  new  edition  (just  now  about  got  through  the  press)  of  certain  four 
essays.  I  should  not  think  of  offering  you  a  thing  of  such  worn-out 
interest,  but  just  for  the  reason  that  this  edition  has  undergone  positively 
the  last  revisal  that  I  shall  ever  give  it.  It  may  stand  on  your  shelf 
simply  in  the  quiet  character  of  being,  in  a  small  degree,  a  better  book 
than  any  former  copy.  The  several  editions  since  the  second,  have 
passed  with  perhaps  hardly  half  a  dozen  corrections.  This  last  cannot 
have  received  less  than  a  thousand,  though  I  give  not  the  slightest  hint 
of  any  such  thing,  to  displease  any  purchaser  of  former  editions.  Most 
of  these  tinkerings  are  utterly  trivial ;  but  some  half  a  hundred  of  them, 
or  more,  are  reconstructions  of  sentences,  and  attempts  (in  many  of  the 
instances  successful  ones,  I  believe),  to  bring  out  the  lazy  or  clumsy 
meaning  more  distinctly.  In  some  of  the  instances  it  is  not  that  the 
sentence  itself,  taken  separately,  is  better  said,  but  the  modification  is 
meant  to  cure  some  little  matter  of  incongruity  or  dissonance  with  its 
neighbors,  which  I  detected  in  a  severe  examination.  There  is  but  very 
little  enlargement,  not  probably  the  ahiount  of  twenty  pages. 

From  little  matters  to  great : — in  what  spirit  do  you  at  Worcester  talk 
of  the  dreadful  omens  that  are  darkening  over  Europe  ?  The  omens,  it 
is  too  probable,  of  as  awful  a  commotion  as  ever  convulsed  it.    In  what 
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ftjie  do  tlioie  fiunons  Peace  Societf  genUemen  talk  of  it?  What  h 
tbey  say  that  the  Spanish  natioo  should  do  ?  Bat  tnily  what  signifies 
what  they  say  ?  One  does  hope  in  Providence,  that  if  this  war  is  to 
rage,  it  will  end  in  migfatieT  prostrations  of  dominion  than  even  BooMf 
paite  accompliahed,  and  of  infinitely  nohler  tendency  and  result  .... 


CXII.    TO   B.    STOKES,   ESQ. 

J>rear  Haverfordwest,  September  10,  1823. 
Mr  DEAR  Sir,—  ....  I  have  heen  more  than  a  fortnight  in  this 
quarter,  the  coast  of  St.  Bride's  Bay,  where  the  sea  is  clear  of  all  fresh 
water  modification,  and  the  air  is  most  pure  and  delightful  since  the  fine 
weather  set  in.  I  expect  some  ten  or  twelve  days  more  of  it,  having 
written  to  settle  the  omission  of  one  of  my  appointed  lectures,  in  order  to 
prolong  the  time.*  I  must  then  return  from  utter  idleness  to  hard  work, 
with  a  sort  of  pleasure  to  withdraw  fi'om  necessary  idleness,  bift  with 
intense  aversion  to  necessary  labor ;  this  latter  feeling,  partly  owing  to 
eonstitntional  indolence,  and  partly  to  the  miserable  efifect  which  hard 
labor  latterly  has  on  my  health,  to  which  a  single  week,  or  a  single  day, 

•  "  Do  you  honestly  think  that  without  any  considerable  awkwardness 
or  fuss  of  explanation,  the  first  appointment  in  the  sequel  of  my  lecture- 
serrices  could  be  rendered  blank  ?  The  case  is  this — that  owing  to  rain 
every  day,  indisposition  of  some  of  the  family  in  consequence  of  long  and 
violent  sea-sickness,  and  several  other  circumstances,  I  have  been  pre- 
vented, inevitably,  from  getting  actually  to  the  sea-side  till  this  afternoon 
(we  are  to  go  thither  this  evening).  To  be  back  in  Bristol  against  the  10th 
of  September,  I  shall  be  reduced  to  the  mere  space  of  one  single  week  at 
sea,  a  very  incompetent  length  of  tjme  to  derive  much  benefit,  on  the  score 
of  health,  from  the  situation, — a  circumstance  which  I  had  no  cause  to 
anticipate  at  the  time  I  left  Bristol.  .  .  If  one  will  be  of  any  service,  the 
addition  of  towards  a  fortnight  more  would  obviously  be  a  great  amend- 
ment of  the  matter.  Longer  than  so  I  should  not  stay,  though  there  were 
no  lecture  engagement  in  the  case.  Nevertheless,  I  will  cut  off  the  time 
at  the  end  of  next  week,  or  the  beginning  of  the  following,  and  be  at  the 
accustomed  post  if  Dr.  R.  and  you  shall  judge  that  the  non-fulfilment  of 
this  one  instance  of  the  settled  appointment  would  be  really  an  impro- 
priety. My  dear  sir,  I  may  surely  be  confident,  that  you  will  not  misap- 
prehend this  language.  It  is  not,  you  will  give  me  credit  for  it,  that  I  am 
attaching  any  manner  of  importance  to  the  lecture  itself— done  or  omitted. 
The  thing  is,  whether  the  previous  public  notice  of  such  omission,  the 
explaining  of  the  cause  to  the  circle  of  friends,  &.c  ,&c.,  would  not  seem 
far  too  much  ado  about  the  matter ;  whether  it  would  not  be  like  making 
an  idle  fuss  about  health,  and  so  forth.  You  will  I  am  sure,  look  at  the 
case  just  as  I  am  wanting  you  to  look  at  it.  I  am  sorry  to  have  occasion 
to  make  such  an  application.  Should  the  omission  be  thought  allowable, 
you  will  not  doubt  my  perfect  readiness  to  perform  the  adjusted  number  of 
these  services  by  a  lecture  additional  after  the  close  of  the  series  and  the 

fear,  if  there  shall  be  no  resumption  of  these  services  for  a  following  year, 
may  be  allowed  to  take  credit  for  not  wishing  to  filch  an  exemption  from 
%ny  portion  of  the  stipulated  labor."— ^r  Foster  to  the  Editor;  dated 
Haverfordwest,  Aug,  29, 1823. 
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of  kaid,  mental  exercise  does  eeonble  injoty.  And,  iiiilw|i|»ly,  toy 
meatal  labor  is  to  me  a  hard  business.  It  is  alwajrs  against  the  grain,  and 
a  business  of  dogged  self-denial ;  especially  anytliing  in  the  comjHmtwn 
way.  I  honestly  believe  I  have  never,  at  any  one  time,  written  the  amount 
of  a  single  page  (of  course,  not  including  letters),  without  a  painfully  re- 
pugnant sense  of  toil ;  such  a  sense  of  it  as  alioays  faa  more  than  to  over- 
balance any  sense  of  pleasure ;  and  such  as,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 

hundred,  quite  to  annihilate  any  such  feeling  of  pleasure 

I  should  have  been  very  happy  to  have  been  spending  these  two  fine 
weeks  in  the  Mendly  society  of  Worcester.  But  S.,  aa  I  have  said, 
w^ged,  in  the  most  peremptory  professional  terms,  "•  the  sea,  the  sea," 
from  which  I  do  calculate  on  returning  consideraUy  the  better.  There 
have,  however,  been  no  excursions  or  adventures ;  for  in  a  boat  one 
would  have  little  but  sickness ;  and  horses,  this  being  harvest  time,  ara 
hardly  to  be  procured.  An  excursion,  however,  is  intended  a  day  or  two 
hence,  to  that  very  interesting  locality,  the  city  of  St.  David's,  so  strik- 
ing by  its  antiquities,  and  a  solemn  character  of  desolation,  both  in  the 
town  itself  and  the  natural  scenery  around  it  North  Wales  remains 
always  on  my  fancy  as  a  matter  of  anticipation,  for  one  of  these  days,  if 
life  be  prolonged.  It  cannot  be  so  fine  an  adventure,  in  some  respects, 
the  next  time,  as  the  former  one,  now  so  long  since  past  Will  there  be 
a  new  and  specific  interest  from  the  circumstance  that  we  shall  then  be 
60  much  older  ? — ^that  we  shall  then  have  so  many  years  less  for  looking 
on  the  scenes  of  this  world  ? — ^that  we  shall  then  be  so  much  nearer  the 
period  for  passing  into  another  world,  to  see  what  there  is  there  7  Such 
a  ccMiBideration  would  most  certainly  excite  a  pensive  sentiment ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  an  animated  and  sublime  one,  if  we  are  but  conscious  of 
being,  in  proportion  to  this  approximation,  the  better  prepared  for  the 
great  transition.  Let  us,  my  dear  sir,  apply  ourselves  most  earnestly 
and  assiduously  to  this  great  purpose.  Now  that  I  have  reached  the 
fifty-third  year  of  life,  I  am  very  often  admonished  and  reminded  of  the 
decline  of  life.  The  mere  time  is  such  an  admonition ;  and  the  indiflferent 
heahh  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  is  a  strong  and  constantly  returning 
reinforcement  of  it  .... 


CXX.    TO  JOSEPH   COTTLE,    ESQ. 

Tuesday  Morning,  1823. 
Mt  bsab  Sm, — ^It  will  seem  to  you  a  little  strange  that  I  should  send 
a  letter  to  reach  you  within  a  few  hours  only  of  the  time  that  I  was  to 
see  you.  And  I  am  casting  about  to  think  of  any  adequate  terms  of 
apology  in  which  I  could  introduce  the  letter  as  a  substitute  for  myself. 
I  will  just  say  the  simple  truth.  My  excellent  wife  has  su^red,  during 
the  preceding  two  days,  a  succession  of  peculiarly  severe  head-aches, 
which,  though  now  gone  by,  have  left  her  in  a  state  of  great  languor  and 
prostration;    She  does  not  often  experience  this  complaint  in  anything 
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like  the  MNBedagrae;  bntwlienitdoeB  attack  Imr,  it  leaves  fort  iridle 
tbisoooeeqaeiice  of  extreme  UuBgaor  which  necessarily  very  much  aftcts 
her  spiritSt  as  well  as  that  j^ysical  strength  which  is  at  all  times  but 
feeble. 

Now,  for  several  weeks  paat,  between  visits,  pieaching  engagemeDto,  ( 
and  tasks  to  be  done  in  seclusion  at  home,  I  have  very  rarely  paneda  < 
single  evening  in  her  company.  And  there  is  no  other  con^Mmy  ewr 
that  she  can  have  in  this  jJace,  except  that  of  the  two  children ;  at  least, 
hardly  ever.  Just  now  her  sister  Cox  is  on  a  visit  at  a  distance.  This 
solitude  naturally  adds  to  the  eflfect  (it  would  in  any  case  do  so)  of  suck 
a  depression  of  spirits  as  that  which  these  violent  head-aches  have  tem* 
porarily  caused.  And  making  the  case  my  own,  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  I  should  feel  it  somewhat  hard  to  be  just  in  that  state,  again  left  by 
the  domestic  associate  the  whole  afternoon  and  evening,  while  that 
associate  ahonld  go  to  be  in  great  social  interest  elsewhere.  The  case 
being  so,  my  dear  sir,  will  not  you,  and  my  excellent  friends  your  sisten, 
candidly  accept  this  as  an  apolagy  for  my  saying,  that  I  hq[>e  you  will 
allow  me  to  exchange  the  appointment  for  my  havizig  the  pleasure  of 
dining  with  you  to-day  for  an  easy  visit  to  take  some  of  your  tea,  one  of 
the  evenings  toward  tiie  end  of  the  week  ?  I  will  allow  myself  to  fed 
assured  that  you  will  so  far  excuse  me 


CXXI.  TO  THE   BEY.   JOSIAH  HILL. 

Siapletan,  Mm.  11, 1823. 

When  you  write,  have  the  kindness  to  recite  the  cnriotB 

anecdote  about .    Wishing  to  think  well  of  him  (as  one  does  on 

the  whole),  one  is  not  exactly  pleased  with  that  story  about  the  beUing' 
Still,  however,  one  can  deem  such  a  thing  not  incompatible  with  beifigf 
honest  and  in  earnest  about  religion.  In  a  buoyant,  dashing,  daiingi 
wild  spirit,  there  may  be  many  things  not  so  incompatible,,  which  would 
yet  appear  very  strange  and  exceptionable  to  sedate  persons,  of  nieeLy 
regulated  feelings  and  habits. 

In  my  last  I  intended  to  have  mentioned  that  on  and  in  the 

coach  from  Haverford,  I  met  with  a  personage  who  signified,  thoogh  in 
terms  of  some  balancing  and  uncertainty,  an  intention  to  do  the  Metho- 
dists the  honor  of  throwing  his  great  force  into  their  ranks.  He  had 
walked  forward  and  was  taken  up  a  mile  or  two  on  the  road;  and  I 
heard  the  coachman's  leering  explanation  to  the  guard,  of  whom  this 
personage  might  be  ;  namely,  a  gentleman  who  had  lately  finished  a  two 
years'  course  in  your  jail,  and  was  come  out  a  flaming  Christian  and  a 
preacher.  A  further  explanation  was,  that  a  companion,  who  had 
walked  with  him  so  fSetr  on  the  road,  and  there  parted  in  a  most  friendly 
style,  was  the  very  fellow  that  had  just  been  tried  and  iniquitoiuly 
acquitted  at.  your  assizes  for  plundering  the  miller.    This  apostle  was  in 
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di9  inaide  of  the  coach,  and  idien  I  got  ia  he  was  mighty  forwaid,  I 

thought,  with  his  religions  books  and  his  religions  talk  (I  being  a  perfect 

BtraDger  to  him).    I  somehow  betrayed  a  hint  of  knowing  who  the  yoong 

fellow,  his  companion,  was ;  and  then  it  came  oat  in  curious  self-display, 

who  he  himself  was ;  and  I  might  have  read  I  know  not  how  many 

aatbentic  testimonials  to  his  conversion,  bis  reformed  chaiacter ;  and  I 

did  hear  his  own  account  of  his  highly  popular  acceptance  and  efficacy 

as  a  preacher.    The  people  crowded  aiid  wept  to  hear  him.    His  im- 

prisonment,  he  said,  was  from  a  cause  that  did  him  no  dishonor ;  though 

in  other  respects  he  had,  he  said,  been  a  wild  fellow.    His  being  in  such 

friendly  company  with  that  acquitted  thief  he  accounted  for  on  the  score 

of  his  having  been  of  some  signal  spiritual  use  to  that  thief's  father.    He 

would  know  to  what  religious  class  /  might  belong.    Could  I,  even  in 

finch  company,  repress  the  vanity  of  saying,  that  my  chief  acquaintance, 

in  that  part  of  the  country,  was  ttith  the  Methodists?    He  did  them  the 

honor  to  applaud  them,  and  thought  he  should,  after  a  little  while,  add 

himself  to  that  noble  class,  evidently  deeming  that  they  ought  and  wouki 

make  much  of  such  an  ally.    He  remained  in  the  coach  after  I  mounted 

the  outskie,  and  left  it,  if  I  remember,  at  Carmarthen.    I  well  knew  that 

shrewdness  and  discretion  were  at  this  time  at  the  head  of  the  Methodist 

Society  at  Haverford ;  and  certainly  wished  that  those  qualities  might 

not  be  put  in  abeyance  in  such  a  case.    He  may  be  a  sincere  convert  (I 

should  say  might  then,  for  by  this  time  possibly  he  is  completely  the 

reverse),  but  he  certainly  had  no  right  notion  of  the  ground  on  which  a 

man  of  his  previous  conduct  ought,  for  some  considerable  time  to  stand. 

The  coachman  and  guard  gaily  agreed  that  he  might  probably  make  an 

excellent  trade  of  his  new  calling 


CXXII.    TO   THE   REV.   JOSIAH   HILL. 

....  I  am  much  interested  and  pleased  with  your  account  of  friend 
John.  There  truly  needed  no  such-  ceremony  about  inducing  me  to 
send  him  a  letter.  But  I  am  a  most  incompetent  adviser  in  anything 
about  literary  plans  and  pursuits.  On  other  topics,  of  more  general  in- 
terest to  a  young  man,  I  may  have  gained  from  experience,  observation, 
and  reflection,  somewhat  of  wherewithal  for  counselling  a  new  adven- 
turer in  life  and  the  world.  As  to  the  question  (for  the  next  ensuing 
stage  of  his  studies),  between  mathematics,  and  a  still  further  occupa- 
tion with  the  classics,  it  would,  in  my  apprehension,  turn  very  much  on 
the  estimate  of  the  student's  mental  character.  The  mathematics,  by 
all  means,  for  a  youth  of  excessive  fancy,  ardent  sentiment,  roving 
thought,  and  romantic  propensity.  To  such  an  one,  the  sooner  the 
better  a  process  is  applied  for  regulating,  cooling,  methodizing,  consoli- 
dating the  habits  and  operations  of  his  mind.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
suppOBiii(jr  his  imagination  and  sentiment  not  yet  fully  developed ;  hia 
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pereepti<m  of  what  is  beantifnl,  gneeful,  or  raUime,  to  be  BomcirlMt 
behind  his  attainments  in  knowledge  and  understanding;  his  taste  nn- 
natured ;  then  I  should  think  the  more  advisable  thing  to  be  a  longer, 
full  addiction  to  the  studies  of  ancient  poetry  and  eloquence.  One 
would  be  very  desirous  to  expand,  and  warm,  and  ignite  (shall  1  say), 
and  fertilize  the  faculties,  before  applying  the  process  to  condense,  and 
square,  and  constrain,  and  harden  them.  You  will  probaUy  not  be  at 
a  loss  to  judge  on  which  of  the  two  sides  of  John's  mental  economy 
there  is  the  greater  need  of  the  appropriate  application.  From  so  much 
M  1  have  seen  of  it,  I  might  be  inclined  to  surmise  (with  the  exception, 
indeed,  of  his  political  fervor),  that  it  is  more  on  the  side  of  what  is  de- 
nominated sentimenty  that  he  wants  an  addition ;  and  the  enlargement  of 
kis  imagination,  the  cultivation  of  his  taste,  and  of  the  qualities  akin 
to  these,  might  be,  for  some  time  to  come,  the  more  desirable  couise. 
Mathematics,  too  soon  and  too  much,  might  have  the  effect  of  hardening 
and  maturing  the  mental  fruit  before  it  has  received  sap  enough  to  swell 
it  out  to  its  full  size.  But  in  all  this,  do  not  consider  me  as  taking  m 
myself  the  office  of  adviser. 

If  friend  James's  health  shall  have  attained  a  tolerable  degree  of  firm- 
ness, it  would  doubtless  be  a  very  good  thing  for  him  also  to  go  to 
Scotland.  John's  assistance  and  co-operatjon  will  be  of  the  greatest 
use  to  him.  And  if  it  should  happen  to  be  that  clever  and  hopeful  fel- 
low's peccadillo  to  be  some  trifle  too  self-sufficient,  he  will  find  the  dis- 
position sensibly  checked  by  seeing  something  of  a  great  number  of 
other  clever  fellows,  whose  attainments  it  will  require  many  a  long 
laborious  exertion  to  equal.  Young  M.,  a  jrouth  of  great  acquirements 
(chiefly  by  his  own  mere  exertion),  and  of  great  modesty  into  the  bar- 
gain, who  has  been  some  weeks  at  home  after  his  first  term  at  Cam- 
hridge,  says,  the  most  profitable  impression  made  on  him  on  going 
thither,  was  that  of  his  own  insignificance 


CXXIII.    TO   ME.   J.    W.    HILL. 

Stapleton,  Feb.  6, 1824. 
Mtdeartoung  Friend  John, — ^A  letter  some  time  since  from  HaTe^ 
ford,  gratified  me  much,  among  other  things,  by  information  about  yon; 
the  pleasure  you  feel  in  your  new  and  remote  situation,  your  sttidies, 
and  the  favor  you  receive  from  professor  Sandford.  In  that  letter  it  was 
added,  that  I  might  give  some  degree  of  pleasure,  both  to  the  Haverford 
Mends  and  to  yourself,  by  conveying  my  friendly  remembrance  to  yon 
in  the  shape  of  a  letter.  I  was  pleased  at  being  told  so,  notwilhstafiding 
that  lettser-writing  is  in  itself  no  favorite  employment  with  me.  .  .  •  I 
have  a  very  lively  and  pleasing  remembrance  of  the  great  number  of 
iK)cial  hours  spent,  with  the  fieimily  altogether,  on  the  hill  at  Briistol,  vA 
of  our  krter  talks,  saunterings,  axul  rambtes  in  St.  Bride's  Bay.    It  is 
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cvrioQB^and  almost  stnnge  to  think,  how  dlftraiitlf  we  are  osir  dtoattd 
in  this  great  triangle,  Weatem  Wales,  Glasgow,  and  Bristol  I  often 
regret  this  prodigious  dislocation.  Bat  it  is  the  disposition  made  by 
Providence,  and  we  have  each  and  all  our  respective  duties  to  perform, 
&ithfully  and  diligently,  where  our  lot  is  cast.  I  hope  we  shall  all  have 
to  remember,  both  in  future  time  and  after  all  our  time  is  ended,  these 
Tarious  8tati(Hi8  a^  scenes  where  we  were  not  placed  in  vain ;  and  where 
we  acquired  something,  and  performed  something,  of  never-ending  valuer 
both  to  ourselves  and  others.  I  earnestly  wish  your  health  may  con- 
tinue uninjured  and  firm  daring  your  studious  hbors,  of  your  indnstry 
and  great  success  in  which  there  is  not  the  sniallest  cause  to  doubt,  any 
more  than  of  the  high  advantage  which  yon  will  hereafter,  if  Heaven 
prolong  your  life,  reap  from  your  attaimnents.  Among  us  dissenters 
(and  I  confidently  trust  yon  will  always  remain  &ithfal  to  the  battalion, 
in  spite  of  Mr.  B.'s  example),  there  is  no  one  thing  more  urgently 
wanted  (religion  out  of  the  question)  than  a  class  of  vigorously  disci- 
plined young  scholars,  thoroughly  accomplished  in  classical  literature 
especially,  and  qualified  to  take  a  conunanding  station  in  the  higher  de- 
partments of  education ;  in  seminaries  and  institutions  of  all  kinds,  and 
especially  in  those  for  the  literary  and  intjellectual  discipline  of  young 
preachers,  a  greater,  and  still  greater  number  of  whom  are  continuing 
to  be  required,  as  religion  and  the  dissenting  interests  are  continuing  to 
extend.  And  dissent,  you  may  be  sure,  toiU  continue  to  extend,  in  what- 
ever pn^rtion  true  religion  and  free  thinking  shall  do  so,  to  the  ultimate 
tbolition  of  that  antichristian  nuisance,  the  established  church.  But 
we  are  hitherto  'sadly  deficient  in  sound,  thorough  literary  and  mental 
discipline,  both  our  preachers  and  the  respectable  and  partially  cultivated 
portiixi  of  our  body.  In  this  view,  it  is  with  extreme  gratification  that  I 
think  of  a  few  young  men  that  I  know  or  hear  of,  who  are,  I  hope,  rising 
np  to  improve  our  condition  and  respectability,  in  co-operation  with 
others  that  will  be  gradually  added  to  the  honorable  fraternity.  The 
need  and  importance  of  such  a  class  is  every  year  becoming  more 
sensibly  felt,  and  every  future  year  their  value  will  be  more  justly  and 
highly  estimated. 

I  am  not,  in  all  this,  assuming  that  you  have  as  yet  thought  with  any 
considerable  definiteness,  of  plans  for  your  future  life ;  and  it  is  quite 
time  enough  yet.  But  I  think  it  is  not  impertinent  thus  early  and 
strongly  to  represent  to  you,  of  what  high  account,  in  one  wide  and  most 
important  department,  such  attainments  will  be,  as  you  are  now  in  the 
worthy  progress  of  acquiring.  This  is,  indeed,  holding  out  a  prospect 
of  great  labor;  but  what  are  we  in  this  world  for  but  to  labor,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  strength,  in  important  service  to  God  and  mankind  7  It  is 
in  another  world  alone,  and  on  no  nearer  ground,  that  we  can  expect  to 
be  happy,  and  illuminated,  and  exalted  in  virtue,  wiihaui  labor,  in  the 
painful  and  toilsome  sense  of  that  word. 

Religious  admonitions  are  too  familiar  to  my  young  friend  to  need  that 
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I  shoald  dw«II  on  them,  except  with  speech  refefence  to  inflnenceB  and 
temptations  from  which  yoar  present  situation  may  not  be  exempt  It 
is  too  well  Imown,  that  in  the  literary  and  scientific  institutions  and  so- 
ciety of  Scothmd,  there  is  a  very  pervading  spirit  of  scepticism  and  in- 
fidelity. I  trust  that  your  mind  will  be  most  carefully  guarded  against 
this  mortal  contamination,  as  well  as  against  all  that  moral  laxity  to 
which  it  leads,  and  indeed,  from  which  it  very  chiefiy  originates.  I  hope 
ia  heaven  that  your  manhood  will  display  a  fiiithful  and  practical  devo> 
tion  to  that  which,  from  your  infancy,  you  have  been  instructed  to  be  the 
highest  concern  of  life,  and  which  very  few  are  deluded  and  stupified 
enough  at  the  dose  of  life,  not  to  acknowledge  to  have  been  so.  How 
many  at  last  so  acknowledge  it  with  grief,  and  even  deqmir  1  .  .  .  . 


CXXIV.     TO  THE   EEV.   JOSIAH   HILL. 

Stapleton,  March  6»  1824. 

Mt  dear  Sir,— The  accident  you  heard  of  was  three  or  four 

months  since :  it  was  slight,  though  it  might  have  been  serious.  I  was 
returning  from  one  of  the  lectures  ^^ith  my  sister-in-law,  when,  a  litde 
on  this  side  the  turnpike  near  Baptist  Mills,  some  boy  threw  a  squib  or 
something  of  that  kind  across  the  road,  just  under  the  noses  of  the  horses, 
which  instantly  started  off  with  such  impetuosity,  that  the  reins  brolce 
in  the  man's  hand.  They  took  a  sweep  to  the  off-side  o(  the  road,  so  as 
to  graze  the  carriage  hard  against  the  high  wall,  by  which  the  carriage 
was  much  damaged,  the  windows  broken,  and  a  piece  of  the  glass  struck 
the  side  of  my  face,  where  a  mark  is  made  that  will  always  remain. 
The  man  threw  himself  from  the  box,  with  the  design  to  catch  hold  of  one 
of  the  horses, — ^but  was  instantly  left  in  the  road,  and  they  gallopped  on 
about  half  a  mile,  till  they  were  some  way  up  the  long  ascent  of  the 
Downend  road,  when  they  slackened  to  a  slow  pace  at  last,  by  which 
time  the  man  rode  up,  and  got  before  their  heads  on  some  horse  which 
he  had  seized  at  the  door  of  an  inn.  There  was  happily  nothing  on  the 
road,  to  be  either  met  or  passed.  My  companion  was  not  hurt  at  aQ, 
and  the  cut  which  I  received,  though  of  some  depth,  got  well  in  two  or 
three  weeks.  It  was  an  occasion  for  speciaUy  acknowledging  the  caie 
of  a  merciful  Providence. 

....  A  few  days  since  at  Strong's  I  gave  half-a-crown,  I  didj  I  really 
did,  for  an  old  octavo  of  Wesley  on  Origincd  Sin ;  and  through  about  a 
hundred  pages  which  I  have  read,  he  seems  to  me  to  talk  very  much  to 
the  purpose ;  but  what  on  such  an  estimate  of  human  nature  he  couM 
do  with  his  Arminianism — his  sufficient  power  in  man — I  cannot  divine; 
perhaps  he  will  make  it  all  plain  somewhere  in  the  book,  which  I  meaa 
to  read  through,  and  perhaps  more  than  once 
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CXXV.      TO  TBB  SSy.   JOSIAH  BILL. 

StapUtan,  Sept  1, 1834. 

....  The  CQDsequeace  of  long  idleness  is  such  that  I  am  mortified 
and  astounded  to  find  what  a  difficulty  I  have  even  to  understand  any- 
thing I  attempt  to  read  of  a  harder  temper  than  friend  Walter  Scott's 
metaphysics.  This  very  morning,  in  trying  at  a  section  of  Lowman's 
"Rational  of  the  Hebrew  Ritual,"  I  was  obliged  to  go  over  the  sentences 
again  and  again,  before  I  seemed  to  obtain  the  smallest  notion  of  what  it 
was  all  about ;  and  n*t  being  honestly  able  to  ascribe  the  fault  to  the 
author,  I  was  willing  to  divide  the  blame  between  myself^  and  the  slug- 
gish, soporific  air  and  heat  here.  There  is  a  prodigious  difference  of 
climate  between  here  and  St.  Bride's  Bay,  unless  indeed  you  have  by 
this  time  experienced  a  very  great  change  even  there.  A  glorious  sear- 
son,  however,  for  the  harvest,  which  a  few  more  days  will  complete  here- 
abouts. 

Among  innumerable  things  wrong  about  us,  there  has,  to-day,  been  at 
Downend,  one  thing  right,  namely,  a  baptizing  of  several  persons,  includ- 
ing a  man  of  very  great  reading  and  research,  brought  up  a  churchman. 
There  never  was  an  instance,  I  believe,  of  more  deliberate  and  conscien- 
tious conviction,  followed  out  at  the  cost  of  an  unmitigable  hostility  to  be 
endured  from  his  relatives,  witli  whom  his  circumstances  render  it  neces- 
sary for  him  at  present  to  reside.  A  young  clergyman,  (^  the  evangelical 
class,  with  whom  he  has  been  intimate,  had  nearly  been  betrayed  into  tiie 
same  predicament,  confessing  expUcitly  that  he  felt  ashamed  aiid  galled  in 
his  conscience  in  the  act  of  sprinkling  [infiints] ,  and  calling  it  baptism ;  but 
niost  opportunely  and  luckily,  he  has  been  saved  from  plunging  into  the 
water  by  the  intervention  of  a  young  lady  of  good  fortune,  and  high 
church  temperament. 


CXXVI.      TO  THE   REV.   JOSUH   BILL. 

1834. 
....  It  occurs  to  me  after  each  time  of  seeing  you,  to  wonder  how 
silent  you  are  about  the  **  Life  of  Richard  "  [Baxter] .  I  suspect  you  are 
fy  degrees  giving  up  the  design,  any  further  than  the  compilation  fior 
Edwards's  edition  of  the  works.  And  to  be  sure,  whenever  one  looks 
into  any  one  of  his  polemical  things,  one  thinks  you  are  right.  I  do  not 
see  how  less  than  a  great  part  of  a  diligent  life  would  suffice  to  make 
out  any  tolerable  scheme  and  history  of  his  opinions  and  controversies. 
And  something  of  that  sort  would  ^  seem  to  be  required,  in  a  grand,  com- 
prehensive, weU-digested,  and  final  exhibition  of  his  life  and  character. 
But  to  say  nothing  of  the  length  of  time  this  would  take,  where  can 
mortal  patience  be  found  to  work  out  such  a  historical  analysis  ?  And 
indeed,  affcer  all,  what  would  be  the  benefit  of  it  ?  A  boundless,  endless 
maze,  and  wilderness  of  debatings,  projectings,  schemings,  and  dream- 
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ings,  about  chuTches,  and  their  constitation  and  their  government ;  ahont 
anangements  for  union,  and  terms  of  communion ; — the  numberless  pole* 
mical  notices  which  he  thought  himself  called  upon  to  take  of  all  the  petty 
and  spiteful  cavillers  of  his  time ; — the  hasty  productions  of  an  over-offi- 
doas  zeal  to  set  everybody  right  about  every  actual  or  possible  thing  ;-M:he 
attenuated,  and  infinitely  multiplex  argumentations,  in  the  manner  of  the 
schoolmen,  about  trivial  niceties  in  theological  doctrine ; — and  above  all, 
the  ever-renewed  and  fruitless  toils  to  work  out  a  tertium  quid  from  the  im- 
possible combination  of  two  opposite  systems  of  theology ; — ^what,  I  repeat, 
would  be  the  use  of  attempting  to  find  or  make  a  biographical  road  through 
this  vast  chaoe  ?  .... 


ClXVn.    TO   THE   EDITOR. 
[On  a  MS.  Translation  of  Pascars  Thoughts.! 

1824. 

Mt  dear  Sir, — ^I  trust  you  will  excuse  the  bold  liberty  I  have  taken, 
in  making  so  many  exceptions  and  suggestions.  I  have  done  it  as  a 
kind  of  sample  of  the  manner  in  which  (reviews  excepted)  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  traverse  my  own  matters  of  composition. 

You  will  perceive,  that  I  would  sometimes  adhere  more  exactly  than 
you  always  do  to  the  turn  of  expression  in  the  original ;  but  I  cannot  be 
at  all  sure,  that  a  perfect  master  of  both  languages  would  not  in  some 
instances  pronounce  this  punctilious  and  slavish.  There  is,  however,  so 
much  of  the  mind  of  Pascal  often  shown  in  the  very  cast  of  his  expression, 
that  one  would  wish  to  keep  as  near  it  as  possible.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  here  and  there  such  a  parsimony  of  words,  and,  we** must  even 
say,  such  an  obscurity,  as  to  make  it  indispensable  for  the  translator  to 
shape  the  sentence  according  to  what  he  can  guess  of  the  meaning. 

In  many  of  the  places  which  I  have  noted,  you  may  see  cause  to 
retain  your  expressions  as  they  stand,  in  preference  to  what  I  have 
Tentured  to  suggest,— or  to  attempt  some  still  difierent  construction. 
Many  such  things  are  matters  of  individual  taste.  What  is  peculiarly 
to  be  avoided,  in  translating  Pascal,  is,  all  lengthy  formality  of  phraseo- 
logy :  he  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  contrary — of  a  simple,  direct, 
rnicd  manner  of  expression. 

In  any  future  portions,  that  you  may  wish  me  to  see,  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  with  such  frequent  exceptions.  Indeed,  se^-indulgence  dic- 
tates to  desist, — as  I  find  that  several  whole  days  hardly  suffice  for  this 
sort  of  examination  of  two  or  three  sheets.  I  will  only  trouble  you  so 
fiT  as  to  make,  in  passing,  some  slight  note  of  indication  where  anything 
strikes  me  as  particularly  deserving  of  another  trial  of  your  mind  and 
hand.    Yours  very  truly,  J.  F. 


CXXVIII;    TO   THE   REV.   JOSIAH   HILL. 

Stapletan»  J^«6.  25, 1825. 
I  was  pleased  that  your  own  acMjuaintance  with  Sanndens  and 
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Gitiieriiie'0  with  his  daughter,  ocmtribiited  to  give  tn  interast  to  what  I 
wrote  respectiiig  the  latter.  My  interference  in  her  case  did  nc  t  involve 
a  great  deal  of  what  could  strictly  be  called  ^  painful."  The  *  varm  re- 
gard entertained  for  each  other  by  the  preceptor  and  the  pnpil,  and  the 
pupil's  candor,  intelligence,  and  serious  intentness  on  the  great  object, 
imparted  quite  a  prevailing  character  of  pleasure  to  the  office,  though 
necessarily  it  was  a  pleasure  of  a  pensive  quality.  As  my  dear  friend 
CatiieriDe  was  well  acquainted  with  Miss  S.,  she  will,  I  know,  allow  me 
to  torn  this  ev«it  into  an  admonition,  by  just  repeating  one  of  the  many 
thiogs  said  by  the  young  person,  who  now  can  speak  no  more.  Within 
a  short  time  of  her  death,  she  requested  her  favorite  aunt,  who  was  alone 
attending  on  her,  to  enforce  it,  as  from  her,  on  her  younger  sisters,  ^  that 
they  apply  themselves  to  the  great  concern  while," — ^here  she  was  stopped 
by  congh  and  extreme  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  her  aunt  finished  the 
sentence  for  her  by  saying,  **  while  in  their  youth."  As  soon  as  she 
recovered  the  power  of  speaking,  she  said,  very  pdntedly,  "  No, — while 
in  their  heaUh^^  signifying,  that  that  was  a  more  uncertain,  and  might  be 
a  much  more  transient  thing,  than  even  their  youth.  To  me,  this  con- 
cern and  ite  departed  object  will  be  an  interesting  remembrance  as  long 
as  I  live. 

....  The  late  grand  parliamentary  debate, — did  you  take  any  con- 
siderable interest  in  that  huge  contest  ?  It  was  the  most  athletic  strife 
that  has  occurred  for  many  years  past,  in  that  St.  Stephen's  prize-ring. 
We  here  read  almost  the  entire  of  the  four  nighte'  debate,  as  given  at 
vast  length  in  the  Times  paper.  We  admired  exceedingly  the  mighty 
power  and  promptitude  of  mind  displayed  by  the  great  chiefs  in  the  war- 
to.  Plunkett's  speech  was  a  fine  exhibition  of  large  and  commanding 
intellect ;  Tiemey's,  the  happiest  possible  rally  of  keen  exposure  and 
satiric  ridicule.  For  fierce,  vengeful,  and  irresistible  assault.  Brougham 
stands  forth  the  foremost' man,  I  take  it,  in  all  this  world.  It  is  ex- 
qnisitely  gratifying  to  see  how  his  javelins  fly  at  the  time-servers  and  the 
scoundrels 


CXXIX.    TO   THE   EDITOR. 

1826. 

My  dear  Sm, — ^If  the  alternative  were  to  be  hanged,  I  could  make 
yon  no  satisfactory  answer.  Be  thankful  that  you  are  not  in  my  shoes. 
"  Work  double  tides  !"  I  feel  at  this  very  hour  so  unwell  that  I  cannot 
work  at  all ;  so  that  I  have  been  forced  to  relinquish  a  subject  that  I  had 
thought  a  little  of  for  Thursday's  lecture,  and  must  have  recourse  to  the 
expedient  of  vamping  up  an  old  sermon  for  the  purpose. 

I  now  feel  that  it  will  be  totally  impossible  for  me  to  do  anything  at  all, 
of  any  kind,  for  Pascal ;  an3rthing  that  could  be  completed  within  less 
than  ihree  m&nthsy  at  the  least.  I  am  not  more  sure  that  I  am  writing 
these  lines,  than  that  I  should  utterly  sink  under  any  attempt  at  forcing 
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mywiftowriteattberateofaoiinehQraDydiiiig  netr  eo  nmoh,  as  oM 
ftinted  page  per  day.  This  is  no  pretence  or  evasion.  I  nevw  write  ai 
much  as  one  such  page  of  composition,  prop&tiy  so  called,  without  becom- 
ing fiunt  and  sickly.  My  knees  have  literally  trembled  under  me  all  tbffi 
day,  in  consequence  of  rather  a  hard  effort  daring  part  of  the  preceding 
^y.  When  I  do  tidhing  for  a  while,  I,  like  a  child,  forget  to  anticipate 
how  the  case  will  be  when  I  really  shall  endeavor  to  do  something.  And 
in  such  a  season  I  innocently  say,  I  hope  to  do  so  and  so ;  fuid  thusl  was 
betrayed  to  fancy  I  could  do  something  for  Pascal,  perhaps  by  the  time 
of  your  completion  of  the  undertaking.''*  But  when  I  do  attempt  anything, 
then  comes  again  the  old  consequence,  and  my  wonder  at  myself  that  I 
could  have  been  so  thoughtless,  so  little  taught  by  experience,  as  to  ex- 
pect and  engage  to  do  anything.  I  deplore  both  my  imbedlity  (of  body 
and  mind),  and  my  folly  in  making  any  kind  of  engagements  in  farge^ 

fulness  of  my  past  miserable  experience It  is  the  plain,  unfortunate 

truth  that  I  cannot  write,  otherwise  than  a  very  small  paragraph  or  two, 
at  long  intervals ;  that  is,  cannot  without  being  made  qnite  ill. 

As  to  Doddridge,  after  throwing  aside  two  or  three  several  little  lots 
of  material,  which,  in  succession,  I  had  meant  for  that  article,  I  am  trying 
to  do  something  in  a  different  way ;  and  am  doing  most  tamely  and 

inefficiently I  had  better  have  proceeded  with  what  I  was  at 

first,  or  at  second,  about ;  for  then  it  would  have  been  done  long  since. 
But  it  is  of  no  use  even  to  reproach  myself.  .... 


CXXX.   TO   THE   REV.   JOSIAH   HILL. 

Aprily  1825. 
My  dear  Sir, — .  ...  I  am  sometimes  very  much  disposed  to  murmur 
that  the  little  I  can  do  towards  any  sort  of  usefubess  being  entirely  in 
the  intellectual  way,  the  doing  it  should  be  so  slow,  and  irksome,  and 
painful,  and  even  physically  injurious,  an  operation.  Some  of  the  work- 
men in  the  thinking-shop  can  do  about  their  best  with  a  great  degree  of 
facility  and  despatch ;  can  bring  thoughts  and  put  them  into  sentences 
about  twenty  times  as  fast  as  I  ever  could.  In  my  case,  old  practice  has 
not  given  the  smallest  advantage  in  point  of  facility.  Rather,  I  think,  of 
the  two,  it  has  left  the  business  still  more  slow  and  laborious  than  even 
formerly ;  so  that  my  aversion  to  the  employment  has  continually 
increased.  And  yet  something  like  a  sense  of  duty  to  be  trying  at  it 
has  continued  to  haunt  and  disturb  me.  But  advancing  age,  and  invin- 
cible ill  health  (a  health  which  suffers  peculiarly  under  this  kind  of  labor), 
certify  me  tliat  I  can  never  now  accomplish  much.  I  will  console  myself 
with  hoping  that  what  has  been  done,  with  any  little  more  that  I  may  be 

•  The  translation  of  Pascal's  Thoughts,  referred  to  in  this  and  a  preced- 
ing letter  (p.  42),  has  since  been  published,  v^ith  an  Introductory  Eawy  hy 
Mr.  Isaac  Taylor. 
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•bte  to  do^  inU  not  leave  me  aitogetlier  imder  die  ceiMQ^ 

in  vain. 

Notwithrtnnding  the  fiitigaing  employment  I  have  mentioned,*  I  waa 
tempted,  after  I  saw  yon  last,  to  impose  on  myself  a  little  extra  task, — 
that  of  putting  in  the  shape  of  a  paragraph  or  two,  for  my  next  letter  to 
your  worship,  the  topic  of  our  debate  that  evening  in  Mrs.  F— 's  par- 
lor; not  so  much,  however,  on  your  account  (you  are,  I  verily  believe, 
nearly  of  the  same  opinion),  but  to  aid  my  own  wretched  memory,  by 
collecting  into  a  narrow  space^ — ^intb  a  focus,  as  it  were,  the  particulars 
constituting  the  argument.  Partly  from  having,  unfortunately,  always 
declined  the  hardship  of  disciplining  my  thoughts  to  system  and  method, 
and  partly  from  this  miserable  want  of  memory,  the  case-is  with  me,  that 
whenever  I  attempt  to  argue  a  point,  I  have  always  to  cast  about  to  think 
of  something  o^  the  time, — always  to  begin  anew,  much  as  if  I  had  never 
diacussed  the  matter  before.  To  be  sure,  if  there  be  any  question,  for 
the  disposal  of  which  there  are  obvious  and  plentiful  resources  at  hand 
anywhere,  at  any  time,  independently  of  such  previous  adjustment  of  the 
materials  of  argument,  it  is  that  respecting  your  notable  Arminian  tenet 
of  a  vuffdeni  grace  and  power  (I  suppose  I  may  so  express  it),  in  pos- 
seasion  of  all  men  for  their  conversion.  Yet  I  think,  I  will,  one  of  these 
days,  try  to  put  in  the  fewest  words,  the  appeal  to  fact.  And  then  I  shall 
have  nothing  to  do  next  time,  but  to  amuse  myself  in  observing  the 
manner  in  which  you  play  and  quirk  about,  in  attempting  to  maintain 
a  point  of  the  Metiiodist  creed  which  you  do  not  believe,  but  dare  not 
disown 


CZXXI.    TO   THE   REV.    JOSIAH   HILL. 

Stapleton,  June  10,  1825. 

....  You  may  chance  to  have  heard  or  seen  some  newspaper  notice 
of  Dr.  Ryland's  death.  After  several  montlis  of  slow  and  gradual  de- 
terioration, be  sank  very  rapidly  during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks.  He 
was  sensible  to  the  end ;  but  was  so  oppressed  by  debility  and  laborious 
breathing  during  the  last  few  days,  that,  to  the  regret  of  his  friends,  he 
was  unable  to  hold  any  material  communications  with  them.  Most  of 
what  he  said  was  in  the  form  of  pious  ejaculation,  mingled  with  the 
natural  expressions  of  suffering.  The  funeral  was  very  solemn  in  effect^ 
as  well  as  show.  The  public  exercise  was  shared  by  Hughes,  Birt,  and 
Roberts.  Hall  yielded  to  the  "  church's  "  solicitation,  to  come  to  preach 
the  funeral  sermon  last  Sunday.  It  ended  with  a  long  and  eloquent 
eulogium  of  Dr.  R.,  conceived  with  great  discrimination,  and  not  mach 
exaggerated.  He  has  consented  to  publish  it.  Dr.  R.  was,  indeed,  a 
most  admirable  man  in  all  sorts  of  goodness.  You  hope  his  ^  creed  has 
been  pardoned  him."    If  it  needed  pardon,  it  was  a  sin ;  and  I  do  not  see 

•  Essay  to  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress. 
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•ow  W6  we  to  hofp  lor  te  piidoB  of  sin  not  repaOtd  ef  and  fmmmeaA 
In  this  predicament  was  the  gnilt  of  Dr.  R.  as  to  his  creed.  I  anun 
yoa  he  did  not,  he  really  did  not,  chant,  by  way  of  recantation,  the  pious 
and  humble  strain  of  one  of  the  sweet  singers  of  your  IsraeV— 

"  Take  back  my  interest  in  the  Lamb, 
Unless  the  Saviour  died  for  all.** 

....  I  suppose  yon  will  be  here  a  week,  at  least,  at  the  coitferenoe 

time I  like  you  Methodists  better,  probably,  than  does  any  odwr 

•0  sterling  a  Calvinist 


CXXXII.    TO   THE   EDITOR. 

StapleUm,  Oct.,  1825. 
....  Almost  every  time  I  have  seen  the  old  enemy  in  Glare  Street, 
he  has  expressed  his  regret  at  the  loss  of  you.  In  a  similar  way  to  what 
is  sometimes  seen  in  other  beasts  of  prey,  he  seems  to  have  undergone 
that  queer  change  of  feeling,  that  instead  of  regarding  you  as  somethiiig 
to  be  devoured,  he  has  come  to  feel  all  the  dispositions  of  a  friend,  itfy- 
telf  I  fear  he  regards  still  in  the  old  natural  relation,  for  latterly  he  has 
once  and  again  bitten,  and  Mdth  no  gentle  and  playful  use  of  the  fiuigs. 
Some  notion  of  the  ferocity  and  violence,  and  of  the  painful,  and  cosdy, 
and  tedious  process  of  cure  (if  ever  cured),  may  be  formed  from  the 
naming  of  such  things  as  Brunck's  Sophocles,  Burmann's  Ovid,  Bfiltcm's 
book,  Schleusner's  Lexicon  (the  new  4to.  edit.),  Lizars's  Anatomy,  not  to 
mention  a  number  of  minor  things.  I  hesitated  and  demurred,  wished 
myself  a  hundred  leagues  out  of  the  way  of  the  temptation,  was  self- 
admonished  and  self-reproached,  but — ^but — ^the  two  fine  classics  might 
never  offer  themselves  so  favorably  again — of  the  4to.  Schleusner  there 
were  but  few  copies  (professedly)  printed,  and  the  larger  type  was  very 
desirable ;  Milton's  book  was  expressly  bespoken  before  the  scandalous 
exorbitance  of  the  price  was  known,  or  could  be  anticipated;  and 
Lizars's — ^I  was  for  the  moment  just  simply  insane,  for  the  pleasure  of 
having  just  got  out  of  the  Glasgow  job,  and  thinking  what  a  considerable 
(to  me  considerable)  handful  of  pence  I  should  get  for  having  done  it 
But  verily,  I  not  only  mean  to  sin  no  more  at  any  such  rate,  or  anything 
approaching  to  it,  but  bdieve  I  never  shall.  Literally  my  blood  is  kept 
warm  by  my  being  mad  every  day,  ten  times  a  day,  to  see  the  costly  and 
(to  me)  useless  piles  and  ranges  of  them  about  this  room ;  to  think  what 
money  has  thus  for  twenty  years  been  swallowed  in  an  unprodactiTe 
substance ;  in  many  parts  of  it  now  vastly  depreciated ;  in  the  finer  a^ 
tides  of  it  constantly  subject  to  injury  from  damp  and  sundry  other 
eauses ;  the  whole  destined,  one  of  these  days,  to  the  auctioneer's  ham- 
mer, with  a  vast  loss ;  and  the  whole  foolish  process  of  accumuhitioa 
having  actually  and  literally  kept  me  all  the  time  in  a  difficulty,  not  seUoffl 
a  hard  one,  of  making  *'  both  ends  meet"    This  last  evil  has  sooNtiJiMS 
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beeB  80  sanflible,  that,  if  my  good  wife  were  not  tiM  most  iadidgeiit  w«>> 
man,  about,  in  England,  I  should  have  heard  lectarea,  many  and  kmg, 
and  pranounced  in  no  middle-voice  emphasis.  Besides  all  which,  it  haa 
a  thonsand  times  occorred  to  me,  with  no  gentle  reproach  of  conscience, 
how  much  good,  absolute  and  certain,  and  of  the  best  kinds,  might  have 
been  done  by  the  expenditure  in  charity  of  but  a  minor  part  of  what  a 
rigid  domestic  economy  has  left  it  just  possible  to  divert  to  the  useless 
operation  of  amassing  never-to-be-read  books.  My  dear  sir,  I  have  gone 
into  this  mortifying  self-exposure  with  an  honest  wish  to  warn  yon  against 
each  folly.  We  have  often  made  smart  pleasantry  of  the  subjeet,  but 
really  and  truly  I  am  this  time  quite  serious  and  in  earnest  to  warn  you  of 
the  danger,  and  against  the  guilt ;  for  that  I  feel  to  be  the  right  wofd 
in  my  own  case.  A  man  of  very  narrow  means,  as  mine  have  always 
been  (contrary  to  what  I  have  heard  is  sometimes  reputed),  has  no  moral 
right  to  indulge  so  expensive  a  taste.  Taste^  I  have  said ;  for  with  me 
it  has  never  been  in  the  smallest  degree  vanity  or  ostentation,  nor 
any  passion  or  fancy  for  making  a  library^  but  merely  the  attraction, 
indvidually  and  in  detail,  of  one  fine  ex  valuable  book,  and  then  an* 


About  the  Glasgow  job  I  have  not  heard  or  seen  one  word  since  I  sent, 

some  month  or  six  weeks  since,  the  concluding  pages  of  MS 

Whenever  it  comes  to  my  hands,  I  shall  be  afraid  to  look  uito  it,  from 
the  strong  impresmon  I  have  in  its  disfavor ;  it  having  been  all  written 
t?m&£  Minerva  (as  was  once  the  phrase),  and  the  si^t  of  the  proof-sheets 
Dot  having  at  all  brightened  my  previous  estimate.  It  was  a  doleful 
sojourn  in  an  indefinite  region  of  common-place. 


CXXXIII.    TO   B.    STOKES,   ESQ. 

Stapleton,  Jan,  3, 1826. 
....  Another  thing  has  occurred  to  me,  before  I  could  write  two 
lines,  namely,  that  since  I  was  with  you,  you  will  have  had  very  difieient 
concerns  on  your  hands  from  any  little  matters  of  manuscripts  and 
books,  that  is,  the  frightful  disorder  and  crash  in  the  commercial  and 
financial  system.  It  is  quite  dreadful  to  hear  of  the  extent  and  depth  of 
the  disaster  from  every  side.  And  it  is  too  much-  to  hope  that  you  will 
not,  in  spite  of  the  general  caution  and  safety  of  your  management,  have 
incurred  some  porticm  of  a  mischief  so  widely  spread,  and  affecting 
every  j^ace.  All  I  can  venture  to  hope  is,  that  your  share  may  be  com* 
paratively  small,  even  amcmg  those  Welsh,  whose  banks  (a  number  of 

them)  will  have  been  swept  down  by  the  torrent It  is  truly  a 

wretched  state  of  things,  to  have  been  suddenly  &llen  into  by  a  nation 
which  was  be^nning  to  exult  in  its  returning  prosperity,  which  was 
boasted  of  by  its  governors  as  surpassing  ahnost  all  former  example. 
But  Hiat  Btt(^  a  catastrophe  could  take  place,  proves  the  prodigious  roU 
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r  of  the  fyvtem,  and  that  some  sncli  event  was  really  qute  neeai- 
sary  to  happen,  to  prevent  the  concealed  mischief  from  beccHning  wider 
and  more  pernicious  still.  As  to  the  country  banks  especially,  it  has 
loDg  struck  the  apprehensions  of  every  man  of  sense,  that  their  endless 
mulUpUcation,  without  check  or  known  limits  to  their  issue,  was  a  most 
flagrant  mischief  to  the  community ;  not  cmly  as  putting  property  every- 
where in  hazard,  but  as  continually  afl^ting  aiid  falsifying  the  very 
tiandard  of  value  throughout  the  nation.  At  a  heavy  cost,  a  great  ulti- 
mata benefit  will  have  been  gained  by  the  breaking  up  of  this  vile  sys- 
tem, and  by  the  discredit  and  intimidation  which  will,  for  a  l(»g  time, 
prevent  the  possibility  of  its  renewal,  to  anything  approaching  to  the 
Mme  iniquitous  extent 

CIIIIV.    TO   THE   EEV.   JOSIAH   HILL. 

Stapleton,  March  22, 1826. 

Mt  dbab  SiBy— It  is  most  distressing  to  hear  what  James  has  suf- 
fered, and  to  think  what  it  is  too  probable  he  is  suffering  sUU.  Aod  1 
can  in  a  measure,  but  truly  in  a  very  imperfect  one,  conceive  what  Mrs. 
Hill  and  you  must  have  suffered  in  apprehension,  and  in  the  most  painful 
sympathy.  How  little  (it  has  often  occurred  to  my  thoughts)  was  so 
meliincholy  a  dispensation  anticipated  in  the  lively  and  delightful  days 
and  weeks  which  I  spent  with  your  family  at  Little  Haven,  with  James, 
as  one  of  the  most  animated  and  animating  spirits  in  the  society !  while 
every  hope,  of  both  his  affectionate  relatives  and  his  admiring  Meod, 
calculated  on  him  as  rising  up  with  the  finest  endowments,  to  be  an  en- 
lightened  and  estimable  man,  and  to  act  a  valuable  and  honorable  part  in 
this  mortal  tife ;  and  most  unwilling  am  I  to  admit  the  feeling,  that  the 
saying  this  is  an  implication  that  such  hope  is  to  be  surrendered.  I  still 
remember  there  is  One  with  whom  '^  aH  things  are  possible ;"  and,  at 
the  same  time  you,  my  dear  sir,  and  my  dear  and  most  excellent  friend, 
Mrs.  Hill,  have  the  most  firm  and  assured  belief,  that  this  almighty  and 
infinitely  beneficent  Power  will  do  all  things  right  If  it  should  be  the 
heavenly  Father's  good  pleasure,  that  you  are  thus  prematurely  to  lose 
the  object  of  so  much  affection  and  fond  anticipation,  you  know  he  has 
such  reasons  for  it,  that  if  they  could  be  fully  and  intelligibly  revealed 
to  you,  you  would  say,  with  cordial  acquiescence,  ^  It  is  well ;  thy  will 
be  done !"  You  know  that  this  is  so.  Think  what  an  inestimable  bless- 
ing it  is,  in  afiiiction,  to  know  this  for  an  absolute  truth, — to  know,  that 
if  you  could  have  God's  own  wisdom  to  judge  of  the  entire  case,  yoa 
would  will  exactly  what  he,  in  the  issue  of  his  present  dispensation,  will 
manifest  that  he  has  willed 

It  is  consolatory  to  hear  that,  under  his  long  and  severe  sufferings,  be 
has  displayed  a  submission  and  patience  worthy  of  one  who  knows  be  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  wise  and  merciful  Disposer.  I  hope  he  will  receive 
every  consolatory  aid,  to  sustain  him  through  whatever  thttt  S9y9(ei€D 
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trust  in  the  divine  mercy,  that  thia  moat  painful  diacipUne  may  be  i 
most  saintaiy,  infinitely  so,  to  the  immortal  spirit,  whether  the  Lord  of 
life  and  death  has  determined  to  restore  him  to  health  or  to  call  him  to 
his  presence.  I  would  be  most  affectionately  remembered  to  him,  with 
every  expression  of  the  kindest  sympathy,  and  every  wish  for  hia  wei- 
fiire.  How  little,  alas !  can  all  such  expressions  do  to  alleviate  afilic- 
tion  like  his  I  but  I  jway  that  he  may  enjoy  the  fiivor  of  Uim  who  can 
alleviate  all  suffering  and  sorrow,  and  turn  them  into  a  caoae  of  joy 
here  and  hereafter.  I  can  only  wish  you  and  Mra.  Hill  the  support  and 
blessing  of  the  same  almighty  Friend,  a  resource  of  which  you  know  by 
experience  the  value.  I  would  be  most  kindly  remembered  to  my  friend 
Catherine,  and  to  our  friend  John,  when  you  write  to  him.  My  good 
wife's  wishes  are  to  express  her  most  friendly  sympathy  and  kindest 
regard.  Our  boy  is  still  in  a  delicate,  precarious  state,  but  rather  a 
little,  we  hope,  mending.  I  cannot  urge  you  to  write  to  me  in  the  midst 
of  80  much  care,  and  with  all  your  diversified  public  business  also  press- 
ing on  your  time ;  you  know  what  a  welcome  thing  it  will  be  to  hear 
from  you,  whenever  you  can  divert  a  little  time  and  composure  to  such 
an  occupation.  Yours,  with  the  greatest  regard, 

J.  FOSTSB. 


CXrXV.   TO   THE   EEV.   JOSIAH   HILL. 

Stapleton,  May^  1826. 

Mt  dear  Sib, — I  will  presume  there  is  no  need  of  professi<»i8  to  the 
efiect  that,  ^  this  long  silence  has  in  no  degree  partaken  of  forgetfulneas, 
indifierence,"  &c. :  no ;  it  has  been  owing  to  a  paralytic  afifection  of  my 
right  hand, — an  afiecUon,  however,  which  I  never  feel,  but  when  I  should 
take,  or  attempt  to  take,  a  pen.  In  such  a  case,  there  is  some  myste- 
rioos  arrest  on  its  power ;  but  lay  down  or  let  alone  the  pen,  and  I  should 
not  be  sensible  that  anything  at  all  ails  the  limb.  There  are,  neverthe- 
less, rare  and  unaccountable  intervals  of  this  peculiar  disorder ;  and  I 
seize  one  of  them  to  make  an  essay  at  this  sheet. 

The  information  respecting  friend  James  has  been,  on  the  whole,  more 
&vorable  than  previous  accounts  had  led  me  to  fear  the  sequel  was  to 
prove.  And  I  am  indulging  an  assurance  that  the  advancing  fine  season 
is  every  week  bringing  some  small,  but  valuable  and  promising  addition 
to  his  recovery  toward  health.  Nothing,  at  the  same  time,  but  such  a 
&ta}ity  as  I  have  been  lamenting  would  have  prevented  me  from  lon^r 
since  writing  for  information,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  your  last 
friendly,  brief  communication,  as  well  as  the  preceding  one.  The  enve- 
lope of  the  newspaper  was  legible  but  in  part.  I  could  make  oat  that 
you  still  felt  great  anxiety  respecting  James ;  and  it  so  happened  that 
Bome  lines  on  the  topic  of  laudations  conferred  on  a  certain  <*  Essay,*' 
were  as  clearly  visible  as  ever  was  Ballantyne'a  typography,  just  as  ii' 
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VR  6?f1  flpint  nM  tskdn  tii6  tmUo  to  presofve  conpicwMisKy  fliB  Mi* 
fence  adapted  to  cherish  in  me  the  evil  principle  of  vani^.  To  be 
praised  by  "  heads  of  houses,''  by  college  tators,  and  by  poets !  do  yoa 
not  think  it  was  worth  while  to  take  some  pains  in  finishing  the  compo- 
sition,— ^that  care  of  elaboration  on  which  you  have  sometimes  conde- 
scended to  confer  yoar  rather  scornful  compassion  ?  As  a  set-df,  honr- 
ever,  to  snch  fnme  of  Arabia,  there  has  not  been,  as  fiir  as  I  am  aware 
(with  tile  single  exception  of  old  friend  the  Eclectic),  one  word  of  notice 
in  any  of  the  hundred  printed  vehicles  of  contemporary  criticisra.  Yon 
will  believe  me,  I  hope,  that  I  have  no  manner  of  quarrel  with  any  of 
tiiem  on  this  account  I  am  about  beginning  to  try  whether  I  can  do 
another  small  piece  of  work  for  the  same  employers.  They  &Dcy  that 
I  have  been  at  it  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  I  have  been  too  mneh 

ashamed  of  my  dilatoriness  to  undeceive  them 

I  should  like  vastly  to  know  the  whole  in  and  out  of  your  Liv»pool 
station ;  I  mean  as  to  how  it  accommodates  itself  to  the  dispositions, 
habits,  tastes,  and  likings  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill.  I  have  noticed  htm 
very  taciturn  you  are  on  this  whole  subject.  And  my  &ith  or  presump* 
tion  in  the  matter  is  inclined  to  coincide  with  that  of  some  of  your  Bristol 
friends ;  that  is  to  say,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  do  not  like  Liverpool  at  aJl. 
They  (the  Bristol  friends)  are  beginning  (or  they  pretend  so)  to  be  look- 
ing forward  toward  the  time  when  the  solemn  and  inviolable  laws  of  the 
•*  Celestial  Empire"  (for  the  Methodists  are  the  Chinese  of  the  Christian 
tribes),  will  permit  our  old  friends  to  take  the  other  turn  in  the  Bristol 
station.  It  is  unfortunate,  that  you  cannot  come  just  at  this  juncture  to 
preserve  the  perfect  integrity  of  this  province  of  that  empire, — to  prevent 
some  threatened  desertions  across  its  sacred  ccmfi&e,  perpetraled  under 
tiie  influence  of  the  attraction  of  Broadmead.    Mr.  ,  I  am  t(^)  is 

renegade Mrs.  told  me  lately,  that  much  as  she  is  sony 

and  reluctant  to  act  in  contravention  to  her  worthy  husband's  will,  she 
shaB  often  be  a  defaulter  in  ecclesiastical  aUegiance.  .  .  .  Hafi  appears 
to  be  highly  satisfied,  and  even  gratified,  with  his  transfer.  By  degrees 
one  has  come  to  understand  the  combination  of  motives  which  determined 
him ;  no  one  of  them  being  singly  very  strong,  but  the  whole  together 
rationally  competent  to  account  for  and  justify  the  measure.  Excepting 
two  or  three  Sundays  occupied  in  preaching,  I  have  heard  him  each 
Sunday  evening,  the  evening  being,  I  understand,  generally  the  superior 
part  of  the  day.  And  certainly,  whatever  it  be  in  point  of  religious  profit, 
it  is  a  high  intellectual  luxury ;  though  under  a  material  deducticm  on 
account  of  the  difiiculty  of  hearing  him.  Besides  the  lowness  and  thick- 
ness of  his  voice,  he  does,  I  am  sure,  and  many  say  the  same,  articnWe 

more  indistinctly  than  formerly The  place  is  kept  full  (often  not 

Violently  crowded),  by  a  very  miscellaneous,  and  partly  occasional  inita 
from  the  Church,  Methodists,  Quakers,  Independents,  and  no-kind;  a  te* 
Socinians  to  complete  the  compost  Several  clergymen  regularly ;  W»Jy 
an  arefabiflhop ;  memben  of  parliament  over  from  the  spixittml  spjonn  t^ 
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Iri^  or  you  will  not  bdieve  me.  Hall  takes  posaeesioQ  this  week  of  fak 
iuHue ;  one  of  a  great  number  of  newly  built  ones  on  the  road,  half  a 
mile  <m  this  side  Bristol :  which  house  is,  during  the  morning  part  of  the 
day,  to  be  defended  against  assault  by  (if  found  necessary),  culverims 
caffooades,  chevauz  de  frise,  bull-dogs,  and  what  not  But  I  predict, 
that  there  wiU  not  be  found  wanting  British  valor  enough,  not  un6e- 
qneotly  to  dare  and  overcome  all  these  means  and  modes  of  fortifieatioii 

and  Bienace Anderson  (on  easy  terms  with  Hall  for  many  yean) 

viU  be  far  more  of  an  intimate  with  him  than  any  other  man.  He  is  a 
Tastly  acute  and  doggedly  inteUectual  fellow,  that  Anderson,  and  is  in- 
trepid enough  not  to  have  the  slightest  fear  of  the  great  man.  /  stand 
greatly  in  awe  of  him,  but  shall  sometimes  venture  vrithin  reach  of  his 
taioDs,  which  are  certainly  of  the  royal  tiger  kind.  ...  He  seems  on  the 
whole  (for  he  has  not  escaped  feelings  of  approaching  infirmity,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  old  and  invincible  complaint),  in  a  state  of  health  to  promise 
many  years ;  years  it  may  be  hoped  of  great  and  peculiar  usefulness'*- 
peculiar,  inasmuch  as  he  will  draw  under  his  influence  a  large  portion 
of  the  most  inteUigent  part  of  the  people  about  the  place,  especially  of  the 
class  of  young,  inquisitive,  educated  folk,  many  of  them  apt  to  be  proud 
or  vain  of  their  attainments,  and  liable  to  temptation  on  the  side  of  Soci- 
manjsm  or  scepticism 


CXXXVI.    TO   THE   KEV.    JOSIAH    HILL. 

AugUBt  2,  1826. 

Mt  dear  Sik, — At  last  I  put  an  end  to  this  procrastination,  for  which 
it  is  of  no  use  to  say,  that  I  am  sorry  and  ashamed.  Nor  would  I  pre- 
tend the  smallest  excuse  from  the  circumstance  of  having  been  for  a 
month  past,  and  more,  severely  tasked  with  compulsory  labor,  for  a  tem- 
porary purpose,  since  a  few  sentences  would  have  expressed  my  deep 
and  sympathizing  interest  in  your  sorrows.  But  in  truth  I  have  wanted 
resolution.  I  have  felt  how  impotent  must  be  all  testimonies  of  friendly 
concern  in  so  mournful  a  juncture.  I  know  that  the  divine  Friend  alone 
can  be  an  efiectual  consoler,  and  his  consolations  I  rejoiced  in  the  cer- 
tainty that  you  enjoyed,  and  would  still  further  enjoy. 

About,  I  think,  a  month  since,  Mrs.  F- kindly  sent  me  a  letter  she 

had  received  from  Mrs.  Hill,  which  contained  a  most  friendly  reference 
to  me.  It  was  affecting  to  contemplate  that  bright  and  interesting  youth 
in  the  state  of  debility,  prostration,  and  suf^ring  which  she  described. 
But  how  much  I  rejoiced,  and  with  feelings  of  congratulation  to  his  afibc- 
tionate  and  sorrowing  parents,  at  another  part  of  [the  letter]  in  which 
his  piety,  his  patience,  his  entire  resignation  ....  were  so  delightfully 
displayed.  What  inestimable  consolation  to  his  aiFectionate  friends  ! 
The  letter  showed  his  exhaustion  to  be  so  extreme,  that  I  anticipated  his 
ahnest  ifmnediate  dismiBsion  from  the  scene  of  suffering,  wA  felt  some 
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■«|*iie  al  ywir  Mar  wUch  mfonned  me  ha  i¥^  Audi 

WEB  exceedingly  stmck  with  the  memorahle  eiTcnmstsnce  of  his  pointed 
and  sdenin  appeal  and  questions  to  his  tnodier.  Such  an  ex]dicit  mani- 
"festation,  such  a  prominence  of  Christian  principle  and  faithfulness,  was 
worthy  of  a  spirit  just  ready  for  its  flight  into  eternity — into  heaven.  At 
the  same  time,  it  could  not  but  be  a  pensive  giatificadon  to  me,  that  any- 
thing of  my  writing  should  be  imphcated  with  this  impulse  of  pious 
avowal,  and  zeal,  and  fraternal  afiection.  You  requested  me  to  write. 
My  dear  sir,  pardon  me  that  I  delayed,  till  the  second  letter  with  a  Uack 
seal  brought  the  evidence,  that  aU  your  feelings  would  be  for  a  while 
aacred  to  the  dead  and  to  heaven. 

I  seem  as  if  I  could  hardly  believe  it  for  a  fiict,  that  my  animated  young 
friend  will  be  seen  no  mcNre  on  earth.  If  I  were  at  Little  Haven,  every 
spot  would  give  back  his  image  to  my  mind,  with  a  frequent  return  of  the 
suggestion,  "  Will  he  not  come  ?  Why  is  he  not  here  ?"  I  can  imap 
gine  that  there  would  at  moments  be  something  almost  like  a  prompting 
impulse  to  go  and  look  for  him,  along  the  shore,  or  on  the  brow  of  the 
cliff.  How  vivid  is  my  remembrance  (it  looks  not  like  remembrance  bat 
presence), — of  his  elastic  spirit,  his  illuminated  look,  his  keen  argument! 
in  all  which  we  seemed  to  foresee,  in  more  advanced  future  years,  a  man 
of  extraordinary  and  admirable  intelligence,  conspicuously  superior  to 
surrounding  society,  and,  as  we  hoped,  destined  to  be,  somewhere  or 
other,  its  light  and  benefactor.  But  the  great  Sovereign  had  a  different 
appointment  I  And  he  who  was  your  interesting  associate,  and  so  often 
mine,  is  now  in  the  invisible  world,  and  among  the  spirits  of  the  just 
made  perfect.  That  this  was  a  wise  and  gracious  appointment  you  are 
sure,  amidst  all  the  regrets  which  oppress  your  hearts,  and  for  the  present 
cast  a  shade  over  the  whole  scene  of  life.  He  who  cannot  err,  and  who 
could  have  bid  him  stay  on  earth,  judged  it  better  to  say  to  him^  ^^  GcHne 
up  hither ;"  and  how  happy  that  the  youthful  spirit  was  willing  and  pre- 
pared to  go !  And  think  how  delightfully,  how  divinely  complacent  he 
is  in  the  change !  Assuredly,  if  he  might  relum,  he  would  say,  with 
heavenly  emotion,  "  No,  my  heavenly  Father,  no ;  not  from  thy  presence, 
for  all  the  world  below."  But  you  will  feel  irresistible  assurance,  that 
he  thinks  of  you  still,  with  sweet  and  never-dying  affection,  and  antici- 
pates the  time  when  you  will  go  to  meet  him,  where  you  will  never  more 
lose  him. 

In  Mrs.  Hill's  letter,  it  was  extremely  gratifying  to  see  the  pious  re- 
signation with  which  she  was  enabled  to  surrender  to  the  Almighty  the 
dear  departing  youth.  I  have  often  admired  the  calm  f(ntitude  of  so 
gentle  a  spirit,  and  have  thought  how  much  cause  she  had  to  bless  God 
for  the  possession  of  the  supporting  power  of  religion.  That  power  I 
trubt  you  will  both  effectually  feel  in  this  trying  season.  And  also,  that 
every  consoling,  and  every  salutary  and  instructive,  iniluente  will  be 
granted  to  operate  on  the  minds  of  my  young  friends,  John  and  Cathe- 
rine.   They  have,  perhaps,  never  before  had  placed  before  them  so  pbuA 
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efficacy  of  religion. 

With  respect  to  your  very  kind  invitation  to  Little  Haven,  I  will  jiwl 
meDtion  the  state  of  the  case.  On  account  chiefly  of  John's  health,  my 
dear  wife  has  been  with  him,  and  the  two  younger  at  Lyme,  on  the  south 
coast,  this  six  or  seven  weeks,  and  I  have  never  seen  them  all  tlie  while. 
....  For  more  than  a  month  I  have  been  in  hard  labor  in  writing  a 
great  deal  in  various  shapes,  about  our  academy,  in  the  way  of  stat^ 
meats  and  applications  sent  to  various  quarters  to  promote  its  interest, 
&c.,  so  that  a  number  of  other  matters  of  labor  have  been  thrown  into 
grievous  arrear,  and  require  to  be  now  attended  to.  Happily,  my  wife's 
sister  C.  is  with  them,  or  it  would  have  been  imperative  on  me  to  visit 
them ;  for  the  situation  of  things  is  but  a  mournful  one.  In  one  word, 
we  have  little  reason  to  expect  any  other  than  a  fatal  termination  of 
John's  long  indisposition.  It  is  decidedly  consumption,  and  he  is  reduced 
to  very  great  debility  and  emaciation,  and  has  an  ominous  cough.  He 
has  been  gradually  growing  worse  during  the  last  half  year.  My  dear 
wife  is  a  woman  of  the  most  pensive  feelings,  though  with  all  the  forti- 
tude of  reason,  aided  by  religious  thought.  But  I  fear  for  her  oppressed 
spirits.  Now,  my  dear  sir,  the  case  being  so,  I  feel  that  if  I  can  leave 
home  a  week  or  two,  it  is  to  Lyme  that  I  ought  to  go.  They  would  fed 
there  the  claim,  while  regarding  you  with  the  very  highest  esteem,  and 
t^ng,  as  my  wife  does,  a  very  warm  and  sympathetic  interest  in  your 
Borrows  and  loss 


CXtXVII.     TO   THE   KEV.   W.    ANDERSON. 

1826. 

Mt  dear  Sir« — ^I  was  pleased  to  hear  you  say  that  you  had  not  a 
Tacitus,  of  such  an  edition  as  to  content  you ;  but  vexed  afterwards  that 
I  should  then  and  there  have  said  one  syllable  of  intimation  that  you  did 
not  need  purchase  one — as  being  sensible,  the  next  moment,  it  migl^ 
look  so  much  like  an  air  of  having  such  affluence  of  books  as  to  be  able 
to  torn  them  to  the  ^fect  of  conferring  favors  arid  gratuities.  In  very 
truth  it  was  said  from  the  momentary  eager  impulse  to  prevent  your 
doing  what  you  said  you  were  intending,  that  is,  to  procure  a  Tacitus. 
The  idea  of  the  instant  was,  that  you  might  be  turning  in  at  Strong's 
for  that  purpose,  the  first  time  that  you  should  be  gmng  that  way. 

There  needs  not  one  word  be  said  about  this  second  Brotier's  edition, 
edited  by  himself,  with  some  additions  to  what  was  in  his  quarto,  and  at 
the  same  time  some  omissions  of  what  he  thought  less  essential.  Seve- 
ral years  since  (though  previously  possesaed  of  Valpy's  reprint),  I  waa 
tempted  by  the  known  character  and  the  beauty  of  this,  together  with  th« 
Sunless  of  the  copy.  There  was  another  indue  .ment : — ^I  anticipated 
the  need  of  iwo  good  cques  for  the  purpose  of,  pr^  bably,  sometimes  read- 
ttga  bookof  Tacitus  with  the  youth--who  will  soon  rsad  no  more.    I 
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io  Bot  Willi  to  veHftin  in  view  what  would  be  the  ooKtaiit  memonal  «f 
this  vanity  and  fiillacy  of  hope. 

It  waa  with  a  meknchdy  sentiment  that  I  lately  took  np-stain  and 
placed  on  the  shelf  a  volume  of  JUvy,  a  ccMisideraUe  part  of  which  he  faai 
read  with  me  during  the  earlier  period  of  his  &tal  decline.  I  looked  at 
the  part  bearing  the  marks  of  his  having  }Nnoceeded  through  it,  and 
thought  with  deep  pensiveness, — ^  he  will  never  more  look  on  these 
passages  and  sentences." 

The  Tacitus,  I  observe,  I  have  long  since  taken  the  pains  to  preserve 
fit  for  use  without  binding,  by  pasting  thin  boards  on  the  sides,  pasting  a 
strip  of  strong  cloth,  and  covering  it,  across  each  top  and  bottom,  and 
writing  the  inscription  on  the  back.  I  like  extremely  the  foreign  look 
of  thb  sort  of  paper-outside. 

It  may  some  time  or  other  occur  that  a  tolerable  Latin  Dicticnary'wSi 
be  of  opportune  service  to  a  student  in  the  Academy,  who  may  be  ill 
able  to  aflford  the  cost  of  the  necessary  bo<^.  Of  three  or  four  such  1 
can  well  spare  one,  which  you  will  please  to  make  this  use  of  whenever 
you  may  be  aware  of  the  prc^r  occasion. 

The  Dolphin  C»sar,  too,  as  not  furnishing  any  such  help  as  to  fiivor 
indolence,  and  as  not  being  in  any  great  degree  incorrect,  may  in  some 
instance  or  other  be  worth  putting  in  the  hands  of  such  a  student  I 
observe  I  have  IAvie*8  neatly  printed  Horace  12mo.,  bat  with  no  notes 
at  all— if  this  should  be  a  thing  of  any  use,  I  can  at  any  time  put  it  in 
my  pocket  Yours  truly,  J.  Foster. 


CXXXVIII.   TO  HIS  SON. 

[Written  to  him  when  at  Xjynie,  abont  two  months  before  his  consumption  ended  in  death, 
on  the  5th  of  Oct,,  1826.    J.  F.] 

My  dear  Johk, — ^For  some  weeks  I  have  had  the  intention  of  writing 
you  a  letter,  and  have  been  afraid  my  so  long  omitting  to  do  so  wouM 
seem  hardly  kind.  The  prevention  has  been  from  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  other  writing  of  a  labored  and  tedious  kind,  together  with  many 
calls  into  society  which  I  could  not  well  avoid.  But  I  think  of  you  every 
day  and  hour.  There  has  not  been  much  hereabouts  worth  teUing  you, 
more  than  what  I  have  mentioned  in  the  successive  letters  to  your 
mother ;  unless,  indeed,  it  had  been  possible  to  convey  the  essence  of  the 
admirable  sermons  of  Mr.  Hall,  which  I  have  heard  each  Sunday  eve- 
ning. It  is  tlie  regret  of  all  hearers  that  that  essence,  so  noble,  should 
go  off,  and  as  it  were  expire,  and  be  lost,  like  incense  dissipated  in  the 
air ; — ^lost,  that  is  to  say,  except  as  fer  as  it  is  admitted  and  retained  for 
salutary  effect  in  the  minds  of  some  of  those  hearers.  Whether  it  be 
so  retained  in  any  of  them,  is  known  only  to  themselves  and  the  omni* 
scient  Inspector.  Last  Sunday  evening  (the  text  being  in  Ecclesiastes, 
**  There  is  a  Ume  for  every  purpose,"  &c.),  he  made  hia  oonclaaion,  with 
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eUnine  eneigy,  in  nrging  on  young  penons  the  alMolvte  neoeMityof  aa 
instant,  earnest  attention  to  their  higrhest  interests,  with  periiape  ten  r^ 
petitions  of  the  question,  ^  Is  it  too  soon-^"  followed,  in  each  sentence, 
with  the  most  cogent  and  solemn  representation  vhy  it  is  not  too  soon. 
One  coald  have  wondered,  while  listening,  how  it  was  possiUe  that  any 
of  die  yonng  persons  present,  of  anything  approaching  to  matore  years 
and  undefBtanding,  could  put  aside  at  the  time  the  force  of  the  admo- 
nition, or  go  away  and  think  no  more  of  it.  I  wonder,  my  dear  Jdm, 
what  you  would  have  thought,  and  how  you  would  have  felt,  if  yon  had 
been  there.  He  enforced  that  in  season  of  health  *"  it  is  time,"  that  no 
time  is  to  be  lost ; — ^with  what  augmented  emphasis  he  might  have  added, 
that  when  health  has  given  place  to  sickness,  there  is  then,  with  still 
more  pressing  and  invincible  evidence,  rto  time  to  be  lost. 

My  imagination  is  often  with  you,  and  the  little  company,  in  your 
dwelling  and  its  vicinity,  which  are  so  fan^liar  to  my  mental  view.  The 
most  conspicuous  and  favorite  part,  that  is  the  CM,  is  now,  I  suppose, 
easily  practicable  as  a  little  walk  to  any  who  are  in  possession  of  a  little 
share  of  strength.  At  every  thought  of  that,  and  of  the  more  distant 
shore  where  the  relics  of  unknown  past  ages  so  much  abound,  I  am 
greatly  sorry  that  yon  cannot  repeat  the  little  rambles  thither  which 
pleased  you  so  much  last  year.  I  regret  to  think  how  painfully  yon 
must  feel  the  difference,  especially  when  you  observe  the  two  younger 
associates  capable  of  their  former  activity  and  amusement.  You  have  to 
exercise  patience  in  being  content  with  what  you  can  enjoy  of  the  scene, 
nnder  the  restriction  of  your  present  weakness,  by  sitting  on  the  beach, 
floating  sometimes,  it  seems,  on  the  sea  in  a  boat,  and  looking  from  the 
windows  on  the  great  expanse,  with  often  a  beautiful  sky  and  horizon,  a 
splendid  sun-setting,  and,  some  time  since,  the  rising  moon ;  which  last 
I  never  saw  with  a  more  beautiful  and  striking  appearance  than  I  remem- 
ber once  at  Lyme. 

It  has  been  pleasing  to  hear  of  any  degree  of  alleviation  which  you 
have  seemed  to  feel  of  your  disorder ;  and  very  glad  should  I  have  been 
to  hear  of  a  more  decided  amendment.  It  has  been  well,  and  to  me  at 
the  same  time  wonderful,  that  the  heat,  oppressive  to  all  that  I  have  met 
with  except  Dr.  Marshman,  has  been  so  much  attempered  to  your  feel- 
ings. I  would  hope  its  continuance  will  be  favorable  to  your  regaining 
some  little  increase  of  strength  against  the  season  which  the  now  sensi- 
bly shortening  days  are  beginning  to  signify  we  must  be  again  looking  for. 
You  have  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  favor  of  Providence,  that  you  are  thus 
permitted  to  have  the  trial  of  the  best  expedient  that  could  be  recom- 
mended for  arresting  the  progress  of  your  disease,  together  with  such 
constant  alleviating. attentions,  cares,  and  exemptions,  while  an  incompa- 
rably greater  number,  who  are  suflering  under  such  debility,  are  at  the 
same  time  in  circumstances  of  hardship,  deprivation,  and  want.  Think 
of  them,  if  you  are  sometimes  tempted  to  murmur  at  your  lot.  But  do 
Hot  let  your  thoughts  be  confined  to  the  consideration  of  health,  and  the 
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BMUW  and  wisbei  for  ita  recovery.  I  would  etasyMj  vbA  siMon- 
ately  press  it  upon  you  that  there  is  a  far  superior  conc^ra  reqoinDg 
your  attention.  I  have  never  written  to  you,  I  think,  without  lemindin^  you 
of  this.  But  in  such  former  admonitions  I  was  far  from  anticipating  that 
the  time  wt>uld  come  so  soon  when  suggestions  of  the  most  senous  kind 
would  acquire  such  new  and,  I  may  say,  importunate  force  of  appiicstian, 
from  an  extremely  critical  state  of  your  health.  By  your  invariaUe 
silence  on  this  subject,  and  apparent  care  to  avoid  being  brought  into  com- 
munication respecting  it,  I  have  always  been  left,  and  I  believe  your 
mother  also,  much  in  the  dark  as  to  what  place  it  has  held  in  your 
thoughts.  I  have  feared  to  urge  it  upon  you  with  formal,  grave,  and 
frequent  repetition,  lest  such  admonition  should  become  repulsive  to  yon, 
and  so  have  the  effect  of  making  you  disinclined  to  think  or  read  on  the 
subject.  And  knowing  how  mach  religious  instruction,  direct  and  in- 
direct, has  mingled  through  the  whole  course  of  your  .education,  and 
being  certain,  therefore,  that  you  must  necessarily  have  much  taformaim 
on  the  subject,  I  have  been  willing  to  hope  that  you  did  sometimes  think 
of  it  seriously,  though  reluctant  to  speak  of  it  How  could  I  when  yoa 
had  so  much  knowledge,  and  when  your  mental  &culties  were  advancing 
toward  maturity, — ^how  could  I  do  otherwise  than  hope  that  you  most  be 
sensible  what  is  the  grand  dictate  of  reason,  of  wisdcnn,  of  good  eense; 
and  were  secretly  giving  some  real  attention  to  the  grreatest  concem  of 
existence  7  And  if  you  did  it  in  a  measure  when  in  health,  I  may  soiely 
hope  that  you  do  it  still  more  seriously  now.  For,  my  dear  John,  you  can 
hardly  be  unaware  that  your  situaticm  is  exceedingly  precarious,  not  only 
as  to  the  recovery  of  health,  but  as  to  life  itself.  Your  friends  would  not 
willingly,  in  your  state  of  weakness  and  languor,  distress  you  with  pre- 
sages ;  but  it  is  proper  you  should  be  unequivocally  apprised  that  the 
case  is  one  of  great  danger,  while  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  disorder 
is  peculiarly  deceptive  to  the  patients  themselves,  as  to  their  antidpatioDS 
of  the  issue. 

What  then,  my  dear  boy,  is  your  most  evident,  most  demonstratiTe, 
duty  and  interest  ?  Is  there  not  an  irresistible  appeal  to  your  reason 
and  conscience  ?  The  voice  of  your  heavenly  Father  himself  spcab  to 
you.  Surely  you  will  not  be  inattentive  to  his  admonitious  and  merciful 
invitations.  Can  the  voice  of  the  kindest  human  friend,  or  the  v(»ce 
from  heaven  itself,  express  to  you  a  kinder  or  wiser  sentence,  than  that 
you  should  apply  yourself  with  all  earnestness  to  secure  the  true  felicity 
— ^the  only  real  and  substantial  felicity  on  earth,  supposing  your  life 
should  be  prolonged, — ^the  supreme  felicity  of  a  better  world,  if  the  aow- 
reign  Disposer  has  appointed  that  your  life  shall  be  short. 

Do  not  allow  your  thoughts  to  recoil  from  the  subject  as  too  solcnm, 
too  gloomy  a  one.  If  it  loere  the  gloomiest  in  the  world,  if  it  were  no- 
thing but  gloomy,  it  is  yet  absoltUely  necessary  to  be  admitted,  and  dwelt 
upon  in  all  its  importance.  What  would  be  gained,  my  dear  John,  and 
oik,  what  .may  be  lost !  by  avoiding  it,  turning  the  thoughts  from  it,  and 
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trying  not  to  look  at  it?  Vi^  the  not  thinking  of  it  make  it  oeose  to  be 
urgently  and  infinitely  important?  Will  the  declining  to  think  of  it 
secure  the  safety  of  the  momentous  interests  involved  in  it  ?  But  why 
should  the  subject  be  gloomy  ?  Is  it  a  sad  and  melancholy  thing  to  seek 
earnestly  the  favor  and  beneficence  of  God  ?  Is  it  a  miserable  employ- 
ment to  seek  his  pardoning  mercy  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  7  Is  it  a 
moamful  exercise  to  seek  to.  have  the  mind  brought  into  the  right  state, 
in  all  respects,  towards  God,  and  religion,  and  futurity,  and  heaven  7  Can 
it  be  a  gloomy  thing  to  seek  a  deliverance  from  the  very  gloom  ittdf 
which  naturally  accompanies  our  ideas  of  death,  so  that  we  should  come 
to  exult  in  the  thought  and  anticipation  of  an  endless  life  7  If  there  he 
gloom  in  the  subject,  you  plainly  see  there  is  no  way  to  escape  it  but  by 
either,  on  the  one  hand,  hardening  the  mind  to  an  invincible  thoughtless- 
ness, which  leads  to  the  most  fatal  consequences,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  firm  and  pious  resolution  fuUy  to  meet  that  gloominess,  and  seek  the 
divine  assistance  to  pass  through  it,  to  overcome  it,  and  attain  a  state  of 
hope  and  consolation. 

This  was  done  by  James  Hill,  of  whose  decease  your  mother  haa  per- 
haps informed  you.  He  was  just  your  own  age,  within  some  very  few 
weeks ;  and  a  year  or  two  since  had  the  most  flattering  prospects  of  life 
and  distinction  before  him.  He  was  not  then  insensible  to  the  claims  of 
religion,  but  did  not  yield  his  attention  to  them  in  the  degree  that  he 
subsequently  felt,  wi^  the  deepest  conviction,  that  he  ought  to  have 
done.  But  his  protracted  illness  (a  slow  consumption)  was  a  salutary 
discipline  to  bring  him  to  the  most  earnest  concern  for  his  immortal 
wel&re ;  he  sought  the  divine  mercy,  believing  in  the  many  promises 
that  none  shall  truly,  humbly,  and  perseveringly,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
seek  it  in  vain.  He  obtained  a  happy  confidence  in  that  mercy,  and  was 
perfectly  resigned  to  the  sovereign  will  for  life  or  death. 

Do  not,  my  dear  John,  doubt  that  your  prayers  also  will  be  graciously 
heard.  We  shall  not  cease  to  pray  for  you ;  but  the  great,  the  indis" 
yeittsabU  thing  is,  that  you  pray  for  yourself.  It  must  be  your  own 
serious  and  persevering  effort.  And  is  it  not  a  supremely  valuable  and 
happy  resource  ?  Think  of  being  permitted  and  invited  to  make  your 
petitions  to  the  almighty  Father,  the  God  of  all  grace !  And  think, 
deeply  and  deliberately,  of  your  situation,  in  body  and  spirit,  to  judge 
what  you  have  to  request  of  him.  Such  reflection  will  show  you  plainly 
what  is  of  infinitely  the  greatest  importance  to  you.  Make  that,  above 
all,  the  subject  of  an  humble  and  hopeful  importunity.  Do  so,  my  dear 
John,  and  then  you  will  be  happy,  whether  your  life  shall  be  prolonged, 
or  prematurely  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

Your  aflectionate  fiither,  J.  Foster. 


CXXIIX.   TO    THE   BEV.    JOSIAH   HILL. 

Stapleton,  Aug.  29,  1836. 
.  In  one  point  I  liave  a  principle  of  consolation,  real,  and  I  think 


VO  UFB  or  JOHN   FOSTER. 

mxteXj  mdooal,  thoa^  indeed  of  a  gloomy  kind.  I  may  have  alliidedto 
it  in  Bome  former  letter.  It  is,  that  I  constantly  and  systematically  re- 
gard this  world  with  such  horror,  as  a  place  for  the  rising'  human  beings 
to  come  into,  that  it  is  an  emphatical  satisfaction,  I  may  say  pleasure,  to 
me  (except  in  a  few  cases  of  rare  promise),  to  hear  of  their  prematurely 
leaving  it  I  have  innumerable  times  been  amazed  that  parents  should 
not,  in  this  view,  be  greatly  consoled  in  their  loss.  Let  them  look  at 
this  world !  with  sin,  temp^tions,  snares  of  the  devil,  bad  examples, 
•educing  companions,  disasters,  vexations,  dishonors,  and  afflictions,  all 
over  it;  and  their  children  to  enter  the  scene  with  a  radicaUy  corrupt 
nature,  adapted  to  receive  the  mischief  of  all  its  worst  influences  and 
impressions ;  let  them  look  at  all  this,  and  then  say,  deliberately,  whether 
it  be  not  well  that  their  children  are  saved  these  dreadful  dangers !  Let 
them  behold  what  the  vast  nuffority  of  children  do  actually  become— ibre 
actually  become,  in  mature  life ; — ^many  of  them,  millions  of  them !- de- 
cidedly bad  and  wretched,  and  causes  of  what  is  bkd  and  wretched 
around  them ;  and,  short  of  this  worst  event,  an  immense  majority  of 
them  careless  of  religion,  salvation,  eternity !  I  repeat,  let  them  look  at 
all  this,  and  then  ask  themselves,  whether  it  be  not  a  vain  presumption 
that  exactly  Iheir  children,  nay,  every  parent  in  his  turn,  my  children, 
are  sure  to  be  exceptions.  Alas,  how  many  even  pious  parents  have 
cause  (humanly  speaking)  to  wish  <their  children  had  never  been  bom, 
or  that  they  had  died  in  their  in&ncy !  How  often  are  they  doomed  to 
the  sadness  of  seeing  that  the  efl^t  of  all  their  caree  of  teaching  and 
discipline,  all  they  have  done  to  warn  and  fortify  them,  is  lost  and  de- 
stroyed in  one  short  year,  or  even  moTriA,  under  the  influence  of  tiie  bad 
companionship,  or  the  unfortunate  situations,  into  which  they  fall.  Sup- 
posing such  a  consequence  could,  in  the  infancy  of  such  children,  have 
been  foreseen  as  probable,  except  prevented  by  a  premature  death,  how 
absurd  would  have  been  the  very  afiecticm  of  the  parents  which  would 
have  preferred  their  children's  living  for  such  a  fi^uful  hazard,  to  their 
being  removed  to  eternal  safety  in  their  childhood  or  early  youth !  The 
exception  to  this  state  of  the  account  is  where,  at  a  very  early  age,  there 
are  the  most  decided  evidences  of  piety  (if  the  parents  are  firmly  per- 
suaded that  real  piety  once  kindled  in  the  soul  will  never  be  suflMi  to 
be  extinguished),  and  especially  when  this  piety  is  associated  vnth  such 
mental  powers  as  to  promise  eminent  excellence  and  usefulness.  But  in 
some  instances,  this  piety  itself  seems  to  be  created  under  the  instrumeniaHty 
cf  sickness  and  impending  death.  So  that  the  a^ctionate  parent  seems 
to  hear  a  voice  from  heaven  saying.  You  shall  not  see  your  beloved  chiM 
a  child  of  God,  hut  at  the  cost  of  losing  him.  The  instance  of  Mrs. 
Saunders's  daughter  cannot  but  be  fresh  in  my  memory.  And  I  believe 
that  most  pious  and  affectionately  devoted  mother,  amidst  the  deep  and 
pensive  regrets  of  memory,  does  sometimes,  nay,  very  often,  feel  exaUa- 
tion  in  the  loss  of  her  rare  and  adnlirable  child.  As  if  she  should  say, 
'*  I  have  lost  her ;  but  through  the  very  dispensation  by  which  she  wis 
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taken  away,  she  becanie  that  whieh  I  bIuJI  4HI6  day  feel  inezprenible 

joy  to  meet  again.  By  mch  a  loes  how  much  I  have  gained,  which 
(humanly  speaking)  I  might  not  have  gained,  but  at  the  cost  of  losing 
her."— .And  that  dear  James,  so  bright  and  interesting,  the  object  of  so 
mftny  hopes,  so  admirably  vigorous  and  premature  in  intellect,  waa  not 
he  in  a  measure  an  example  under  the  same  predicament  ?  Was  not 
the  decided  piety  which  brightened  the  termination  of  his  life,  and  is  so 
hlessed  a  consolation  to  you  in  the  mournful  deprivation — ^was  not  this 
piety  a  star  which  rose  in  the  darkness  of  his  long  affliction  ?  He  was 
to  become  decidedly  devoted  to  God,  and  then  he  was  to  die  for  it !  But 
M  to  have  died,  is  better  than  to  have  advanced  forward  into  life  in  an 
undetermined  state  of  mind  with  respect  to  the  supreme  concern  of  life, 
to  be  thrown  into  all  the  temptations  of  the  world,  without  the  sovereign 
principle  fixed  in  the  soul.  It  is  not  that  I  am  in  the  least  doubting  that 
James  had  serious  thoughts  and  conscience  of  religion ;  but  the  decided, 
the  absolute  devotion  to  God,  was  not  that  heavenly  gift  imparted  during, 
and  through  the  instrumental  operation  of,  his  sensible  transition  toward 
wiother  world  ?  .... 


CXL.    TO   JOHN   BULLAR,   ESQ. 

Stapletan,  Sept.  20, 18Z6. 

Mt  dear  Sir, — I  am  too  well  assured  of  your  benevolence  to  doubt 
that  you  have  sometimes  a  friendly  recollection  of  your  former  pupil 
John.  It  is  at  his  wish,  quite  spontaneously  expressed,  that  I  trouble 
you  with  a  few  lines. 

• ...  A  day  or  two  since  he  asked  me,  whether  I  had,  at  any  time,  Ut- 
terly, beard  from  you ;  and  said,  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  him  if  I  would 
write  to  you,  to  express  hie  grateful  remembrance  and  respect,  and  his 
legretfor  not  having  more  fully,  at  all  times,  unproved  his  advantages  un- 
^r  your  instruction,  and  for  any  cause  of  disapprobation  and  dissatisfac- 
tion winch  he  had  in  any  instance  given  you.  I  felt  it  necessary  to  promise 
to  do  so ;  and  trust  you  wiU  feel  that  I  have,  in  this  his  wish  and  request, 
>n  adequate  apology  for  troul^ng  you,  amidst  your  many  lat)ors  and 
cares,  with  this  brief  account  of  circumstances,  so  interesting  in  our 
own  litde  secluded  family.  I  hesitate  whether  I  have  any  right  to  say 
ooe  word  more :  if  I  had  a  right  what  I  would  say  would  be,  that  if,  in 
any  fraction  of  an  hour,  you  could  afibrd  your  friendly  attention  for 
writing  two  or  three  sentences,  they  would  be,  I  know,  very  greatly 
scceptable  to  John ;  at  the  same  time  I  would  pointedly  say,  that  this  is 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  claim,  and  that  we  shall  not  be  the  less 
•asured  of  your  kind  wishes,  though  your  constant  and  laborious  opera* 

tions  prevent  your  doing  it 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  Yours, 

With  very  great  respect  and  esteem, 

J.  FOSTEB. 
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CXLI.  TO  JOHN  BITLLAB,  ESQ. 

Stapleton,  Oct.  9,  1826. 

My  deas  Sir, — I  have  to  thank  you  in  John's  name  and  my  own,  for 
vour  very  kind  letter  to  him  and  me  :  it  waa  very  acceptable  and  grati- 
fying to  him ;  but  he  is  now  no  longer  a  sabject  of  advice  and  con- 
solation. 

About  the  time  of  his  receiving  that  letter,  the  progress  of  his  illness 
was  apparently  so  slow,  that  it  appeared  probable  he  might  still  survive 
a  number  of  weeks  ;  and  when,  eight  or  nine  days  since,  he  rather  sud- 
denly became  very  sensibly  worse,  it  was  deemed  to  be  some  efiect  of 
indigestion,  the  stress  of  which  might  be  transient ;  but  it  proved  to  be 
(according  to  what  he  since  mentioned  to  have  been  at  the  time  his  own 
conviction)  the  final  stage  and  acceleration  of  the  malady.  By  the 
middle  of  last  week  his  Uttle  remaining  strength  was  evidentiy  vanishing 
very  fast,  all  relish  for  any  kind  of  food  was  gone,  and  he  felt  a  sense  of 
illness  and  insupportable  weariness  through  his  whole  frame.  But  he 
uttered  no  word  of  murmur,  but  expressed  his  resignation  to  the  divine 
disposal,  yet  with  great  anxiety  that  his  severely  tried  patience  might 
not  fail :  but  he  expressed  an  earnest  desire  for  the  hour  of  deliverance. 
On  the  Thursday  forenoon  he  said  to  me,  with  a  peculiar  and  afi^ting 
emphasis,  **  I  have  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ,  and  is  not 
that  far  better  ?" 

A  friendly  and  religious  physician,  who  was  with  him  repeatedly  that 
day,  having  given  an  inexplicit  answer  to  his  inquiry,  how  long  it  was 
probable  he  might  live,  he  interrogated  me  with  an  earnest  look  and 
tone,  as  to  what  the  physician  might  have  said  to  myself  after  leaving 
the  room ;  and  was  soothed  by  my  telling  him,  that  the  time  would  cer- 
tainly be  very  short.  We  did  not,  however,  apprehend  that  the  hour 
was  quite  so  near  at  hand. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  without  some  small  degree  of  surprise,  that,  at 
seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  we  perceived  it  evident  that  he 
was  sinking  very  fast.  His  three  or  four  immediate  relatives,  the  phy- 
sician, and  the  old  affectionate  servants,  were  assembled  in  the  room,  and 
he  spoke  continuously  for  a  considerable  time,  with  apparently  little  dif- 
ficulty of  utterance,  and  with  the  most  perfect  composure  and  command 
of  mind  and  language ;  addressing  or  adverting  to  each  of  us,  expressing 
a  grateful  sense  of  the  kindness  he  had  experienced ;  his  request  to  be 
forgiven  anything  in  which  he  had  ever  been  blameable  towards  any  of 
ns ;  his  wish,  that  each  one  might  receive  one  more  religious  admonitioD 
from  his  death  ;  his  trust  that  we  shall  all  meet  again  in  a  happi^ 
world  ;  aiid  his  hope  in  the  divine  mercy  through  Jesus  Christ,  that  he 
was  going  to  that  happier  world.  There  was  some  strange  character 
of  dignity  in  his  manner  and  language,  such  as  I  had  never  seen  him 
exemplify  till  his  last  illness,  and  especially  in  these  last  hours  ;  so  that 
.  I  was,  on  subsequent  reflection,  reminded  of  what  was  said  of  I  iorff^ 
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wham,  that  <'  nothiag  in  his  life  ever  became  him  so  weU  as  his  ^ng 

out  of  it."*  At  short  intervals  he  spoke  frequently  during  the  advancing 
hours,  expressing  his  calm  hope — his  confidence,  but  with  tlie  pensive 
expression,  several  times,  of  a  wish  that  he  might  have  felt  more  ani« 
mated  and  delightful  emotions.  "  I  want,"  he  said,  ^  that  He  would  lift 
up  the  light  of  his  countenance  more  clearly  upon  me."  I  said  to  him, 
that  this  was  not  essential  to  the  solidity  of  the  last  consolations.  The 
last  complete  sentence,  I  think,  that  he  uttered  was,  '*  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth."  He  retained  his  consciousness  and  his  ability  to 
reply,  with  inteUigent,  significant  monosyllables  and  signs,  till  within  the 
last  hour,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  he  fell  asleep,  and  it  was  not  cer-  - 
tain  that  he  ever  really  awaked.  His  final  breath  was  distinctly  percepti- 
ble, and  was  followed  at  an  interval  by  a  struggle  of  the  oppressed  lungs, 
to  inhale  once  mcnre  ;  but  I  felt  sure  that  this  was  only  mechanical,  and  that 

he  suffered  no  pain His  suffering  frame  was,  except  in  the  (ace, 

exhausted  and  attenuated  to  a  mere  skeleton.  Li  looking  on  the  deserted 
countenance,  through  which  mind  and  thought  had  so  recently,  but,  as  it 
were,  a  few  minutes  before,  emanated,  I  felt  what  profound  mystery  there 
was  in  the  change.  What  is  it  that  is  gone  ?  What  is  it  now  7 
During  the  last  stage  of  his  illness  (since  his  return  from  the  sea),  he 
has  seemed  a  strangely  different  person  from  what  be  had  been  before ; 
it  has  looked  as  if  a  latent,  unsuspected  character  were  developed.  His 
former  habitual,  systematic,  invincible  reserve,  seemed  to  have  left  him, 
and  without  any  ef^rt  of  his  to  overcome  it.  He  would  easily  and 
beely  talk  on  religion,  himself^  death,  hereafter  ;  subjects  on  which  it 
was  heretofore  impossible,  in  any  way,  to  draw  him  into  communication ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  degree  of  maturity  and  compass  of  * 
thought,  which  I  had  never  attributed  to  him.  In  truth,  I  have  never, 
but  in  his  very  early  years,  and  in  this  short  concluding  season,  fairly 
had  the  means  of  knoiving  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  operations  of  his 
mind ;  that  unfortunate  and  continual  reserve  having  placed  me  and  kept 
me  in  a  state  of  estrangement  often  painful,  and  sometimes  creating  a 
diaplacency,  which,  I  believe,  has  made  me  deficient  in  kindness  to  him. 
I  was  promising  myself  that,  as  his  mind  advanced  towards  maturity,  it 
would,  at  length,  come  out  in  a  manner  to  produce  a  more  free  and  satis- 
&ctory  intercourse.  I  now  deem  it  probable,  that  even  before  his  long 
indisposition,  or  at  least  during  the  earlier  stages  of  it,  there  was  much 
more  of  the  visiting  of  serious  thoughts  than  there  were  the  external 
mgns  of.  At  the  same  time  I  fully  believe,  that  the  real  ultimate  pre- 
valence  of  such  thoughts  inhis  mind  was  caused  through  a  gracious* 

*  "  I  have  spoke 
With  one  that  saw  him  die ;  who  did  report 
That  very  frankly  he  confessed  his  treasons. 
Implored  your  highness'  pardon ;  and  set  forth 
A  deep  repentance ;  nothing  in  his  life 
f^ecame  Mm  like  the  leaving  it.*' 

Macbxth,  Act  i.,  Scene  4. 
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iniiaeiice  of  Heaven,  bf  the  augmenting  fllness,  which  gradually  brongfat 
upon  him  the  conviction,  that  his  stay  on  earth  was  approaching  to  a 
close.  I  think  it  probable,  that  his  mind  must  have  been  occapied  with 
the  most  serious  subjects  even  before  he  came  to  that  decided  conyiction : 
Hot  the  state  of  his  sentiments  when  he  became  communicative,  about 
two  months  since,  appeared  to  me  such  as  must  have  been  preceded  by  a 
process  not  very  short. 

Thus  there  is  a  termination  of  all  the  cares,  solicitudes,  and  apprehcn- 
live  anticipations,  concerning  our  son  and  your  pupil.  He  is  saved  from 
entering  on  a  scene  of  infinite  corruptions,  temptations  and  grievances ; 
tnd  borne,  I  trust,  to  that  happy  region  where  he  can  no  more  sin, 
•offer,  or  die  ;  safe,  and  pure,  and  happy  for  ever.  In  such  a  view  and 
confidence,  I  am  (and  my  wife  too,  though  for  the  present  more  painfully 
aflfected)  more  than  resigned  to  the  dispensation  ;  the  consolation  greatly 
exceeds  the  grief. 

Indeed,  I  believe,  that  to  me,  the  consolatory  considerations  have  much 
less  to  combat  with  than  in  the  case  of  parents  in  general.  Probably  I 
may  before  have  expressed  to  you,  that  I  have  such  a  horror  of  this 
world,  as  a  scene  for  young  persons  to  be  cast  and  hazarded  into,  that 
habitually,  and  with  a  strong  and  pointed  sentiment,  I  congratalate 
children  and  young  persons  on  being  intercepted  by  death  at  the  entrance 
into  it,  except  in  a  few  particular  instances  of  extraordinary  promise  for 

piety,  talent,  and  usefulness If,  as  in  our  case,  parents  see  their 

children,  in  an  early  period  of  life,  visited  by  a  dispensation,  which,  th 
one  and  ike  same  act,  raises  them  to  piety  and  dooms  them  to  die,  so  thai 
they  receive  an  immortal  blessing  at  the  price  of  death ; — oh !  methinks  it  is 
a  cheap  cost,  both  to  them  and  to  those  who  lose  them !  In  one  of  taj 
first  conversations  with  John,  on  his  irrecoverable  situation,  when  I  said, 
•*  We  shall  be  very  sorry  to  lose  you,  John,"  he  calmly  and  affectionately 
replied,  "  You  wiH  not  be  sorry,  if  you  have  cause  to  believe  that  I  am 
beyond  all  sorrow." 

While  I  was  writing  the  above,  yesterday,  your  kind  letter  came  to 
juind.  We  are  most  truly  grateful  to  you  for  the  deep  and  friendly 
interest  you  have  taken  in  John's  welfare,  and  now  take  in  our  mourning  for 
his  departure.  He  was  very  cordially  gratified  by  your  letter,  both  for 
the  kind  personal  regard,  and  the  religious  suggestions  and  consolations 
which  it  conveyed.  I  can  perfectly  enter  into  your  feelings  respecting 
the  dispersion  of  your  children.  This  has  always  appeared  to  me  one  of 
the  most  melancholy  circumstances  in  life.  In  my  own  case,  I  have 
anticipated  it  as  a  grievous  circumstance,  on  supposition  I  should  live 
long  enough  to  experience  it.  But  I  hope  you  will  have  the  satisftc- 
tion  of  seeing  and  hearing  that  your  children  prosper  in  temponl 
interests ;  aiid  God  grant  them  and  you,  that  they  may,  above  all,  prosper 
in  the  infinitely  more  important  ones. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours. 

With  the  highest  respect  and  esteem, 
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Mt  dear  Madam, — ^Your  very  kind  letter  conld  not  fail  to  be  ex- 
tremely welcome.  Most  truly  you  have  been  taught  to  nndentuid  to 
the  utmost  the  feelings  which  are  caused  by  such  an  event  But  it  has 
been  granted  to  you  to  enjoy  the  most  animating  consolationt ;  and  we. 
have  to  thank  the  Almighty  that  such  consolations  are  granted  le 
us  also. 

Though  the  final  hour  of  the  late  dear  youth  did  arrive  consideraldy 
sooner  than,  some  weeks  since,  we  had  expected,  the  event  itself  had, 
for  four  or  five  months,  been  regarded  as  inevitable.  Before  he  went  te 
the  sea,  at  Midsummer,  a  judicious  and  pious  physician  (a  relative  of 
ours)  plainly  signified  that  the  symptoms  were  of  the  meet  decisive 
character,  and  that  he  advised  the  expedient  rather  becaose  it  mig^ 
afterwards  be  a  subject  of  painful  reflection  tuA  to  have  tried  it,  tfata 
from  any  hope  that  this  or  any  other  means  could  be  efficacious.  *JIe 
returned  very  evidently  feeble,  more  emaciated,  and  snfiering  more  tfata 
at  the  time  he  went.  Had  he  stayed  but  a  few  days  longer,  his  return 
would  have  been  impracticable,  which  would  have  been  a  distressing 
and  melancholy  circumstance.  His  decline  was  so  sensibly  progressive, 
that  after  a  very  short  time  he  was  confined  entirely  to  his  bed. 

With  a  small  exception  of  those  very  slight  faults  (very  slight  in  hie 
case),  80  naturally  incident  to  youth,  his  conduct  had  always  been  good. 
But  we  remained  painfully  in  doubt  respecting  that  deeper  interest  of 
the  soul.  And  a  habitual  reserve  of  character,  beyond  any  instance  I 
have  ever  known,  had  always  made  it  impossible  to  bring  him  to  any 
satisfactory  communication  on  the  subject.  Before  his  return  from  the 
coast,  it  was  strongly  intimated  to  him,  rather  than  plainly  and  pointedly 
declared,  that  the  malady  was  decidedly  fatal.  But  even  this,  which  he 
received  with  perfect  calmness,  did  not  draw  him  into  any  disclosure  of 
his  silent  thoughts.  A  short  time  after  his  return  home,  I  felt  it  my 
painful  duty,  and  reproached  myself  for  having  so  long  deferred  it,  to 
inform  him  in  the  most  express  terms,  with  a  view  to  the  great  subfect 
of  religion  and  eternity,  that  his  life  was  in&Uibly  drawing  to  a  dose. 
I  never  shall  forget  the  delight,  not  unmingled  with  a  degree  of  surpriee^ 
which  was  caused  by  his  reply. 

With  the  most  entire  calmness,  and  easy  simplicity  of  manner,  he 
Bsud  he  had  for  a  good  while  past  been  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that 
he  could  not  recover ;  that  his  thoughts  had  been  deeply  exercised  with 
his  solemn  prospects,  and  that  he  had  an  humble  hope  in  the  divine 
mercy.  He  talked  with  perfect  freedom ;  his  long  and  invincible  reserve 
seemed  to  have  left  him  all  at  once,  without  an  effort ;  and  it  appeared 
as  if  a  new,  or  hitherto  latent  character  were  suddenly  developed  before 
me.  He  expressed  a  tranquil  resignation  to  the  divine  disposal,  and  a 
willingness  to  yield  up  his  life ;  only  a  wish  that  if  it  shouM  so  please 
GQd»  there  might  be  permitted  him  a  little  protraction  of  the  xemainiag 
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period  for  preptntion ;  hat  Has  with  gnhmifwiim.  Ndther  then,  nor  tt 
way  sabaeqaent  moment,  did  he  betray  any  regret  at  his  irrecoverable 
flituaticNi,— «ny  clinging  to  life,  or  reluctance  to  surrender  it 

Through  the  succeeding  weeks  his  mind  remained  in  the  same  peace- 
ful state,  while  he  was  sensible  that  at  the  end  of  each  few  days  his 
Utile  feeble  strength  was  still  more  diminished.  And  this  peace  was 
fiMUtded  avowedly  on  the  merits  qf  Christ  alone.  His  expressions  of 
hope  were  sometimes  mingled  with  self-condemnrng  recdlectioiis  sf 
Dsgligeoce  and  sin. 

His  decline  was  very  gradual  till  within  about  a  week  of  the  end.. 
He  did  not  sufl^  all  the  distressing  symptoms  of  the  disease :  but  had 
enengh  fcxr  the  exercise  of  patience,  in  laborious  short  breathing,  cough, 
•ad  oppressive  debility  and  languor.  These  were  greatly  aggravated  in 
the  coneluding  week,  and  in  the  hist  few  days  he  complained  of  an 
aknost  insupportable  illness  and  weariness  throughout  his  whole  frame. 
B«t  he  never  uttered  a  murmur  at  the  severe  discipline  ;  fearfully  soli- 
citous, however,  sometimes  lest  his  patience  should  fetil  under  the  trial. 
The  last  day  but  one  he  took  great  interest  in  a  conversation  respecting 
the  probable  manner  of  the  future  separate  state  of  existence.  His 
longiDg  (or  the  final  deliverance  became  very  earnest,  especially  in  the 
last  day ;  which  we  did  not,  however,  at  the  beginning  of  it,  by  any 
ineans  expect  to  be  the  last 

About  eight  o'clock  he  was  so  evidently  sinking  faert,  that  we  were 
drawn  (four  of  us,  and  the  two  old  faithful  servants)  into  his  room.  He 
then  sp^e  a  considerable  time  continuously,  with  wonderful  composure, 
and  clearness  of  thought  and  language.  .  .  .  Ue  was  sensible  till  within 
the  very  last  hour.  When  I  thought  his  mind  was  finally  withdrawn 
from  us,  and  his  eyes  finally  closed,  I  touched  his  face,  and  spoke  to 
him,  and  he  instantly  looked  up,  and  with  evident  intelligence  spoke  one 
woni  in  reply ;  and  a  few  moments  after,  looking  at  his  mother,  he,  in 
an  affectionate  tone,  said,  "Mamma!"  the  last  word  he  uttered.  A 
httle  afterwards  he  sunk  into  sleep,  and,  as  far  as  could  be  discerned, 
passed  from  sleep  into  death ;  I  believe  without  any  sense  of  sufiering. 
There  was  a  perfectly  distinct  last  breath,  followed,  at  an  interval,  by 
several  inefiectual  efforts  of  the  oppressed  lungs  to  inhale  yet  once 
more ;  but  I  felt  sure,  from  the. perfect  quietness  of  his  countenance  and 
hie  frame,  that  this  was  no  more  than  a  mechanical  action  of  the  sub- 
siding priucifrie  of  life.  We  have  seen  his  pale  and  insensible  form 
now  for  the  last  time ;  for  while  I  have  been  writing  this  account,  the 
lid  of  the  coffin  has  been  fastened  down. 

The  previous  and  commencing  operations  of  religion  on  his  mind 
ten  now  never  be  certainly  known  in  this  world.  But  as  in  the  case  of 
that  ever  dear  young  friend  (Sarah  Saunders),  the  memory  of  whom 
eau  never  fade,  so  I  believe  in  this  instance  too,  that  long  illness,  grow- 
ing into  a  settled  anticipation  of  approaching  death,  was  made  the  in- 
1  disdpline  for  bringing  the  soul  efi&ctually  and  decidedly  tc 
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God.  ThuB  our  two  dear  yonog  lelatives  had  the  ndUeat,  best  gifts 
under  the  sun  conferred  upon  them  at  the  cost  of  life  !  It  was  Heaven's 
gncions  will  that  they  should  attain  to  the  souPs  true  wel&re ;  but  they 
were  to  die  for  it !  And,  my  dear  madam,  was  not  this  a  cheap  cost  c^ 
80  divine  an  attainment  ?  Could  we  for  the  world  wish  them  back  in 
a  state  of  the  most  vigorous  health,  ha  toiihoui  that  which  ikey  gained 
in  ike  very  process  of  losing  it?  No !  no !  In  beholding  this  woiid, 
overspread  with  all  manner  of  evil,  and  thinking  of  the  fearful  hazard 
of  young  persons  entering  upon  it,  to  pursue  their  course  through  it» 
what  an  animating  consolation  is  it  to  see  these  two  by  a  sovereign  act 
of  the  great  Disposer,  carried  at  once  beyond  the  entire  sphere  of  evil, 
and  secured  safe  and  happy  for  ever !  .  .  .  .  My  dear  wife  feels  the  full 
value  of  this  consolation,  while  the  separation  more  painfully  aflbcts,  for 
the  present,  her  extreme  sensibility,  rendered,  as  it  is,  more  pensive  lad 
deep  by  habitual  feeble  health. 


vm-  Tw 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

TBS  gSRAXPORV  CONTBOYBEST — MB.  HALL's  SBTXLBMENT  IN  BBISIOL 
•— 1>i88£!CTBB8'  OBDWATION— CATHOLIC  BMAMCIPATION — THB  Bl- 
FOBX  BILL. 

1827-1S32. 

Mb.  Postbb's  mental  structure  and  habits  obviously  led  him 
rather  to  be  a  meditative  observer  of  human  life  and  character, 
than  to  engage  with  ardor  in  practical  concerns.  Technical 
punctilios  and  formalities  were  his  aversion  ;  and  it  costs  no  effort 
to  believe,  that  "  he  never  had  the  least  curiosity  to  inquire  into 
the  official  affairs  of  societies  and  committees."*  In  one  important 
instance,  however,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  being  a  "quiet 
looker-on,"  but  maintained  a  course  of  strenuous  exertion  on  be* 
half  of  what  he  deemed  to  be  a  meritorious  cause,  when  he  saw  it 
exposed  to  desertion  and  obloquy.  **  I  am  afraid,"  he  said  to  a 
firiend  in  1826,  "  we  most  amiable  and  liberal-minded  Baptists 
shall  be  getting  into  something  like  war  about  the  matters  relating 
to  Serampore."  To  persons  familiar  with  the  proceedings  of  re- 
ligious institutions  in  the  present  day,  an  allusion  will  readily  be 
understood  to  be  here  made  to  the  differences  that  arose  afler  Mr. 
Fuller's  death  (in  1815),  between  the  Serampore  missionaries 
(Carey,  Marshman,  and  Ward),  and  the  committee  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  and  issued  in  their  acting  for  some  time  as 
separate  bodies.  It  was  not  till  Dr.  Marshman 's  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, in  1826,  that  Mr.  Foster  took  a  particular  interest  in  the 
business.  Previously,")*  according  to  his  own  candid  avowal,  he 
had  shared  in  the  prejudices  that  Had  been  gradually  prevailing 
against  this  member  of  the  Serampore  fraternity,  and  which  had 
implicated,  also,  the  character  of  the  whole  union.  But  the  state- 
ments and  explanations  made  by  Dr.  Marshman,  convinced  him 
that  these  prejudices  were  mostly  founded  on  gross  misrepresenta* 
tions.    This  conviction  was  subsequently  corroborated  during  Dr. 

•  Miasionary  Discourse,  p.  499. 

t  Introductory  Observations  to  Dr.  Marshman's  Statement*  p.  viii. 
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M.^  sojourn  under  Mr.  Foster's  roof,  which  a^rded  ample  oppor. 
tunity  for  estimating  his  character,  and  of  acquiring  by  the  most 
free  and  unceremonious  canvassing,  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
facts  (both  leading  and  subordinate)  of  the  case.  Besides  writing 
an  introduction  of  seventy  pages  to  Dr.  Marshman's  "  Statement/' 
Foster  maintained  an  extensive  correspondence  on  the  subject,  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  erroneous  impressions,  or  soliciting  pe- 
cuniary aid.*  In  private  intercourse  with  his  friends,  Serampore 
formed  the  principal  topic  of  conversation,  and  with  those  among 
them  whose  views  differed  from  his  own,  he  held  frequent  and 
protracted  debates. 

If  any  explanation  be  thought  necessary  for  thus  noticing  an 
occurrence  on  every  account  so  much  to  be  regretted,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  part  taken  by  Mr.  Foster  was  too  decided  and 
prominent  to  be  passed  over  in  silence  ;  and  there  is  good  reason 
for  believing,  that  he  would  have  deemed  it  simply  an  act  of  jus- 
tice to  record  in  this  memoir,  his  deliberate  judgment  in  favor  of 
men,  whom  he  regarded  (and  whom  posterity  will  regard)  as 
among  the  most  illustrious  examples  of  Christian  self-devotement. 
In  writing  to  his  early  associate  and  friend,  Mr.  Fawcett,  he  says, 
"I  must  think  I  am  tolerably  informed  on  that  matter;  for  Dr. 
M.  has  beeji  five  or  six  weeks  under  this  roof,  as  the  most  quiet 
seclusion  he  could  find,  while  preparing  for  the  press  a  work  in 
explanation  and  vindication.  I  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  him  be- 
fore the  dally  communications  of  the  recent  weeks,  during  which 
I  have  become  acquainted,  I  think,  with  all  that  is  material  in  the 
state  of  the  case.  I  have  heard,  I  believe,  from  one  quarter  and 
another,  including  the  papers  in  the  magazines,  most  of  what  is 
said,  or  can  be  said,  on  the  other  side.  All  manner  of  questions, 
hundreds  of  them,  have  been  put  to  him,  without  the  least  reserve, 
down  to  the  most  minute  circumstances,  and  he  is  quite  freely 
communicative  in  all  things  whatever.  After  this  I  should  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  answer  any  one  who  should  tell  me,  that  I 
am  imposed  on  by  Dr.  M.'s  artifice,  evasion,  &c.  But  he  has  no 
such  quality  about  him,  and  he  needs  no  craft  or  concealment ; 
for  I  believe  there  is  not  in  Christendom  a  man  more  highly  and 
uniformly  conscientious,  a  man  more  anxiously  and  scrupulously 
Bolicitrus  to  do  right  in  all  things.    I  have  no  doubt,  that  you  will 

•  "  About  the  Serampore  business  I  have  elaborately  written,  chiefly  for 
prirate  communication  and  representation,  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  as 
much  as  would,  I  am  sure,  mate  a  large  quarto  volume  in  the  modem  style 
of  printiiig.''— 3*0  the  Editor,  July  18, 1832 
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be  in  a  great  degree  of  the  same  opinion,  after  you  shall  hate 
read  his  next  publication ;  but  no  representations  in  writing,  in 
which  a  vast  number  of  illustrative  and  confirmatory  small  par- 
ticulars must  necessarily  be  left  out,  can  give  the  impression  so 
completely  as  the  intimate  personal  intercourse  during  many 
scores  of  hours,  in  which  all  the  characteristic  minutiae,  down  to 
the  very  smallest  details  of  the  course  of  conduct,  are  naturally 
and  inevitably  brought  in  sight  and  discussion.  There  has  not 
been,  I  am  confident,  one  singular  particular,  of  the  very  smallest 
importance  in  the  Serampore  system,  or  in  Dr.  M.'s  own  conduct, 
that  has  not  been  freely  talked  over,  while  he  has  been  in  this 
house.  Many  things  he  has  mentioned,  which,  he  has  observed  in 
the  particular  instances,  he  had  never  thought  of  mentioning,  or 
had  never  deemed  worth  mentioning  to  any  other  person.  And 
judging  from  this  ample  and  minute  disclosure,  challenged  and 
questioned,  and  traversed  at  every  point,  and  with  a  constant  re- 
ference to  all  the  animadversions  circulated  in  report  and  in 
print — judging  upon  this  large  and  criticised  explanation,  I  am 
convinced,  that  the  whole  system  .and  conduct  at  Serampore  (and 
of  Marshman,  quite  as  much  as  of  Carey  and  Ward)  has  exhibited 
a  completeness  of  devotement,  an  exclusion  of  selfish  purposes,  an 
unanimity  of  co-operation,  a  simplicity  of  object,  and  an  indefa* 
tigable  industry,  of  which  there  is  no  equal  or  second  example  (in 
an  associated  company  of  persons)  in  these  times ;  and  to  which 
there  has  been  hardly  a  superior  in  any  other  times.  ...  In 
short,  never  were  mortal  men  devoted  throughout,  with  more  dis- 
interested singleness  of  purpose,  to  a  noble  object.  Mrs.  Marsh- 
man  has  co-operated  in  completely  the  same  spirit ;  and  with  very 
great  pecuniary  efficiency.  And  John  Marshman  ....  has  acted 
most  generously  and  magnanimously.  As  early  as  the  age  of 
seventeen,  he  had  opportunities  and  overtures  for  going  into 
courses  for  making  a  fortune,  which  by  this  time  he  would  have 
done,  with  less  indefatigable  exertion  than  he  has  devoted  to  the 
Christian  service,  to  which  he  has  wholly  given  another  seventeen 
years  or  nearly  so,  and  is  now  worth  nothing.''* 

*  "  It  is  of  no  use  to  make  professions  of  impartiality.  That  indeed  was 
not  the  state  of  mind  in  which  I  began  to  give  a  somewhat  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  subject ;  as  I  have  said  near  the  beginning  of  these  pages,  that  I 
was  verjr  considerably  prejudiced  against  Dr.  M.  till  his  free  ezplanatioos 
on  all  points  in  question,  led  me  to  a  conviction  that  gross  calumny,  that 
wanton  and  extravagant  falsehood,  was  at  work  against  him.  It  will  be 
said,  of  course,  that  this  went  into  a  violent  prejudice  on  the  other  side.  I 
have  to  answer,  that  it  was  not,  at  any  rate,  such  as  to  make  me  refuse  at- 
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Other  passages  in  Foster's  correspondence  will  show,  that  iip 
high  estimate  he  formed  of  Dr.  Marshman,  as  a  Christian  and  a 
missionary,  was  not  influenced  by  any  remarkable  congeniality  in 
their  general  mental  habits  and  tastes,  for  in  these  they  widely 
differed  ;  it  will  also  appear,  that  though  his  convictions  in  favor 
of  the  Serampore  fraternity,  as  to  the  noble  and  disinterested  spirit 
that  animated  them,  and  their  strong  claims  on  the  gratitude  and 
support  of  the  Christian  public,  remained  unshaken  to  the  last,  he 
candidly  allowed,  that  on  some  points  his  Opinions  were  somewhat 
modified  by  the  opposing  statements.  In  1837,  a  reunion  was 
effected  with  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  a  measure  in  which 
he  did  not  acquiesce,  though  it  relieved  him  from  a  very  consider. 
able  expenditure  of  time  and  labor. 

A  great  accession  was  made  to  Mr.  Foster's  resources  of  social 
enjoyment  by  the  settlement  of  the  Rev.  W.  Anderson  in  Bristol, 
as  classical  and  mathematical  tutor  of  the  Baptist  College,  in 
1825  ;  and  soon  after,  by  the  return  of  Mr.  Hall  to  spend  his  last 
years  in  the  scene  of  his  early  ministry.  With  the  former  his  in- 
tention to  other  statements  or  evidence.  I  listened  to  multifarious  testi- 
mony and  opinion  against  him,  given  with  whatever  force  it  could  derive 
from  the  knowledge  and  acuteness  of  some  of  hisi  most  decided  and  able  ac- 
cusers  In  addition,  I  have  seen  a  considerable  number  of  private  docu- 
ments. The  circumstances  which  happened  to  render  my  habitation  the 
most  convenient  retirement  for  Dr  M.,  while  digesting  his  statement,  have 
brought  me  acquainted  with  very  many  particulars  and  developments 
relating  to  its  subject,  and  with  the  character  of  the  man  himself.  If  any 
one  should  say  that  I  have  been  beguiled  by  polite  dexterity  and  insinuating 
address,  I  should  think  it  needless  to  make  any  other  observation  than  that, 
whoever  he  may  be  that  says  so,  he  would  make  rather  light  of  any  one's 
opinion  who  should  say  that  he  could  be  duped  in  his  judgment  of  the'cha- 
racter  of  any  man,  with  whom  he  should  pass  several  months  in  daily  and 
familiar  intercourse,  though  it  were  Prince  Metternich  himself.  Let  due 
praise  then  be  rendered  to  the  modesty  of  such  as,  with  very  slight,  or 
without  the  smallest,  personal  acquaintance  with  Dr.  M.,  shall  have  an 
agreeable  sense  of  infallibility  in  asserting  that  the  judgment  of  one  so  inti- 
mately conversant  with  him  is  deluded Having  in  consequence  of  the 

local  circumstances  which  brought  me  so  directly  in  his  way,  been  led  to 
take  an  inquisitive  interest  in  the  concern  in  which  he  is  involved,  and 
having  seen  no  appearance  of  a  sustained  and  boldly  uncompromising  effort 
to  assert  his  vindication,  I  have  been  induced  by  love  of  justice  to  do  what 
I  could  in  the  capacity  of  advocate.  What  other  motive  can  be  ascribed  or 
conceived  for  diverting  so  much  time  and  attention  from  occupations  for 
which  they  were  greatly  wanted  ?  From  what  other  motive  could  I  be 
willing  to  incur,  and  that  from  persons  with  not  one  of  whom  I  have  ever 
had  anjr  manner  of  disagreement,  a  share,  as  I  must  submit  to  expect,  of  the 
animosity  which  will  continue  in  action  for  a  time  against  a  man  and  a  fra- 
ternity who  were  so  long  heretofore,  and  will  remain  ultimately  and  per- 
manently hereafter,  approved,  admired,  and  revered?" — Introductory  Olh' 
Bervations  to  a  Statement  relative  to  Serampore,  supplementary  to  a  **  Brief 
Memoir,"  by  J.  Marshman,  D.D.,  London,  1828,  pp.  Ixix — ^Ixxi. 
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tacourae  was  frequent  and  cordial.    As  to  Mr.  Hall,  Foster's  let. 
ters  abound  with  intimations  of  the  vivid  interest  he  took  in  the 
discourses  and  conversation  of  his  great  coeval.*    Notwithstand* 
ing  their  difference  of  opinion  on  the  Serampore  question,  they 
were  often  in  each  other's  society,  and,  would  have  met  much 
more  frequently,  had  not  Mr.  Foster's  state  of  health,  and  his  dis- 
tance from  the  city,  prevented.    It  has  been  remarked,  and  appsu 
rently  with  truth,  that  the  social  circle  was  resorted  to  by  Mr. 
Hall  (in  his  later  years  at  least),  as  a  soothing  relaxation,  in  which 
old  associations  and  the  scenes  of  past  life  were  the  favorite  topics. 
Foster,  on  the  other  hand,  valued  it,  though  not  exclusively,  as  a 
means  of  mental  excitement,  and  enjoyed  (unless  physically  dis- 
abled) *<  a  long  stout  evening's  talk,"  in  which  was  duly  inter- 
mingled the  "  animated  No."    On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Hall's  de- 
cease, no  one  had  a  deeper  sense  than  Mr.  Fqster  of  the  irreparable 
loss  sustained  by  that  event ;  it  was  "  a  sense,"  to  use  his  own 
expressive  language,  "of  privation  partaking  of  desolateness." 
"  That  memory,"  he  said,  "  will  never  vanish  from  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  heard  his  preaching,  and  frequently  his  conversa- 
tion, during  the  ^ve  years  that  he  has  been  resident  here.    As  a 
preacher  his  like  or  equal  will  come  no  more."f     "  The  chasra 
he  has  left  can  never  be  filled.     The  thing  to  be  deplored  is,  that 
he  did  not  fill  a  space  which  he  was  beyond  all  men  qualified  to 
occupy  in  our  religious  literature.     It  is  with  deep  regret  one 
thinks  what  an  inestimable  possession  for  our  more  cultivated,  and 
our  rising  intelligent  young  people,  would  have  been  some  six  or 
ten  volumes  of  his  sermons. "if     Instead  of  the  funeral  sermon 
which  he  declined  (being  under  medical  interdict  at  the  time  from 
all  public  speaking),  he  paid  in  his  "  Observations  on  Mr.  Hall  as 

*  "  Hall  is  still  in  our  sort  of  circle  the  great  primary  object,  to  talk  of 
and  to  hear  talk,  whether  in  his  public  or  private  positions.  The  pro^^ss 
of  time  but  augments  the  evidence  of  the  eminent  value  of  our  acquisition 
in  Anderson,  whether  as  tutor  or  conversational  associate.  He  is  your  man 
all  round.  He  is  more  intimate  than  any  one  else  is  with  Hall,  and  mea- 
sures his  talents  and  qualities  with  mathematical  precision. — To  JB.  Stokes, 
Esq.,  June  11,  1821. 

"  Hall  is  supporting  his  uniform  tenor  of  admirable  preaching  with  a 
measure  of  usefulness,  which,  however,  he  sometimes  regrets  not  to  see 
more  evident  and  direct.  And  one  may  justly  wonder  it  should  not  partake 
more  of  the  extraordinary,  considering  the  superlative  excellence  of  the 
ministration.  But  it  will,  it  certainly  must,  have  a  most  important  effect 
on  the  rising  race  of  educated  and  inquiring  persons." — To  the  JRev.  T. 
Coles,  May  1,  1829. 

t  To  John  Easthope,  Esq.,  March  3,  1831. 

i  To  the  Rev.  John  Fawcett,  March  9, 1831. 
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a  Preacher,"  a  tribute  to  his  memory,  which  allowed  a  more 
ample  and  impartial  application  of  his  critical  powers  than  would 
have  been  in  harmony  with  the  first  emotions  of  sorrow.  **  In  the 
composition  business,"  he  says,  "  I  have  made  very  poor  work  all 
this  long  time  past,  with  the  little  exception  (exception  I  mean  in 
point  of  industry  merely — not  successful  industry)  of  the  piece 
about  the  character  of  Hall  as  a  preacher.  It  was  on  many  ac- 
counts most  reluctantly,  that  I  consented  to  attempt  that  task, 
which  I  did  not,  till  urged  with  the  plea  that  to  refuse  will  appear 
unfriendly  to  his  memory.  It  proved  a  matter  of  difficulty  and 
labor  to  excess,  and  was  the  work  of  several  months,  though  it 
will  not  extend  through  more  than  about  sixty  pages  in  the  printed 
book.  There  are  parts  of  it  that  will  not  please  the  indiscrimi- 
nating  admirers  of  the  great  preacher.  The  foresight  that  such 
must  be  the  case,  was  one  cause  of  my  reluctance  to  the  ser- 
vice."* 

In  1829,  Foster  was  invited  to  take  part  in  the  ordination  of  a 
minister  over  the  congregation  meeting  in  Swift's  Alley,  Dublin. 
His  reply  indicates,  that  his  early  antipathy  to  the  formal  and 
ceremonial  in  religion,  had  only  been  strengthened  by  advancing 
years.  "  In  answer  to  this  application,"  he  says,  "  while  I  feel 
it  to  be  very  friendly,  and  to  do  me  more  honor  than  I  can  justly 
claim,  I  have  to  make  a  very  simple  story : — ^namely,  that  I  have 
been  I  may  say  almost  all  my  life,  and  still  more  in  the  latter 
part  of  it,  in  the  uniform  habit  of  ridiculing  our  dissenting  ordi- 
nation,  as  a  relic  of  the  hierarchy  ;  which  I  have  always  intensely 
hated,  as  a  poor  apeing  among  us  who  have  no  ecclesiastical 
institution,  of  a  ceremony  which  has  all  manner  of  propriety  (as 
consistent  with  the  pretensions)  in  an  established  ecclesiastical 
order.  It  carries  an  appearance,  and  (though  this  be  somewhat 
reservedly  avowed)  it  makes,  and  is  understood  to  make,  a  sort 
of  pretension  of  conferring  some  kind  of  speciality  of  fitness,  quali- 
fication, and  authorization,  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  Christian 
minister.  There  is  a  notion,  that  the  ceremony  creates  some- 
thing more,  and  something  more  eflfective  and  sacred,  in  the  rela- 
tion between  him  and  the  people,  than  could  be  contained  in  a 
serious  deliberate  engagement  between  them  to  accept  each 
other  in  that  relation.  Now  my  wish  would  be,  that  every  notion 
and  practice  of  this  kind,  in  short  everything  sacerdotal  and  cere* 
vumial,  were  cleared  out  of  our  reUgious  economy, 
•  To  B.  Stokes,  Esq.,  Dec.  19,  1831. 
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**  This  aolenmity  of  ordination,  partaking  sonie  what  of  a  linger- 
ing superstition,  has  acquired  of  late  years  not  a  little  of  the  ludi- 
crous, from  the  frequency  and  facility  with  which,  beyond  fonner 
times,  this  supposed  consecrated  appointment  and  relation  is  dis- 
solved— and  off  goes,  or  off  is  sent,  the  solemnly  ordained  minis- 
ter and  pastor,  in  quest  of  his  fortune  elsewhere. 

"  In  saying  all  this,  I  beg  you  not  to  take  me  as  if  I  were 
making  any  very  grave  matter  of  the  thing — as  if  I  fancied  this 
little  rag  of  hierarchy  infected  with  the  plague,  and  capable  of 
infusing  some  mighty  mischief  into  our  religious  constitution.  I 
merely  think  it  would  better  comport^with  good  sense,  and  with 
religious  simplicity  as  the  dissenters'  profession,  to  abandon  such 
a  ceremonial.  I  have  acted  on  this  opinion— or  taste.  In  two 
places  where  in  former  years  I  have  sustained  the  <  settled' 
ministerial  office,  I  have  declined,  and  with  little  difficulty  or  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  the  people,  all  such  formality  of  appoint- 
ment. Several  within  my  knowledge  have  done  the  same.  Mr. 
Hall  was  never  ordained,  nor,  as  I  have  heard,  Mr.  Jay  offiath.* 

"  But  whether  I  be  right  or  wrong  in  such  an  opinion,  or  taste, 
or  call  it  caprice  or  prejudice — it  will  be  evident  to  you  and  Mr. 
Cross  after  such  an  explanation,  that  it  would  be  quite  incansi^eiUj 
almost  ludicrously  so,  in  me  to  take  any  part  whatever  in  an 
ordination, — and  to  have  it  said,  that  I  even  <  took  a  voyage,' 
'  went  across  the  sea,'  to  officiate  in  such  a  transaction. 

"I  am  glad  to  find  you  are  likely  to  be  agreeably  united  with 
a  minister As  to  the  affair  of  ordination,  it  may  veiy  pro- 
bably be,  that  the  settled  state  of  opinions  among  your  people  may 
render  such  a  ceremony  iodispensable  to  a  satisfactory  pastoral 
relation.  I  retain  interest  enough  for  the  station  in  Swift's  Alley 
(where  I  once  so  little  did  my  duty  in  capacity  of  minister  for  a 
little  while),  to  wish  very  cordially  that  it  may  at  length  be 
favored  with  some  religious  prosperity,"f 

In  the  same  letter,  Foster  adverts  to  the  measure  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  which  had  just  been  recommended  in  the  kings 
speech  at  the  opening  of  parliament  (Feb.  5).     "  All  the  friends 

•"A»  to  the  report  conceminff  myself  which  Mr.  F.  heard,  it  was 
groundless.  I  waa  ordained,  and  the  service  was  published ;  I  only  devi- 
ated a  little  in  the  article  of «  Confession,*  substituting  instead  an  addrM8 
containing  only  some  leading  and  general  views  of  the  gospel.  As  to  Mr. 
Hall,  he  never  toeu  ordained  ;  but  one  day,  some  years  ago,  when  asked  by 
a  brother  why  he  was  not  ? — ^Because,  sir,'  said  he,  *  I  was  a  fooL*  **—/>«« 
the  Rev.  FT.  Jay,  to  the  Editor,  Jiug%tat  23,  1845. 

♦  To  John  Purser,  jun.,  Esq.,  Feb.  81, 1829. 
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of  politioal  itDpTOveineiit,''  he  says,  <<  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
exhilarated  feelings  you  express  >a  anticipation  of  the  grand 
change  of  measures  respecting  Ireland.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
still  in  some  fear,  lest  the  prodigious  excitement  in  opposition, 
throughout  this  country,  should  have  the  effect  of  cribbing  and 
narrowing  the  enactment  in  its  passage  through  the  legislature. 
The  affair  is  now  brought  forward  on  its  best  and  strongest  ground 
of  poUcy  and  imperious  necessity — the  bare  dry  abstract  question 
of  right,  being  reduced  to  a  trifle  in  so  portentous  a  crisis.  The 
catholic  claim,  as  matter  of  pure  right  (under  the  name  of  liberty 
of  conscience),  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  little  dubious,  con- 
sidering the  treacherous,  and  in  all  ways  detestable,  quality  of 
popery ;  but  it  has  constantly  appeared  to  me  most  perverse  and 
contemptible  to  stickle  about  this,  as  a  competent  ground  of  refu- 
sal, in  the  face  of  an  infinitely  urgent  interest  of  national  safety 
and  improvement." 

To  another  friend,  shortly  after  the  Relief  Bill  had  passed,  he 
writes,  "  It  is  a  very  grand  thmg  that  these  people  have  been 
doing  for  the  national  welfare;  and  the  more  gratifying  for 
having  come  with  a  surprising  suddenness,  and  contrary  to  all 
that  had  been  expected  from  the  predominant  movers  of  the 
exploit.  It  is  a  curious  and  memorable  circumstance,  that  a 
measure  which  could  not,  in  all  probability,  have  been  effected 
by  a  completely  united  ministry  of  whigs  and  liberals  (had  that 
been  a  possible  composition  of  it),  has  been  resolutely  carried  by 
a  set  of  men  avowedly  opposed  to  liberalism,  and  opposed  till 
lately  to  this  very  measure  itself.  One  cannot  but  deem  this  a 
very  signal  interposition  ot  the  divine  Providence  in  favor  of  the 
^  nation.  It  is  a  less  worthy  feeling,  but  a  feeling  which  one  can- 
not help  thinking  one's  self  tolerably  right  in  indulging,  to  exult 
in  the  overwhelming  mortification  thus  inflicted  on  the  whole 
proud,  bigoted  tribe  of  opposers  of  all  improvement  and  benefi- 
cial innovation.  They  are  (here  in  Bristol  pre-eminently) 
amazed,  and  stunned,  and  astounded,  almost  out  of  their  senses, 
to  see  the  thing  not  only  done,  but  done  with  a  high  hand  by  their 
oion  sety — ^the  high  tories,  their  very  idols,  the  high-church-and- 
state  standard  men, — and  done  in  direct  and  cool  contempt  of  all 
their  loud  and  general  remonstrances.  And  it  is  such  a  dashing 
and  prodigious  kick  at  ^  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors '  as  seems  to 
threaten  unmeasured  hazard  to  everything  else  that  has  been 
under  the  sacred  protection  of  that  venerable  and  inviolable  su- 
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pentition.  Those  narrow-minded  evange&cah  in  the  ekuri^  have 
had  their  special  share  in  the  mortification,  by  seeing  among  ^ 
hUhopSy  those  very  men  on  whose  acquisition  to  the  bench  they 
have  been  congratulating  themselves  and  the  church,  declaring 
for  this  wicked  innovation — Ryder,  the  two  Sumners,  and  Cop- 
leston.  Within  our  time,  and  a  much  longer  period,  there  has 
never  been  anything  comparable  to  this  great  red-coat  minister  for 
hewing  away  the  old  venerable  boundaries  of  prescription  and 
exclusion.  As  to  what  he  may  do  in  the  sequel,  one  dare  not  be 
sanguine.  There  are  Portugal  and  the  seat  of  Mahommedanism, 
and  West  India  slavery,  and  the  East  India  Monopoly,  and  the 
wretched  mass  of  abuses  in  law,  and  the  corn-laws,  and  taxation. 
I  am  afraid  there  is  no  betting  on  him  for  half  of  these,  not  to 
name  such  a  thing  as  Parliamentary  Reform,  or  any  proceeding 
affecting  the  church  property  in  Ireland. 

"  As  to  that  same  church  establishment,  its  superstitious  adhe- 
rents must  be  liable,  one  thinks,  to  some  unwelcome  intrusions  of 
feeling  from  the  fact  that  now  a  decided,  unquestionable  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  the  kingdom  are  recognized  dissenterSy  in 
full  possession  of  their  civil  and  political  rights  and  capacities,— 
the  papist  portion  of  them  hating  that  establishment,  and  the  pro- 
testant  portion  of  them  (such  as  are  dissenters  on  principle)  dis- 
approving  all  secular  religious  establishments, — and  with  palpable 
evidence  that  practical  dissent  is  progressive  in  a  continually  and 
rapidly  augmenting  ratio.  This  cannot  but  appear  a  bad  and 
threatening  predicament  for  the  church  to  have  come  into,  with 
an  absolute  helplessness  for  getting  out  of  it.  This  will  continu- 
ally  lessen  the  vahie  of  the  church  to  the  state  as  a  political  engine, 
as  a  formerly  powerful  mean  of  influence  over  the  people.  The 
state  will  come  by  degrees  to  consider  whether  the  diminishing 
service  which  the  church  can  render  it  be  worth  the  cost.  And 
when  that  consideration  comes  to  operate,  it  will  be  discovered 
that  the  state  is  no  very  reUgious  animal. 

"  At  all  events,  it  is  inexpressibly  gratifying,  on  the  ground  of 
religion,  philanthropy,  and  all  views  of  improvement,  to  observe 
the  prominent  characteristic  of  our  times ;  a  mohiUty,  a  tendency 
to  alteration,  a  shaking,  and  cracking,  and  breaking  up  of  the  old 
condition  of  notions  and  things ;  an  exploding  of  the  principle, 
that  things  are  to  be  maintained  because  they  are  ancient  and 
established.  Even  that  venerable  humbug  called  « our  admira- 
ble constUudon^  has  sufTeied  woful  assault  and  battery  by  this 
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recent  transaction.  This  thing,  the  '  ccmstitution/  has  been  oom- 
monly  regarded,  and  talked,  and  written  of  (and  was  so  talked  of 
by  the  opposition  in  the  late  debates),  as  if  it  were  something 
almost  of  divine  origin,  as  if  it  had  been  delivered  like  the  Law 
from  the  Mount,  as  a  thing  perfect,  permanent,  sacred,  and  invio- 
lable. But  now  we  have  it  practically  shown,  that  one  of  its  cor- 
ners  may  be  demolished  without  ceremony  (Holy  Temple  though 
it  has  been  accounted),  when  the  benefit  oif  the  community  re- 
quires an  innovation ;  and  therefore  so  may  any  other  corner  or 
portion  of  it,  when  the  same  cause  shall  demand.  In  this  special 
view  the  late  measure  appears  to  me  of  incalculable  importance. 
It  now  becomes  a  principle  recognized  that  any  innovation  may 
be  made  when  justice  and  policy  require  it.  It  is  true  that  great 
pains  were  taken  by  some  of  the  advocates,  to  maintain  that  it 
was  not  a  violation  of  the  said  thing  *  constitution,^  But  I  willingly 
accept  Mr.  Peel's  description  of  it  as  '  a  breaking  in  upon  the  con 
sHiution,'*  To  think  of  all  the  nauseous  cant  there  has  been 
about  the  ^Constitution  *  whenever  any  old  established  evil  has 
been  proposed  to  be  corrected  or  abolished  !"f 

The  introduction  of  the  Reform  Bill  (March  1,  1881)  opened  a 
prospect  of  political  amelioration,  which  Foster  "  had  not  the 
slightest  expectation  of  living  to  see."  "  Are  you,  I  wonder,"  he 
writes  (before  hearing  the  issue  of  the  debate  previous  to  the  first 
reading):^  "  as  some  of  us  are  here,  in  fear  for  the  result  ?  Still 
I  hope  that  there  has  been  success  thus  far — by  this  time  the 
great  preliminary  question  has  been  decided ;  we  shall  wait  (you 
are  not  waiting)  with  extreme  anxiety  to  hear  Juno ;  but  even  if 
it  has  been  decided  right,  there  is  still  a  fearful  trial  further  on, 
where  one  sees  in  firm  array,  and  with  desperately  resolute  as- 
pect, the  whole  mass  and  strength  of  inveterate  corruption  and 
aristocratic  power.  With  that  huge  combination  of  corruption, 
it  is  *  now  or  never  ;*  and  I  shall  be  delightfully  disappointed  if 
its  resistance  do  not  prove  substantially,  though  not  wholly,  suc- 
cessful.    My  fear  is  that  the  proud  aristocracy  are  so  besotted  as 

•  "  Mr.  Peel,  who  is  rather  remarkable  for  groundless  and  unlucky  con- 
cessions, owned  that  the  late  Act  broke  in  on  the  Constitution  of  1688 ; 
whilst  in  1689,  a  very  imposing  minority  of  the  then  House  of  Lords,  with 
a  decisive  majority  in  the  lower  House  of  Convocation,  denounced  this 
very  Constitution  of  1688,  as  breaking  in  on  the  English  Constitution.*' — 
Coleridge,  On  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  and  State,  according  to 
ike  idea  of  each,  3d  edition,  p.  18. 

t  To  B.  Stokes,  Esq.,  April  30, 1829. 

%  To  John  Easthope,  Esq.*  March  9, 1831 
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not  to  undenUnd  the  ngns  of  the  times ;  as  not  to  see,  that  ii 
they  do  not  concede,  they  will  put  all  to  ultimate  hazard — ^I  mean, 
Jbr  their  awn  itUerests,  They  have  been  so  long  accustomed,  and 
with  complete  impunity,  to  despise  the  people,  under  the  name  and 
character  of  the  '  lower  orders,'  *  the  mob,'  and  so  forth,  and  to 
indulge  and  express  their  scorn  of  anything  that  miserable  <  many- 
headed  beast '  can  do  against  them,  that  it  is  vastly  difficult  for 
them  to  admit  any  conviction  or  fear  about  the  matter." 

'*It  is  not  for  this  country  only,  but  for  other  nations,  for 
Europe,  that  one  fearfully  contemplates  this  juncture  of  our 
affairs.  Should  the  present  ministry  and  projected  reform  fail, 
who  shall  insure  us  against  becoming  again  involved  in  a  general 
war  for  despotism  against  liberty, — ruining  ourselves  to  ruin  the 
cause  of  justice  aod  the  people  all  over,  the  continent  ?  The 
scene  and  the  prospects  are  dark  and  portentous  there.  All  un- 
quiet in  the  gigantic  republic  (it  is  little  else)  of  France  ;  all  per- 
verse and  ill-starred  in  Belgium ;  the  despots  all  in  a  fever  of 
rage  and  eagerness,  if  they  dare,  to  be  in  action  ;  and  too  proba- 
bly,  Warsaw  by  this  time  in  a  state  of  blood,  and  sack,  and  deso- 
lation, to  be  followed  up  by  all  the  rigors  of  revenge  and  aggra- 
vated tyranny  over  the  whole  people  ;  while  there  is  no  power  to 
interfere  to  turn  that  revenge,  in  fire  and  brimstone,  on  the  barba* 
rian  oppressor." 

"  The  only  consolation  is,  that  there  is  a  sovereign  power 
reigning  over  all.  That  consolation,  however,  is  mingled  with 
the  gloom  of  knowing  that  the  supreme  Governor  has  a  contro- 
versy, a  fearful  account  to  settle,  with  all  the  nations  for  their 
impiety  and  wickedness.  So  that  it  is  but  too  sadly  probable, 
there  are  *  vials  of  wrath  '  to  be  poured  out  on  them  all,  before 
happier  times  shall  come,  that  is  to  say,  before  they  are  worthy 
or  fit  for  such  times." 

The  return  of  so  vast  a  majority  in  favor  of  the  bill  at  the 
general  election  in  1831,  was  hastily  deemed  by  many,  to  be  the 
death-blow  of  toryism,  and  even  Foster  indulged  expectations  of 
the  triumphant  progress  of  liberal  principles,  which  a  calm  review 
of  the  state  of  the  conflicting  parties  not  long  af^er,  convinced  him 
were  far  too  sanguine.  It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  bright 
vision  of  political  optimism  which  his  ardent  imagination  created 
at  this  crisis,  with  the  sombre  views  he  generally  entertained. 
'*  It  would  be  doing  no  good,"  he  says,*  "  if  I  could  communi- 

♦  Ta  John  Easthopc,  Esq.,  M.P.,  May  21, 1831 
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eate  any  share  of  the  elated  wild-fire  spirits  with  which  we  have 
been  half-mad  here,  for  you  have  quite  enough  of  it,  and  more 
than  enough  already.  .  .  .  The  result  of  the  dissolution  mutt 
have  surpassed,  I  should  think,  the  most  sanguine  dreams  thai 
flattered  the  imaginations  of  the  ministry  themselves.  Is  it  not 
possible,  if  the  very  truth  could  be  known,  that  some  of  them 
may  be  a  little  ^/r^^feneei  at  their  own  success  t  For  it  is  little 
better,  as  the  opposition  prints  and  orators  are  truly  saying,  day 
after  day,  than  a  triumph  of  plain  radicalism  ;  and  Lord  Grey  is 
notoriously  a  high-minded  aristocrat,  and  probably  some  of  his 
titled  associates  are  mucH  of  the  same  temper.     But  aristocracy 

is  DOW  dashed  from  its  proud  position,  never  to  regain  it 

Doubtless,  our  nobility  and  commoners  of  rank  and  wealth  will 
continue  to  have  weight  and  influence  in  our  national  afl&irs-^ 
great  enough  in  all  reason ;  but  it  now  appears  to  be  doomed  to 
be  quite  secondary  and  subordinate  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  ^ 
This  is  what  tee  wanted  ;  but  we  should  wonder  if  it  can  exactly 
please  all  those  personages  of  high  degree,  who  are  concurring 
with  apparent  zeal,  to  accomplish  the  prodigious  change.  As  to 
such  a '  my  lord  '  as  he  that  is  denominated  Brougham  and  Vauz, 
I  can  imagine  that  he  may  not  care  ...  he  has  something  that 
mounts  him  proudly  above  title  and  all  its  stupid  pomps  ;  but  as 
to  many  of  those  who  are  ostensibly  to  coincide  with  him  in  the 
present  measures,  will  it  not  secretly  aggrieve  them  to  sufier  a 
deduction  of  about  fifty  per  cent,  at  a  stroke  from  the  practical 
value  of  their  nobility  1 

.  .  .  .  "  We  may  now  look  for  what  shall  approach  rather 
nearly  to  a  real  re/presentation  of  the  people;  and  it  is  evident 
enough  that  such  a  House  of  Commons  will  assume  a  lofty  ascen« 

dency  over  every  other  power  in  the  state It  will  say  in  a 

menacing  tone,  *  My  name  is  Legion,  for  we  are  many ;  we  are 
in  effect  the  people  ;  we  express  their  will  and  bear  their  authori- 
ty, to  which  every  other  authority  shall  yield,' 

"  From  this  time  forth,  the  ministry — any  mmistry  that  means 
to  maintain  place  for  three  months,  must  act  in  conformity  to  the 
national  mind.  And  to  a  ministry  willing  so  to  act,  a  prodigious 
advantage  is  gained  by  this  surprising  change.  They  will  no 
longer  be  harassed  to  distraction  by  endless  compromises  to  be 
adjusted;  by  the  demands  and  menacing  power  of  competitor 
factions  ;  by  the  debased  conditions  on  which  his  Grace  or  Paul 
Benfield  will  give  the  support  of  his  hal£^k)aett  or  halj^score  of 
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Totten  boroughs ;  by  the  anxiety  to  distribute  the  wages  of  corrap. 
tion  io  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  business  going  on,  and  the 
gystem  from  going  to  pieces.    A  ministry  will  now  be  able,  in  the 
name  and  strength  of  the  people,  to  defy  the  contrivances  of  in- 
triguers, 'the  influences   behind  the  throne;'  and  the  personal 
caprices  and  perversities  there  may  be  on  the  throne  itself.    Is 
[King]  William  fully  aware  what  he  is  doing  for  the  prert^advej 
as  it  is  named,  of  his  successors  on  that  seat  of  power  ?    Perhaps 
he  is,  and  is  gratified  to  think  that  he  has  possessed  and  exerted  a 
greater  power  than  any  of  them  will  ever  enjoy.     It  is  not  con- 
ceivable there  can  ever  come  a  crisis  in  which  a  British  monarch 
shall  possess  a  power  equal  to  the  making  such  a  prodi^ous  dash 
as  what  he  has  now  made.     There  can  never  again  so  much  de- 
pend on  the  single  will  and  determination  of  the  crown.    He 
might,  for  some  time  at  least,  have  stood  out  against  th/national 
wishes  and  interest,  abetting  the  aristocratic  and  boroughraonger 
party  in  a  great  degree,  in  defiance  of  the  reforming  spirit,  retain- 
ing a  tory  ministry  supported  by  a  corrupt  parliament ;  but  he  has 
irrecoverably  deprived  the  monarchy  of  all  such  power,  . .  It  will 
be  high  amusement  to  see  *  the  bill '  driving  and  forcing  its  way 
through  the  Lords,  amidst  the  silent  mortification  of  some,  and  the 
ungovernable  rage  of  others.     That  they  absolutely  must  pass  it, 
and  dare  not  even  presume  to  modify  it,  is  now,  I  suppose,  a  mat- 
ter beyond  all  question.     But  to  think  of  the  desperate  fury  of  a 
large  quantity  of  them  !*' 

During  the  interval  between  the  introduction  and  settlement  of 
this  great  measure,  the  elation  of  his  feelings  had  subsided,  and 
he  began  to  look  with  suspicion  and  anxiety  on  the  efforts 'that 
would  be  made  by  the  enemies  of  the  popular  cause,  to  nullify  its 
efficiency.  "  You  have  it  your  own  way  at  last,"  he  says,  "the 
thing  is  done ;  and  I  congratulate  you.  And  now,  what  do  you 
soberly  and  deliberately  reckon  on  as  the  consequence,  afler  the 
reform  in  your  house  shall  have  been  carried  into  efiect  I  The 
exultation  and  sanguine  expectations  of  all  around  me,  were  put- 
ting me,  last  night,  to  look  a  little  coolly  at  the  prospect.  And  I 
confess,  the  nearest  and  largest  circumstance  in  it  was  not  of  the 
most  pleasant  aspect  or  color,  being  no  other  than  this — a  pro- 
tracted and  deadly  warfare  between  the  two  parties,  probably  re- 
sulting in  still  greater  changes,  and  perhaps  at  length  in  some 
great  catastrophe.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  aristocracy  will  have 
learnt  anv  wisdom  from  their  experience.   Where,  in  all  Europe, 
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lume  their  class  learnt  anything  from  events  which  might  have  in- 
fitructed  all  but  stocks  and  stones  ?  The  pride  of  our  aristocracy 
(the  proudest  in  the  world),  so  desperately  mortified,  is  not  likely 
to  subside  into  prudence  and  accommodation,  but  to  work  into 
rage,  and  a  fierce  systematic  hostility  against  the  ascendency  of 
the  popular  interest.  And  their  means-  for  this  warfare  are  mul- 
tifarious and  formidable.  Their  vast  wealth,  their  consequent 
local  influence,  their  widely  pervading  connection  with  the  church, 
the  army,  the  law,  the  magistracy,  and  every  shape  of  authority 
and  institution  in  the  whole  country ;  their  insertion  into  the  edge 
(so  to  speak)  of  the  highest  part  of  what  should  be  the  democratic 
body,  the  great  number  of  them,  and  those  immediately  next  to 
them,  that  will  come  into  the  new  House  6f  Commons — the  ac- 
complished education  and  proficiency  of  their  old  leaders  in  every 
sort  of  state-craf^,  intrigue,  and  collusion — a  court  (king  included 
probably)  desperately  and  incorrigibly  tenacious  of  the  old  system 
•^the  earnest  favor  of  all  the  *  great  powers,'  as  they  are  called, 
except  France ;  and  France  perhaps  going  to  terrify  all  the  world 
again  with  the  excesses  of  democracy, — all  this,  I  confess,  fore- 
bodes to  me  anything  rather  than  a  quiet  course  of  events  and 
improvement  in  this  country, 

"  And  then  the  reforming  ministry,  with  a  reformed  House  of 
Commons, — ^they  will  soon  lose  the  favor  of  the  people,  and  so  be 
left  bare  to  the  unrelenting  siege  of  their  mortal  enemies,  if  they 
do  not  dare  and  accomplish  some  grand  exploits  of  almost  revolu- 
tionary change.  Think  of  Ireland^ — the  state  of  the  poor — the 
load  of  taxation — the  navigation  laws — the  East  India  and  West 
India  afiairs — the  municipal  police — the  Church — ^the  foreign 
relations  (Portugal,  dec.) — the  whole  hideous  chaos  of  the  law— 
not  to  name  the  banking  system  and  various  other  matters. 
These  will  require  a  series  of  the  boldest  measures  that  ever 
statesmen  ventured.  Will  Lord  Grey's  ministry  (or  whoever  else 
shall  constitute  the  ministry)  venture  such  daring  and  radical 
measures  ?  or  be  able  to  carry  them  through  parliament,  if  they 
do  venture,  in  the  face  of  the  combined,  dogged  opposition  of  an 
aristocracy  co-operating  with  other  interests  also,  besides  the 
purely  aristocratic,  in  employing  every  possible  expedient  of 
frustration  ? 

"But  if  the  reformed  legislature  shall  fail  to  accomplish  some 
grand  changes,  and  so  disappoint  the  people,  what  then  ?  .  .  .  . 
How  deadly  bitter  must  be  the  mortification  of  the  aristocracy  at 
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the  pveaent  moment ;  to  think  that  just  twenty-four  months  smee, 
one-fifth  part  voluntarily  conceded  of  the  reform  now  forced  from 
them,  would  have  made  them  grand  fiivorites  of  the  people,  and 
established  them  in  almost  undisputed  power  for  many  years  to 
come !  Still,  I  hare  no  faith  that  even  Ihis  infliction  on  their 
infatuation  will  convert  them  to  a  different  course  of  policy.  Do 
tell  me  whether  your  anticipations  correspond  to  those  I  have  been 
expressing,  or  whether  yours  are  bright  and  placid."*  : 

The  preceding  extracts  show  the  deep  interest  Foster  took  in 
political  subjects ;  but  it  would  be  very  erroneous  to  infer  from 
the  vehemence  of  his  expressions,  that  he  was  influenced  by  the 
spirit  of  party.  To  do  him  justice,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
account  his  exalted  iilea  of  human  life.  Habituated  to  view  it  in 
its  highest  relations,  under  its  moral  aspect  and  as  connected  with 
its  future  destiny,  he  contemplated  the  general  tenor  of  men's 
pursuits  with  profound  regret.  The  great  majority  he  saw,  were 
insensible  to  the  awful  grandeur  of  their  existence,  and  to  the  im- 
mense possibilities  of  good  that  it  could  unfold,  when  actuated  by 
pure  and  elevated  principles.  For  the  mass  of  the  people  he  was 
ready  to  make  large  allowances ;  the  consumption  of  their  time  in 
unintermitting  toil,  in  numberless  cases  their  physical  destitution, 
and  still  more  their  intellectual  and  moral  depression,  excited  his 
deepest  sympathy.  But  when  he  beheld  the  higher  ranks  bar- 
tering their  prerogatives  of  birth,  education,  wealth,  and  power, 
for  personal  aggrandisement  or  selfish  indulgences,  in  disregard 
or  violation  of  the  well-being  of  the  multitudes  below  them,  his 
feelings  were  often  tinctured  with  an  indignant  acerbity.  He 
considered  that  towards  delinquents  of  this  class  leniency  was  not 
permitted ;  for  weighing  fheir  misdeeds,  the  balances  ought  to  be 
hung  with  the  Utmost  nicety  ;  they  were  to  be  tried  in  accordance 
with  their  rank.  Statesmen  and  legislators  could  not  complain, 
that  by  his  adjudication  they  were  placed  "  on  the  low  level  of  the 
inglorious  throng."  •  Far  from  it ;  "to  whom  much  is  given, of 
him  shall  be  much  required ;  and  to  whom  men  have  committed 
much,  of  him  they  will  ask  the  more,"  was  the  rule  which  he  ap- 
plied, with  a  stern  severity. f     How  high  he  placed  the  standard 

•  To  John  Easthope,  Esq.,  M.P.,  June  12,  1832. 

t  "  It  is  vastly  reasonable  to  be  requiring  lenient  judgments  on  the  con- 
duct, and  respectful  sympathy  for  the  feelings  of  public  men,  while  we  see 
with  what  a  violent  passion,  power  and  station  are  sought,  with  what 
J * ai>pling  claws  of  iron  they  are  retained,  and  with  what  grief 


and  mortification  they  are  lost.     It  might  be  quite  time^nougb,  we  should 
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of  political  virtu6|  and  how  little  he  allowed  his  admiration  of 
tranacendant  abilities  and  coincidence  on  several  great  questions 
to  warp  his  judgment  and  induce  a  more  favorable  verdict,  is 
shown  in  his  review  of  Fox's  Historical  Work,  where  he  portrays 
his  ideal  of  a  statesman  with  a  master's  hand. 

think,  to  commence  this  strain  of  tenderaew,  when  in  order  to  fill  the  plicae 
of  power  and  emolument,  it  has  become  necessary  to  drag  by  force  retiring 
yirtue  and  modest  talent  from  private  life,  and  to  retain  tnem  in  those  situ- 
ations by  the  same  compulsion,  in  spite  of  the  most  earnest  wishes  to  re- 
treat, excited  by  delicacy  of  conscience  and  a  disgust  at  the  pomp  of  state. 
So  long  as  men  are  pressing  as  urgently  into  the  avenues  of  place  and 
power,  as  ever  the  genteel  rabble  of  the  metropolis  have  pushed  and 
crowded  into  the  play-house  to  see  the  new  actor,  and  so  long  as  a  most 
violent  conflict  is  maintained  between  those  who  are  in  power  and  those 
who  want  to  supplant  them,  we  think  statesmen  form  by  eminence  the 
class  of  persons  to  whose  characters  both  the  contemporary  examiner  and 
the  historian  are  not  only  authorized,  but  in  duty  bound,  to  administer  jus- 
tice in  its  utmost  rigor,  without  one  particle  of  extenuation.  While  forcing 
their  way  toward  office  in  the  state,  and  while  maintaining  the  possession 
once  acquired,  they  are  apprised,  or  might  and  should  be  apprised,  of  the 
nature  of  the  responsibility,  and  it  is  certain  they  are  extremely  well  ap- 
prised of  the  privileges.  They  know  that  the  public  welfare  depends,  i» 
too  great  a  degree,  on  their  conduct,  and  that  the  people  have  a  natural  in« 
slinctive  prejudice  in  favor  of  their  leaders,  and  are  disposed  to  confide  to 
the  utmost  extent  They  know  that  a  mieasure  of  impunity,  unfortunate  for 
the  public,  is  enjoyed  by  statesmen,  their  very  station  affording  the  means 
both  of  concealment  and  defence  for  their  delinquencies.  They  know  that 
in  point  of  emolument  they  are  more  than  paid  from  the  labors  of  the  people 
for  any  services  they  render ;  and  that  they  are  not  bestowing  any  particular 
favor  on  the  country  by  holding  their  offices,  as  there  are  plenty  of  men, 
almost  as  able  and  good  as  themselves,  ready  to  take  their  places,  if  they 
would  abdicate  them.  When  to  all  this  is  added  the  acknowledged  fact, 
that  the  majority  of  this  class  of  men  have  trifled  with  their  high  responsi- 
bility, and  taken  criminal  advantage  of  their  privileges,  we  can  have  no 
patience  to  hear  of  any  claim  for  a  special  indulgence  of  charity,  in  reading 
and  judging  the  actions  of  statesmen. 

"  On  the  ground  of  morality  in  the  abstract,  separately  from  any  con- 
sideration of  the  effect  of  his  representations,  the  biographer  of  statesmen  19 
bound  to  a  very  strict  application  of  the  rules  of  justice,  since  these  men 
constitute,  or  at  least  belong  to,  the  uppermost  class  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth.  They  have  stronger  inducements,  arising  from  their  situation, 
than  other  men,  to  be  solicitous  for  the  rectitude  of  their  conduct ;  their  sta- 
tion has  the  utmost  advantag:e  for  commanding  the  assistance  of  whatever 
illumination  a  country  contains ;  they  see,  on  the  large  scale,  the  effect  of 
all  the  grand  principles  of  action ;  they  make  laws  for  the  rest  of  mankind, 
and  they  direct  the  execution  of  justice.  If  the  eternal  laws  of  morality  are . 
to  be  applied  with  a  soft  and  lenient  hand  in  the  trial  and  judgment  of  such 
an  order  of  men,  it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  apply  them  at  all  to  the  sub- 
ordinate  classes  of  mankind  ;  as  a  morality  that  exacts  but  little,  where  the 
means  and  the  responsibility  are  the  greatest,  would  betray  itself  to  con- 
tempt by  pretending  to  sit  in  solemn  judgment  on  the  humbler  subjects  of 
its  authority.  The  laws  of  morality  should  operate,  like  those  of  nature,  in 
the  most  palpable  manner  on  the  largest  substances." — Contributions,  ^c., 
U^the  EelecHc  Review,  Vol.  /.,  pp.  225,  227.  Review  of  Macdiarmid'9 
JUoes  of  British  Statesmen.     October  and  JH^ooember,  1808. 
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His  views  of  the  great  social  relations  were  sustained  by  the 
natural  strength  of  his  character,  and  nourished  by  meditation  in 
a  life  of  comparative  seclusion.  Had  he  engaged  in  practical 
politics,  he  might  have  felt  the  necessity  of  curbing  the  impatience 
of  his  ardent  mind  while  watching  the  slow  progress  of  improve- 
ment, and  have  found  some  amends  for  a  less  rapid  advance, 
amidst  the  complicatic»is  of  modem  society,  in  the  greater  security 
with  which  the  requisite  changes  are  brought  about. 


LETTERS. 

CZLIU.   TO  J.    B.    WILLIAMS,  ESQ.* 

JiprU  20, 1827 
Dear  Sir,— I  am,  or  ou^ht  to  be,  ashamed  to  think  how  long  it  is  since 
enr  fnend  Mr.  H.  offered  me  whatever  shoald  be  the  first  opportunity  in 
bis  communications  with  your  part  of  the  country,  for  the  conveyance 
of  a  line  to  you,  in  acknowledgment  of  your  highly  acceptable  and  val- 
aable  present  of  a  copy  of  your  life  of  P.  Henry — a  book  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  intrinsic  value,  and  to  the  kindness  of  the  presenter,  has  the 
grace  of  so  ver}'  elegant  an  exterior.  I  beg  you  to  believe,  that  this  ill- 
looking  lateness  of  acknowledgment,  from  one  who  is  procrastination 
all  over,  in  all  things  and  times,  has  in  real  truth  nothing  to  do  with  the 
sincerity  of  the  thanks  which  I  request  you  to  accept. 

Your  many  curious  and  interesting  additions  to  the  work  have  rendered 
it  far  more  valuable  than  it  was  before,  especially  in  connecting  its  sub- 
ject, by  so  many  remarkable  points,  toiih  those  times  as  to  make  it  greatly 
more  illustrative  of  them.  While,  as  intimately  present  with  the  imme- 
diate family,  the  reader  is  made  to  see  much  more  of  what  was  doing  or 
suflering  by  that  illustrious  fraternity  to  which,  by  the  character  of 
their  piety  and  zeal,  they  belonged. — ^Very  curious  too  are  the  various 
notices  which  may  be  considered  as  simply  antiquarian.  And  the  veiy 
copious  index  puts  every  part  of  the  contents  at  the  reader's  use. 

I  am  willing  to  believe  that  the  labor  has  been  a  pleasure  to  you ;  else 
I  should  feel  something  very  like  a  commiseraiing  sympathy ;  for  the  i&" 
dustry  must  have  been  veiy  great  and  protracted.  Unthinking  readers 
are  little  aware  what  it  has  cost  an  author  or  editor  to  arrange  and  ela 
cidate  a  multitude  of  particulars  involved  in  the  obscurity,  perplexity, 
and  scattered  variety  of  authorities,  of  the  history  of  a  distant  age.  As  to 
some  departments  of  history  and  biography,  I  never  can  bring  myself  fo 

•  Now  Sir  J.  B.  Williams,  Knight,  the  Hall,  Wem. 
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feel  that  it  is  wcoth  while  to  undeiKOftU  this  labor;  bntwMifeapeeltoAat 

noble  race  of  saints,  of  which  the  world  will  never  see  the  like  again  (for  in 
the  millennium  good  men  will  not  be  i'ormed  and  sublimed  amidst  perse- 
cution), it  is  difficult  to  say  whcU  degree  of  minute  investigation  is  too 
much,  especially  in  an  age  in  which  it  is  the  &shion  to  misrepresent  and 
decry  them. 

The  portraitsy  besides  being  what  may  be  believed  individual  likenesses, 
foim  a  very  eharaderistic  addition  to  the  work,  as  being  so  strikingiy 
furiianiedl,  not  only  in  attire,  but  in  the  very  cast  and  character  of  their 
looJcs.  That  is  to  say,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  they  lode  somehow 
difierent  from  what  the  very  same  countenances  would  have  done  if  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  had  not  been  puritans, — ^more  unworldly,  more  honest, 
more  calmly  firm,  more  absolutely  good. 

I  trust  that  both  the  editor  and  the  readers  will  be  better  for  the  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  them  obtained  through  these  researches  and 
illustrations.  I  do  not  know  what  may  be  argued  as  to  the  extent  of  cir- 
culation ;  but  if  we  may  believe  that  the  reprints  of  religious  books  of 
the  former  age  obtain  a  fair  proportion  of  readers,  there  ought  to  be  a 
fiivorable  probability  for  a  book  of  the  same  chuss  when  brought  out  in 
so  greatly  improved  a  state. 

Wishing  you  health,  and  every  good  of  the  ^till  higher  order, 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

J.  FOSTEK. 


CXLIV.      TO  JOHN  EASTHOPE,   ESQ.,   M.P. 

Stapleton,  May  23,  1827. 
....  How  does  the  new  elevation  seem  to  agree  with  yon  ?  Does 
the  lofty  character  of  a  legislator,  a  senator  of  Great  Britain,  a  member 
of  that  assembly  where  all  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  a  great  nation  is 
pieBiimed  to  be  concentrated-^does  it  sit  on  yon  easily  and  gracefully  ? 
....  I  own  I  am  sorry  you  are  there,  from  an  apprehension  of  more 
evil  befiEilling  yourself  than  can4)e  countervailed  by  the  good  wliich  as 

an  individual  you  can  render  to  the  nation But  on  which  side  of 

the  house  have  you  taken  that  seat  ?  If  on  the  right  side,  how  very 
qneer  you  must  £9el  your  situation,-— having  gone  into  the  house  in  the 
expectation  of  being  in  endless  battle  array  against  that  fortress  of  power, 
and  any  gang  that  was  likely  ever  to  garrison  it.  You  must  feel  a  sad 
qoesching  of  that  fine  ferocity  with  which  you  were  prepared  to  stand 
to  your  gun  on  the  assailants'  battery.  Can  you  be  perfectly  free  from 
all  suspicion  that  there  is  some  shrewd  turn  of  the  black  art  in  the  case, 
when  yon,  the  whole  tribe  of  you,  patriots,  reformers,  democrats,  and 
what  noi,  find  yourselves  suddenly  transported  through  the  air,  from  your 
warlike  position  in  front  of  Canning,  to  a  station  of  alliance  and  fighting 
GKXMpemAon  beside  him  and  behind  him,  while  he  has  not  made  so  mueh 
as  &  bjrpocritical  profession  of  any  change  d  principles  or  measoies? 
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The  liddanoe  of  a  good  qnandtjr  of  the  most  rotten  aiistocncy  from  tin 

administration  is  plainly  enough  a  good  thing  30  far.  But  we  folks  who 
are  at  a  great  distance  from  the  grand  central  monopoly  of  wisdom,  and 
therefore  of  slow  and  obtuse  intellects,  cannot  well  comprehend  this 
zealous  coalition  of  the  avowed  enemies  of  all  corruption  with  a  minis- 
ter who  has  been  through  all  times  and  seasons  its  friend  and  defender, 
— and  more  than  so,  fairly  tells  them,  as  if  in  easy  scom  of  their  ^Ui- 
biUity,  that  he  will  continne  in  his  old  course,  explicitly  scouting  before- 
hand their  parliamentary  reform^  their  attempts  in  behalf  of  the  dissent- 
ers, and  all  that  To  u«  it  would  really  seem  as  if  this  odd  sort  of  leagne 
is  made  at  the  sole  expense  of  what  had  been  thonght  the  wiser  and  bet- 
ter-meaning party ;  and  that  the  reformers,  the  economists,  declare  con- 
senting to  forego  all  their  best  projects  and  even  principles  for  the  honor 
of  being  denominated  ....'*  his  honorable  friends."  The  nation  truly 
is  to  be  a  mighty  gainer  by  this  famous  compact 

But  ^  catholic  emancipation !  catholic  emancipation !"  why  yes,  very 
well  so  far,  if  that,  even  so  much  as  that,  were  in  any  likelihood  to  be 
effected ;  but  this  worthy  minister  has  consented  to  abandon  even  that  to 
its  feeble  and  remote  chance.  For,  as  left  to  its  own  shifts,  what  chance 
has  it  in  "  the  Lords  ?" 

But  even  supposing  this  most  virtuous  and  patriotic  minister,  backed 
by  his  scores  of  converts  and  new  friends,  could,  would,  and  did  carry 
this  measure ;  what  then  ?  Will  he  alleviate  the  oppressive  burdens  of 
the  country  7  Will  he  cut  down  the  profligate  and  enormous  expendi- 
ture of  the  government  ?  Will  he  bring  any  of  the  detestable  public  de- 
linquents to  justice  7  Will  he  blow  up  a  single  rotten  borough  7  Will 
he  rout  out  that  infernal  court  of  chaiicery  7  Will  he  do  anything  to- 
ward creating  an  eflective  police  through  the  country,  every  part  of 
which,  is  every  night,  in  complete  exposure  to  attacks  of  plunderers  and 
rufllans  7  Or  (to  glance  abroad)  will  he  do  anjrthing  for  Greece,  or  any- 
thing to  real,  effectual  purpose  for  what  is  named  the  Peninsola? 
Nay,  will  he  do  anything  at  last  for  even  amendment  of  the  West  Indies, 
which  he  has  palavered  so  much  about  7  No,  nothing  of  all  this.  So 
that  the  good  of  having  got  this  same  admirable  prime  minister  consists 
in — ^the  good  he  will  not  do  ! 

To  revert  to  catholic  emancipation  (I  hate  that  '<  ca{koliCj**^f*  popery  " 
and  "/wpisfc,"  were  the  more  proper  words  with  our  worthy  ancestors)  but 
catholic  emancipation.  Well,  if  I  were  on  your  bench  or  any  bench  in 
the  House,  I  should  most  zealously  Vote  for  that  measure ;  but  with  a 
very  different  cast  of  feeling  from  what  seems  to  prevail  among  its  advo- 
cates in  that  House.  They  will  have  it  that  popery,  that  infernal  pest, 
is  now  become  (if  it  ever  was  otherwise)  a  very  tolerably  good  and  harm- 
less thing — ^Do  intolerance  or  malignity  about  it  now— liberalized  by  tbe 
illuminated  age— the  popish  priests  the  worthiest,  most  amiable,  most  use- 
ful of  men.  Nay,  popery  is  just  as  good  as  any  other  religion,  except 
flome  small  preference  for  our  '<  national  estabUshment"    Nothing  «o 
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impertiiient,  nothing  so  mnch  to  be  deprecated  and  condemned,  as  tfat 

idle  and  mischievous  &naticism  of  attempting  to  convert  papists  to  pro- 
testantism. To  hear  some  of  your  wise  men  talk  in  that  house,  one 
would  think  that  the  reformation,  some  centuries  back,  had  been  almost 
a  needless  thing.  ^  Don't  be  so  silly  and  methodistical  as  to  cant  about 
the  restoration  of  the  Christian  religion  to  its  simplicity  and  purity. 
The  popish  church  are  just  as  good  Christians  as  any  of  yourselves  can 
be ;  and  as  to  their  claim  to  an  entire  equality  of  civil  privileges,  it  has 
not  the  slightest  speck  of  reasonable  doubt  upon  it*' 

Now,  my  dear  Sir,  is  not  all  this  most  infamous  ?  Does  any  sensible 
man  honestly  doubt  whether  popery  be  intrinsically  of  the  very  same 
spirit  that  it  ever  was  ?  Does  any  mortal  doubt,  whether  if  it  were  ever 
to  regain  an  ascendency  of  power,  an  uncontrolled  dominion  in  this  couih 
try,  it  would  reveal  the  fiend,  and  again  revel  in  persecution?  When 
did  ever  the  Romish  church  disavow,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  any  of  its 
former  principles,  revoke  any  of  its  odious  decrees,  or  even  censure  any 
of  the  execrable  abominations,  the  burnings,  the  tortures,  the  massacresy 
the  impostures,  perpetrated  under  its  authority  ?  And  look  at  its  zealots 
even  in  Ireland  ;  what  is  the  spirit  of  its  partizans  ^  What  is  the  lai^ 
guage  of  its  Doyle  and  Co.  ? 

If  I  had  to  preface  a  vote  in  the  house  with  a  sentence  or  two,  it 
would  be  to  this  ef^t : — ^^  I  would  urge  this  measure  most  earnestly ; 
not  that  I  can  profess  to  feel  this  demand  strongly  grounded  on  a  strict 
claim  of  right ;  for  I  believe  there  is  essentially  and  inseparably  in  ^popery 
scHnetfaing  of  deadly  tendency  to  the  welfare  of  a  state.  That  point, 
however,  I  deem  not  worth  debating  in  the  present  case,  where  the  mea- 
sure comes  with  such  an  overpowering  claim  of  policy,  of  expediency, 
of  utility.  Without  adopting  this  measure,  you  absolutely  can  never 
tranquilMze  the  people  of  Ireland.  And  to  have  Ireland  continuing  in  the 
condition  in  which  it  will  otherwise  continue,  is  an  evil  and  a  danger  so 
tremendous,  that  aay  possible  evil  to  be  apprehended  from  the  emancipa* 
tion  is  reduced  to  an  utter  trifle  in  the  comparison.  But  what  evil,  what 
danger  can  there  be  to  apprehend  from  the  emancipation  ?  Are  you  so 
dreaming,  or  so  lunatic,  as  to  fancy  it  possible  that  popery,  whatever  civil 
privileges  were  given  it,  can  ever  acquire  an  ascendency  or  even  any 
material  power  in  the  British  state  ?  What !  popery  attain  to  an  over- 
awing power,  in  spite  of  the  rapidly  augmenting  knowledge  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  people — the  almost  ;niraculous  diffusion  of  the  Bible— the 
spirit  of  license,  and  fearless  discussion  of  all  subjects — ^the  extension  of 
religion,  and  of  dissent  from  all  hierarchies — ^with  the  settled  deep,  and 
general  prejudice  against  popery  into  the  bargain — and  the  wealth,  power, 
rank,  and  influence,  nine-tenth  part  of  them,  on  the  side  of  protestant- 
ism ?  How  can  you  keep  your  countenances,  how  can  you  help  laugh- 
ing outright,  while  you  are  pretending  to  entertain  any  such  apprehen- 
noDs  ?" 

But  what  presumption  it  is,  for  a  sitter  in  an  obscure  country  g|.rret| 
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to  be  writing  opinions  about  state  matters  to  a  sitter  m  the  **  impmai 
parliament  /'' 

CXLV.   TO   THE   EEV.   JOSIAH  HILL. 

Stapleton,  June  22,  1827. 

....  I  went  to  pass  a  week  or  two  with  an  old  friend  and  relation,  a 
physician,  in  order  to  take  his  advice  about  anything  remedial  or  pallia- 
tive for  the  habitual  weakness  and  frequent  painful  sensations  of  my 
eyes,  which  are  fjuling  sadly.  It  often  occurs  to  ray  thoughts  how  my 
John  and  your  James  are  quit  of  all  these  mortal  infirmities,  grievances^ 
and  apprehensions ;  no  longer  involved  in  the  frailty  of  our  animated, 
endangered,  and  perishing  clay ;  no  longer  dependant  for  their  know- 
ledge, their  activity,  their  enjoyments,  on  these  organs  of  matter;  no 
longer  having  their  ^  foundation  in  the  dust."  But  tee  shall  not  bng 
stay  behind ;  we  too  are  fsu^t  advancing  toward  a  separation  from  all 
these  elements ;  let  us  hope  and  sedulously  prepare  to  meet  again,  in  a 
nobler  economy,  those  who  have  already  arrived  there,  and  have  carried 
our  aflfections  with  them. 

....  I  have  just  declined,  from  conscious  necessity  and  duty,  on 
several  accounts,  a  journey  of  three  weeks  through  North  Wales,  with 
a  little  party  of  friends  at  Worcester,  who  kindly  solicited  me  to  take  a 
seat  in  a  young  lady's  elegant  one-horse  vehicle,  herself  the  driver. 
Snowdon !  the  grand  chain  bridge !  romantic  valleys,  cataracts,  castles, 
and  all  the  rest !  It  would  truly  have  been  a  vast  luxury.  But  under 
the  veto  of  ever  so  many  causes  combined,  I  am  to  see  none  of  those 
things ;  some  of  which  I  did  see  about  fiflefen  years  since,  in  company 
with  the  person  who  is  to  be  the  leader  in  this  new  expedition,  and 
who  tells  me  he  has  never  had  the  opportunity  of  inviting  mH  under 
such  favorable  circumstances  to  renew  the  adventure,  and  thinks  very 
improbable  he  ever  may  again.  He  is  an  admirable  guide,  and  I  am 
en^nsiastic  with  respect  to  that  enchanted  region  ;  but  old  conscience 
said  "  HO,"  in  consideration  of  good  wife's  unfortunate  health  and  impri- 
sonment at  home  in  this  dingy  place — of  studious  wcJrks  sadly  neglected, 
though  promised  to  be  done  long  since — of  the  expense  of  such  luxury ; 
and  all  this  corroborated  by  a  rheumatic  affection  of  my  back,  which, 
were  it  to  continue  or  become  worse,  would  disable  me  for  the  climbing 
of  mountains  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  panorama. 

....  I  have  the  most  unwelcome  task  before  me  of  preaching  in 
substitution  for  Hall  on  Sunday  evening ;  he  having  consented,  very  re- 
luctantly, to  go  to  London  to  preach  two  sermons  for  the  benefit  of  our 
Bristol  Academy. 


CXLVI.   TO   JOHN   PURSER,    SEN.,  ESQ. 

Siapieton,  1827. 
My  DEAR  OLD  Friend,— -Unless  Mr.  Evans,  who  kindly  oflers  to  con 
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vey  this,  sbaD  happen  to  name  the  writer,  it  wiU  appeur  to  yoa  as  fion 
the  hand  of  a  perfect  stranger.  Nor  can  I  be  sure  you  will  not  say  that 
the  case  might  just  as  well  have  been  actually  so,  for  any  interest  you 
can  now  feel  in  recalling  to  mind  that  you  did  once  know  such  a  person 
as  J.  Foster. 

One  has,  on  some  occasiixis  in  the  long  course  of  life,  felt  one  could 
say,  with  perfect  consciousness  of  truth,  what  one  could  not  reasonably 
exj>ect  to  be  believed — all  appearances  being  so  directly  to  the  coatraiy. 
The  present  is  such  a  one ;  so  that  I  shall  have  no  just  cause  to  com- 
plain, if  ray  declaration  [is  doubted]  that,  ever  since  I  left  Ireland  to  this 
hour,  I  have  retained  a  very  grateful  remembrance  of  my  old  friend  Mr. 
Purser,  and  of  his  family ;  concerning  whom  I  have  inquired  and  heard, 
at  intervals,  from  various  persons  that  I  have  met  with,  throu^  the  long 
period  of  more  than  tldrty  years^ 

It  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  explain  (and  indeed  I  may  justly  sup* 
pose  you  would  not  at  all  care  about  any  explanation),  how  then  it  could 
have  happened  that  I  never,  in  any  instance,  gave  any  token  of  such  regard 
as  I  a.m  professing  to  have  constantly  felt  Having  always  been  iniend' 
ing  to  write  to  you,  and  not  long  to  delay  doing  so,  I  have  sometimes 
thought  there  was  some  kind  of  spell  or  fetality  in  the  case.  In  truth 
there  is  a  certain  strange  power  or  tendency  in  delay  to  prolong  and  pei^ 
petuate  itself.  And  after  it  has  continued  a  considerable  time,  perhaps 
several  years,  there  comes  a  feeling,  that  the  matter  of  character  is  now 
quite  a  lost  thing,  and  that  therefore  the  case  can  become  no  worse. 
Something  partly  similar  has  happened  with  respect  to  one  or  two  early 
friends  in  this  country,  still  living,  held  always  in  friendly  remembrancOi 
never  visited  in  the  remote  places  of  their  abode,  and  their  last  letters, 
of  a  date  indefinitely  far  in  the  past,  remaining  unanswered.  But  this 
case  respecting  my  two  Irish  friends  (the  senior  and  the  junior),  is  by 
much  the  worst  in  my  long  but  unimportant  history.  The  mortification 
it  causes  me  is  such,  that  I  could  almost  wish  to  be  able  to  introduce 
myself — 7wt  as  ah  ancient  friend,  little  deserving  to  be  remembered  as 
such,  but  as  a  person  who  has  just  been  very  much  interested  in  hearing 
a  particular  account  of  you  from  a  lady,  whose  sister  has  been  with  you 
within  the  last  year,  and  who  gave  such  an  account  of  you  that  I  thought 
I  should  have  been  much  gratified  to  be  acquainted  with  such  a  family. 
It  recalled  to  my  imagination  once  again,  with  a  vivid  freshness,  the 
interesting  social  scenes  and  circumstances  of  a  period  lying  on  the 
ascent  of  life,  on  the  other  side  as  it  were,  of  a  mountain  which  I  have 
long  since  passed  over,  and  am  now  descending  as  my  old  friend  also  is, 
&r  down  toward  the  low,  last  tract  of  life.  But  the  images  so  revived 
(which,  however,  have  never  faded),  were  in  strong  contrast,  in  many 
essential  points,  with  those  presented  by  the  description  of  what  I  should 
find  if  I  were  in  the  same  scene  again.  One  important  and  estimable 
member  of  the  family  removed  from  the  world ;  a  younger  one  long 
since  grown  up,  and  placed  in  family  relations  far  off  from  you ;  another. 
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once  my  yomig  friend  and  pnpil,  now  in  middle  age,  dotddy  a  fmslf 
man,  and  active  in  a  sphere  of  bnainess  and  various  cares,— all  this  is 
80  vastly  diflfeient  from  the  pictnre  in  my  mind,  that  I  have  no  power  of 
thoDght  to  pass  the  one  into  the  other,  so  as  to  realize  this  later  form  of 

the  scene  to  my  imagination 

As  to  myself,  yon  are  not  likely  to  have  heard  anything  scarcely  of 
the  course  of  my  life,  marked  by  none  bat  common  occurrences.  Sloes 
I  saw  Ireland  I  have  spent  several  years  in  some,  and  many  yeare  in 
cither,  parts  of  England;  in  Snssez — ^near  London — ^near  Bri8tot-«t 
Frome — at  a  remote  place  high  up  in  Gloucestershire — and  lastly,  near 
ten  years  again  near  Bristol,  to  which  last  place  I  have  always  retained 
a  partiality  ever  since  I  was  at  the  academy  there  in  my  youUi.  In  two 
of  these  places  of  residence  I  was  for  a  considerable  time  a  settled 
preacher  as  we  call  it, — at  one  of  them,  at  two  periods  distant  from  each 
other ;  but  in  each  instance  was  compelled  to  give  in,  by  some  kind  of 
delMlity  in  the  parts  about  the  throat  which  rendered  the  cmistantly 
recurring  exercise  of  public  speaking  difficult  and  painful.  Always, 
however,  up  to  this  time,  I  have  continued  to  preach  occasionally.  Just 
twenty  years  I  have  been  a  married  man,  with  great  cause  to  be  happy 

in  that  connection We  have  two  daughters,  our  only  surviving 

children ;  a  son  who  would  have  been  now  eighteen,  died  last  year  of 
consumption.  I  have  great  reason  to  be  pleased  at  having  had  my  lot 
cast,  tempOTarily,  in  a  variety  of  situations,  though  with  no  very  remark- 
able events  in  any  of  them ;  since  this  has  given  me  the  opportunity 
and  advantage  of  seeing  more  of  the  nature  of  things  and  men,  than  I 
might  if  fixed  during  the  main  part  of  life  in  one  place.  I  am  now  in 
the  fifty-eighth  year,  and  feel  very  sensible  monitions  of  approach  to  old 
age,  especially  in  the  decay  of  sight,  and  something  in  that  of  memory. 


CXLVII.   TO   THE   REV.   JOSIAH   HILL. 

September,  1827. 
...  I  have  cause  to  sympathize  with  your  emotions  in  remem- 
brance of  one  whom  you  see  on  earth  no  more  ;  it  being  this  week  of 
last  year  that  I  resigned  my  only  son.  A  day  or  two  since,  when  leffc  in 
solitude,  I  went  up  to  an  unoccupied  room  where  a  number  of  things 
that  were  his  are  put  away ;  and  opened  once  again,  a  box  where  vari- 
ous chemical  articles  remain  exactly  in  the  order  in  which  his  own  hands 
placed  them .; — and  thought  of  him  as  now  in  another  world,  with  the 
questions  rising  again — ^Where  ?  oh  where  ?  In  what  manner  of  exist- 
ence ?  Amidst  what  scenes,  and  revelations,  and  society  ?  With  what 
remembrances  of  this  world  and  of  us  whom  he  has  left  behind  in  it  2 
Questions  so  often  breathed,  but  to  which  no  voice  replies.  What  a 
sense  of  wonder  and  mystery  overpowers  the  mind, — to  think  that  he 
who  was  here,  whose  last  look,  and  words,  and  breath,  I  witnessed,— 
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irfiose  eyes  I  ckwed,  whose  lemains  axe  moaldering  in  the  euth  not  fu 

heace,  should  actually  be  now  a  conscious  intelligence,  in  another  ecoiM> 
my  of  the  universe !  Such  thoughts  have  numberless  times  come  in 
sdemn  shade  over  your  mind ;  but  sometimes  they  have  come  in  bright- 
ness. We  have  the  delightful  confidence  that  our  departed  sons  have 
now  infinitely  the  advantage  of  us ;  and  that  they  are  trusting  in  the 
divine  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ  for  us,  that  we  shall  one  day  reach  their 
happy  abodeS)  never  again  to  sufifer  a  separation.  And  now  a  year  has 
been  taken  from  the  diminishing  interval  between  our  losing  them  la 
death,  and  recovering  them,  I  trust,  in  immortality. 

It  is  aa  all-wise  and  aU-gracious  power  that  presides  over  the  appoint- 
ment of  those  who  remain  to  us.  Not  less  in  wisdom  and  goodness  will 
it  be,  i^  he  shall  withdraw  &om  us  yet  another,  or  another  of  those  who 
xentain  to  us.  Nevertheless,  I  will  hope  that  such  a  visitation  is  not 
approaching  you.  I  should  be  gratified  to  hear  that  the  one  you  are  at 
present  so  anjdously  watching  for  is  recovering  to  a  less  endangered 
litate. 


CXLVIII.     TO   BSNJAMIN   STOKES,   ESQ. 

March  10,  1828. 

My  DEAK  SiK, — ^There  seems  to  be  a  gloomy  shade  hovering  over  my 

mind  since  I  received  W 's  letter  on  Saturday.    The  image,  as  now 

lifeless,  of  the  man  that  I  have  so  often  seen  in  the  highest  health  and 
spirits,  is  continually  presenting  itself.  And  many  times,  these  two  days, 
the  social  scenes  of  his*  house,  where  I  liave  repeatedly  been  received  in 
so  very  kind  a  manner,  have  come  with  vividness  to  my  memory.  The 
extreme  suddenness  seems  almost  to  disable  the  mind  to  realize  the  fact 
in  thought.  The  idea  of  his  moving  rapidly  on,  in  vigorous  hfe  to  a 
certain  spot,  to  one  precise  point,  and  on  coming  exactly  thither,  being, 
as  in  a  moment,  in  another  world,  renders  the  mystery  of  death  still  more 
int^ise.  And  there  being  nothing  to  excite  the  slightest  anticipation, 
when  he  set  out  on  the  journey,  when  he  came  within  a  mile — ^within  a 
few  steps  of  the  fatal  point !  How  true  the  saying,  that  '*  in  the  midst 
of  life  we  are  in  death  !" 

It  must  have  been  an  almost  overwhelming  shock,  which  each  of  hia 
near  relations,  but  above  all  his  wife,  would  feel  on  receiving  the  mes- 
senger or  the  letter  that  brought  tlie  sad  information.     W intimated 

an  apprehension  of  serious  danger  to  her,  on  account  of  a  frail  and  sink- 
ing state  of  health.  But  I  hope  she  will  not  be  the  victim  of  the  first 
dreadful  emotions,  or  the  subsequent  distress  and  sadness.  The  younger 
portion  of  his  family  have,  in  their  lively  age,  the  power  that  counteracts 
in  due  time,  the  pressure  of  sorrow.  It  must  appear  to  you  all  a  strange 
and  affecting  circumstance,  that  the  son,  the  brother,  the  husband,  the 
father  that  was,  a  few  days  since,  is  now  no  more  in  any  of  those  relations, 
no  more  to  be  conversed  witli,  and,  after  a  few  days,  to  be  seen  no  more 
on  earth.  ^  I 
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I  joia  in  tlM  wiih  wUch  wm  be  lelt  by  jfoa  all,  tittt  diM  0^^ 
ii»y  be  lendarad  nlntaiy  to  the  beet  inteiestB  of  those  who  tmSa  bo 
moonifnl  a  viaitation. 

I  ftel  veiy  Monbly  the  kindnww  of  your  renewed  invitalion  at  tiuB 
eoaaon  of  borow.  I  could  not  hentate  if  the  circiimstftiices,  as  I  wiH 
plainly  deicribe  tern,  did  not  pat  upon  me  what  I  think  yoawUl  acknow- 
ledge to  be  an  abedate  compohdon.  I  say  not  a  word  about  what  I  did 
BMntoi,  for  one  thing,  in  my  reply  to  W— -,  the  letnra  of  that 
incommodioae  aflbotion  under  which  I  suffered  at  Bouiton,  when  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  there.  It  ts  a  very  inconvenient  attendant  cm 
travelling  and  visiting ;  but  I  think  it  is  beginning  to  yield  a  little  to  the 
application  oi  what  was  so  kindly  sent  me  by  Miss  B  .  At  any  rate 
I  would  not,  after  your  letter,  let  that  prevent  my  seeing  you  at  the  time 
I  had  engaged.  It  is  this  matter  of  Dr.  Marshman's  that  forms  the  irm 
of  the  bondage.  The  case  stands  thus.  He  has  found  his  ugfy  task, 
partly  from  the  complication  and  extent  of  subjects  involved  in  it,  yastly 
more  toilsome  and  tedious  than  he  calculated ;  and  now  he  is  receiving 
letters  day  after  day  from  friends  in  difibrent  quarters,  expressing  wonder 
what  he  can  be  about,  telling  him  that  he  is  leaving  tbem  without  com- 
petent means  to  act  efficiently  as  his  advocates.  He  is  therefore  become 
painfrdly  anxious  to  get  the  article,  or  rather  the  first  and  larger  half  of  ' 
it,  out  veiy  soon.  As  to  what  himself  hss  now  remaining  to  be  done,  he 
mi^t  dispense  with  any  assistance  I  can  ^ve  him.  But  the  thing  is 
that  I  have  been  inveigled  into  undertaking  to  write  something  in  the 
way  of  prefacet  in  my  own  name ;  and  it  has  upfortonately  spread  into 
such  prolixity,  that  it  cannot  now  be  brought  to  a  decent  ending,  short  of 
the  length  of  a  long  sermon,  A  portion  of  it  remains  yet  to  be  composed, 
and  the  whole  of  it  to  be  (I  dare  say)  tediously  revised,  transcribed,  and 
seen  through  the  press.  My  experience  certifies  me  that  this  is  impossi' 
hie  to  be  done  within  the  short  interval  before  the  time  that  I  had  so  con- 
fidently promised  myself  to  see  you  at  Worcester.  And  the  interposition 
of  a  week  of  delay  at  this  juncture  would  really  be  a  very  serious  injury 
to  the  pressing  interests  of  one  of  the  best  men,  as  I  certainly  believe,  on 
earth,  and  combined  with  his  the  interests  of  Serampore.  If  I  were  to 
say  I  must  go  to  Worcester,  he  is  too  unassuming  by  far  to  remonstrate, 
but  he  would  feel  extreme  regret;;  and  he  is  half  jaded  and  oppressed  to 
death  already,  between  the  tedious  labor  and  the  grievous  and  harassing 
nature  of  what  he  has  been  about.  In  addition  to  the  disagreeable  task 
on  my  hands,  I  must  find  time,  if  I  can,  to  answer  several  of  the  letters 
which  I  too  have  received  on  the  business. 

This,  my  dear  Sir,  is  the  simple  truth  of  the  case.  You  will  partly  see 
the  stress  of  it,  but  cannot  in  the  same  degree  in  which  I  am  made  sensi- 
ble of  it  from  being  implicated  in  it.  I  presume  that  your  sister  and  Mr. 
Easthope  are  with  you,  or  at  the  house  of  mourning — emphatically  snch. 
I  shall  sympathize  with  you  on  the  melancholy  scene  which  is  probably 
yet  to  come.    How  differently  will  the  house,  the  gardens,  the  chorch, 
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and  ftbev»  ail  the  &iiiOy,  appear  from  what  they  have  ever  done  be- 
£otel 

I  will  not  conclade  without  saying  that  I  promise  myself  to  see  you  at 
a  little  distance,  I  hope,  farther  on  in  the  spring— if  indeed  the  event  that 
darkens  to  you  this  period  of  the  spring,  did  not  warn  against  all  oonft* 
denoe  in  projects  foit  to-morrow. 


CXLIX.   TO   THE   BEY.   JOSIAH  HILL. 

Stapleton,  August  16,  1828. 

....  So  your  old  war  against  London,  in  firm  alliance,  too,  with 

Mrs.  HOI,  is  to  end  in  submission And  there,  said  I,  looking  in 

the  map  of  Cornwall  for  the  situation  of  Cambeme,  and  finding  it  at  so 
practicable  a  distance  from  Portreath,  St.  Agnes,  and  what  not,  there 
goes  away  my  dream  of  passing  a  few  weeks  with  them  in  a  locality  so 
near  that  fine  picturesque  coast — ^there  it  goes  in  chace  of  my  former 
dream  of  seeing  them  on  the  edge  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  Sic 
trtmsk  gloria ! 

Mrs.  Hill  and  the  young  people  have  done  wisely  to  take  an  indemni- 
fication beforehand  in  North  Wales,  for  what  is  sacrificed  in  the  way  of 
nature's  fine  things  by  the  surrender  of  Cornwall,  perhaps  the  final  sur- 
render in  respect  to  residence ;  for  if  you  get  reconciled  to  London,  there 
is  circuit  for  you  after  circuit,  at  only  two  or  three  miles  distance  at  each 
remove,  and  stiU  again  and  again  the  same  round,  till  you  get  up  to  the 
patriarchal  age  of  old  Wesley  himself.  Adieu  therefore  now  to  coasts, 
hills,  rills,  and  everything  of  that  kind ;  henceforward  it  is  to  be,  streets, 
Knoke,  fogs,  and  the  Thames.  But  I  hope  the  benefit  to  friend  John  will 
compensate  for  the  difierence.  .  .  .  .-  I  never  did  or  could  like  that  bar- 
business  for  him,  but  as  it  is  apparently  his  fate,  he  will  be  very  pro- 
perly desirous  to  bring  all  attainable  qualifications  into  convergence  upon 
it.  How  it  would  please  me  and  vex  you,  if  he  should,  after  all,  turn 
Methodist  preacher,  or  tutor  of  a  Methodist  academy — if  Baptist,  better 
still ;  instead  of  going  to  lose  his  conscience,  and  pethaps  morals  too, 
among  a  set  of  the  most  unprincipled  fellows  on  the  earth. 

....  There  is  little  to  be  said  about  myself.  For  the  last  two  or 
three  mouths  I  have  lost  almost  wholly,  and  I  am  now  convinced  finally, 
the  use  of  one  ear,  from  no  known  or  conjecturable  cause,  and  without 
any  sort  of  pain.  A  cough  which  has  continued  as  much  as  eight 
months,  became,  five  or  six  weeks  since,  so  serious  and  even  menacing 
in  its  symptoms,  in  consequence  of  a  little  cold,  and  again  another  little 
cold,  with  no  due  care  taken  about  a  remedy,  that  I  have  been  compelled 
to  take  the  character  of  a  valetudinarian  and  patient  during  the  last 
month,  have  rarely  gone  out  of  the  house — ^have  not  ventured  to  Bristol 
for  more  than  a  months-have  taken  physic,  a  blister  on  the  chest,  and 
80  forth.  The  evil  is  much  mitigated,  but  not  thoroughly  removed. 
What  is  called  "jchange  <rf  sir "  is  strongly  recommended,  and  acoor- 
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dingly  I  am  going  next  week,  if  there  be  any  toleraye  altenltei  of  tluB 
dolefully  wet  weather,  on  a  short  visit  to  Worcester,  and  thence  probsp 
bly  to  my  medical  brother-in-law  at  Bourton.  Thence  I  most  come  to 
have  the  meeting  with  Dr.  Marshman,  who  will  probably  not  be  in  this 
pari  of  the  country  afterwards.  His  affiur  havmg  occupied  me  during  much 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  during  which  I  should  otherwise  have  been 
about  other  work,  and  earning  a  little  money  in  that  way,  which  I  war 
as  much  as  my  neighbors ;  so  that  I  am  most  miserably  in  arrear  with 
certain  doings  which  I  ought  to  have  been  about,  and  had  pledged  my- 
self to  do  my  best  to  perform  long  since.  I  am  therefore  under  every 
kind  of  obligation  to  try  to  do  what  I  can  during  the  descent  of  the  year, 
after  having  been  defrauded  of  the  best  and  most  genial  part  of  it.  Be- 
sides the  usual  grievance  and  distress  which  I  always  experience  in  any 
mental  labor,  there  is  the  painful  addition,  that  latterly  my  eyes  are  in 
such  a  state  of  weakness  and  uneasiness,  that  I  can  read  very  little,  and 
am  all  the  worse  off  for  even  thinking.  Every  day,  and  almost  every 
hour,  I  am  forcibly  reminded,  that  life  is  fast  coming  toward  the  dregs— 
and  will,  ere  long,  come  to  its  conclusion.     At  the  same  time,  I  have 

less  of  the  J^rmer  complaint  of  the  stomach This  impossilality 

of  reading  enough  to  be  of  any  use  (from  the  state  of  my  eyes),  exaeei^ 
bates  my  mortification  for  tlie  folly  of  having  accumulated  so  many  now 
useless  books. 

....  While  writing  the  above,  with  the  intention  of  despatching  this 
sheet  by  to-day's  post,  I  was  somewhat  chagrined  by  a  note  introducing 
a  gentleman  of  the  Caledonian  kirk,  a  stranger  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Stirling,  but  luckily  a  mortal  foe  to  all  episcopacy ;  a  man  of  large  in 
formation,  of  largo  travelling,  and  modest  to  the  last  degree.  I  have 
been  much  pleased  with  him,  and  now  return  to  my  writing. 

....  Hall  was  lately  saying  that  there  must  infallibly  be,  ere  long,' 
a  great  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  conference ;  among  other 
things,  that  the  laymen  will  either  obtain  an  introduction  into  it,  or  will 
do  their  best  to  blow  it  up.  All  this  notwithstanding,  I  declare  to  you 
once  again,  that  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  of  the  enlarging  extension  of 
the  Methodists,  from  my  uniform  conviction  that  (with  no  small  discount 
for  harm)  they  are  on  the  whole  doing  great  good 


CL.    TO    THE   REV.    JOSIAH   HILL. 

SepL  13,  1828. 
It  would  be  an  irrational  presumption  to  reckon  on  it,  that  we  and  our 
two  inestimable  female  associates  shall  all  be  found  on  this  earth  at  the 
end  of  the  six  years  next  to  come.  Within  that  period  past  there  has 
gone  awa.y,  from  each  of  our  little  families,  one  individual  that  toas  with 
us,  but  whom  we  shall  see  no  more  till  after  we  shall  also  have  passed 
the  dark  frontier.    The  mind  sometimes  makes  an  efibrt  to  pass  «^W 
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Hmit  in  tbooglit,  and  look  into  the  mysterioofl  region,  to  de0cry  tlw 
manner  of  esstence  of  tbose  who  did  bo  lately  live  with  us,  and  in  our 
own  manner.  Bnt  we  are  compelled  to  retire  from  the  precincts  of  that 
scene,  in  hopeless  inqnisitiveness  and  unabated  ignorance ;  bat  this  igm^ 
ranee  will  not  last  long ;  and  meanwhile,  how  delightful  is  it  to  belierey 
that  those  our  lost  ones  are  in  a  iiur  happier  state  than  any  of  us  in* 
habitants  of  the  dust. 


CLI.    TO   JOHN   PUKSER,  JUN.,   ESQ. 

Sept,  30,  1828. 

Mt  dear  Sir^ — ^I  am  just  returned  from  an  excursion  of  rather  pro* 
tracted  duration  in  Gloucestershire,  Worcestershire,  d^.,  reccnnmended 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  escape  from  an  obstinate  and  ill^Kimened 
cough.  A  day  or  two  before  I  set  out  I  began  a  letter  to  you,  which  I 
reckoned  on  sending  before  I  went,  but  several  matters  came  in  the  way, 
and  the  paper  was  laid  aside,  in  an  expectaticm  of  being  back  here  in 
little  more  than  a  fortnight,  instead  of,  as  it  happened,  nearly  three  times 
that  length  of  absence.  A  letter,  received  at  Worcester  from  my  wife, 
informed  me  that  a  young  gentleman,  your  son,  had  been  here.  I  r&> 
l^retted  having  thus  been  prevented  seeing  him,  and  stiU  more  so,  on 
now  hearing  her  description  of  the  intelligent  and  manly  character  appa- 
rent in  the  transient  visitor. 

Bnt  your  son,  a  youag  man  of  mature  age^ — ^I  seem  to  be  nnahle  to 
realize  the  fact ;  all  my  ideas  Bx  on  yourself,  as  a  youth  very  much  in 
minority  of  age,  and  I  cannot  carry  on  my  imagination,  through  the  suc- 
cession of  events  from  that  period,  so  long  past,  to  the  present  state  of 
your  condition. 

My  dear  friend,  your  shrewdness  will  have  perceived,  how  I  am  con- 
triving to  slide  into  the  letter,  without  accounting  first  for  the  long 
silence  since  I  received  yours,  which,  with  your  father's,  gave  me  the  most 
animated  gratification.  But  for  explaining — ^that  cannot  be,  that  is  quite 
impossible,  unless  you  could  (and  you  cannot)  shape  to  yourself  a  con- 
ception of  such  a  disease  of  procrastination,  as  you  never  saw  exempli- 
fied, in  any  equal  degree,  in  any  person  whom  you  can  have  had  within 
your  habitual  and  prolonged  observation.  To  be  sure  it  is  a  nujral  dis- 
ease, but  it  has  clung  to  me  with  all  the  tenacity  of  a  natural  and  consti- 
tntional  one. 

I  will,  however,  repeat,  with  what  a  strong  emotion  of  pleasure  I  re- 
ceived tiie  communications  from  Dublin,  a  pleasure  whidi  I  certainly 
intended  to  express  without  delay.  Some  mortification  I  acknowledge 
mingled  with  the  pleasure.  The  warm  kindness  of  my  old  friends  had 
the  effect  of  giving  edge  to  my  self-accusation ;  and  this,  in  truth,  however 
perversely,  operated  somewhat  concurrently  with  the  tendency  of  the  dis- 
ease of  which  I  have  been  complaining ;  but  now  I  am  recognized  as  an  old 
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friend,  and  will  gratefully  take  my  position  accordingly.  I  wiU  try  to 
place  myself,  as  now  an  old  man,  near  yon,  now  a  man  in  middle  age, 
but  appearing  to  ine,  whether  I  will  or  not,  and  however  I  nmy  strive  to 
change  the  aspect  and  situation,  in  the  image  of  a  youth  of  fifteen,  no- 
thing less  than  seeing  you  will  set  me  right;  and  as  my  rememlnnnce 
of  you,  and  of  our  diversified  intercourse  at  that  time,  are  among  the 
most  distant  of  the  things  that  remain  with  me  from  the  long  past,  I  am 
certain  I  should,  in  the  event  of  seeing  you,  have  to  combat  with  a  very 
strange  confusion  of  ideas,  and  that  the  (me  person  would  very  obstinately 
for  a  long  time,  be  two ;  indeed,  perhaps  always.  It  would,  however,  be 
very  interesting  to  me  to  hear  from  you  very  minutely,  as  means  of  iden- 
tification, the  long  history  of  the  progress  of  events  during  the  blank  in- 
terval of  so  large  a  breadth  of  time.  I  should  recoimt,  to  see  whether 
or  how  much  you  recollected  in  coincidence  with  me,  a  number  of  the 
particulars,  the  adventures,  the  debates,  the  juvenile  £a.ncies,  which  stand 
representative  in  my  mind,  of  the  young  friend  of  a  third  part  of  a  cen- 
tury back. 

It  would  be  highly  interesting  to  me  to  see  your  family,  and  you  in 
the  midst  of  tiiem,  and  Mrs.  Purser,  whom  I  so  well  recollect  as  Miss 
Allen,  who  did  not  much  like  me,  at  which  I  am  far  from  wondering; 
and,  indeed,  tliink  she  was  considerably  in  the  right,  for  certainly  I  was 
a  queer  article  in  those  times.  I  can  recollect  what  an  indiflferent  figure 
I  cut  in  divers  respects  and  situations.  I  should  be  much  amused  to  re- 
call some  of  tliem  with  her,  if  she  had  any  marked  remembrance  of 
any  of  them.  But,  my  good  friend,  neitlier  did  she,  at  that  time,  much 
like  you ;  and  it  would  have  seemed  an  extremely  improbable  event,  that 
you  should  ever  have  become  united  in  the  most  intimate  relation  of 
life.  I  was  pleased  at  hearing,  last  summer,  that  a  thing  so  unlikely 
had  actually  come  to  pass,  and  am  happy  to  believe  I  may  most  justly 
congratulate  you  both ;  and  I  most  cordially  wish  you  may  very  long 
contribute  to  each  other's  happiness. 

It  is  gratifying  that  you  appear  to  have  cause  for  so  much  satis£Eiction 
in  viewing  your  family ;  when  I  see  so  many  parents,  on  every  hand, 
afflicted  with  apprehension  and  sorrow  on  account  of  their  children ; 
insomuch  that  I  have  acquired  a  feeling  which  (tacitly  perhaps)  con- 
gratulates parents  on  the  early  removal  of  their  children  by  death.    T^s 

is  not  from  any  painful  experience  of  my  own My  eldest,  who 

would  now  have  been  a  young  man  of  about  nineteen,  died  of  consump- 
tion two  years  since ;  and  left  the  consolation  of  an  assured  hope  that 
he  is  removed  to  a  higher,  happier  region.  He  had  previously  been, 
though  with  very  minor  faults,  an  object  of  considerable  solicitude,  in 
consideration  of  what  a  world  of  temptation  he  was  (as  it  was  mistak- 
enly presumed)  entering  into ;  a  world  quite  dreadful  in  its  aspect  on  the 
character  and  destinies  of  young  men.  He  departed  in  humble,  pious 
hope,  and  I  have  never  wished  him  here  again — have  felicitated  him 
ULther  on  his  final  escape  from  all  sorrow  and  sin 
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It  would  be  a  high  gratification  to  me,  to  hear  those  opinions  of  men 

and  things  which  you  have  been  forming  and  maturing  throughout  the 
more  than  thirty  years  since  I  saw  you :  it  would  be  curious  and  inter- 
esting to  see  how  far  our  general  or  particular  notions,  preferences,  or 
aversions,  would  coalesce,  after  our  having  so  long  passed  tlirough  dif- 
ferent trains  and  scenes  of  observation  and  experience.  From  tlie  early 
acuteness  and  intelligence,  of  which  I  have  so  perfect  a  recollection, 
I  am  sure  you  cannot  have  failed  to  be  a  keen  observer  and  independent 
tliinker,  whilst  a  vast  variety  of  moral  phenomena  have  passed  before 
your  view.  Your  early  sentiments  were  forming  to  a  cast  not  greatly 
varying  from  my  own  ;»and  I  cannot  help  flattering  myself  that  we  should, 
in  many  points,  find  ourselves  at  tliis  time  in  agreement,  even  after  so 
immensely  long  a  dissociation.  Have  you  taken  a  considerable  or  a 
lively  interest,  in  political  events  and  subjects  ?  if  so,  you  have  suffered 
a  long  course  of  grievous  mortifications,  especially  in  relation  to  your 
own  country ;  and  in  what  a  fearful  state  is  that  country  at  this  hour ! 
I  cannot  be  sure,  but  am  strongly  inclined  to  presume,  that  you  think 
the  whole  system  of  the  government  respecting  it,  bears  a  character  of 
absolute  infatuation ;  that  a  "  lying  spirit "  has  prompted  and  directed  all 
their  councils :  and  with  such  a  ministry  as  we  have  now,  for  a  judg- 
ment sent  on  the  nation,  it  is  gloomy,  and,  indeed,  quite  dreadful,  to  look 
forward  to  the  course  and  issue  of  things  in  Ireland. 

You  have  lately  had,  in  Dublin,  Dr.  Marshman That  Seram- 

pore  afiair  has,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  occupied  my  time  and 
attention  to  a  very  self-sacrificing  extent ;  and,  I  am  afraid,  to  very  little 
useful  purpose. 

•  .  .  .  After  reading  the  principal  of  these  opponent  publications,  I 
have  to  say,  that  my  opinion  is  modified  in  some  points.  For  one  thing, 
as  to  the  alienation  or  hostility  between  tiie  seniors  and  the  junior  mis- 
sionaries ;  the  testimony  thus  produced  of  the  feelings  of  so  many  of 
these  latter  does  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  fault  was  not  so  wholly  on 
their  side  as  Dr.  M.  represents,  and  certainly  tliinks.  At  the  same  time 
it  is.  to  be  considered  that  all  this  is  their  own  story,  that  they  went  to 
India  with  no  proper  information,  and  with  expectations  which  were 
necessarily  disappointed,  and  that  many  of  the  circumstances  stated  in 
accusation  are  such  (I  know  that  some  are  such)  as  the  seniors  could  so 

state  as  to  turn  the  accusation  on  the  juniors Yet  I  admit  the 

impression  that  in  some  degree,  not  possible  to  be  precisely  assigned, 
there  was  cause  to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  the  seniors  exer- 
cised, in  some  particulars,  their  rightful  ascendency.  ^  Another  thing  to 
be  admitted  is,  that  the  coalescence,  the  unanimity  of  sentiment  among 
the  three  seniors,  has  not  been  so  perfect  and  entire  as  had  been  sup- 
posed, while  substantially  and  generally,  they  have,  beyond  all  question, 
coincided  in  sentiment,  purpose,  and  plan  of  proceeding.  But  how  care- 
lessly, indiscreetly,  a.nd  sometimes  inconsistently,  they  have  each  and  all 
(the  three)  written  to  their  friends,  at  various  times  !    But  these  dis« 
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erepancies  are  the  piodnce  of  a  nnsack  of  (I  have  heard)  700  lettera 
and  papers.  What  might  not  be  the  result  of  such  a  ransack  for  such 
an  exdusive  purpose,  of  any  three  associated  men's  writings  during 
nearly  thirty  years'  co-operation  ?  Another  point  which  these  documents 
show,  somewhat  more  plainly  and  strongly  than  Dr.  M.  had  stated,  is, 
that  in  the  indigested  and  undefined  state  of  their  early  notions  of  their 
situation,  rektively  to  the  society,  they  had  not  come  to  a  distinct  and 
positive  principle  of  independence  till  after  a  very  considerable  advance 

of  time But  their  solid  ground  on  this  question  is,  that  from 

nearly  the  beginning  they  acted  independently  in  all  manner  of  ways,  and 
in  very  important  and  even  hazardous  matters,  in  which  they  practically 
held  themselves  under  no  control  of  the  society,  not  seeking  either  its 
assistance  or  its  counsel.  But  these  are  minor  matters,  which,  how- 
ever, as  I  foresaw,  would  be  labored  against  the  Serampore  men,  to  keep 
out  of  sight  the  great  substance  and  mass  of  their  achievements  and 
merits,  namely,  that  they  have  most  indefatigably  labored  for  nearly 
thuty  years  for  the  Christian  service,  that  they  have  faithfully  expended 
all  Ihey  have  acquired  in  every  way  in  and  upon  that  service,  and  that 
finally  they  have  nothing  for  themselves — excepting  still  to  labor, 
through  the  remainder  of  life,  whether  through  **  evil  report "  or  «  good 
report"  .... 

....  But  for  this  obtrusive  and  endless  topic,  I  should  have  said 
something  in  express  answer  and  acknowledgment  to  my  old,  excellent, 
and  always  dear  friend,  your  father.  ...  He  and  I,  I  do  certainly  be- 
lieve, are  the  same  men  that  we  were  almost  an  age  since ;  but  doubt- 
less we  should,  if  we  met,  feel  mutual  and  strange  wonder  to  see  the 
operaticm  of  time.  We  shall  not  long  now  remain  under  that  opera- 
tion. Eternity  is  beginning  to  throw  on  us  its  mysterious  gleams, 
through  the  growing  shades  of  our  evening  life 

I  wish  to  express — ^I  will  not  say  my  respects,  but  my  friendly  regards 
to  your  wife,  the  Miss  Allen  (it  certainly  must  be  so)  of  lon^  since 

times It  is  affecting  information  that  my  ol  1  friend  and  com- 

panicm,  H.  Strahan,  is  no  more. 

Yours,  most  truly  and  cordially, 

J.  Foster. 


CLII.   TO   THE   REV.   JOSUH  HILL. 

Deeeniber  15,  182S. 
....  For  the  evenings^  I  have  been  a  prisoner  all  the  antunm,  and 
must  be  all  the  winter — ^rigorously  so.  A  cold  and  cough,  confirmed 
from  time  to  time,  last  winter  and  spring,  has  been  partially  removed  by 
the  whole  fine  summer ;  during  which  I  took  more  than  a  month's  ex- 
cursion, in  parts  of  Gloucestershire,  Worcestershire,  and  Herefordshire, 
under  the  most  favorable  auspices  possible  of  weather,  hospitable  fiienda, 
and  care,  avoidance  of  all  evening  parties,  and  exemptions  firoin  public 
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oercises.    The  cough  at  one  time  had  very  ill«<miened  sympComfl,  as 

evidently  betraying  an  affection  of  the  lungs.  I  am  strictly  ordered  to 
keep  out  of  the  evening  damp  and  cold, — never  go  into  the  town  in  tho 
evening,  not  even  to  hear  Hall — and  take  every  sort  of  care.  The 
cough  is  very  much  diminished,  and  I  expect  that  continued  care  will 
remove  the  remainder.  Within  the  last  half-year  I  have  lost  (so  nearly 
wholly,  as  to  amount  to  quite  the  same  thing)  the  hearing  of  one  ear, 
vidthout  any  known  cause,  without  pain,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  renders 
it  certain  it  will  always  remain  lost.  And  all  my  poor  teeth  are  gone, 
but  three  or  four  that  are  soon  to  follow.  Otherwise  I  am  in  much  bet- 
ter health  than  two  or  three  years  since. 

Good  wife  is  in  the  same  feeble,  ailing,  but  patient  way.  I  could  not 
tell  you  in  any  moderate  number  of  words,  or  pages,  or  sheets,  the  state 
of  the  Serampore  afiair.  That  af&ir  has  been  sadly  and  utterly  con- 
suining  my  time  and  attention  for  the  whole  past  year— a  vast  number 
of  labored  letters  to  write,  &c.  &c. 

Hall  has  had  a  whole  year  of  most  miserable  sufiering,  under  his  old 
complamt  In  other  points  of  health  he  seems  tolerably  well,  and  no 
decadence  in  mind. 


CLUI.   TO  THE   REV.   JOSIAH  HILL. 
[On  the  death  of  Mrs.  HiU.] 

Stapleton,  December  26, 1828.  1 

What  shall  I— can  I — say  to  my  dear  old  friend,  on  whom  the  hand 
of  God  has  been  so  heavily  and  mysteriously  laid  ?  This  has  been  the 
question  with  me  from  day  to  day,  while  each  returning  morning  I  have 
been  resolving  not  to  let  the  day  pass  without  an  attempt  to  speak  to  him 
in  terms  of  conuniseration ;  and  still  a  constant  feeling  of  utter  impotence 
has  frustrated  my  resolution.  To  Him  alone  who  has  afflicted,  it  belongs 
to  impart  the  merciful  influence  to  sustain  you  under  the  overwhelming 
calamity.  And  I  pray  him  to  enable  you  to  yield  yourself  up  to  him  in 
resignation,  and  repose  on  him  for  support.  May  all  that  you  so  firmly 
believe,  and-  have  so  oflen  cogently  taught,  of  the  consoling  efficacy  in 
the  divine  goodness,  be  realized  to  you  now,  in  your  season  of  deepest 
distress !  It  is  all  true — ^you  know  in  whom  you  have  believed — and  that 
he  is  all-sufficient  to  console  his  servants,  in  the  most  painful  and  me- 
lancholy scenes  in  which  his  own  sovereign  dispensations  may  place 
them.  He  does  not  bring  them  under  oppressive  trials  to  desert  them 
there,  and  leave  them  to  their  own  feeble  strength.  He  vnll  not  leave 
yon ;  he  can  sustain  you — and  I  trust  he  will  give  you  power  to  lay  hold 
on  him  for  strength. 

From  your  letter  previous  to  the  last,  I  could  not  help  admitting  some 
dark  and  painful  forebodings ;  insomuch  that  the  external  signs  on  your 
last  gave  a  strong  intimation  of  what  it  was  to  tell  me.    Yet  I  had,  tiU 
VOL.  II.  8  r^^^^T^ 
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rseemiig  it,  indulged  some  little  hope  that  our  dear  friend  might  oe  t^ 
called  from  the  fatal  brink,  to  remain  a  companion  and  blessing  to  her 
family.  But  the  sovereign  authority,  the  voice  which  angels  and  saints 
obey,  stiU  called  onwaids.  She  was  appointed  for  other  society.  She  has 
now  entered  into  it^ — ^in  a  scene  whence  all  her  warm  af^tion  for  tboee 
she  has  left  behind  (an  affection,  we  may  well  believe,  inextingaishable 
by  death)  wonld  not  move  in  her  happy  spirit  a  wish  to  return.  In  that 
society  no  doubt  she  has  joined,  for  one  dear  and  happy  associate,  her 
admirable  son  who  had  gone  before,  as  if  on  purpose  to  congratulate  her 
on  her  arrival.  If  you  could  know  the  heavenly  rapture  of  those  mutual 
felicitations !  "  Too  happy,"  you  would  say,  "  too  happy  there  for  me  to 
wish  those  beloved  beings  were,  even  for  my  sake,  again  in  a  world  like 
this.  Rather  let  me  patiently  go  on  my  journey,  deprived  of  their  loved 
companionship,  till  I  shall  obtain  it  again,  where  I  can  never  lose  it  more." 
How  soon  the  few  fleeting  years  of  our  life  will  be  gone  !  Oh  that  they 
may,  through  the  discipline  of  the  divine  spirit,  be  a  process  to  prepare 
us  to  mingle  in  the  felicities  of  our  departed,  sainted  friends,  and  gratefully 
exulting  in  the  presence  of  Him  who  has  exalted  them  from  this  sinfal 
world  to  his  own  blessed  abodes  !  I  have  lived  for  several  years  in  the 
apprehension  of  being  visited  by  such  a  dispensation  as  that  under  which 
you  are  suffering,  and  there  has  been  a  degree  of  consolation  in  the 
thought,  that  I  am  too  Beu*  advanced  in  life  for  the  deprivation,  if  it  should 
be  inflicted,  to  be  a  loss  of  very  long  duration. 

By  this  time,  what  was  mortal  of  our  dear  friend  has  been  consigned 
to  its  resting-place  in  darkness  and  silence ;  and  I  can  pensively  sympa- 
thiase  in  the  profound  musings  in  which  your  spirit  is  drawn  to  follow  the 
immortal  part.  Oh,  what  is  the  transition  ?  Whither  is  that  inunoital 
essence  gone  7  In  what  higher  manner  does  it  live,  and  know,  and  ezeit 
its  Acuities  no  longer  involved  in  the  dark  tabernacle  of  dying  flesh  7 
Our  departed  friend  does  not  come  to  reveal  it  to  us.  But  enough  to  knov 
that  it  is  a  deliverance  from  all  pains,  and  weakness,  and  fears — a  deliver- 
ance from  sin,  that  most  dreadfid  thing  inthe  universe.  And  it  is  to  be  past 
death — ^to  have  accomplished  that  one  amazing  act  which  we  have  yet 
undone  before  us,  and  are  to  do.  It  is  to  know  what  that  awful  and 
mysterious  thing  is,  and  that  its  pains  and  terrors  are  gone  past  for  ever. 
"I  have  died,"  our  beloved  friend  says  now,  with  exultation, " and  I 
live  to  die  no  more  !  I  have  conquered  through  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb."  .... 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  with  sincerest  vnshes  for  the  only  divine  and  ef- 
»eetual  consolation  to  be  yours,  J.  F* 


CLIV.    TO   THE   REV.    JOSIAH  HILL. 

Januetry,  1829. 
My  dear  Sir, — Your  mournful  letter  was  from  a  place  of  sqjotan 
which  had  not  been  suggested  to  my  imagination I  have  no  donbt 
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of  your  ezperiencinff  at  Liverpool  the  most  afectionate  sympathy, .... 
bat  I  have  some  fear  that  the  yery  remoteness  from  the  scene  of  calamity 
Biay  but  augment  the  painfnl  difSculty  of  your  returning  to  your  station 
>-to  your  station  of  service,  for  to  the  same  residence  there  can  be  no 
question  or  practicability  of  returning Wherever  you  fix  or  re- 
move, it  is  afiecting  to  consider  what  a  changed  condition  divine  Provi- 
dence has  appointed  to  accompany  you.  In  every  former  movement  and 
station  during  a  very  long  lapse  of  time,  you  have  been  accompanied  by 
one  of  the  dearest  and  most  a£^tionate  friends  that  any  mortal  was  ever 
favosred  to  possess.  Whatever  else  you  found  untoward,  whoever  else 
might  be  unamiable  or  ungracious,  she  was  ever  good  and  kind.  It  is  now 
appointed  to  you  that  no  longer  herself,  but  her  memory  is  to  accompany 
you-— a  memory  ever  dear  and  cherished,  present  every  day  and  hour, 
pres^iting  her  image  as  still  smiling  tenderly  upon  you,  but,  therefore, 
stiil  telling  you  what  you  have  lost.  But  yet  this  will  not  be  all  that  the 
beloved  vision  will  tell  you.  It  will  represent  to  you  that  she  herself 
still  lives ;  that  she  has  ceased  to  live  with  you,  only  because  her  heavenly 
Father  required  her  presence  in  a  higher  abode ;  that  she  waits  for  you  there, 
admonishing  you  to  be,  meanwhile,  patient  and  zealous  in  accomplishing 
your  appointed  term  of  duty  and  trial,  as  she  has  accomplished  hers ;  and 
that  every  day  and  hour  of  this  your  faithful  progress  brings  you  nearer 
to  a  happy  and  eternal  re-union.  While  you  can  no  longer  live  for  her, 
may  you  the  more  live  to  that  supreme  and  eternal  Friend  to  whom  and 
with  whom  she  now  lives,  more  happily  and  nobly  than  the  highest  attain- 
ment of  any  of  his  servants  while  yet  sojourning  on  earth.  You  will 
often  fall  into  profound  and  earnestly  inquisitive  musings  on  the  state  of 
being  into  which  she  has  made  the  mysterious  transition.  What  is  it  to 
have  passed  through  death,  and  to  be  now  looking  upon  it  as  an  event 
hehxnd — an  event  from  which  she  is  every  moment  further  removing ; 
when  so  lately,  when  but  a  few  days  since,  she  was  every  moment,  as 
all  mortals  are,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  it  ?  What  must  be 
the  thoughts,  the  emotions,  on  closely  comparing  these  two  states,  under 
the  amazing  impression  of  actual  experience  ?  How  many  dark  and  most 
interesting  and  solemn  questions  (as  they  are  to  us — as  they  recently  were 
to  her)  are  now,  to  her,  questions  no  longer !  And  would  her  happy 
spirit  wish  it  possible  and  permitted,  to  convey  to  you  and  her  children 
some  part  of  the  knowledge  which  has  thus,  since  she  left  you,  come 
upon  her  like  the  rising  sun  ?  No ;  she  sees  it  not  proper ;  that  it  would 
not  be  for  the  welfisu-e  of  those  she  has  left  behind  and  still  loves :  but 
dehghts  to  anticipate  that  the  time  will  come  for  them  to  attain  this  glo^ 
rious  and  marvellous  light,  like  her,  and  with  her.  And  if  it  may  be 
presumed  that,  while  assuredly  nothing  that  is  taking  place  on  earth  can 
cause  her  'pain,  it  may  consist  with  the  economy  of  that  state,  that  she 
shall  derive  'pleasure  from  what  is  in  progress  in  the  scene  she  has  left, 
nothing — except  the  general  triumph  of  her  Redeemer's  cause— nothing 
wlC  administer  more  joy  than  her  husband's  and  her  children's  advancing 
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on  the  way  to  heaven.  To  ihemy  her  chOdreD,  I  trust  this  a^cting  event 
will  be  made  a  powerful  confinnation  and  enforcement  of  all  their  best 
convictions  and  resolutions.  It  is  thus  only  that  such  an  irreparable  loes 
can  be  compensated  to  them ;  so  that  their  loss  shall  be  not  only  her  gain, 
but  theirs  also. 

When  you  shall  have  recovered  composure  enough  to  resume  public 
labors,  the  activity  and  frequent  exercise,  with  its  varieties  of  place,  will 
be  beneficial  to  you.  At  present  it  may  often  seem  to  you  that  you  can 
never  again  have  spirit  and  vigor  of  mind  enough  for  such  activity ;  but, 
though  pensive  and  desolate  feelings  will  often  invade  you,  I  trust  that 
the  compelled  exertions  of  your  office  will  contribute  to  break  the  anUmuity 
of  your  sorrow,  and  aid  the  soflening  eSoct  of  time ;  while  religion,  above 
all,  will  impart  the  consolations  which  you  will  often  have  to  assure 
your  hearers  that  the  afflicted  must  seek  and  will  find,  in  that  best 
resource.  You  will  have  to  assure  them — and  may  yon  have  the  hxppf 
experience  of  it—that  the  divine  mercy  and  support  are  aU-eufficienL  • . . 


CLV.    TO  JOHN  EASTHOPE,    ESQ. 

February  24, 1829. 

At  this  one  turn,  I  have  the  greatest  delight  in  adverting  to  the  politi- 
cal business  in  your  St.  Stephen's  chapel.  The  dictators  there  have  for 
once  been  dictated  to.  They  pretend  indeed  to  kick  at  the  imputatioD 
of  fear  J  of  acting  under  dire  compulsion,  and  all  that ;  but  the  Catholic 
Association  knows  better.  But  never  mind  either  motives  or  pretences, 
so  the  good  thing.be  done.  How  baffled  are  all  our  calculations !  We 
deplored  Canning's  extinction ;  whereas  Canning  declared  he  loould  not 
help  the  late  claims  of  the  Dissenters ;  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  he 
cotUd  in  a  Whig  ministry,  even  making  the  Catholic  business  '*  a  calnnet 
measure,"  as  they  call  it,  whether  he  actually  could  have  carried  this 
most  important  point.  And  now,  here  is  a  driving,  dashing  fellow  of  the 
sword,  fh>m  whom  we  expected  nothing  for  Ireland  but  a  Brunswick 
manifesto  and  a  host  of  bayonets — and  the  thing  is  done  at  a  stroke. 
Here  too  is  Peel,  as  staunch  as  any  rock  or  stock  against  the  whole 
af&ir — and  a  complete  Tory  ministry,  adverse  to  political  liberty  in  all 
shapes  and  places — ^here  we  have  them  doing  the  very  thing  which  all 
the  bigots  and  anti-reformists  were  exulting  to  have  them  in  power  again 
from  ^e  confidence  that  they  would  be  sure  never  to  do. 

Still  I  am  somewhat  in  fear  till  I  see  the  business  over,  that  there  will 
be,  to  please  the  poor  creatures  who  are  afraid  lest  we  should  be  all  burnt 
alive,  some  invidious  and  ungracious  drawback,  under  the  name  and 
iiotion  of  "  securities  " — a  most  ricficulous  notion  and  term — as  if  there 
could  be  any  securities  but  those  consisting  in  the  good-will  of  the  Irish 
people,  and  the  wisdom,  equity,  and  strength  of  the  Protestant  nation  and 
government.    You  will  see  some  fine  battling,  fine  canting,  fine  ratting, 
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•lid  fine  mortification.  For  once  you  will  have  the  delight  of  seeing  the 
jpoioer  on  the  right  side,  so  new  and  exhilarating  a  circumstance  after  yoa 
have  so  many  times  heard  a  good  cause  (this  one  and  others)  vigorously 
advocated  with  the  desponding,  sullen  reflection  all  the  while,  that  it  was 
all  lost  labor. 


CLVI.   TO   THE  REV.  JOSIAH  HILL. 

Stapleton,  March  23,  LsJ9. 
.  .  .  You  have  probably  by  this  time  come  to  something  like  a  settled 
general  plan ;  and  when  you  have  done  so,  we  shall  be  greatly  interested 
to  know  how  it  bears.  To  all  the  places  of  your  successive  residences 
during  the  last  twenty  and  more  years,  your  thoughts  will  revert  with 
the  pensive,  painful  consciousness  tliat  none,  not  the  most  agreeable  of 
them,  would  be  tlie  same  to  you  again,  if  you  were  there ;  that  tliere 
would  be  wanting  one  interest,  tlie  sweetest  and  dearest  (except  piety) 
that  you  enjoyed  in  each  of  those  scenes .  How  many  vivid  remembrances 
would  places  and  objects  raise  and  press  on  your  mind !  I  have  often 
imagined  to  myself  how  you  would  feel  (and  indeed,  how  I  myself  should 
feel)  at  the  cottage  and  each  spot  in  the  vicinity  of  that  favorite  Little 
Haven,  where  has  so  often  been  seen,  and  where  would  be  seen  no  more, 
that  countenance  so  kind,  so  benignant ;  where  at  moments  there  would 
be  almost  the  expectation  of  hearing — ^but  there  would  not  be  heard— 
that  voice,  expressive  of  every  gentle  and  amiable  sentiment,  uttering 
some  affectionate  wish,  or  some  considerate  suggestion,  for  the  pleasure 
or  advantage  of  each  friend  in  the  little  company ;  with  a  generous  dis- 
interestedness, a  forward  readiness  to  sacrifice  her  own  convenience, 
which-  has  always  struck  me  as  pre-eminently  conspicuous  in  the 
character  of  her  who  is  now  gone  to  a  congenial  region  and  society — a 
region  and  society  where  her  gentle  and  generous  spirit  is  emphatically  at 
home.  That  "  she  is  here  no  more,"  will  be  the  affecting  and  painful 
thought  in  every  place  you  can  visit  where  she  has  been  your  loved 
associate ;  but  then,  let  faith  take  up  the  words,  and  tell  where  she  is,  and 
where  she  wiU  affectionately  wait  to  receive  those  she  has  left  behind.  .  . 


CLVII.    TO   B.    STOKES,   ESQ. 

JJpril  30,  182f. 
There  is  Uttle  to  be  said  about  the  Serampore  afilair.  .  .  .  My  estimate 
of  the  main  and  substantial  merits  of  the  case  remains  unchanged.  The 
modification  of  opinion  which  I  have  been  led  to  admit,  on  apparently 
sufficient  evidence,  is,  that  Dr.  M.'s  family  and  domestic  arrangements 
have  latterly  taken  somewhat  too  much  of  a  stylish  cast,  through  an 
indulgence  of  the  young  people's  taste  for  the  genteel.  Not  that  I  believe 
ifaftt  ttio  iw  gQQO  9X  ftU  b^QOd  what  is  vastly  common  among  our  good 
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people,  and  good  non-cons.,  in  this  country,  whose  means  wonld  admit  of 
it ;  but  the  thing  is,  that  a  quite  different  standard  is,  and  resolutely  will 
be  applied  to  a  mission  family^  avowedly  acting,  and  really  havivg  acted, 
on  a  principlcr  of  entire  self-devotement  to  the  Christian  cause.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  use  that  will  infallibly  and  very  effecttiaUy  be  made  of 
any  even  small  deviation  from  this  high  principle,  by  the  enemies,  I  have 
urgently  inculcated  on  Dr.  M.  the  wisdom  of  excluding  at  his  retom,  any 
real  'excess  of  show  and  style."* 


CLVIII.    TO    B.    STOKES,   ESQ. 

December  5, 1829. 
My  dear  Sir, —  ....  The  last  time  of  my  being  at  Worcester,  I 
left  you  with  very  irksome  feelings,  on  account  of  having  declined  even 
so  much  as  one  instance  of  compliance  with  the  friendly  requests  for  a 
public  service  of  any  kind.  Not  exactly  that  I  reproached  myself  for 
not  having  complied,  but  an  indistinct  mingled  mortification  respecting 
it  altogetlier,  as  what  would  appear  an  unfriendly  thing  to  you  personaUy ; 
for  as  to  the  ministers,  my  acquaintance  had  been  so  small  as  to  make 
it  a  different  case  from  what  it  would  be  with  some  old  familiar  friend, 
like  Coles,  with  whom  I  had  had  a  sort  of  social  connection  for  many 

long  years  continuously It  may  seem  strange  enough,  and  indeed, 

no  good  symptom  of  character,  that  I  should  feel  such  extreme  repug- 
nance to  such  services.  And  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  more  candor 
than  I  could  expect  from  any  one  but  yourself  and  Mrs.  Stokes,  would 
be  requisite  for  allowing  any  validity  to  my  explanation ; — ^that,  having 
been  so  long  out  of  the  practice  of  preaching,  I  have  come  to  feel  very 
great  inaptitude,  except  for  some  such  thing  as  an  ofi-hand  talk  in 
some  of  our  village  meeting-houses — ^that,  from  infrequency  in  part,  it 
is  in  sv^h  places  alone  that  I  could  feel  myself  in  any  degree  at  ease  in 
such  o£f-hand  work — ^tbat,  having  next  to  no  memory  at  all,  it  is  in  vain 
for  me  to  make  any  preparation,  beyond  a  few  written  sentences,  of 
which,  as  suggestions,  I  am  to  make  just  what  I  can  at  the  time,  and 
that  I  can  make  nothing  of  them  except  where  much  at  my  ease  from 
the  pitch  and  quality  of  the  auditors — and  that,  in  addition,  I  have  great 
difficulty,  from  failure  of  sight  for  near  objects,  to  make  out  even  the 
largely-scrawled  lines  on  my  paper — ^that,  therefore,  I  have  everything 
against  me  for  making  anything  of  the  exercise  but  a  cause  of  mortifi- 

•  "  This  18  matter  not  reducible  to  any  strict  rules  of  propriety.  Our 
well  conditioned  and  ^'enteelish  non-cons  would  spurn  at  any  such  pre- 
scriptions and  interdictions ;  but  the  high  and  devoted  character  assumed 
by  the  Serampore  fraternity,  and  the  very  invidious  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed,  rendered  it  an  important  and  evident  law  of  prudence,  to 
maintain  as  much  as  possible  of  even  a  puritanic  simplicity  and  unworld- 
iiness  in  their  economy."— Jlfr.  Foster  to  the  Rev,  /.  Faweett,  April  24, 
1830. 
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cation  to  myaelf,  and,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  to  my  friends  among 
the  auditors.  I  have  spoken  the  literal  truth  about  preparation  and 
memory.  Even  in  the  Bristol  lectures  some  years  back,  my  preparation 
did  not  go  one  inch  beyond  the  bare  written  scheme,  which  might  have 
been  read  in  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  Jiour  or  twenty  minutes.  I  was 
long  enough  in  writing  those  bare  schemes — often  as  much  as  three 
days;  but  even  then,  under  very  considerable  responsibility,  I  never 
could  do  anything  at  ail  in  the  way  of  what  may  be  called  fiUing  up 
That  would  have  far  more  than  doubled  the  time,  and  besides,  such  end- 
less labor  would  have  been  nearly  useless,  as  I  was  absolutely  certain 
that  L  should  retain  no  recollection,  to  any  purpose,  of  what  I  might 
have  so  prepared.  But  the  consequence  was,  the  constant  hazard  of 
failure,  which  sometimes  did  take  place  in  a  most  mortifying  degree. 
So  that  between  such  toil  and  such  liability  to  failure  notwithstanding,  I 
was  glad  to  make  an  end  of  the  service.  The  truth  is,  that  it  costs  me 
—or  rather  would  cost  me — more  labor  than  any  other  preacher  alive, 
to  do  that  wliich,  in  one  sense,  I  am  able  to  do,  able,  that  is  to  say,  sup- 
posing all- circumstances  favorable.  All  this  being  thus  matter  of  un- 
pleasant experience,  I  have  fuUy  declined  all  preaching  but  such  little 
village  work  as  I  have  mentioned ;  and  even  that  is  now  of  rare  occur- 
rence, in  consequence  of  there  being  a  settled  minister  now  at  the  place 
to  which  I  used  oftenest  to  go.  In  Bristol  I  believe  I  shall  never  preach 
again.  I  have  told  the  friends  so,  in  such  honest  terms,  that  I  am  now 
never  applied  to,  except  that  I  was  asked  to  make  one  sermon  at  Broad- 
mead,  during  Hall's  absence,  which  I  refused 


CLIX.   TO   JOHN   PURSER,   JUN.,   ESQ. 

1830. 
....  I  do  not  know  whether  you  saw  much  of  Dr.  Marshman  in 

his  visit  (there  were,  I  tliink,  two  visits)  to  Dublin Uniformly, 

and  in  all  places,  we  have  observed  him  indisposed  in  an  uncommon  de- 
gree, to  magnify  or  dilate  upon  his  own  services.  I  never  knew  a  man 
who  had  done  half  so  much  who  would  admit  to  it  half  so  little.  I  was 
struck  with  the  fact,  and  have  often  mentioned  it,  that  days  and  weeks 
might  have  passed  away  in  conversational  companies  (in  which  the  sub- 
ject of  Serampore  was  not  formally,  and  by  express  requisition  of  the 
party,  made  the  matter  of  discourse),  without  any  person's  being  made 
aware  that  Dr.  M.  had  ever  done  an)rthing  in  the  least  remarkable.  He 
would  talk  largely  of  India  in  all  its  relations,  but  what  he  had  done 
there  would  uniformly  be  the  very  last  thing  of  which  he  would  speak. 
Often,  in  such  companies,  he  would  not  apeak  of  it  at  all,  unless  in 
answer  to  some  direct  inquiry.  When  he  did  speak  of  Serampore,  aa 
led  to  it  formally  and  necessarily  by  the  object  and  intention  of  the 
meeting,  it  was  always  in  the  most  moderate  terms  as  respecting  him- 
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0el£  He  habitiially  merged  himself  in  the  partnership— **  the  union;'' 
and  in  all  ways,  and  on  all  occasions,  without  the  least  sign  of  affecta- 
tion, gave  the  precedence  to  Dr.  Carey.  One  of  the  most  marked  cha- 
racteristics of  pride  is  high-toned  contempt,  or  indignant  reaction  to 
imputations,  reproaches,  depreciations,  &c.  Now  I  never  saw  so  little 
of  this  in  any  other  mortal  man,  who  was  the  object  of  censure,  injustice, 
and  abuse.  The  contrary  temper  in  him  was  so  remarkable,  that  I  used 
to  be  curious  to  discover  wherein  it  consisted ;  how  much  of  it  was 
a  Christian  patience  and  quietude,  and  how  much  an  unsensitiveness  of 
natural  constitution.  I  thought  there  must  be  much  of  the  latter,  from 
the  uniformity,  nearly,  of  the  phenomenon.  I  have  myself  used  more 
rough  language  to  him,  and  quite  in  serious  driving  earnest,  than  I  ever 
did  to  any  other  man  in  all  my  life,  and  have  been  amazed  how  he  could 
take  it  all  without  bristling  into  anger,  an  e^ct  which  I  never  witnessed 
but  in  one  instance ;  in  which  I  doggedly,  and,  I  believe,  fiercely,  tra- 
versed and  contradicted  him,  in  a  particular  exphination.  I  have  ofU)a 
thought  exactly  this — that  he  had  not  pride  enough  to  give  him  a  dignified 
and  manly  bearing,  to  make  himself  be  treated  with  anything  like  tk 
due  ^ference  and  respect.  Ward  I  know,  and  Carey  I  believe,  would 
have  allowed  no  such  liberties  as  were  taken  by  Dr.  M.  without  reaction, 
and  with  perfect  impunity.  Really,  I  was  sometimes  ashamed  for  bis 
tameness,  as  letting  him  down  from  the  proper  degree  and  tone  of  manly 
dignity  and  respectability.  And  often  enough  I  wondered,  reflectively, 
how  it  could  be  that  I  could,  involuntarily,  be  so  divested  of  respectful 
feeling,  and  of  the  appropriate  manners  and  language,  toward  a  man^ 
whose  excellence  and  practical  services  I  rated,  with  the  most  perfect 
conviction,  so  eminently  high.  And  a  chief  cause  I  still  found  to  be, 
his  want  of  a  certain  manly  assumption,  which  partakes  of  the  iidi  tm 
tangere,  and  the  nemo  me  impuni  lacessit. 

There  are  other  things  in  the  case  certainly.  His  manners  are  some 
what  uncouth ;  his  theological  language  is  of  the  humblest  old  school ; 
his  intellect  is  not  vigorous  or  acute  ;  and  he  has,  in  r€|^ard  to  the  afiPairs 
and  persons  in  a  state  of  hostility,  a  dread,  carried  to  excess,  of  direct, 
bold,  uncompromising  conflict.  To  effect  things  by  management ;  to 
carry  a  purpose  without  firmly  avowing  it ;  to  persist  in  a  design  (for 
he  is  very  pertinacious)  under  a  silence  which  might  have  led  opponents 
to  imagine  he  had  reUnquished  it ;  to  assign  but  in  part  his  reasons  for 
it ;  to  endeavor  to  frustrate  an  opponent's  design  in  the  quietest  way 
possible ;  to  raise  an  obstacle  from  circumstances,  rather  than  to  make 
a  direct,  bold  opposition  or  attack ;  to  wear  out  the  time,  instead  of 
putting  an  afiiiu*  promptly  to  hazard ;  to  prefer,  in  all  cases,  caution  to 
boldness  ;  to  temporize  sometimes  to  a  fault ;  such  I  can  well  believe  to 
have  been,  in  India,  the  policy  which  has  brought  on  him  such  a  violence 

of  censure  and  opprobrium Such  is  the  policy  which  Dr.  Carey 

himself  is  cited  as  having  (in  a  letter  of  old  date)  denominated  "  crooked," 
but  with  no  emphasis  of  disapproval,  as  is  manifest  from  his  firm,  wwi; 
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terable  attachment  to  his  coDeagne  from  first  to  last  He  did  not  like 
this  policy,  it  was  not  quite  agreeable  to  the  plain  straightforwardness 
of  his  own  character ;  but  he  did  not  at  all  regard  it  as  vicious  in  pririf 
cipkjGDlyBJi  unlucky  peculiarity  of  character  in  a  man  who  was  upright 
in  his  motives  and  objects ;  a  man  who  was  devotedly  and  disinterest^ 
ediy  futhful  to  the  great  cause,  and  whose  services  to  it  were  important, 
incessant,  and  indefeitigable.  In  that  very  same  letter  of  Dr.  Carey,  the 
paragraph  describing  the  said  '*  crooked  policy  "  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  an  expression,  in  strong  terms,  to  this  effect : — ^  notwithstand- 
ing any  such  faults  in  my  colleague,  my  best  wish  for  the  mission  is,  that 
it  may  never  want  a  Marshman"* 

....  But  now  after  all,  as  to  Dr.  M.,  am  I  pretending  whoUy  tojusttfy 
him  1  no ;  for  one  thing,  I  do  not  like  that  same  which  I  have  adverted 
to,  as  what  has  been  denominated  ^  crooked  policy ;"  though  I  assuredly 
oelieve,  that  his  prevailing  motive  in  practising  it,  has  been  to  serve  the 
good  cause,  by  avoiding  collisions  and  explosions,  and  getting  the  work 
quietly  forward.  I  believe  too,  that  in  some  critical  conjunctures,  mis- 
chiefs and  dangers  have  been  thus  evaded,  when  a  different  manner  of 
proceeding  would,  in  all  probability,  have  incurred  them.  For  another 
thing  I  am  convinced,  by  a  comparison  of  testimonies,  that  ....  he  has 
latterly  allowed,  or  more  correctly  not  prevented,  as  much  as  he  might 
and  should,  the  growth  of  a  certain  stylishness  and  affectation  of  genteel 
life  in  his  domestic  establishment.  But,  not  to  say  how  dificult  parents 
are  everywhere  finding  it  to  dictate  discretion  aiud  taste  to  their  young 
folks,  and  shape  their  habits  to  a  primitive  or  philosophic  standard,  espe- 
cially if  any  of  them  should  be  of  the  utmost  use  and  necessity  in  the 
establishment ;  not  to  insist  on  this,  I  believe  the  show  and  stylishness  in 
question  and  in  accusation,  to  be  nothing  more  than  what  is  practised  or 
aspu-ed  to  by  very  many  of  our  good  Christian  people,  who  are  in  what 
are  called  handsome  circumstances.  The  unfortunate  thing  is,  that  this 
genteel  style  of  life,  being  admitted  into  an  establishment  which  was  long 
retained  on  a  system  of  rigorous  economy,  and  constituted  on  an  avowed 
and  permanently  obligatory  rule,  of  strictly  "  devoting  all  to  God"— obli- 
gatory, that  is  to  say,  from  voluntary  pledge  and  vow — ^has  afibrded  an 
occasion  (vastly  exaggerated  in  the  representation)  for  making  the  charge 
of  a  dereliction  of  the  original  missionary  spirit,  and  a  degeneration  into 

worldly  character  and  habits But  now,  after  all,  look  at  all  this ; 

admit  that  he  has  the  weakness  of  such  an  overweening  partiality  for  his 
family,  as  to  allow  them  in  some  things  which  he  had  much  better  have 

*  "Brother  Marshman's  excellences  are.  such  that  his  defects  are 
almost  concealed  by  them ;  and  I  believe  him  to  be  one  of  the  firmest 
friends  the  mission  ever  had  ;  and  I  hope  the  mission  may  never  stand  in 
want  of  one  like  him."— Z>r.  Carey  to  Dr.  Ryland,  April  11,  1818.  "  In 
point  of  zeal  he  is  a  Luther,  and  t  an  Erasmus."— .^ay  24, 1810.  «*  Bro- 
ther Marshman,  who  is  naturally  a  little  tortuous,  but  than  whom  a  more 
excellent  and  holy  man  does  not  exist."  ....  May  30,  1816.  JTrom  the 
'cme  to  the  same. 
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reelnined ;  and  that  the  tenor  of  his  policy  has  not  been  fiai^,  lold,  aad. 
manly  (while,  as  I  feel  the  most  perfect  conviction,  systenuUicaMy  and 
honestly  inUnded  for  the  best),  what  a  trifling  deduction  is  this  from  the 
mei£t  of  more  than  a  qnaiter  of  a  century  of  indefatigaUe  labor  for  the  ser- 
vice of  Christianity,  proeecnted  in  the  oppressive  climate  of  India  too,  with 
no  view  to  either  emolument  or  fiune !  Think  of  one  item,  the  translation 
of  the  whole  Bible  into  Chinese,  as  bat  a  very  minor  portion  of  the  quan- 
tum of  his  disinterested  labors.  I  can  express  the  more  confidently  my 
exceedingly  high  estimate  of  him  from  the  circumstance,  that  he  is  not  a 
man  to  my  iaste^  as  to  matter  of  taste.  He  is  not  a  man  of  taste,  senti- 
ment, imagination,  discrimination,  play  and  reach  of  thought,  free  speca- 
lation,  strong  understanding,  literary  cultivation,  or  manly  cast  of  deport- 
ment ;  it  is  his  substantial,  faithful.  Christian  excellence,  on  which  my 
estimate  and  complacency  rest. 

....  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  I  am  vexed,  ashamed,  and  I  know  not 
how  many  more  words  I  might  add,  to  have  been  led  into  this  tediousness 
of  observation.  I  have  no  knack  of  despatch.  And  besides  I  confess  I 
did  wish  to  contribute  something  in  aid  of  what  I  thought  a  correct 
opinion  in  a  man  of  whose  judgment  I  have  reason  to  think  so  highly  as 
of  yours,  in  reference  to  a  matter  which  is  evidently  of  some  importance, 
as  afiecting  the  character  and  interests  of  what  will  be  by  far  the  most 
memorable  missionary  adventure  of  our  age.  I  can  have  no  manner  of 
interest  about  it,  but  simply  as  a  well-wisher  to  a  good  cause,  under  pre- 
sent adverse  circumstances.  It  has  consumed  as  much  (all  put  together) 
as  a  whde  year  of  my  waning  life,  and  while  I  had  many  reasons  (a  pe- 
cuniary one  not  excepted)  claiming  that  I  should  be  very  differently  occn- 
pied.    Mine  has  been  a  great  and  gratuitous  sacrifice. 

No  future  letter  to  you  wiU  be  filled  with  an3^ing  so  foreign  to  fiiendly 
correspondence.  I  could  not  adjust  matters  so  as  to  allow  at  this  time 
the  visit  to  Dublin,  which  I  am  willing  and  gratified  to  promise  myseif 
at  a  more  &vorable  season,  if  life  continue.  I  Mras  pleased,  not  at  all 
surprised,  at  your  coincidence  with  me  in  opinion  about  dissenting  ordi- 
nations, and  also  about  a  widely  dij^rent  matter,  the  principles  of  Wel- 
lington's policy  in  the  measure  so  &vorable  to  Ireland.  One  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  one  of  his  chief  motives  was  a  wish  to  have  the  military 
force  of  the  country  moie  disposable  for  aid  (under  possible  circum- 
stances), to  support  that  infernal  Mahomedan  domination  in  the  east  of 
Europe,  which  one  earnestly  wishes — all  mere  political  calculations  ont 
of  the  question — ^to  see  crushed  by  the  Russian  invasion.  Under  sanc- 
tion of  that  old  humbug,  "  the  balance  of  power,"  and  to  present  some 
eventually  possible  inconvenience  to  our  trade  to  the  Levant— that  is  to 
say,  reduced  to  plain  terms,  some  pecuniary  disadvantage-— our  govern- 
ment would  not  scruple  to  sink  the  nation  a  hundred  millions  deeper  m 
debt.  But  Ireland  again ;  who  would  have  thought  that  the  session  of 
Parliament,  commencing  with  the  beneficial  political  measure,  would  pass 
ofiT  without  one  particle  of  anything  done  for  the  internal  relief  and  im- 
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providiiieBl;  of  your  nucienibk  po|niktioii-HBorae  pkn  lor  ealtivatiiig  the 

waste  knd,  or  providing  for  the  ejected  cottagers  ?  .  .  .  .  Unlbrtiiiiato 
Ireland,  and  England  too,  in  having,  from  generation  to  generation,  a  set 
of  statesmen  and  a  court  who  care  really  nothing  for  the  public  good, 
any  otherwise  and  farther  than  as  it  may  serve  the  production  of  reve- 
nue I  Still  the  world,  our  part  of  it  included,  is  destined  to  mend.  The 
sovereign  Ruler  over  all  has  declared  so.  And  the  present  extraordinary 
difilusion  of  knowledge,  accompanied,  we  may  hope,  by  augmentation  of 
religion ;  the  mobility  so  visible  in  the  state  of  the  world,  the  tremhiing 
and  cracking  of  parts  of  the  old  fabric — the  prostration  of  some  of  the  in- 
veterate tyrannies ;  these  are  surely  signs  that  tlie  changing  and  melio- 
rating process  is  at  least  beginning.  When  our  race  arrive  at  such  a 
state  as  prophecy  unquestionably  predicts,  what  will  they,  can  they,  think 
of  the  preceding  ages  and  of  ours ! 

I  am  gratified  by  all  you  express  of  the  happiness  you  enjoy  in  your 
&mily,  and  especisdly  in  the  merits  and  valuable  assistance  of  your  eldest 
son,  whom  I  am  again  sorry  not  to  have  seen  when  he  was  here.  I  hope 
that  all  these  satisfactions  will  increase  with  their  and  your  advancing 
life,  and  that  they  will  be  largely  shared  by  my  old  friend,  for  I  will  call 
her  so,  and  should  be  extremely  pleased  and  interested  to  see  her  again 
as  now  under  the  character  and  name  of  Mrs.  Purser,  to  whom  I  request 
you  to  express  my  very  kind  regards  and  best  wishes  for  her  health  and 
happiness. 

And  then  there  is  my  old,  ever  remembered  and  estimable  friend,  your 
&ther,  who,  I  dare  say,  is  {leased  with  you  all  together.  What  I  am  a  little 
sorry  for  is,  that  I  fear  he  has  deserted  our  poor  old  Swift's  Alley.  Is 
there  no  inducing  him  to  return ;  provided,  I  mean,  that  your  people  there 
should  behave  themselves  well  under  the  new  settlement  you  are  going 
to  make ;  I  would  be  remembered  to  him  in  the  strongest  terms  of  most 
friendly,  grateful,  and  unalterable  regard 


CLX.   TO  JOSEPH   COTTLE,   ESQ. 
[In  answer  to  a  letter  animadvertiiig  on  his  langiia|;e  respecting  the  established  chtircsh.]* 

March,  1S30. 
Mt  bsjlR  Sir,— 'Allow  me  to  beg  you,  first  to  accept  my  most  sincem 
thanks  for  the  kind  spirit  and  intention  of  your  letter ;  and  next,  to  take 

*  Bristol,  March,  1830. 

Mt  DEAm  Sir,— To  renew  the  subject  on  which  we  lately  Conversed,  and 
had  the  misfortune  amicably  to  differ ;  namely,  the  church  of  England. 
It  would  be  inconsistent  in  me,  as  a  dissenter,  not  to  admit,  that  our  reli- 
gious services  are  more  conformable  with  the  primitive  church  than  the 
establishment ;  but  the  liberty  of  private  judgment  which  we  exact  from 
others,  we  must  also  grant.  I  dislike  intolerance,  in  whatever  form  it  dis- 
plays itself.  There  are  wise  and  holy  men  who  deem  the  church  of  Eng- 
land the  concentration  of  excellence.    On  the  contrary,  I  take  it  to  be. 
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in  perfect  good  part,  a  few  sentences,  which  refiq[)ect  for  my  excellent 
friend,  and  (perhaps  I  may  think)  justice  to  myself,  may  seem  to  require 
of  me.  I  remember  the  conversation  to  which  you  refer,  and  remem- 
ber too,  that  I  was  stimulated  to  a  certain  something  like  vehemence 

not  "  a  milk-white  hind,**  but  Dryden's  "  spotted  panther,'*  yet  still  a  sec- 
tion of  the  "  true  church."  .... 

Will  you  allow  one  of  equal  years,  but  very  inferior  pretensions,  to  sug- 
gest for  your  calm  consideration,  whether  you  do  not  extend  your  strictures 
on  the  church,  sometimes,  rather  too  far  ?  I  am  no  advocate  for  frippery 
and  popish  decorations,  and  ordinances;  immense  revenues  to  dronish 
bishops,  while  the  inferior  clergy  are  often  worse  paid  than  mechanics, 
although  they  are  in  general  as  well  educated,  and  possess  tastes  as  refined, 
as  their  diocesans.  Pluralities  also,  I  am  willing^  to  allow,  are  carried  to 
an  unjustifiable  extent,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  meritorious  curates.  And 
I  must,  in  justification  of  myself,  as  a  non-conformist,  express,  among  other 
things,  a  decided  objection  to  the  burial  service ;  to  that  part  of  the  chnrch 
catechism,  where  the  sprinkling  of  a  few  drops  of  wafer,  perhaps  by  an 
irreligious  clergyman,  converts,  as  it  is  supposed,  the  recipient  into  a 
**  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  This  baptismal  regeneration  is  not  more  opposed  to  scripture 
than  it  is  to  common  sense.  Apostolic  succession,  also,  is  regarded  even  by 
some  dignitaries  of  the  churcn,  with  as  much  disfavor  as  it  is  by  myself. 
But  all  this,  and  more,  may  be  admitted  without  invective,  in  which  there 
is  no  argument.  Excuse  me  in  saying,  I  do  think  you  err  in  this  respect. 
Are  we  not  Christians  ?  and  must  we  not  exhibit  the  mind  of  Christ,  who, 
«'  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again,"  and  by  which  spirit  his  disci- 
ples are  to  be  distin^ished  ?  .  .  .  . 

You  seem  to  consider  the  establishment  as  combined  with  unmitigated 
evil.  I,  on  the  contrary,  regard  it,  with  all  its  faults  (by  which  I  shall 
certainly  please  neither  party),  as  productive  of  a  great  preponderance  of 

good ;  nor,  on  the  whole,  do  I  ever  desire  to  see  the  day,  when  there  shall 
e  no  establishment;  or  rather  an  establishment  of  Independents,  Metho- 
dists, or  Baptists.  Neither  of  them  would  bear  their  faculties  more  meekly 
than  the  present  hierarchy.  Scholars  ^nd  gentlemen,  as  the  generality  of 
clergymen  are,  although  rnany  of  them  may  not  have  attained  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  in  its  highest  sense,  they  still  soften  the  charities  of  life, 
and  being  scattered  through  the  thinly-peopled  districts,  convey  a  know- 
ledge of  Christianity,  often  by  their  sermons,  but  sdways  by  their  prayers, 
where,  otherwise,  it  is  to  be  feared,  there  would  be  heathenish  darkness; 
so  that  in  the  present  condition  of  society,  I  cannot  but  regard  the  church 
as  producing  more  good  than  harm.  With  these  views,  it  is  always  pain- 
ful to  my  mind  to  hear  harsh  and  indiscriminate  reflections  passed  on  the 
establishment.  It  is  engrafted  in  my  very  nature,  not  to  do  unnecessary 
violence  to  the  feelings,  and  even  prejudices,  of  any  man.  The  same  bias 
of  mind  makes  me  restrain  severe  animadversions  on  all  bodies  of  men,  as 
well  as  on  individuals,  where  silence  does  not  compromise  conscience. 
You  have  known  me  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  did  you  ever 
hear  me  speak  censoriously  either  of  an  individual,  or  a  body  of  men? 

....  The  injunctions,  to  **  love  each  other  with  a  i)ure  heart  fervent' 
ly ;"  to  "speak  evil  of  no  man  ;"  are  not  the  mere  garnish  of  religion,  but 
were  designed  to  enter  into  the  substance  of  our  creed,  and  become  th« 
germinating  principle  of  our  lives. 

I  am  sure  you  must  admit  that  every  vicinity  offers  abundant  scope  for 
energies  a  thousand  times  more  potent  than  any  we  can  command,  in  dis- 
countenancing vice,  and  fostering  all  the  channels  of  benevolence ;  why 
therefore  should  Christians  dissipate  those  energies  in  detracting  from  each 
other,  which  should  be  reserved  for  more  legitimate  objects  ?  .  .  .  . 
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which  I  BOon  afterwardB  became  (senBiUe  was  cQnsiderably  out  Of  plaee, 
for  that  I  had  been  under  the  in^uence  of  an  eeeential  mktake.  I  waa 
assmning  (having  never  been  apprised  of  the  contrary)  that  my  friend 
was  really  a  Dissenter  on  principle,  ....  and  therefore  I  was  stmck 
with  what  appeared  to  me,  a  very  great  ituxmiistency  in  hearing  yonr 
language  respecting  the  established  church.  I  was  not  fully  made  aware 
of  my  eror  till  near  the  eid  of  the  dialogue,  when  you  avowed  your  wish 
for  the  perman^ice  of  ^at  establishment 

Now  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  that  class  of  the  community  (many  among 
them  excellent  ChiistiaQs)  who  are  dissenters  only  as  a  matter  of  habit, 
from  the  accidents  of  association,  locality,  preference  for  a  certain  mode 
of  preaching,  &c..  &c.  I  mean  no  disrespect  when  I  say  that  this  is 
not  at  all  what  has  been  always  understood  by  dissent,  as  a  matter  cf 
systejnatic  prmdjile.  Dissent,  as  argued  and  practised  by  the  whole 
school  of  o«r  most  veneraled  teachers  and  examples,  has  been  founded 
en  the  plain  principle,  that  making  religion  a  part  of  tiie  state,  is  anti- 
christian  in  theory,  and  noxious  in  practice.  With  consenting  voice  they 
would  have  denied  any  one  to  ben  Dissenter  who  did  not  hold  this  doo- 
tiine,  and'idenre,  in  obvious  consistency,  the  abolition  of  all  secular  reli- 
gious establishments.  Latterly,  all  this  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,-— 
very  mucii  &om  the  want  of  instruction,  and  consequent  want  of  thought, 
about  the  real  nature  and  reason  of  dissent.  But  I  am  of  the  old  school, 
— ^  the  same  time,  not  caring  very  much  how  little  the  people  under- 
stand about  the  theory  of  the  matter,  provided  religion  and  practical  dis^ 
sent  be  making  progress. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  dissent  is,  that  the  religion  cf  Christ 
ought  to  be  left  to  make  its  way  among  mankind  in  the  greatest  possible 
simplicity,  by  its  own  truth  and  excellence ;  and  Uirongh  the  labors  of 
sincere  «id  pious  advocates,  under  the  presiding  care  of  its  great  Author; 
and  that  it  cannot,  without  fatal  injury  to  that  pure  simplicity,  that  dia- 
racter  of  being  a ''  kingdom  net  of  this  worid,''  be  taken  into  the  scheities 
and  political  arrangements  of  monarchs  and  statesmen,  and  implicated 
inseparably  with  all  die  secular  interests,  intrigues  and  passions.  It  is 
seli^vident  it  must  thus  become  a  ^larer  in  state  corruptions,  an  engine 
of  state  acted  on,  and  in  its  tura  acting  with,  every  bad  influence  belong- 
ing so  almost  universally  to  courts,  governments,  and  ambitious  parties 
of  worldly  men.    It  might  beforehand  be  pronounced  infallibly,  thai  this 

Pray  excuse  any  stray  expression  which  may  appear  defective  in  respect* 
and  believe  me  to  remain. 

My  dear  Sir,  most  truly  yours, 

p.S The  largest  and  best  part  of  nonconformists  desire,  I  doubt 

not,  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  Episcopalians,  and  willingly  concede 
to  them,  wnat  they  so  zealously  require  for  themselves — the  exercise  of 
private  judgment,  being  quite  satisfied,  if  they  behold  in  them  a  resem- 
blance to  their  divine  Lord,  which  can  alone  comport  with  universal  noU- 
This  formii  the  true  bond  of  union. 
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vnluJIOwed  eooibination  must  resah  in.  the  debasement  <^  leKgkn,  kA 
kk  mischief  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind.    But  from  this  prefinmptioii 
4  priori,  torn  to  the  matter  of  &ct,  as  exhibited  through  the  long  conise 
of  the  Christian  era.    I  have  latterly  been  looking  a  little  into  ecclesiastical 
history,  at  di^rent  periods ;  and  should,  from  what  I  have  seen  there, 
have  acquired,  had  it  been  possiUe,  an  augmented  intensity  of  detestation 
of  hierarchies  and  secular  establishments  of  religion.    There  is  the 
whole  vast  and  direful  plague  of  the  popish  hierarchy.    But  placing  that 
out  of  view,  look  at  oitr  own  ProtestcmL  esU^lishmera.    What  was  its  spi- 
rit and  influence  during  the  long  period  of  the  sofEbrings  of  the  Psritans  ? 
What  was  its  spirit  even  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  ?    Then  feUow  it 
down  through  a  subsequent  century.     What  did  it  do  for  the  veofk  cf 
England?    There  was  one  wide  settled  Egyptian  darkness;  the timd 
leading  the  blind,  all  but  universally ;  an  utter  estrangement  from  genu- 
ine Cbristiani^ ;  10,000  Christian  minist»«  misleading  the  peop.e  m  re- 
spect to  religious  notions,  and  a  vast  proportion  of  them  setting  them  a 
bad  practical  example.-   When  at  length  something  of  the  true  light  be- 
gan to  dawn^ — ^when  Whitfield  and  Wesley  came  forth, — ^who  were  their 
most  virulent  opposers,  even  instigating  and  abetting  the  nnserable  peo- 
ple to  riot,  fury,  and  violence  against  them  ?     The  established  dergy.   At 
a  later  time,  who  were  the  most  constant  systematic  opposers  of  an  im* 
proved  education  of  the  common  people  2    The  established  dergyn    Who 
frustrated  so  lately,  Brougham's  national  plan  ibr  this  object  ?    The  dsC'- 
gy;  who  insisted  that  they  should  have  a  monopoly  of  the  pow^  in  its 
management    Who  formed  the  main  mass  of  the  opposition  to  the  Bihie 
Society  for  so  many  years?    Did  one  single  dissenter  so  ad  7    No;  ^ 
clergy.    Who,  lately,  did  all  they  could,  by  open  exposition  or  low  intrigue, 
to  frustrate  the  vsduable  project  for  education  in  our  own  city  1    The 
clergy.    Who  were  the  most  generally  hostile  to  the  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, undeterred  by  the  prospect  of  prolonged  tumult,  and  uUimate  civil 
war,  ravage,  and  desolation  in  Ireland  1    The  clergy.    What  is,  at  this 
very  hour,  the  most  fatal  and  withering  Might  on  the  interests  and  hopes 
of  the  Protestant  religion  in  that  country  ?     The  estabUshed  chimh,* 

In  our  own  less  unfortunate  country  there  are,  it  is  computed,  not 
much  less  than  15,000  clergymen  of  the  estaUishmenL    Now  what 

•  "  It  is  in  vain  to  deny,  that  the  church  of  England  clergy  have  poli- 
tically been  a  party  in  the  country,  from  Elizabeth's  time  downwards,  and  a 
party  opposed  to  the  cause  which,  in  the  main,  has  been  the  cause  of  im- 
provement. There  have  been  at  all  times  noble  individual  exceptions; 
m  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  and  in  the  early  part  of  George  the 
Third's  reign  for  instance,  the  spirit  of  the  body  has  been  temperate  and 
conciliatory;  but  in  Charles  the  First  and  Second's  reign,  and  in  the  period 
following  the  revolution,  they  deserved  so  iU  of  their  country,  that  the 
dissenters  have  at  no  time  deserved  worse ;  and  therefore  it  will  not  do 
for  the  church  party  to  identify  themselves  with  the  nation,  which  they 
are  not,  nor  with  the  constitution,  which  they  did  their  best  to  hinder  from 
ever  coming  into  existence."— Dr.  Arxold,  Life  and  Correspondence, 
vol.  i.,  p.  418,  3d  edit. 
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proportion  of  Una  nan^r  do  you  think  probeUe  are  men  of  macera, 
serions  ]Hety  9  That  it  is  vastly  a  minority  would  be  acknowledged  by 
such  a  man  as  Wiiberforoe.  But  from  what  one  has  heard  and  seen  in 
very  many  places  in  England,  I  think  one  in  four  would  be  an  tUtrm 
cliBjitable  conjecture ;  indeed  a  quite  improbable  ccxijecture.  What  is 
tibe  staj^  doctrine  received  by  the  people  from  three-fourths  (probably 
more)  of  their  spiritual  guides  (of  the  church)  7  It  is  that  giood  works^ 
and  a  very  limited  sort  and  proportion  of  them,  will  secure  their  future 
happiness.  How  many  thousands  of  those  teachers  are  deoouneing  as 
fanaticism  and  delusion,  the  veiy  principles  which  you  and  I  account  of 
the  very  essence  of  the  religion  of  Christ !  Two  of  the  latest  informants 
I  have  met  with  respecting  the  state  of  the  church,  in  two  widely  asun* 
der  places,  describe,  that  in  one  of  those  places  the  clergy  are  almost 
constantly  declaiming  from  the  pulpit  against  tnethodism;  that  in  the 
other,  the  clergy  (including  several  justices  of  the  peace)  are  remon- 
strating against  a  too  precise  regard  to  the  sabbath,  one  of  them  (at  a 
place  which  I  know)  encouraging  the  boys  and  young  fellows  to  play  at 
various  games  just  in  front  of  bis  house,  on  the  Sunday.  And  yet  this 
clergyman-justice  is  a  respectable,  moral  man.  This  slight  series  of 
notices  nfSyrd  but  a  faint  and  meagre  hint  of  the  large  and  awful  indicts 
ment  against  the  established  church.  And  that  indictment  is,  by  the 
whole  school  of  the  able  advocates  of  dissent  on  frindple,  charged  in 
this  form ;  namely,  that  such  are  the  natural  effects  of  a  secular  church 
establishment, — not  accidental  evils  af  an  institution  fundamentally  good. 
And  this  should,  I  think,  Ce  as  evident  as  any  possible  instance  of  cause, 
and  eflfect.  Consider,  what  is  the  patronage  of  the  church  ?  For  one 
lar^  portion,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  of  the  ministry-— men  most 
commonly  ignorant  and  careless  of  religicm,  and  only  consulting  secular- 
and  political  interests.  It  is  in  the  private  hands  of  great  lords  and 
great  squires  of  colleges  and  corporations.  No  small  proportion  of  it  is 
a  matter  of  direct  traffic  in  the  market,  like  farms  or  any  other  commo- 
dity. So  many  thousand  pounds  for  a  **cure  cf  souls!**  Consider,- 
again,  that  young  men  (a  vast  majority  of  those  who  enter  the  church) 
enter  as  on  a  profession  or  trade,  and  a  thing  which  places  them  on  a 
genteel  footing  in  society.  The  church  is  the  grand  receptacle,  too,  for 
secondary  branches  of  the  upper  sort  of  ftimilies.  Many  latterly  are 
from  the  army  and  navy.  Consider,  that  personal  piety  is  not,  nor  by  ~ 
the  nature  of  the  institution  can  be,  any  indispensable  prerequisite. 
Who  or  what  is  there  to  require  any  such  thing,  or  to  judge  of  any  such 
thing  ?  The  candidate  passes  through  a  few  formalities,  and  it  is  done. 
And  if  the  parishioners  receive  a  man  who  is  most  evidently  destitute 
of  any  such  qualification — receive  him  as  their  instructor,  consoler,  and 
example — they  have  no  remedy.  They  must  be  content ;  they  cannot 
remove  him ;  and  the  church,  and  even  the  evangelical  clergy,  censure 
them  if  they  presume  to  go  to  hear  instead  a  pious  and  sensible  preacher 
in  a  meeting-house  in  their  neighborhood.    We  afl&rm,  then,  that  this 
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iMrfol  mMmd  vuiety  of  erih  consistently,  sod  fiir  the  imin  part  b^^ 
cessarily,  result  from  the  veiy  nature  of  an  established  church ;  and  an 
not  accidental  and  separable ;  and  that  therefore  the  thing  is  radically 
and  fundamentally  bad,  and  pernicious  to  religion.  If  one  hears  talk  of 
oorreding  it,  making  it  a  good  thing  by  "  f^orm"— one  instaatly  says. 
How  correct  it  ?  Can  yOu  make  kings,  ministers  of  state,  lord  chancel- 
lorsy  to  become  pious  and  evangelical  men  1  Can  you  convert  the  whde 
Mt  of  patrons — lords,  baronets,  squires,  corporatif«is  t  Can  yon  worii 
■Qch  a  miracle  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  that  they  shall  fit  out  no  young 
gents  for  the  church,  but  such  as  give  proofs  of  personal  piety ;  or 
make  the  bishops  such  overseers  that  they  shall  allow  none  to  go  into 
the  fold  but  such  as  bear  the  evident  qualificaticMis  for  the  shepherds  of 
the  flock  9  Can  you  secure  that,  when  advowsoas  are  advertised  ibr 
sale,  none  but  religious  men  shall  buy  or  bid  for  them  1  Even  if  all  this 
were  not  essentially  and  flagrantly  impossible, — if  it  might  be  brought 
about  some  time, — ^I  would  say.  How  long,  meanwhile,  are  the  people,  my- 
riads and  millions  of  them,  to  be  left  to  be  misled  in  the  most  momentous 
of  their  interests  by  multitudes  of  authorized  teachers,  who  teach  them 
not  the  gospel  ?  How  many  of  these  multitudes  and  myriads  can  we 
contentedly  resign  to  live  and  die  under  the  delusion,  that  a  Mttle  mid- 
dling morality  (honesty  chiefly),  with  the  aid  of  the  Christianizing 
sprinkle  of  water,  the  confirmation,  and  the  talismanic  sacrament  at 
kst,  wiU  carry  them  to  heaven  ?  There  is,  besides,  something  strange 
and  rather  ludicrous  in  the  noticm  of  ccrrecting  what  is  itself  appointed 
to  be,  and  assumes  to  be,  the  gravd  corrector,  '  There  is  a  class  of  per- 
sons highly  authorized,  ordained,  and  officially  appointed,  to  instruct, 
illuminate,  and  reform  the  community ;  the  community,  wiser  than  their 
teachers,  are  to  pity  them,  instruct  them,  get  them  reformed,  and  iha^ 
go  to  them  for  ^  instruction  and  correction  in  righteousness  1"  A  curious 
round-about  process,  even  if  it  were  practicable. 

Now,  my  dear  sir,  all  this  being  so  (and  how  feelde  a  representation  of 
the  state  of  the  case !),  it  is,  I  confess,  with  amazement  that  I  hear  yoa 
say,  while  still  professing  yourself  a  dissenter — that  you  desire  the  per- 
manence of  our  church  establishment,  so  that  if  its  standing  or  Ming 
depended  on  your  will,  you  would  fix  it  to  stand.  What !  pronounce  for 
the  permanence  of  an  institution,  which  is  at  this  very  day,  by  an 
immense  mt^'oriiy  of  its  ministers,  teaching  the  people  (the  little  that  it 
does  teach)  such  doctrine  as,  if  you  were  to  hear  it  at  Broadmead,  you 
would  earnestly  protest  against,  as  contrary  to  the  New  Testament,  and 
iJEitally  pernicious  to  the  souls  of  the  hearers  if  they  believed  it !  What! 
pronounce  for  the  continuance  of  a  most  awfnl  mischief  to  the  best 
interests,  on  the  calculation  that  perhaps  in  some  future  age  (when  ? 
when  ?  when  ?)  there  may  be  a  reversal  of  those  causes  which  render 
the  institution  what  it  is  ;  when  statesmen  shall  be  pious  Christians,  and 
colleges,  wealthy  patrons,  and  bishops,  shall  acquire  the  spirit  of  Chrirt 
and  his  apostles ! 
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Bat  it  wUl  be  aUeged,  there  ie  a  very  material  refcrmatkni  already ; 
there  are  raaiiy  evangelical,  and  in  all  reepects,  excdlent  ministera  in  the 
chnroh.  This  is  trae  ;  at  the  same  time,  a  place  like  Bristol  is  no  iair 
specimmi  of  the  whole  state  of  the  cbureh,  through  the  nation ;  in  many 
grand  portions  of  which  each  clergymen  are  scattered  few  and  rare. 
There  are  some  religious  patrons,  and  hUteriy  a  few  truly  religious 
ecclesiastics  have  attained  the  bench; — as  the  brothers  — ^,  in  conse- 
quence of  one  of  them  having  been  highly  approved  as  tutor  in  the 

family  of  ^— ,  and ,  from  the  accident  of  having  a  biodier  in  the 

ministry  ;  which  brother ^  as  I  heard  Hughes  tell,  had  a  violent 

contest  with  his  colleagues  for  the  point,  and  threatened  to  desert  them 
if  they  did  not  yield  it. 

Bat  now,  these  genuine  Christian  ministers  in  the  church  ;-*4  dare,  in 
the  first  ]^ce,  put  the  case  respecting  them  in  a  much  stronger  shape 
than  I  shall,  or  need,  abide  by.  In  speaking  of  other  kinds  of  institu- 
tioDs,  if  it  were  shown  that  though  there  is  a  considerable  measure  of 
good  in  it,  yet  there  is,  and  in  all  reasonable  probability  is  likely  to  be  for 
an  indefinite  time  to  come,  more  harm  ikon  goody  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  say  it  had  better  be  abolished,  even  at  the  cost  of  losing  that  good. 
Now,  this  is  the  case  of  the  church.  While  a  considerable  number  are 
teaching  the  doctrines,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  doctrines,  which  you 
yourself  regard  as  the  very  vitality  of  the  Christian  religion,  an  immensely 
greater  number  are  teaching  in  a  way  that  disavows  those  doctrines — 
teaching  a  doctrine  which  in  very  many  cases  expressly  contradicts  and 
explodes  diem,  and  in  others,  does  virtually  and  in  effect  the  same  thing ; 
satisfying  the  minds  of  the  believing  hearers  with  what  is  much  more 
accordant  to  the  corrupt  mind,  and  betrays  to  a  fatal  consequence.  It  is 
a  melancholy  thing  to  be  striking  a  balance  upon  ;  but  have  we  not  here 
a  plain  case  of  more  evil  than  good  ?  The  Inference  is  obvious,  accord- 
ing to  any  rules  we  think  it  rational  to  judge  by  in  other  cases.  As  to 
any  pleading  that  though  the  ministers  do  not  teach  the  evangelical 
truth  the  prayers  do,  I  am  sure  the  allegation  is  utterly  futile.  From  a 
vast  number  of  observations,  and  the  statements  of  numerous  deponents 
who  have  had  much  larger  experience,  I  am  certain  the  form  of  prayer  is 
utterly  unavailing  to  impart,  even  in  the  fainted  degree,  the  evangelical 
sentiments,  the  mere  notions,  I  mean,  when  the  ministry  is  of  a  contrary 
tenor.  Even  H.  More  once  owned  this  to  Lowell,  and  professed  to  won- 
der at  it.  But  there  is  no  need  to  put  the  case  thus.  I  revert  to  what  I 
said  in  the  debate  with  you ;  that  is,  *^  Would  the  downfall  cf  the  esUibiishr 
menl  be  the  hss^  the  silencing,  of  the  truly  religious  ministers  V*  What ! 
would  they  not  take  the  trouble  to  preach  to  the  people,  if  the  church,  as  a 
mere  national  and  government  institution,  were  abolished  ?  Is  that  all 
they  care  about  religion  and  the  people's  welfare  after  all  ?  If  it  be, 
they  are  enjoying  vastly  more  credit  than  they  deserve.  As  to  their  sup- 
port, not  a  few  of  them  are  men  of  property ;  and  for  the  rest,  the  much 
greater  number  of  course — ^how  are  the  dissenting  minist^»  supported  ? 

VOL.    II.  9  C"nir^rs](> 
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The  chinch  iKoparly,  bemiM,  Imng  in  the  rappowd  case  s^i^adtodw 
national  service,  would  greatly  alleviate,  on  the  general  sole,  the  M> 
cultiefl  of  sappoit.  If  it  were  alleged  that,  in  their  capacity  of  mtnuferi 
of  the  national  establishmeni  they  have  a  certain  character  of  aiUhorilf 
in  the  people's  apprehension,  which  contribates  to  add  weight  to  their 
ministratioos,  beyond  what  they  would  have  as  mere  Ckristianjsam^en, 
I  should  answer,  that  this  is  a  tme  but  unlucky  argument ;  fer  that  tiw 
circumstance  equaUy  gives  weight  and  author!^  with  the  people  to  those 
who  are  not  teaching  genuine  Christianity — ^who  are  the  £iLr  greater 
number. 

Well  then,  supposing  the  church  as  a  secular  establishmeiit  to  be  sud- 
denly prostrate  in  ruins,  what  is  the  consequence  ?  First,  we  have  all 
the  truly  evangelical,  pious,  and  zealous  ministers  stiU  preaching,  voA 
many  of  them  much  more  widely  and  frequently  than  at  present  they  com 
or  dare  do ;  and  next,  we  have  the  instant  relinquishment  and  sUmee  of  the 
many  thousands  ef  clergymen  who  care  nothing  about  the  ministry,  hot 
as  a  profession  or  trade.  Now,  my  dear  sir,  do  answer  it  to  younelf^  with 
unprejudiced  simplicity,  whether  this  would  not  be  a  most  inqtortant 
advantage  gained  to  the  cause  of  religion.  Answer  this  in  honert 
candor. 

It  is  true,  there  would  at  first  be  a  strange  confusion,  in  consequence  of 
the  vacating  of  so  many  iU-occujaed  pulpits.  But  this  would  fast  abate. 
If  the  people  really  cared  about  attendance  at  church,  they  would  be 
sure  to  have  the  Scriptures  and  prayers  read  (the  only  good  thing  they 
had  before),  and  any  respectable  reader  could  do  this.  For  another  thing, 
the  truly  valuable  ex-ministers  could  and  would  very  greatly  extend,  and 
multiply,  and  diversify  their  labors.  A  number  of  the  most  respectabk 
of  the  non-evangelical  clergymen  would  be  disposed  to  continue  their 
services  till  gradually  replaced  by  something  better.  And  there  would 
be  a  great  and  rapid  increase  of  the  number  of  that  secondary  and 
uncanonical  kind  of  preachers,  who  are  already  doing  such  ample  good 
over  the  country. 

You  plead  h^  for  liberal  and  brotherly  union  with  the  good  men  in 
the  church.  Is  it  possible  you  are  unaware  that  nine  in  ten,  perhaps  a 
much  greater  proportion,  of  the  evangelical  clergymen  would  do  any- 
thing sooner  than  second  your  motion  ?  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  the  most 
common  observaticm  and  notoriety,  that  they,  in  general,  a^ct  an  vUra 
high-churchism  (from  a  most  cowardly  motive)  and  recml  from  any 
friendly  contact  with  dissenters  ?  The  Bible  Society  is  almost  the  only 
thing  in  which  they  have  been  willing  to  come  into  anything  like  tem- 
porary amicable  communication  ;  and  that  has  very  geiierally  been  done 
in  a  manner  to  imply  condesdension ;  and  for  doing  so,  they  have  received 
from  dissenters  a  sad  quantity  of  fulsome  and  sycophantic  adulation. .  •  • 

It  is  a  valuable  circumstance  of  alteration  that  there  is  so  considerable 
a  number  of  serious  ministers  latterly  in  the  church.  My  idea  is, 
that  the  divine  Being  is  determined  that  a  corrupt  institution  shall  be 
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compeUed,  spite  of  itself,  to  do  some  good  before  its  ftlL  That  it  is  in  no 
slow  progress  towards  its  fall,  I  take  to  be  a  matter  of  obvious  calcnla- 
tion.  If  the  progress  of  (practical)  dissent  shall  eontinne  in  the  same 
ratio  as  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  church  will,  in  no  very  long 
course  of  years,  be  left  in  such  a  minority  of  numbers,  and  therefore 
weight  and  importance,  in  the  community,  that  the  state  will  begin  to 
think  how  far  it  may  be  worth  supporting.  That  it  is  coming  in  peril  is 
sounded  from  hoth  sides  of  the  hierarchy.  The  zealous  evangelical  cler- 
gyman, Acasier^  in  the  recent  publication  which  has  made  considerable 
noise,  in  earnestly  urging  a  grand  reform,  has  asserted  that  unless  the 
church  shall  be  very  greatly  changed  from  its  present  inefficiency  and 
corruption,  it  will  in  twenty  years  more  be  annihilated.  And  who  is  to 
reform  it  ?  Such  men  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  archbishops  ? 
That  it  is  mended  in  the  degree  we  have  lived  to  see,  is  virtually  owing 
to  the  dissenters.  That  it  has  been  compelled  to  abate  its  persecuting 
spirit  and  policy  is  owing  to  the  vastly  improved  intelligence  of  the  age, 
— an  efiect,  which  from  the  same  cause,  has  taken  place  in  some  parts 
of  the  popish  world — as  in  France. 

But,  my  dear  sir,  I  shall  long  since  have  utterly  tired  yon.  I  am  sorry 
to  have  so  occupied  your  time  and  my  own.  But  you  have  put  me  on 
my  defence 

The  dissenters'  system  (as  far  as  they  can  have  anything  that  can  be 
80  named)  is  simply  to  teach  and  preach  religion  to  such  as  choose  to  be 
taught,  forming  voluntary  societies,  and  in  all  ways  and  senses  support- 
ing themselves,  in  point  of  expenses  and  everything  else It  is  the 

very  manner  in  which  Christianity  was  originally  propagated  in  the 
world.  How  else  should  or  can  it  be  propagated  ?  It  is  an  immensdy 
diflerent  thing  to  have  a  secular  establishment,  shaped,  richly  endowed, 
and  supported  by  the  state — a  profane  and  profligate  king  acknowledged 
as  head  of  tliis  church,  a  power  in  the  government  (often  a  most 
irreligious  set  of  men)  to  decree  the  doctrines  and  observances  of 
religion — a  set  of  wealthy  and  lordly  archbishops  and  bishops — the  insti- 
tution—- constantly  made  an  engine  of  state— furnished  with  a  clergy 
to  whom  personal  religion  is  no  prerequisite,  and  many  of  them  signing 
articles  which  they  do  not  believe — constituted  in  a  way  to  produce  am- 
bition, sycophancy  to  power,  and  arrogance  towards  the  people — to  say 
not  a  word  of  the  vast  and  horrid  history  of  persecution,  the  principle  of 
which  is  inherent  in  such  an  invention,  and  which  has  made  the  hie- 
rarchy about  the  blackest  spectacle  in  the  retrospect  of  the  Christian 
era.  How  easily  we  can  set  out  of  view  this  inherent  tendency  of  an 
established  hierarchy,  when  we  live  in  times  and  in  a  country  where 
knowledge,  and  the  theory  and  spirit  of  freedom  (together  with  the  ab- 
sdute  necessity  imposed  on  the  church  of  being  moderate  toward  so  very 
large  a  division  of  the  community),  have  wearied  this  persecuting  spirit 
into  abeyance  and  comparative  quietness  ! 

Allow  me  to  observe,  that,  in  the  company  cf  ckurch^peopley  I  avoid.  In 
mere  civility,  such  expressions  as  you  have  criticized :  in  vpur  friendly 
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society,  there  can  raiely  occur  any  paiticiilar  occasion  f<Nr  ueiiig  theai. 
But  in  the  little  companies  of  ahsoltOe  dissenters  that  (me  now  and  then 
£yi8  into,  one  should  feel  it  very  strange  to  be  under  a  law  inhibiting  the 
Tory  strongest  expressions  to  be  applied  to  an  institaticm  from  which— 
uhat  do  we  dissent  for,  bat  because  we  judge  it  anti-christian,  unscrip- 
tural  and  corrupt  ? 

I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  yours, 

With  the  most  cordial  and  friendly  regard, 

J.  FOSTBE. 

P.  S.  It  is  a  remarkable  sentence  which  has  been  recently  quoted  in 
more  than  aae  publication,  from  that  determined  supporter  of  church 
bigotry  and  state  despotism.  Lord  Clarendon,  ^  That  of  all  classes  of  men 
he  had  ever  had  to  do  with,  the  clergy  were  the  most  najroW'4ninded  in 
their  mode  of  judging  of  affiiirs." 

We  can  testify,  that  up  to  this  hour  they  are,  as  a  body  (unless  per- 
haps the  lawyers  may  be  thefr  rivals  in  this  quality),  of  all  classes  of  men 
the  most  obstinately  averse  to  every  sort  of  public  improvement,  when 
anything  that  they  can  call  innovation  is  the  condition  of  it.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  all  the  argument  and  eloquence  in  the  nation  would  not  avail 
to  persuade  the  predominant  portion  of  our  clergy  to  consent  to  an  omis- 
sion or  alteration,  of  here  and  there  a  palpably  exceptionable  expression 
in  the  liturgy ;  as  for  instance,  that  which  affirms  over  the  graves  of  the 
most  wicked  men  the  certainty  of  a  happy  resurrection;  or  that  by  which 
the  Almighty  is  informed  (what  he  could  not  otherwise  know)  that 
George  the  IV.  is  a  "  most  religious  king ;"  not  to  mention  that  which 
precisely  and  unequivocally  declares  that  an  infant,  under  the  act  of 
throwing  a  few  drops  of  water  in  its  face,  is  made  a  Christian,  As  to 
this  last,  what  wretched  and  dishonest  quibbling  there  lias  been  (by 
Biddulph,  and  many  others  of  the  evangelical  clergy)  to  form  some  other 
meaning  to  expressions  of  which  the  sense  is  as  clear  as  daylight!'^* 

*"!....  would  appeal  to  any  man  of  common  understanding,  from  the 
most  unlettered  peasant  to  the  ablest  in  the  land ;  or  to  any  jury  of  twelve 
honest  men,  ba  they  Dissenters  or  be  they  Romanists ;  or  the  first  twelve 
one  might  meet  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  submit  to  their  judgment, 
whether  it  is  possible  for  a  doctrine  to  be  couched  in  plainer  or  more  positive 
words ;  whether  there  can  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land holds  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration ;  whether  the  denial  of 
baptismal  regeneration  be  not  as  clearly  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  the  maintenance  of  transubstantiation,  or  the  Popes 
supremacy ;  and  whether  it  is  not  one  of  the  most  astounding  facts  in  religions 
controversy,  that  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  should,  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  use  this  service,  should  baptize  infants  brought  to  them,  and  then 
call  on  the  congregation  to  join  with  them  in  thanking  God,  for  that  it  hath 
pleased  him  to  regenerate  each  child,  and  yet  hold  the  opinion,  either  that 
the  child  has  not  been  regenerated  at  all,  or  that  his  regeneration  is  hypo- 
thetical ! !  If  the  maintenance  of  baptismal  regeneration  be  orthodox,  the 
dernier  must  be  heretical,  or  at  least  the  setter  forth  of  erroneous  and 
'ttrange  doctrines.  The  question  is  come  to  a  direct  issue ;  the  church  can- 
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CLZI.  TO  DB.  8TB1T80N. 
[Extracts  ftom  varioiu  Letters.] 
Let  us  gratefully  hail  the  gleams  that  come  to  ns  from  a  better  world, 
through  the  gloom  of  declining  age,  which  is  beginning  to  darken  before 
ns,  and  give  all  diligence  to  the  preparation  for  passing  the  shades  of 
death,  confident  in  the  all-sufficiency  of  Him  who  died  for  us,  to  emerge 
into  the  bright  economy  and  the  happy  socl&ty  beyond. 

Indeed  I  would  regard  as  something  better  than  enemies,  the  visita- 
tions that  give  a  strong  warning  of  the  final  and  not  remote  beating 
down  and  demolition  of  the  whole  &ail  tabernacle.  A  salutary  impres- 
sion made  on  the  soul,  even  through  a  wound  of  the  body,  is  a  good 
greatly  more  than  compensating  the  evil.  In  the  last  great  account  no 
doubt  a  vast  number  of  happy  spirits  will  have  to  ascribe  that  happiness 
to  the  evils  inflicted  on  their  bodies,  as  the  immediate  instrumental  cause. 

Let  us  take  the  admonition,  to  do  what  little  we  can  for  our  great 
Master  before  the  night  shall  come.  That  it  is  so  little,  is  one  of  the 
things  in  which  we  are  required  to  be  submissive  to  his  sovereign  will.  It 
is  part  of  the  doom  of  our  fallen  nature — respecting  that  miserable  de- 
bility and  corruption  of  which  you  can  find  no  man  to  sympathize  with 
your  opinions  and  feelings  more  emphatically  than  I  do,  and  the  more  so 
the  longer  I  look  at  it,  and  especially  have  my  own  personal  experience 
of  it. 

How  unwelcome  are  these  shortening  days  !  The  precursory  intima- 
tions of  winter  even  before  the  summer  itself  is  gone,  and  how  almost 
Rightfully  rapid  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  telling  us  of  time,  the 
consumption  of  life,  the  approximation  to  its  end.  That  end ;  that  end ! 
And  there  is  an  hour  decreed  for  the  final  one.  It  will  be  here — ^it  wiU 
be  peust.  And  then — ^that  other  life !  that  other  world !  Let  us  pray 
more  earnestly  than  ever,  that  the  first  hour  after  the  last  may  open  upon 
us  in  celestial  light 

How  strange  and  mortifying  that  progress  in  personal  religion  is  so 
difficult !  that  it  should  not  be  the  natural,  earnest,  and  even  impetuous 
tendency  of  an  immortal  spirit,  summoned  to  the  prosecution  of  immortal 
interests! 

It  often  occurs  to  meditative  thought,  what  an  instant  cure  it  will  be 
for  all  the  disorders  at  once,  when  the  frame  itself  is  laid  down,  and  the 
immortal  inhabitant,  abandoning  it,  will  care  no  more  about  it ;  will  seem 

not  contain  both  doctrines,  the  advocates  of  one  or  other  must  g^ive  way.  "«— 
The  real  Banger  of  the  Chut  ch  of  England.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Grxsubv 
M.  A.,  Prebendary  of  Lichfield,  London>  1846,  pp.  19, 27        ^ ooolp 
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tD«ty,*TikB  aU  tlqr  dtooMM  with  thee  now  into  the  dnst;  they  and 
thou  ooncem  me  no  more." 

How  veiy  eondilianaUy  it  is  that  finn,  iminteiropted  health  is  really  a 
blessing.  And  what  a  testimony  it  is  against  our  miserably  perverted 
nature,  that  a  real  and  eminently  great  good  is  so  much  in  danger  of 
proving  an  evil 

It  oontinaally  anrprisea  me  to  think,  how  little  that  is  remarkable 
occurs  (so  as  to  be  known)  where  a  hundred  thousand  human  beings,  all 
busily  intent  on  their  purposes,  are  existing  within  the  circuit  of  a  very 
few  miles.  How  numotonous  is  the  human  condUion!  In  fancy,  we 
mifrht  have  supposed  that  among  such  a  multitude  of  living,  thinking, 
acting  creatures  there  should  be  a  continual  succession  of  something 
to  excite  surprise,  instead  of  an  endless  commorirplace  of  existence.  But 
wc  see  business  just  going  on  the  usual  way ;  sin  of  all  sorts,  constant 
to  its  customs ;  religion  but  little  changing  its  aspects  and  operations. 

As  to  religion  in  this  country,  and  the  world  at  large,  how  passionately 
one  could  long  to  see  some  great  movement,  some  striking  and  prodigious 
changes,  some  events  answering  to  the  figure  of  '*  a  nation  bom  in  a  day.'' 
It  is  disconsolate  to  see,  in  this  respect,  the  year  end  nearly  as  it  began ; 
a  progress  almost  imperceptibly  slow ;  such  a  dead  weight  on  millicms 
of  souls ;  such  a  vast  measure  of  means  consumed  in  producing  so  little 
efllect  toward  the  one  great  end.  One  envies  the  people  of  thoee  future 
times  when  a  new  order  of  powers  and  progress  will  be  unfolded  on  the 
eaith. 


....  Have  you  any  notion  that  the  world  is  just  on  tlie  point  of 
prodigiously  mending,  or  that  there  is  any  glimmer  of  the  nullennium  on 
the  horizon  ?  There  is  truly  little  enough  of  anj^ng  of  the  kind  to  be 
seen;  but  old  as  I  am,  and  misanthropic,  and  sceptically  given,  and  all 
that,  I  am  really  willing  to  hope  that  some  considerable  good  may  not  be 
fiir  of^  though  it  is  likely  to  come  by  a  very  rugged  and  coetly  process. 


CLX1I.    TO   THE   REV.   JOHN   FAWCETT. 

Stapleton,  near  Bristol,  April  24,  1830. 
My  dear  old  Friend, — I  was  hesitating  whether  to  look  at  the  date 
of  your  letter ;  I  usually  avoid,  if  I  can,  in  self-defence,  seeing  (hat  part 
of  a  letter  which  I  am  beginning  to  answer,  because  it  is  almost  sure  to 
meet  me  in  the  character  of  reproach.  I  have  not,  however,  been  luclgr 
enough  to  escape  catching  sight  of  the  date  of  yours,  and  it  is  just  four 
months  since.  It  gratified  me  much,  both  as  a  proof  that  friendships  of 
youth  may  continue  alive  to  far  advanced  age ;  and  as  conveying  many 
mteresting  particulars  of  information  &om  the  scene  of  my  early  life  and 
interests.    But  how  few,  how  very  few,  of  the  persons  of  my  acqu 
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in  that  scene  eonld  be  foirod  in  it  if  I  revisited  it  now ;  I  should  have  ti> 
read  the  names  on  tombstones  of  most  of  those  with  whom  I  familiarly 
conversed  forty  yeans  since.  My  memory  is  bad  to  the  most  ivretched 
degree ;  and  no  small  sign  of  its  being  so  is,  that  I  have  a  much  less 
power  of  recollecting  circumstances  of  early  life  than  I  have  observed  to 
be  quite  usual  in  persons  of  my  age.  As  to  things  comparatively  recent, 
I  experience  even  more  than  the  usual  treacherousness  of  the  memory  of 
a  person  in  age,  particularly  in  respect  to  names.  In  meeting  persons 
with  whom  I  have  been,  or  even  am  at  present,  fiuniliarly  acquainted,  I 
am  frequently  at  a  loss  for  the  name;  so  that,  unwittingly  asking  a 

husband, — ^  How  is  Mrs.      ■  ,"  or  a  wife, — ^  How  is  Mr. ,"  I  am 

baffled,  stop  short,  and  am  driven  at  last  to  say — ^'*  your  wife,"— or  "  the 
good  man,"  or  ^^  good  lady  at  home."  This  has  happened  to  me  many  a 
time,  with  persons  whom  I  knew  as  well  as  my  own  door  or  my  old  hat. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  that  it  makes  reading  very  nearly  useless  to  me ;  I 
retain  but  a  very  dim  trace  of  anything  I  read,  even  striking  matters  of 
fact;  and  as  to  matters  of  thought,  some  time  lately  I  read  on  perhaps 
100  pages  of  some  book  or  other  (I  forget  what),  without  becoming 
aware,  till  I  came  to  some  remarkable  name,  or  some  such  thing,  that  I 

had  read  aU  those  pages  but  a  few  toeeks  before Have  you  had  any 

taste  or  fancy  for  graphical  works,  such  as  splendidly  illustrated  and 

picturesque  books  of  travels,  antiquity,  and  the  like  ?    This  has  been  my 

taste  quite  to  a  fault ;  a  &ult  I  mean  in  reference  to  pecuniary  means. 

....  Pray,  do  you  often  preach  ?    I  have  suflered  an  almost  entire 

deposition  from  that  office,  by  physical  organic  debility  as  the  primary 

cause,  and,  as  an  accessional  one  by  choice,  from  having  felt  the  great 

inconvenience  and  laboriousness  of  doing  occasionally,  what  I  have  been 

so  long  out  of  the  practice  of;  so  that,  for  a  long  time  past,  I  have 

declined  wholly  our  city  pulpits,  and  never  go  higher  than  an  easy, 

unstudied  discourse  now  and  then,  in  one  or  two  of  the  neighbormg 

country  villages,  where  there  is  no  stated  ministry.    Mr.  Hall  is  in  high 

physical  vigor  (for  the  age  of  66),  while  often  suffering  severely  the 

inexplicable  pain  in  his  back,  of  which  he  has  been  the  subject  from  his 

childhood.     His  imagination  (and  therefore  the  splendor  of  his  eloquence) 

lias  considerably  abated,  as  compared  with  his  earlier  and  his  meridian 

pitch,  but  his  intellect  is  in  the  highest  vigor ;  and  the  character  of  his 

preaching  is  that  of  the  most  emphatically  evangelical  piety.    His 

iriendB  have  now  surrendered  all  hope  of  his  doing  anything  more  in  the 

way  of  authorship ;  they  have  ceased  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  tlie 

subject,  but  most  deeply  deplore  this  lack  of  service  to  the  Christian 

cause,  when  they  consider  that  he  might  have  produced  half  a  dozen,  or 

half  a  score  (the  more  the  better)  of  volumes  of  sermons,  which  would 

have  filled  a  lamentable  chasm  in  that  province  of  our  literature,  and 

would    have  been  decidedly,  considered  in  their  combination  of  high 

qualities,  the  foremost  set  of  sermons  in  our  language. 

I>o  you  take  any  more  interest  in  political  matters  now  in  later,  than 
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yoa  were  inclined  to  do  in  eftriier,  life  ?  Very  great  fhings  have  been 
done  in  recent  times.  America  set  free — Greece — a  humiliation  of  t]ie 
Mahomedan  empire — the  Catholic  emancipation — and  a  great  part  of  the 
world  put  in  a  state  of  mobility ;  ominous,  all  may  hope,  of  prodigiom 
and  accelerated  changes. 

How  is  my  old  friend  Mrs.  Fawcett  7  On  meeting  her  I  should  look, 
with  eager  inspection,  to  recognize  a  countenance  than  which  no  one  is 
more  indeliUy  impressed  on  my  memory.  Give  my  most  friendly  regards 
to  her,  with  congratulations  tl^t  she  has  fought  so  gallantly  through  the 
toils  of  hfe. 


CLXUI.   TO   B.   STOKES,   ESQ. 

Stapleton,  June  16, 1830. 
Mt  dear  Sir,  ....  Qne  of  the  constellation  which  is  dieddiogf 
Buch  lustre  on  our  dark  world  (Dr.  Okely*)  has  withdrawn,  or  is  witb- 

•  The  Rev  William  Okely,  M.D.,  was  the  third  son  of  the  Rev.  Francis 
Okely  (formerly  of  St  John'^  College,  Cambridge),  a  Moravian  minister  at 
Northampton.  *  He  was  born  at  Bedford,  Jan.  25,  1762,  and  educated  first 
at  Fuincc,  and  subsequently  at  Niesky  and  Barby.  On  completing  his 
studies,  he  spent  a  short  time  at  Christianfield  in  Denmark,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Fulnec  in  the  capacity  of  teacher,  but  soon  resigned,  in  conse- 
quence of  holding  sentiments  which  were  incompatible  with  that  office' 
Aller  spending  two  years  with  a  surgeon  at  Bedford,  he  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  medicine  and  took  the  degree  w 
M.D.  During  his  stay  there,  he  was  highly  respected  and  distinguished 
for  pronriety  of  conduct  and  character,  which  he  always  attributed  to  his 
early  education  among  the  United  Brethren.  In  1797  he  was  chosen  Phy- 
sician of  the  General  Infirmary  at  Northampton,  and  whQe  there,  published 
a  sceptical  work  entitled  "  Pyrology."  Shortly  after  he  became  a  firm  be- 
liever in  Christian  truth,  and  immediately  published  a  recantation  of  hu 
«'  JPyrology." 

**  The  aathor,**  he  says,  "  was  himself  an  uiconverted  man,  to  wh<Mn,  of  conne,  *lj^ 
relates  to  the  tianacendental  pan  of  creatioa  could  not  but  appear  confosed  and  v^mm- 
ligible,  and  the  conduct  and  language  of  such  as  were  real  followers  of  Jesus,  weak  aaa 
enthusiBstic.  By  the  merclftil  preservation  of  God,  however,  he  had  coDtinned  an  k»M» 
man,  not  pretending  to  know  what  he  did  not  know ;  bold  enough  to  assert  what  be  dia 
know,  and  vain  enough  to  imagine  that  what  he  knew  was  all  that  could  be  known.  But 
nose  SDch  a  man  tolerably  tinctured  with  the  letter  of  ChrisUanity,  but  neither  ander»toDo 
ing  it,  nor  seeing  any  beauty  in  It,  except  the  moral  precepts  and  human  character  ofia 
Author ;  at  the  same  time  educated  in  retirement,  and  ignorant  of  the  world ;  ""PP"*  *J^ 
a  «Mie  placed  in  a  sphere  calculated  for  extensive  observation  of  mankind,  and  ^^^y^J: 
Judge  of  the  belief  of  men  from  their  conduct,  and  not  from  their  public  P«>*'****"5r^ 
picture  such  a  person  would  draw  of  man,  would,  I  believe,  be  nearly  that  cootaiiiea  la  mv 
Pyrology,  It  is  the  picture  of  a  natural  man,  the  slave  of  Satan,  dead  in  wspaMes  wm 
Shis,  without  God  and  Christ  in  the  worid,  and  hastening  to  endless  perdition;  n**^ 

picture  of  a  rational  brute ;  it  was  his  own  picture The  immediate  sources  ^[^en^ 

most  of  the  author's  mistakes  are  derived,  are  first,  a  presumptuous  reliance  on  the  sftangw 
of  his  faculUes,  and  extent  of  his  information ;  secondly,  a  want  of  attention  to  the  tfetn* 
of  the  gospel  history.  The  worst  consequence  of  my  former  doctrine  is,  that  it  enii  oBB* 
doctrine  (tf  the  atonement— that  main  lallar  of  Ghristianity.*' 

On  renouncing  his  sceptical  views.  Dr.  0.  solicited  re-adoiissioii  to  the 
Brethren's  church,  and  in  that  communion  occupied  rarious  statioDS  tf 
minister  or  director  of  schools.  He  was  distin^ished  for  logical  acutenea^ 
and  the  fearless  investigation  of  truth.    His  pSpit  discooises  were  marked 
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drawing,-  his  share  of  the  lustre.  I  saw  him  lately  in  Bristol,  whitlier  he 
is  come  in  a  state  of  extreme  physical  debility,  from  which  his  friends  do 
not  anticipate  his  possible  recovery.  He  is  a  Moravian  of  much  know- 
ledge and  mental  sharpness ;  at  the  same  time  a  very  worthy  man.  Dr. 
Chalmers  is  to  preach  this  evening  for  the  Auxiliary  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  as  he  did  the  day  before  yesterday,  at  the  open^ 
ing  of  a  capital  new  meeting-honse,  built  wholly  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
Hare  the  great  floor-cloth  mannfactarer,  and  our  most  munificent  pro- 
moter of  religious  especially,  but  of  all  good  designs ;  which  he  does, 
apparently,  at  the  expense  of  &r  less  self-denial  than  it  appears  to  cost 
many  of  our  rich  professors  of  religion  (especially  such  as  have  made 
their  fortunes  from  nothing  by  industry)  to  contribute  in  a  vastly  less 
proportion.  Dr.  C.  retains  without  the  smallest  diminution,  his  simple, 
friendly,  unassuming  character  and  manners.  He  has  with  him  a  de* 
lightfidly  pleasing  woman,  in  the  character  of  his  wife,  with  the  addition 
of  his  eldest  daughter,  and  two  female  relations  who  are  on  a  trip  to 
Scotland  lor  health. 

....  There  is  very  little  to  be  said  about  anything  here.  As  to 
matter  of  health,  there  is  no  great  variation,  except  that  a  cough  which 
I  have  entirely  now  got  rid  of  alter  two  years'  duration,  has  been  replaced 
by  some  other  affection,  which  is  probably  of  a  still  more  fixed  character; 
that  is  to  say,  a  disordered  circulation,  a  frequently  intermitting  pnlsa- 
tion,  from  some  unknown  and  probably  organic  cause.  It  is  a  disorder 
which  sufiers  great  temporary  augmentation  from  very  slight  occasions, 
a  little  sudden,  or  laboriously  hard,  corporal  exertion,  such  as  walking 
up  a  hill,  or  hastily  or  eagerly  going  about  anything,  or  from  any  uneasy 
kind  of  mental  exertion.  A  long,  stout  evening's  talk  is  a  great  mis- 
chief: as  to  anything  like  preaching,  I  believe,  I  am  never  to  attempt  it 
again,  in  any  place,  little  or  great  Each  medical  friend  enjoins  careful 
avoidance  of  all  such  things,  as  certain  to  aggravate  the  internal  cause, 
while  not  pronouncing  the  affection  to  be  exactly  of  a  formidable  and 
ominous  character,  provided  I  be  systematically  careful.  I  have  been 
cupped  and  afterwards  bled,  but  without  any  sensible  effect.  I  am  never 
more  to  climb  a  Welsh  hill,  not  to  say  mouTUain.  As  the  people  say,  I 
lock  passably  well,  I  guess  some  of  them  suspect  a  little  affectation— 4>ut 
they  are  quite  mistaken  if  they  do :  I  am  not,  at  the  same  time,  suffering 
any  pain.  I  a  litde  envy  you  the  sight  of  so  much  Cambriior  scenery  as 
yon  will  pass  over,  and  in  sight  of,  two  or  three  weeks  hence ;  but  if  I 
were  in  ^  midst  of  it,  I  should  have  the  mortification  of  feeling  myself 

by  originality,  and  rendered  highly  interesting  by  bringing  the  results  of 
his  study  of  human  nature  to  bear  on  the  charaeters  and  facts  recorded  in 
the  scriptures.  Besides  the  Pyrology,  his  only  avowed  publications  were : 
1.  A  letter  to  Robert  Southey,  £s(}.,  &c.,  on  his  Life  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Wesley,  and  especially  that  part  m  which  he  treats  of  the  Moravians.  %. 
A  Sermon  on  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  1824.  He  also  contributed 
a  valuable  article  to  the  Eclectic  Review  (Jan.  and  Feb.,  1816),  on  Gibbon** 
Miscellaneous  Works.    He  died  July  9, 1830.  r^^^M^ 
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diflqittlijfied  in  quite  as  great,  pethapa  coDaiderably  greater  degtee,  tba 
by  my  lameness  daring  that  expedition  bo  many  years  since.  There  ar« 
latterly  many  things,  in  addition  to  mere  chronology,  to  remind  me  that 
life  is  approaching  or  entering  its  last  stage,  and  that  the  grand  concern 
is  to  prepare  for  its  final  hoar.  Such  considerations  will  sometimes  visit 
the  mind  of  my  dear  and  estimable  friend  also,  though  probably  not  ex- 
periencing many  direct  admonitions  (in  any  way  of  infirmity)  of  the  ad- 
vance toward  old  age 


CLXIV.   TO  J.   PURSEK,   ESQ. 

Stapleton,  JVovember,  1830. 

My  dear  Sm^— For  many  weeks  I  have  been  intending  to  write  to 
yon ;  and  a  few  days  since,  took  out  from  a  quire  this  identical  ^eet  for 
the  purpose.  The  newspaper  received  from  you  yesterday  admoniahes 
me  not  longer  to  defer.  A  prompt  acknowledgment  waii  due  for  your  kiocl 
invitation  to  revisit  Ireland.  That  is  a  pleasure  which  I  have  been  long 
promising  myself;  and  the  new  kind  of  navigaticm  has  vastly  changed 
the  calculation  of  time  and  facility  in  the  transit  But  the  decline  of  tibe 
year  so  late  as  into  the  autumn,  is  not  quite  the  desirable  season.  Shoit 
nights  are  the  thing  for  the  sea,  and  long  days,  late  evenings  especially, 
are  the  thing  for  a  little  adventure,  in  which  one  would  wish  to  combine 
with  the  friendly  household  gratificaticms  some  slight  trips  to  see  again 
several  of  the  beautiful  spots  and  scenes  of  your  "  green  island."  At 
the  same  time,  there  would  be  no  little  pensiveness,  perhaps  more  than 
the  pleasure ;  indeed  I  am  sure  there  would,  in  revisiting  some  of  the 
plaoea  (suppose  the  Dayle)  which  I  have  seen  in  company  with  our  ez« 
Calient  depeurted  friend,  the  associate  no  more  in  any  adventures  or  plea- 
sures under  .the  sun.  Besides  our  varioua  walks  in  the  park  to  Howth, 
and  other  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  I  had  in  company  with  him 
and  Strahan  (also  gone)  an  exceedingly  interesting  excursion  into  the 
noble  scenery  of  the  county  of  Wicklow.  I  have  no  doubt  I  should 
greatly  admire  these  scenes,  if  I  were  there  again ;  but  the  eSsct  of  &r 
towards  forty  years  since  added  to  my  life,  and  the  continually  presented 
thought,  *'  he  is  here  no  more — ^nor  on  earth,"  would  throw  a  shade  over 
the  beau^  and  the  magnificence. 

You  may  well  believe  I  was  greatly  interested  by  your  account  of  his 
declining  health  and  final  removal,  and  by  your  sentiments  and  reflexions 
opi  the  afifecting  event.  You  will  indeed  feel  it  a  loss  iireparable.  But 
how  pleasing  and  consolatory  it  is  to  contemplate  a  good  man's  end  ;— 
"  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace."  And  consider,  in  how  inferior  and 
limited  a  sense  it  is  his  end ;  it  being  the  end  only  of  the  brief  introduc- 
tory period  through  which  he  had  to  advance  and  be  disciplined  for  an 
incomparably  nobler,  and  an  endless  life,  on  which  he  has  now  entered, 
and  from  which  he  triumphantly  looks  back  on  death,  as  a  dark  passage 
through  which  he  will  pass  no  more.     We,  my  fiiend,  have  yet  to  pass 
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it*  aonfr  we  do  00,  when  the  time  shall  come,  with  the  same  pious,  Chris- 
tian peace  and  coniidenee,  and  may  we  rejoin  him  in  the  happy  society 
of  a  better  world !  Bat  you,  I  hope,  are  appointed  to  a  long  protracted 
series  of  duties  and  usefulness  in  this  lower  sphere. 

....  I  warmly  congratulate  you  on  the  character  and  abilities  of 
the  elder  individuals  of  your  children.  One  of  them,  I  perceive  by  the 
newspaper,  has  acquitted  himself  worthily  at  college.  What  are  yonr 
prospects  or  his  wishes  as  to  his  future  pursuits  and  vocation  in  life  ? 
Such  duties  and  attainments  are  probably  pointing  to  some  professional 
department.  I  wish  you  could  get  a  very  large  infusion  of  disciplined 
talent,  sound  reason,  and  virtuous  principle  among  your  islanders.  You 
are  certainly  in  a  disastrous,  and  I  am  afraid,  perilous  condition — such 
fearful  excitability,  amidst  so  much  ignorance,  superstition,  poverty,  and 
oppression.  You  have  sent  us  hither  a  &mous  present  in  your  'squire 
O'Connell,  a  man  who  has  accomplished  one  immense  good  for  Ireland, 
but  whose  wild-fire,  if  not  absolutely  unprincipled,  character  and  pur- 
poses are  now  doing  sad  mischief.  He  is  doing  his  best  to  throw  dis- 
credit on  all  sorts  of  reforms,  so  urgently  wanted,  by  the  lawless  man- 
ner in  which  he  is  ostensibly  coH>perating  to  promote  them.  Nay,  not 
co-operating, — for  their  more  rational  promoters  are  harassed  and  ob- 
structed by  his  assistance.  How  unfortunate  that  such  a  man  should 
(instead  of  a  Graitan*)  stand  forward  by  far  the  most  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  Ireland,  to  be,  in  the  apprehension  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  here,  a  true  sample  and  interpreter  of  the  collective  Irish  charac- 
ter. I  have  little  hope  of  any  material  good  for  either  nation,  from  the 
present  parliament,  or  from  the  new  monarch,  about  whom  there  is  so 
mad  a  rant  in  fashion.  What  is  such  a  man  likely  to  know  or  care 
about  the  good  of  the  nation,  whose  only  notion  of  kingship,  as  far  aa, 
yet  appears,  is  that  of  enjoying  himself  at  his  ease  (and  putting  other 
people  at  their  ease  with  him)  in  a  jolly,  dashing,  gadding  sort  of  hilar- 
ity ?  Think  of  such  a  character,  and  then  of  the  stupid  baseness  that, 
even  in  parliament,  is  calling  him  '*  the  best  king  that  ever  ascended  the 
British  throne  l"  It  would  be  quite  enough  to  say  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
he  is  belter  than  the  last,  and  there  could  not  well  be  a  cheaper  praise, 

I  am  sure  you  cannot  fail  to  contemplate  with  great  and  serious  inter- 
est, the  portentous  aspect  of  the  afiairs  of  the  nations.  There  is  coming 
into  action,  on  a  vast  scale,  a  principle  of  change  and  commotion,  of 
hostility,  hatred,  and  defiance  to  the  old  established  "  order  of  things," 
which  absolutely  can  never  be  quieted  nor  quelled — ^which  must  be  pro- 
gressive with  augmenting  knowledge  ("knowledge  is  power"),  but 
which  in  pervading  and  actuating  a  mass  so  dreadfully  corrupt  as  man- 

•  "  His  eloquence,  must,  in  its  earliest  stage  of  public  display,  have 
evinced  itself  as  the  flame  and  impetus  of  mighty  genius.  The  man 
would  infallibly  be  recognized  as  of  the  race  of  the  intellectual  Incas,  the 
children  of  the  Sun."— Con<rt&««<wM,  &c.,  to  the  Eclectic,  Yol,  ii.,  p.  333. 
{Grattan's  Speeches.    Eclectic  Review,  Feb.,  1813.)  ^ 
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kind  k  in  every  nation,  must  inevitably,  while  a  rigfateoHS  Goveznor  pm* 
sides  over  the  world,  be  accompanied  in  its  progress  by  awfal  commo- 
tions  and  inflictions.  My  settled  impression  is,  that  the  rising  generation 
are  destined  to  witness  a  process  more  tremendous  than  all  that  their 
predecessors  have  beheld.  While  exulting  at  what  has  taken  place  ui 
France,  I  have  yet  no  confidence  of  a  peaceful  result  in  Europe 


CLTV.   TO  THE  REV.   JOSIAH  HILL. 

Stapleton,  December  31, 1830. 
Mt  dear  Sir, — .  .  .  .  I  am  as  little  as  yourself  capable  of  forming, 
and  as  little  disposed  to  seek  or  wish,  neio  friendships ;  nor,  yourself  ex- 
cepted (a  term  approaching  to  twenty  years  is  enough  to  confer  the  de- 
nomination o2i,  as  applied  to  social  relations),  do  I  retain  more  than  some 
relic  of  old  friendships ;  I  have  never  been  prepense  to  contract  them. 
Two  or  three  valuable  companions  of  my  early  life  still  survive ;  objects 
of  my  high  esteem,  but  at  remote  distances,  rarely  corresponded  with,  one 
of  them  not  seen  more  than  once  in  a  space  of  between  thirty  and  forty 
years,  all  of  them  formed  to  habits  and  feelings  greatly  differing  in 
many  respects  from  my  own.  Here  I  am  on  amicable  terms  with 
a  few  excellent  individuals,  of  different  degrees  of  intellectual  en- 
dowment. With  the  grand  chief  in  that  quality,  indeed,  my  acquaint- 
ance has  not  become  intimate.  From  the  first  I  made  a  point  of 
duty  not  to  intrude  on  his  time  in  the  morning  part  of  the  day,  wiiicli 
I  considered  it  as  his  imperative  duty  (for  the  pubHc's  sake,  religion's 
sake,  posterity's  sake  to  employ  alone) ;  and  in  the  evenings,  with  a  com- 
paratively rare  exception,  he  is,  all  the  week  and  all  the  year  round,  oat 
in  company  somewhere  or  other,  where  I  have  been  compelled  to  decline 
many  invitations  to  be  of  the  parties,  from  experience  of  the  great  mis- 
chief of  turning  out  of  rooms,  often  heated  to  excess,  into  the  night  air. 
Next  to  him  in  mental  power  is  Anderson,  whom,  I  remember,  you  met 
once  or  twice.  He  is  a  very  powerful  man,  of  great  and  solid  worth. 
Just  now  and  then  I  have  faUen  in  the  way  of  Dr.  Prichard,  for  whose 
qualities  I  have  a  high  esteem,  while  I  am  amazed  at  his  attainments, 
and  his  prodigious /octtZ/y  of  attaining.  I  get  into  what  is  called  com- 
pany in  a  very  moderate  degree,  but  quite  as  much  as  I  wish ;  and  it  is 
one  recommendation  of  this  dark  abode,  at  several  miles  distance  from 
the  town,  that  it  serves  to  Hmit  my  liability  in  that  respect  A  hard 
evening's  talk,  with  that  abler  sort  of  men,  especially  if  repeated  several 
times  at  short  intervals,  does  me  sensible  mischief,  as  afl^ting  that  ob- 
scure internal  disorder  which  I  have  experienced  during  the  last  year  or 
two.  I  am  just  now  the  worse  in  that  respect,  for  several  such  even- 
ings, which  have  come  too  thick  at  this  particular  season  of  convivial 
meeting ;  the  "  generous  fare,"  as  we  call  it,  contributing,  I  have  no 
doubt,  to  the  evil.  The  morbid  symptom  is,  or  was,  previously  to  the 
last  few  weeks,  something  less  prevailing,  I  think,  than  at  the  tmelM 
mentioned  it  to  you r"  T 
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CLXVI.   TO  THE   REV.    JOHN   FAWCETT. 

Siapleton,  March  9,  1831. 

Mt  dear  Priemd, —  ....  I  was  much  interested  by  your  informal 
tion  respecting  the  branches,  and  movements,  and  location,  of  your 
family.  In  frequently  walking,  a  vastly  remote  time  since,  by  the  Lif- 
fey,  but  not  so  far  as  Celbridge,  I  could  little  dream,  that  one  day  a  part 
of  the  Brearley  Hall,  Foot,  and  Ewood  family  was  to  take  an  abode  by 
that  stream.  How  much  more  likely  it  then  was  that  /should  do  so, 
who,  however,  was  not  to  do  so.  There  are  few  things  more  remarka- 
ble than  the  total  uncahulableness,  if  I  may  make  such  a  word,  of  the 
ultimate  local  destinations  of  a  young  family,  or  a  knot  of  youthful 
friends. 

I  know  not  whether  to  be  sorry  (I  can  be  so  only  in  reference  to  your- 
self and  Mrs.  Fawcett  personally)  that  one  of  your  family,  by  this  time 
a  second,  and,  as  you  intimate,  probably  ere  long  a  third,  may  be  found 
occupied  with  their  various  duties  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dublin,  instead 
of  that  of  Hebden-bridge.     There  sadly  wants,  in  the  former  scene,  as 

many  good  and  useful  people  as  you  can  spare I  am  rather 

pleased  with  the  project  of  the  tliird  member,  for  going  to  preach  where 
there  is  so  notorious  a  want  of  religious  instruction  of  the  genuine  kind. 

The  name  Celbridge  instantly  recalled  Dean  Swift  to  my  mind.  But 
I  am  quite  mistaken  (very  possibly  so)  if  it  was  not  Vanessa,  instead  of 
Stella,  that  was  his  companion  there.  The  story  of  those  two  women, 
as  told  by  Walter  Scott,  in  Eis  Life  of  Swift,  is  very  interesting  and  very 
mournful ;  that  of  Vanessa  (Miss  Vanhomrigh)  especially,  so  ardently 
a^ctionate,  so  wronged,  so  cruelly  consigned  to  a  premature  fate. 

I  congratulate  you  on  such  a  pleasing  novelty  as  an  excursion  to  Ire- 
land, unfortunate  only  in  its  being  made  in  winter.  It  would  be  curious, 
if  practicable,  to  ascertain  the  difference  of  effect  on  the  mind,  between 
such  an  adventure,  made  at  your  time  of  life,  and  in  youth  as  it  hap- 
pened to  me.  Latterly,  I  have  been  almost  intending  to  make  on  myself 
the  experiment  of  this  comparison,  having  been  strongly  invited  to  visit 
Dublin,  by  almost  the  only  one  of  my  early  friends  there  whom  time  has 
left  alive,  and  whom  I  have  never  seen  since  he  was  a  youth,  or  rather  a 
boy.  His  excellent  father,  in  whose  house  I  lived,  is  very  lately  dead. 
Him,  after  more  than  an  interval  of  thirty  years,  I  did  see  here  the  year 
before  last. 

Do  you  feel,  in  your  own  person,  strong  intimations  of  advancing 
age  ?  My  brother  tells  me  of  srww  on  your  head.  /  have  lost  nearly  all 
my  teeth,  nearly  the  hearing  on  one  side,  much  of  my  original  strength 
of  sight,  and  all  the  tenacity  of  a  memory  never  more  than  very  mode- 
rately good.  Within  the  last  year,  too,  I  have  become  subject  to  great 
irregularity  and  disorder  of  circulation  or  pulsation,  uncertain  from  what 
internal  cause,  too  probably  from  something  organically  disordered  in  the 
vital  CQQtral  part  It  is  greatly  affected,  additionally  disordered  for  the 
time,  by  any  coneidmbte  effort  of  Wi;ciWd  continued  speaking ;  insomuch 
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dwt  any  rach  thing  u  pieaclimg,  which,  liar  yean  past,  1  have  decUned 
in  all  but  very  rare  instances,  mast  now  be  declined  wholly.  Anudst 
these  monitory  defidcatkms,  I  am  still  fisivored  with  a  eofuvfero^le  meason 
offdiatmayoomparaftvefy  be  called  strength.  My  dear  friend,  we  most 
think  daily  of  holding  ourselves  in  readiness  for  setting  off  (m  the  last 
great  joomey 

CLIVII.   TO   J.   PURSER,   ESQ. 

Stapleton,  March  29, 1831. 

....  I  must  congratulate  you  on  a  great  amendment  (in  respect  to 
the  tumultuary  disposition)  in  your  green  island  since  the  date  of  your 
last  ....  I  do  not  wonder,  that  in  beholding  so  lawless  and  alanning 
a  state  of  your  populace,  you  should  have  been  driven  a  little  too  far 
Coward  the  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  principle ;  which  enjolDS 
(he  people,  in  a  &llacious  and  treacherous  sense,  to  "  be  quiet  and  mind 
their  own  business."  **  Leave  the  concerns  of  government  to  those  whose 
business  it  is — the  statesmen;  our  part  is  respect  and  submission;"  was 
the  precept  and  doctrine  inculcated  by  the  good  people  on  me,  when  a 
young  fellow,  blazing  with  the  fire  kindled  by  the  French  revolution; 
and  there  has  been  a  long  and  melancholy  illustration  of  the  wisdom  and 
*  benefit  of  this  succumbing  and  reverential  loyalty,  in  the  accumulation 
of  every  sort  of  corruption ;  in  wanton  wars,  to  gratify  the  pride  of  courts ; 
in  debts  and  taxes,  which  have  almost  crushed  the  people  to  the  earth; 
in  the  consolidation  of  a  system  of  iniquity,  which,  just  at  this  very 
juncture,  when  it  could  be  endured  no  lunger,  is  demanding  the  whole 
energy  of  the  national  mind  and  will  to  be  exerted  for  its  abolition ;  and 
which  is  still  maintaining  a  desperate  and  formidable  conflict  for  the 
defeat  of  that  whole  energy.  "  Why,"  one  exclaims,  as  one  abomination 
after  another  is  exposed,  "  Why  did  our  forefathers,  in  their  besotted 
loyalty  to  power,  let  the  thing  come  to  this  ?  Curse  on  their  loyalty, 
tlwugh  they  were  silly  enough  to  identify  it  with  piety  !" 

Too  true  it  is,  that  some  of  the  nations  that  have  risen  in  their  wrath 
to  crush  their  oppressors,  are  showing  themselves  ill  fit  for  freedom. 
But  what  then  ?  they  never  would  have  become  so  under  an  oppressive 
despotism  ;  the  alternative  therefore  was,  either  to  continue,  age  after 
age,  in  their  old  debasing  slavery,  or  to  throw  it  off,  and  get  on  as  they 
might,  through  a  protracted  process  of  experiment,  confusion,  and  com- 
motion, toward  an  ultimate  state  of  well-ordered  freedom,  which,  after 
all.  will  never  be  attained  till  there  be  more  religion,  more  reverence 
for  the  supreme  and  eternal  Sovereign.  But  here  again,  how  is  religion 
itself  to  be  known,  or  even  freely  taught,  till  the  barbarizing  power  of 
combined  tyranny  and  superstition  be  blown  up  ? 

A  portentous  gloom  is  gathering  and  thickening  over  Europe,  giving 
sad  presages  that  there  are  vials  of  wrath  ready  to  be  poured  out,  in 
a  vindictive  dispensation  of  the  divine  justice.  But  let  us  trust,  that 
while  it  is  vindictive,  it  wiD,  at  the  same  time,  be  corrective,  and  work 
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on,  and  work  out,  into  a  purer  and  happier  condition  of  the  world  at 

length. 

The  most  grievoos  scene  of  our  immediate  contemplation  is  Poland, 
such  magnificent  heroism,  such  prodigious  sacrifices,  too  probably 
doomed  to  end  in  failure  and  aggravated  national  calamity.^  How  often 
one  wishes  that  some  50,000  of  the  fiery  spirits  that  arc  disturbing  France, 
could  be  arrayed  with  the  completest  possible  apparatus  of  destruction, 
by  the  side  of  that  patriotic  and  self-devoted  legion.  You  most  certainly 
exult,  with  so  many  myriads  of  us,  that  we  reaUy  are,  at  last,  in  the  near 
prospect  of  getting  rid  of  a  huge  mass  of  pestilential  rottenness,  declared 
by  its  defenders  to  be  an  essential  part  of  what  is  called  '^  the  constitu- 
tion,"— and  which  may  be  so,  for  ought  I  know  or  care,  for  neither  I  nor 
anybody  else  can  tell  what  that  canted  and  extolled  humbug  does  really 
consist  of ;  all  I  know  is,  that  the  term  has  been  one  of  the  most  avaikr 
Ue  of  all  the  expedients  of  political  delusion. 


CLXVIIl.    TO   DR   STENSON. 

1S31. 
Yes,  my  dear  sir,  we  must  be  prepared  to  surrender  to  the  inevitable 
approaches  of  mortality,  and  the  more  earnestly  aspire  to  be  ready  to 
surrender  the  whole  of  what  can  die.  How  striking  to  realize  the  idea, 
that  at  a  time,  at  the  utmost  comparatively  not  distant,  this  entire  mate- 
rial frame,  with  all  that  in  it  is  now  in  order  and  in  disorder,  will  be 
under  ground  and  dissolving  into  dust.  I  often  image  to  myself  the  fact, 
as  it  will  one  day  be,  when,  at  the  same  time,  all  ahov^  ground  will 
continue  to  be  as  we  see  it  now,  and  are  sharers  of  it,  life  and  activity— 
a  profusion  of  blooming  youth,  amusement,  business,  infinitely  various 
interests  and  pursuits,  and  (as  now)  little  thought  of  death.  So  far  the 
anticipated,  inevitable,  and  prodigious  change,  cannot  but  have  a  dreary 
aspect.  But  there  is  the  never-dying  principle^  the  spiritual  agent,  the 
real  and  imperishable  being ;  Oiai  will  be  set  free,  and  rise  in  sublime 
independence  of  dust,  and  all  that  can  be  turned  to  dust ;  let  us  take 
care  of  that,  or  rather  commit  it  to  God  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  then 
never  mind  the  insignificant  loss  which  we  are  doomed  to  incur,  of  a 
piece  of  organized  clay 

CLXIX.    TO  THE   REV.    JOSIAH    HILL. 

Stapleton,  July  16,  1831. 
,  ,  ,  .  I  am  thankful,  but  wish  I  were  much  more  so,  for  such  an 

instance  as  you  mention,  on  the  authority  of  Mrs.  L ,  of  the  valuable 

efiS3Ct  of  which  anything  I  have  written  may  be  made  the  instrumental 
mean.  When  informed  of  such  circumstances,  I  seem  to  hear  the  solemn 
axd  warning  words, "  Lest  I  be  myself  a  caslraway."    I  am  strongly  with 
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jrpU  in  advertiBg  to  the  ** antumn"  of  life,  and  the  gradual  losfi  of  coe- 
vals and  friends ;  and  their  removal  seems  needful,  in  addition  to  the 
figued  chronicle  of  time,  to  make  one  really  see  and  feel,  that  the  main 
allotment  of  life  is  gone  by.  The  £u;t  and  feeling  that  it  is  so,  often 
retom  on  me  when  exalting  in  the  great  change  so  immensely  advan- 
tageous, as  we  may  sorely  hope,  in  the  political  world.  It  occurs  to  me 
how  soon  I  shall  be  withdrawn,  absolutely  and  finally,  from  the  scene, 
aod  all  its  events  and  interests.  Still  it  is  for  the  nation's  sake,  for  man- 
kind's  sake,  for  posterity's  sake,  an  emphatic  gratification,  to  see  a  long 
aod  proudly  imperious  reign  of  corruption  and  iniquity  drawing  to  a 
cloae.  It  is  a  just,  and  quite  rational  emotion,  that  triumphs  at  the 
ignominious  and  irrecovenible  prostration  of  an  order  of  men  who  have, 
during  so  long  a  domination,  been  inflicting  immeasurable  mischief  on 
the  nation  and  the  world.  How  long  it  has  been  to  wait  for  a  revolution, 
which,  forty  years  since,  many^of  us  fancied  to  be  near  at  hand ;  and 
what  an  enormity  of  evil  perpetrated  during  that  wide  space,  in  the 
shapes  of  war,  exhausting  profligacy,  and  all  diversities  of  delusion, 
oppression,  and  practised  and  patronized  corruption  !  And  how  unex- 
pectedly, how  suddenly,  has  this  downfall  happened  to  the  arrogant  and 
besotted  tribe !  Some  twenty  months  since,  or  less,  what  ine&Ue  sc(»ii 
they  would  have  felt  for  any  prophet  of  such  an  event.  There  wiU  not 
&il  to  be  evils  in  the  new  system,  but  an  immense  good  is  gained  in  the 
nation's  being  no  longer  at  the  disposal  of  a  class  of  men,  who  wonld 
willingly  sell  it  to  the  Devil,  if  they  could  be  sure  of  getting  payment. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ILLNESS  AND  DEATH  OF  MBS.  FOSTEB. — ^BCB.  ANDERSON. — JOURNST 
TO  WALES. — Un.  HUGHES. — ^BAMHOHTrNEOT. — ^LETTBBS  ON  THE 
CHUBCH. ON  THE   BALLOT. — ^ECLECTIC  REVIEW. — ^MR.  FAWGBTT. 

1832—1838. 

The  ODsuing  six  years  formed  the  saddest  period  in  Foster's 
life.  It  began  with  the  fatal  illness  of  her  who  had  been  his  be* 
loved,  affectionate,  and  invaluable  companion  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  whom  he  regarded  as  the  cause  not  only  of  a 
very  great  portion  of  whatever  happiness  he  had  possessed  during 
that  long  period,  but  of  whatever  mental  improvement  he  had 
made.  Her  intellect  was  in  an  extraordinary  d^ree  strong  and 
correct,  and  for  a  refined  perception  and  depth  of  reflective 
feeling,  her  husband  declared  that  he  had  never  known  her 
equal* 

For  several  years  Mrs.  Foster's  health  had  been  in  a  very 
precarious  state,  but  in  the  spring  of  1832,  the  symptoms  of  de- 
cline assumed  a  more  decidedly  alarming  aspect.  *<  The  occasion 
of  my  walks  to  Downend,"*  says  Mr.  Foster,  "  is  a  painful  one. 
My  estimable  wife  is  there  (at  her  sister  Cox's)  in  a  state  of  great 
prostration.  Some  morbid  affection  by  which  she  has  been  su^ 
faring  many  years,  interfering  with  the  process  of  nutrition,  and 
slowly  growing  worse,  without  being  plainly  evident  in  its  nature 
till  within  the  last  year  or  two,  has  reduced  her  within  the  last 
few  months  to  a  miserably  debilitated  and  emaciated  condition, 
and  so  rapidly  at  last  as  to  demand  a  strong  medical  treatment ;  a 
treatment  which  at  the  same  time  her  feebleness  can  very  ill 
sustain.  She  is  assiduously  attended  by  our  worthy  friend  and 
neighbor.  Dr.  Bompass ;  and  her  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Stenson,  of 
Bourton,  has  just  now  kindly  come  to  be  with  her  a  week  or  two. 
It  is  confessedly  a  case  of  great  doubtfulness  and  danger,  and 
with  no  hope  of  anything  like  a  complete  remedy  ;  but  not  with- 
out  a  hope  of  such  alleviation  as  may  protract  for  a  while  her 

•  To  the  Rev.  Josiah  Hill,  May  1,  1832. 
VOL.   II.  10  ^  T 
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Taluable  life ; — ^I  regret  to  think  of  its  precariousness  even  at  the 
best.  I  will  hope  that  the  divine  mercy  may  spare  her  to  us  for 
a  while,  but  fear  to  look  forward.  If  she  do  not  speedily  recover 
a  little  strength  she  must  sink,  I  fear,  inevitably.  If  a  few  weeks 
shall,  by  the  indulgence  of  Heaven,  restore  her  sufficiently  for 
the  journey,  she  will  go  to  Dr.  Stenson's  at  Bourton,  her  native 
place,  were  she  will  be  daily  under  the  most  kind  and  judicious 

medical  care I  am  confident  of  her  safety  as  to  the  great 

final  interest ;  but  her  removal  would  be  a  most  mournful  dis- 
pensation to  me,  to  her  children,  and  to  those  of  her  friends  who 

best  know  her  exceeding  value When  my  apprehensions 

are  gloomy,  I  sometimes  comfort  myself  by  the  consideration, 
that  at  the  age  of  nearly  sixty-two,  I  can  have  no  very  long  time 
to  stay  behind.  Oh  may  we  all,  through  the  merits  of  our  Re- 
deemer, find  ourselves  one  day  where  your  dear  and  inestimable 
wife  and  son  are  now  enjoying  their  triumph  over  mortality,  sin, 
and  all  evil." 

In  June,  Mrs.  Poster  performed,  though  not  without  difficulty, 
the  journey  to  Bourton.  At  times  the  disorder  appeared  to  be 
checked ;  yet  the  amendment  was  never  so  great  as  to  warrant 
the  expectation  of  recovery  :  still,  no  immediate  danger  was 
threatened.  In  the  course  of  few  weeks,  however,  the  intelli- 
gence of  a  marked  increase  of  debility  brought  her  husband  in 
haste  to  the  scene  of  affliction.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Anderson 
(dated  Bourton,  July  21),  he  says,  "I  had  been  intending,  but  not 
immediately,  por  at  any  exactly  determined  time,  to  come  hither. 
The  communications  from  S.  were  not  such  as  to  preclude  a 
small  delay,  which  several  points  of  convenience  made  of  some 
consequence  to  me.  A  letter  from  him  received  on  Wednesday 
described  my  wife  as  having  been,  during  several  days,  to  the 
end  of  the  preceding  week,  remarkably  better  in  all  appearance, 
but  as  having  sufiered  a  diminution  of  that  apparent  improve- 
ment ;  and  as  there  would  be  an  exactly  opportune  conveyance 
from  Cheltenham  hither  to-day  (Friday),  he  said  that  he  and  his 
patient  wished  me  to  avail  myself  of  it,  which  I  instantly  de- 
termined to  do.  His  letter  had  come  at  noon  on  Wednesday,  and 
when  we  were  just  going  to  bed  within  a  few  minutes  of  midnight, 
we  were  surprised  and  alarmed  by  Mrs.  C.  in  her  carriage,  sum- 
monmg  us  to  be  ready  to  go  with  her,  at  that  hour,  for  Bourton  ; 
a  messenger  on  horseback  having  brought  a  note  from  S.  to  her, 
and  one  to  me,  to  tell  us  it  was  very  desirable  we  should  all  go 
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without  delay, — though  not  meaoing  or  expeoting  we  should  nt 
off  till  early  in  the  morning  (this  was  not  noted  in  the  letter).  We 
reached  here  by  eight  o'clock,  and  ^und  our  dearest  human 
friend  eomething  relieved  from  the  state  she  was  in  when  the 
messenger  was  sent  off ;  but  I  was  shocked  to  see  her  so  utterly 
worn  away — ^reduced  to  mere  shadow.  Her  having  but  four  or 
five  days  before  (as  informed  by  letter)  been  able  to  bear  being 
drawn  out  in  a  Bath  chair  for  a  mile  or  two,  somedmes  twice  in 
a  day)  and  able  to  walk  about  the  house,  as  she  informed  me  in  a 
letter,  with  the  aid  of  a  stick,  had  left  me  unprepared  to  see  her 
so  totally  prostrated.  She  had  suflbred  in  the  night  of  Tuesday, 
a  sudden  and  formidable  recurrence  of  the  worst  symptoms.  I 
have  never,  since  the  begixming  of  her  ilhieas,  been  sanguine  of 
her  recovery  to  even  the  most  moderate  degree  of  anything  like 
health.  Dr.  S.  plainly  told  me  when  at  Ovem  (I  requested  him 
to  be  explicit),  that  the  omens  were  decidedly  stronger  on  the  side 
of  fear  than  of  hope  ;  but  he  did  allow  the  hope  that  she  might 
partially  and  for  a  while  recover. 

^  ^  There  is  no  question  left  now ;  she  is  entirely  confined  to  the 
&d  from  which  I  have  not  the  faintest  hope  she  will  ever  rise 
again.    The  internal  disorganization  has  proved  itself  extreme, 
and  beyond  all  probability,  if  not  possibility,  of  repair.     She  is 
so  feeble  as  not  to  be  able  to  converse  but  for  a  little  while  at  a 
time,  even  though  (which  is  wonderful  and  merciful)  i^  sufiera 
hardly  anything  thkt  can  be  called  pmn.    And  evidently  she  is 
calmly  resigning,  quietly  withdrawing  £rom,  everything  of  this 
world,  excepting  her  affection  for  us  who  are  to  survive  Jier.    In 
respect  to  health,  her  life  has  been,  for  many  years  past,  an  a£» 
Active  me ;  borne  with  the  greatest  fortitude  and  patience,  but 
i^equired  a  great  and  constant  exertion  of  those  virtues.    Partly 
dwing  to  this  invincible  ill-health,  and  partly  to  a  pensive  tendency 
of  mind,  her  piety  has  been  often  tinged  with  the  more  gloomy 
order  of  feelings  and  reflections.     From  all  this,  I  believe,  sAe  is 
near  a  final  escape.     She  may  linger  for  weeks ;  S.  says  there  is 
Qo  certainty,  as  to  time,  in  the  prognostics.     The  malady  can  be 
somewhat  tempered  by  medical  care ;  but  any  considerable  sud- 
den aggravation  of  it  might  be  speedily  fatal,  and  against  ihm 
'hare  is  no  security  on  the  ground  of  present  signs.    I  shall  of 
course  remain  here  to  await  events — ^how  unwilling  I  am  to  saji 
the  event!*'' 
Soga  after  Mr.  Foster's  arrival  at  Bourton,  the  symptoms  of 
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immediate  danger  were  so  much  diminished,  that  Mrs.  PosteT 
expressed  a  hope  that  she  should  be  able  to  return  shortly  to  Sta- 
pleton.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Foster  ventured  to  leave 
Bourton,  and  after  spending  a  day  or  two  at  Cheltenham,  reached 
home  Sept.  7th.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Easthope  (Sept.  9),  he  says, 
"  I  remember  your  kind  request  at  parting  to  be  informed  of  any 
intelligence  I  might  receive  of  my  dear  and  estimable  wife  ;  the 
pensive  thought  of  whom  often  ccune  on  me  amidst  our  walks  and 
lively  dialogues,  and  comes  on  me  now,  that  I  am  in  solitude 
with  habitual  impression.  I  have  a  letter  to-day  fh>m  Dr.  Sten- 
8on,  describing  her  situation  as  not  materially  different  since  the 
day  we  left  Bourton  ;  only  he  thinks  she  becomes  perceptibly 
weaker.  He  thinks  she  may  linger  a  considerable  time,  but  that 
a  more  speedy  result,  not  a  quite  sudden  one,  would  be  no  cause 
for  surprise."  ....  In  a  postscript,  he  added,  "  I  shall  return  to 
Bourton  in  two  or  three  weeks  at  most ;  possibly  in  a  shorter 
time."  The  possibility  here  apprehended,  was,  indeed,  very  soon 
to  be  verified.  On- the  following  day  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Hill: 
**  Left  quite  alone  for  some  hours  in  the  house,  I  have  been  walk- 
ing about  the  difierent  rooms,  and  looking  at  the  various  objects, 
the  fire-places,  the  books,  the  furniture,  the  prints  suspended  round 
the  walls,  with  the  pensive  and  mournful  consideration, — ^  She 
will  see  these  apartments,  will  be  seen  in  them,  no  more.'  There 
is  a  strange  sinking  of  the  heart  at  the  thought. 

^*  I  do  not  at  all  remember  what  was  the  description  I  gave 
when  I  wrote  to  you  from  Bourton  ;  it  must,  I  think,  have  been 
about  that  time  that  she  appeared  somewhat  better ;  that  she  idos 

much  better,  as  to  the  original  and  inveterate  malady 

When  that  malady  appeared  to  be  in  a  great  measure  subdued, 
by  the  use  of  strong  medical  means,  we  were  beginning  to  pro- 
mise ourselves  that  she  would  recover  strength ;  and,  in  fact,  she 
did  so,  in  some  degree,  for  a  little  while ;  but  it  appears  as  if 
the  constitution  had  been  too  completely  sapped  to  leave  strength 

enough  for  reaction She  happily  does  not  suffer,  nor  has, 

during  all  the  illness,  suftered,  much  pain,  an  exemption  for 

which  I  am  thankful If  the  next  information  be  that  there 

is  a  marked  progress  of  decline,  I  shall  immediately  return  to 
await  and  attend  the  last  event.  I  have  written  to  her  twice 
within  the  three  days  that  I  have  been  here.  As  our  watchmen 
have  now  just  begun  their  nightly  rounds  for  the  darker  half  of 
the  year,  I  shall  cease  to  be  in  much  apprehenswn  for  the  safety 
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of  the  bouse,  a  consideration  which  presses  very  seriously  in  the 
neighborhood  of  this  city,  which  the  stupid,  wretched  magistracy 
leave  almost  wholly  Unprotected.  There  has  been  a  man  to  come 
each  night  to  sleep  in  the  house  while  I  have  been  away  ;  but 
that  is  a  very  imperfect  security,  and  I  feel  it  a  cause  for  thank- 
fulness, and  for  some  degree  of  wonder,  that  the  house  has  not 
been  broken  into.     An  outhouse  was  broken  open. 

*^  My  dear  wife  is  enabfed  to  maintain  a  calm  resignation  to 
the  heavenly  Father's  will ;  and  the  impending  event,  so  mourn- 
ful for  us,  will  be  to  her  the  entrance  on  endless  foliclty.  She 
has  long  been  under  the  discipline  of  the  good  Spirit ;  often  say. 
ing,  she  felt  it  indispensable  that  that  discipline  should  be  a  hard 
process,  to  subdue  the  evils  of  the  mind.  She  has,  with  invinci- 
ble patience,  borne  ill  health,  and  even  been  thankful  for  it  some- 
times, for  its  salutary  operation.  She  has  also  felt,  even  from 
childhood,  a  tendency  to  gloomy  reflections  on  the  perversities  of 
the  heart,  the  awful  mysteries  of  the  divine  government  of  the 
world,  and  our  unknown  future  destinies.  All  this  has  less  beset 
her  during  this  long  affliction  than  ever  before ;  and,  from  all 
this  she  will  exultingly  escape  and  emerge  at — ^why  do  I  say  I 
/ear? — ^no  distant  time,  in  all  present  probability.  But  oh,  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  detain  her  here !  But  she  says,  and  I 
would  say,  *  Thy  will  be  done.'  *'*  But  on  the  very  day  that 
these  lines  were  written  the  mortal  conflict  terminated.  The 
narrative  will  be  best  given  in  Foster's  own  words :  <*  I  was  not 
allowed,"  he  sajnsjf  "  to  stay  long  at  Stapleton :  a  letter  received 
from  Dr.  Stenson  on  Sunday  (Sept.  9),  signifying  an  increase  of 
the  fatal  indications,  had  determined  me  to  return  hither  very 

shortly,  to  wait  the  inevitable  event His  second  letter 

reached  me  on  Tuesday,  with  the  very  unexpected  information, 
that  the  fatal  event  was  already  past.  As  I  had  left  her  in  pos- 
session of  such  a  remainder  of  her  slowly  diminishing  strength, 
as  to  be  able  to  sit  up  the  greater  part  of  each  day,  I  had  no  im- 
pression that  she  could  be  so  very  near  the  fatal  hour,  though 
perfectly  convinced  it  was  not  very  far  off:  I  expected  a  number 
of  weeks  to  intervene.  She  survived  the  time  I  left  her  but  four 
days."  .  ..."  On  two  or  three  of  those  very  days  she  rose 
from  her  bed,  and  passed  a  considerable  time  in  another  room : 
they  informed  me  she  retained  the  full  possession  of  her  facul- 

*  To  Mr.  Hill,  Stapleton,  Sept  10,  1832 

t  To  J.  ISaathope,  Esq.*  M.P.»  Bourton,  Sept.  13, 1839,     ^  , 
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ties  to  the  very  last ;  she  partly  raised  herself  in  the  bed  to  re 
ceive  some  medical  preparation,  then  lay  deliberately  down,  and 
in  less  than  ten  minutes  expired,  without  the  slightest  struggle,  or 
apparent  suffering  of  any  kind.  The  event  was  so  sudden  that 
her  children,  in  another  part  of  the  house,  could  not  be  called 
into  the  room  before  it  was  passed."*  .  ..."  I  have  come 
hither  (last  night)  so  considerable  a  time  since  the  event,  that  I 
am  dissuaded  from  seeing,  as  I  wished  to  do,  the  deserted  mortal 
relic,  which  will  be  removed  early  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and 
with  the  very  least  possible  ceremony.  If  conventional  usages 
did  not  come  obstinately  in  the  way,  my  infinite  preference  would 
be,  that  the  last  office  should  be  performed  at  the  midnight  hour, 
in  perfect  silence,  and  with  no  attendance  besides  the  parties  im- 
mediately interested.  What  have  a  number  of  gazing,  indifferent 
spectators  to  do  with  my  loss,  or  my  demeanor  or  feeling  regard- 
ing it  ?" 

In  a  letter  of  the  same  date  to  another  friend,  Foster  says,f  "  I 
am  grateful  to  heaven,  that  from  the  beginning  of  her  illness 
quite  to  the  end,  she  suffered  nothing  that  could  be  called  posi- 
tive pain.  This  happily  contributed  to  her  maintaining  an  unal- 
terable patience  and  tranquillity  throughout  her  whole  illness; 
there  was  never,  I  am  assured,  one  expression  of  impatience,  mur- 
muring, or  fretfulness.  She  has  indeed  been  always  remarkable 
for  a  firm  and  quiet  fortitude  ;  and  she  has  had  much  to  require 
it,  through  many  years  of  ill  health,  gradually  descending  at  last, 
since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  to  positive  illness.  When  a 
person's  ill  health  is  habitual,  one  month  or  year  much  like 
another,  and  complaints  seldom  and  very  briefly  uttejred,  it  is  the 
fault  of  associates,  who  are  themselves  in  exempt  condition,  not 
to  show  or  feel  the  due  attention  or  sympathy.  And  it  now 
comes  upon  me,  with  some  degree  of  regret  and  self-reproach, 
that  I  too  seldom  testified  the  due  sympathetic  interest  on  this 
subject.  It  was  an  interest  which  she  most  rarely  claimed,  and 
therefore  should  have  been  the  more  spontaneously  given.  It  is 
striking  to  observe  how  a  thing  not  felt  or  thought  of  toward  a 
friend  alive  rises  up  into  a  palpable  reproach,  when  that  friend 
has  gone  beyond  the  reach  of  receiving  friendly  attentions  any 
more.  Not  that  I  am  deeply  accusing  myself  in  this  respect :  I 
loved  and  valued  her  deeply,  cordially,  and  continually,  and  de- 
lighted to  reciprocate  her  devoted  affection ;  but  it  is  strange  to 

•  To  Mrs.  Saunders,  Sept.  29, 1832,  f  To  B  Stokes.  Esq. 
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observe  how  anything  that  was  less  than  the  most  watchful  atten. 
on  to  what  she  suffered  from  constantly  defective  health  can  now 
come  back  to  memory  as  a  cause  of  regret. 

"It  excites  a  pensive  emotion  to  take  back,  just  now,  some 
small  things  which  I  left  in  her  keeping  when  I  set  off  for  Chel- 
tenham ;  and  still  more  so,  to  receive  back  unopened  two  letters 
which  I  wrote  to  her,  of  a  consolatory  nature,  within  the  first 
three  days  that  I  was  at  Stapleton,  Wa  of  which  arrived  here, 
afler  she  had  departed,  but,  therefore,  ceased  to  need  himia^ 
sympathy  and  consolation.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  ever  open 
them. 

** .  .  .  .It  has  been  an  extremely  advantageous  circumstance 
for  my  wife,  and  for  those  who  have  had  the  principal  care  of 
attendance  on  her,  that  the  period  of  her  illness  was  appointed  to 
fall  on  exactly  the  finest,  brightest  and  warmest  part  of  the  year, 
from  May  to  September,  during  which,  besides  the  nights  being 
so  short,  she  had,  and  greatly  enjoyed,  the  exhilaration  of  being 
drawn  out,  about  the  garden  and  the  vicinity,  in  a  Bath  chair, 
admiring  the  flowers,  and  refreshed  by  the  fine  air  and  sunshine, 
which  I  really  believe  she  had  not  enjoyed  so  much  during  seve- 
ral whole  years  before.  Here  too  she  had  the  utmost  advantage 
if  medical  skill  and  care  every  day  and  hour,  and  of  all  manner 
of  afiectionate  attendance  and  accommodation.  On  account  of 
the  girls  especially,  it  is  a  very  favorable  circumstance,  that  her 
decease  took  place  here,  instead  of  at  home,  thus  averting  one 
melancholy  association,  which  would  have  fixed  itself  insepanu 
bly  and  permanently  on  the  place." 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  record  a  spontaneous  and  truly  delicate 
tribute  of  respect  paid  at  this  season  of  sorrow  by  persons  most  of 
whom  had  little  acquaintance  with  the  bereaved  family  beyond 
what  arose  from  having  lived  in  the  same  vicinity ; — a  beautiful 
contrast  to -the  vulgar  curiosity  usually  excited  by  such  events, 
and  to  what  the  heart  of  the  mourner  equally  shrinks  from,  a 
busy,  ostentatious,  garrulous  condolence.  "  The  last  offices  were 
rendered,"  says  Mr.  Foster,*  "  on  Saturday.  I  think  I  expressed 
in  my  last  my  extreme  repugnance  to  a  large  assemblage  of  indif. 
ferent  spectators.  This  feeling  by  some  means  became  known  in 
the  village ;  and  I  have  to  mention  it  as  a  very  singular  mark  of 
delicacy  and  respect,  that  the  inhabitants  all,  with  hardly  an  ex- 

*  To  J.  Easthope,  Esq.,  Bourton,  Sept  17,  1832. 
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ceptioiiy  tteyed  away  ;  to  that,  excepting  the  peracms  wbose  sent 
ces  were  oecessary,  none  but  a  very  few  from  some  distance, 
unapprised  of  the  preventive  consideration,  were  at  the  spot.  I 
shall  charge  Mrs.  Stenson  to  find  means  to  make  it  known  that 
the  people  have  my  acknowledgments  for  this  unexpected  kind- 


On  Foster's  return  to  Stapleton,  he  wrote  immediately  to  Mr. 
Hill,  with  whom  his.  friendship  had  acquired  a  deeper  and  melan- 
choly interest,  from  the  striking  coincidences  in  their  domestic 
trials.  <<  I  have  returned  hiikery^  he  says,  <<  but  have  an  utter 
repugnance  to  say,  returned  home ;  that  name  is  applicable  no 
longer.  You  may  be  sure  I  am  grateful  for  your  kind  sympathy 
and  suggestions  of  consolation ;  not  the  less  so  for  its  being  too  true, 
that  there  is  a  weight  on  the  heart  which  the  most  friendly  human 
hand  cannot  remove.  The  melancholy  fact  is,  that  my  bebved, 
inestimable  companion  has  left  me.  It  comes  upon  me — ^in  evi- 
dence, how  varied  and  sad !  and  yet,  for  a  moment,  sometimes  1 
feel  as  if  I  could  not  realize  it  as  true.  There  is  something  that 
seems  to  say,  Can  it  be  that  I  shall  see  her  no  more — ^that  I  shall 
•till,  one  day  after  another,  find  she  is  not  here,  that  her  affec- 
tionate voice  and  look  will  never  accost  me  ;  the  kind  grasp  of 
her  hand  never  more  be  felt ;.  that  when  I  would  be  glad  to  con- 
sult her,  make  an  observation  to  her,  address  to  her  some  expres- 
sion of  love,  call  her  <^  my  dear  wife,"  as  I  have  done  so  many 
thousand  times,  it  will  be  in  vain,  she  is  not  here  1  Several  times, 
a  considerable  number — even  since  I  followed  her  to  the  tomb,  a 
momentary  suggestion  of  thpught  has  been,  as  one  and  another 
circumstance  has  occurred,  *'  I  will  tell  Maria  of  this."  'Even 
this  very  day,  when  I  parted  with  Dr.  Stenson,  who  out  of  pure 
kindness  accompanied  me  a  long  stage  oa  the  road,  there  was 
actually  for  a  transient  instant  a  lapse  of  mind  into  the  idea  of 
telling  her  how  very  kind  he  had  been.  1  have  not  suffered,  nor 
expect  to  feel  any  overwhelming  emotions,  any  violent  excesses  of 
grief;  what  I  expect  to  feel  is,  a  long  repetition  of  pensive  moni- 
tions of  my  irreparable  loss ;  that  the  painful  truth  will  speak 
itself  to  me  again,  and  still  again,  in  long  succession,  often  in  soli- 
tary reflection  (in  which  I  feel  the  most),  and  often  as  objects 
ocmie  in  my  sight,  or  circumstances  arise,  which  have  some  asso- 
cifi^tion  with  her  who  is  gone.  The  things  which  belonged  to  her 
with  a  personal  appropriation ;  things  which  she  used  or  particu- 
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lariy  valued ;  things  which  she  had  given  me^  or  I  had  given  her ; 
her  letters  or  my  own  to  her ;  the  comer  of  the  chamber  where  I 
know  she  used  to  pray ;  her  absence — unalterable  absence — at 
the  hour  of  family  worship,  of  social  reading,  of  the  domestic  ta. 
ble  ;  her  no  more  being  in  her  place  to  receive  me  on  my  return 
home  from  occasional  absence ;  the  thought  of  what  she  would 
have  said,  or  how  she  would  have  acted,  on  subjects  or  occasions 
that  come  in  question ;  the  remembrance  how  she  did  speak  or  act 
in  similar  instances ; — all  such  things  as  these  will  renew  the 
pensive  emotions,  and  tell  me  still  again  what  I  have  lost, — ^what 
that  was,  and  how  great  its  value,  which  the  sovereign  Disposer 
has  in  his  unerring  wisdom  taken  away.  Yes,  it  is  He  that  has 
taken  away  what  it  was^fle  that  gave  me,  and  what  was  so  dear 
and  valuable  to  me ;  and  I  would  not,  I  think  I  do  not,  rebel 
against  his  dispensation ;  I  would  not  even  repine  or  complain 
beyond  that  degree  which  he  will  regard  with  a  merciful  compas- 
sion. I  should,  and  would  be,  thankful  for  having  been  indulged 
with  the  possession  so  long.  Certainly,  neither  of  us  would,  if 
such  an  exception  might  be  made  to  an  eternal  law,  recall  our 
dear  departed  companions  from  their  possession  of  that  triumph 
over  sin,  and  sorrow,  and  death,  to  which  they  have  been  exalted. 
However  great  our  deprivation,  how  transcendently  greater  is 
their  advancement  in  the  condition  of  existence  !  And  we  should 
be  unworthy  to  be  loved  by  them  still,  as  I  trust  that  even  at  this 
very  hour  we  are,  if  we  could  for  a  moment  entertain  such  a 
wish. 

..."  I  do  hope,  that  through  the  mercy  of  the  Father  of 
spirits,  even  this  loss  shall  be  turned  to  gain  to  myself  and  the 
children,  the  care  of  whom  now  devolves  on  me  in  a  much  greater 
degree  than  heretofore.  I  hope  that  the  solemn  and  affectionate 
thought  of  her  who  is  gone  from  us,  will,  for  each  of  us,  give  a 
powerful  reinforcement  to  every  admonition  and  persuasion  of  re- 
ligion ;  that  the  aspiration,— May  we  meet  her  again,  where  friends 
will  part  no  more,'  will  often  be  an  affecting  motive  to  follow  in 
the  path  by  which  she  has  gone  to  immortal  happiness.  What  an 
inestimable  advantage  it  is  for  the  effect  of  instruction  to  her 
daughters  ;  that  she  can,  with  perfect  confidence,  be  cited  to  them ; 
and  recalled  by  their  own  thoughts,  as  a  nearly  faultless  pattern, 
in  both  judgment  and  conduct.  Her  intellect  was  strong  and  dis- 
ciplined, her  course  of  action  was  invariably  conscientious  in  the 
highest  degree ;  her  pietv  was  deep  and  reflective,  bearing,  how- 
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erer,  Teiy  miich  fiom  this  reflectiveneflB  itself^  a  somewhat  inord 
melancholy  tinge  than  I  would  desire  for  her  daughters.  In 
thinking  of  them,  I  wUl  not  dwell  on  the  consideration, — ^how  dif- 
ferent  to  their  juvenile  feelings,  after  a  while,  will  be  this  loss, 
firom  what  it  must  continue  to  be  to  mine.  May  God  enable  us, 
my  dear  friend,  with  ever  increasmg  force  of  faith,  to  commit 
ourselves  and  our  children  to  his  mercy  and  his  power." 

In  the  summer  of  1833  Mr.  Foster  made  a  second  excursion  into 
North  Wales.  Previously,  however,  he  sufiered  another  painful  ' 
loss  in  the  removal  of  Mr.  Anderson,  with  whom  (though  their 
acquaintance  was  of  comparatively  recent  date)  he  was  on  terms, 
as  has  been  already  noticed,  of  most  cordial  intimacy,  and  whose 
abilities  and  character  he  held  in  very  high  esteem.  "  I  expect  to 
set  off  for  Worcester,"  he  says,*  "  on  the  expedition  to  North 
Wales  to-morrow  evening,  and  shall  be  absent,  I  am  afraid,  not 
less  than  about  four  weeks.  I  have  little  spirit  or  inclination  for 
such  an  adventure ;  but  ever  since  the  former  one  (just  twenty. 
one  years  back !)  there  has  been  an  understanding  between  friend 
Stokes  and  me,  that  some  time  or  other,  if  life  continued,  we  were 
to  do  the  same  thing  once  more  ;  and  lately  he  wrote  to  me,  that 
there  occurred,  just  now,  a  more  favorable  opprtunity,  with 
respect  to  the  mode  of  conveyance,  than  he  could  expect ;  and 
that,  as  we  were  growing  old,  the  thing  must  be  *^  soon  or  never." 
I  consented  ;  not  without  a  wish,  that  it  could  rather  have  been 
left  to  the  uncertainties  of  another  year. 

"  I  may  well  say  *  uncertainties,' — for  how  little,  at  this  time 
last  year,  did  I  anticipate,  that  in  less  than  twelve  short  months 
more,  that  most  valuable  friend,  Anderson,  would  be  in  his  grave ! 
His  health  was  habitually  not  good ;  but  such  common  things  as 
head-aches,  and  disorders  of  the  stomach,  are  not  held  to  be  omens 
of  a  man's  not  living  to  complete  his  forty-ninth  year.  Till  very 
near  the  end  there  was  not,  that  1  know  of,  any  suspicion  of  disorder 
decidedly  organic  ;  but  the  post  mortem  examination  disclosed  an 
inveterate  disease  of  the  omeniumy  and  a  morbid  state  of  the  liver,  of 
which  latter,  indeed,  there  was  some  previous  evidence  within  the 
last  few  weeks.  Though  a  severe  attack  of  the  influenza  was  deemed 
to  have  accelerated  the  mortal  process.  Dr.  Prichard  pronounced, 
after  the  examination,  that  the  inveterate  disease  would,  in  no 
long  time,  have  been  mortal.  He  (Anderson)  was  over  here  only 
ten  days  before  his  death ;  refused  the  offer  of  a  friend,  who 

•  To  the  Rev.  Josiah  HiU,  June  27, 1833. 
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brought  him  ia  a  fly^  to  procure  another  for  his  return,  but  suf- 
fered much  in  walking  home ;  and,  from  that  time  (though  for 
several  days  he  had  the  students  to  attend  him  at  his  own  house), 
e  rapidly  sunk,  with  little  pain,  however,  into  a  state  of  utter  de- 
bility and  prostration.  When  1  saw  him  the  day  before  his  death, 
he  could  not  speak  much  above  a  whisper.  Dr.  P.,  who  came 
while  I  was  with  him,  said  there  were  some  indications  more 
favorable  than  on  the  preceding  day,  but  whether  he  retained  any 
hope  of  the  patient's  continued  amendment  I  do  not  know ;  Ander- 
son himself  did  not  show  any  consciousness  that  he  was  past  re- 
covery to  the  last,  I  was  told.  His  mind  was  uniformly  tranquil, 
and  the  attendants  said  he  retained  his  faculties  till  within  two  * 
hours  of  the  end,  during  which  he  was  so  gradually  and  quietly 
sinking,  that  it  was  hardly  perceptible  when  he  actually  expired. 
I^r.  P.  attended  him  most  assiduously,  with  all  the  kind  anxiety 
of  an  affectionate  friend. 

"  Every  friend  sympathizes  with  the  family ;    but  the  great 
irreparable  loss  is  to  the  Academy,  which  his  able  and  indefatiga- 
ble exertions  had  .contributed  to  render,  beyond  all  comparison, 
more  efficient  to  its  object  than  it  has  ever  been  before  at  any 
time  since  its  institution.     I  have  no  doubt,  that  during  the  time 
of  his  tutorship,  the  young  men  have  made  more  real  improve- 
nient  (the  measure  and  manner  of  acquirement  being  taken  into 
account)  in  one  year,  than  they  usually  did  before  in  four,  or  cer- 
tainly in  three.     He  assisted  and  excited  their  minds  in  other 
ways,  in  every  way,  as  well  as  in  the  bare  specific  business  of 
learning ;  and  never  spared  himself  any  labor  by  which  he  could 
hope  to  benefit  them.     He  had  a  strong  and  sagacious  intellect, 
and  the  extent  of  his  acquirements  was  quite  wonderful,  especially 
considering  that  he  had  had  but  very  slender  advantages  in  his 
early  life.     He  possessed  a  genuine,  habitual,  and  rational  piety  ; 
and  was  very  benevolent,  in  spite  of  a  certain  acerbity  and  some- 
times roughness  of  manner,  which  made  some  people  afraid  of 
him,  and  others  not  to  like  him.     The  sense  of  his  worth,  how- 
ever, had  progressively  gained  ground,  though  but  few  compara- 
tively, even  to  the  last,  wereftUly  apprised  of  it."* 

•  The  Rev.  William  Anderson  was  born  October  18,  1784,  at  Durno,  in 
the  parish  of  Garioch,  Aberdeenshire;  his  parents  were  pious  members  of 
the  church  of  Scotland.  For  several  years  he  was  first  a  scholar,  and  then 
a  teacher  in  a  sabbath  evehinff-school  at  Aberdeen.  When  scarcely  seven- 
teen he  became  a  member  of  the  Independent  Church  meeting  in  George 
Street.  Two  years  later  he  adopted  antipaedobaptist  views,  and  was  bap- 
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In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stokes,  who  had  requested  Foster  to  commit 
to  writing  his  recollections  of  their  journey  in  the  principality,  he 
Bays,  "  As  to  any  sketches  of  our  long  and  delightful  tour  I  have 
entirely  failed.  I  found  it  in  vain  to  call  on  my  memory  to  fill 
up,  in  even  the  most  meagre  manner,  what  was  very  little  more 
than  a  mere  marking  of  the  names  of  the  successive  places  that 
distinguished  our  stages.  That  most  excellent  tactic  of  our  cap- 
tain to  have  us  off  always  in  the  early  morning,  gave  no  time 
for  memoranda  in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  and  at  the  end  of  it 
one  was  fit  for  nothing  but  to  go  to  sleep.  It  was  truly  a  fine  and 
luxurious  excursion.  In  a  favorable  hour  for  recalling  the  dis- 
tant and  the  past,  one  can  bring  to  the  *  mind's  eye  '  many  spec- 
tacles and  forms  of  sublimity  and  beauty,  among  the  latter  never 
forgetting  the  millions  of  fox-gloves,  honey-suckles,  and  wild- 
roses.     These  have  bloomed  on  my  imagination  ever  since 

Taken  altogether,  the  tour  was.  a  vastly  gratifying  adventure ; 
portions  and  scenes  of  it,  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another, 
return  on  my  imagination  with  a  very  pleasing  interest.  It  com- 
bined many  circumstances  and  advantages  which  can  very  rarely 
come  so  fortunately  together.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  the  less 
interesting  to  me  for  the  thought  which  was  often  suggested  in 
the  striking  or  beautiful  situations,  <  I  shall  see  this  no  more.' 
There  was  another  pensive  sentiment  in.  regard  to  my  return 
home  ;  it  was  no  longer  home  in  the  same  sense  as  it  had  been 
on  the  return  from  absences  and  excursions  in  former  years.  If 
I  was  to  see  no  more  the  interesting  objects  beheld  in  the  journey, 
I  was  also  to  see  no  more  the  person  who  was  always  before 
ready  to  receive  me  with  an  affectionate  welcome.  She  was  gone 
to  behold  scenes,  how  amazingly  different  from  all  that  we  were 
contemplating !  But  we  also,  my  dear  friend,  are  going  fast  on 
our  way  in  the  same  journey,  toward  the  same  mysterious  re- 

tized  in  the  river  Don  by  the  Rev.  T.  Edmonds,  since  of  Cambridge,  who 
was  then  a  student  at  the  University.  In  February,  1804,  he  removed  to 
London,  and  in  the  following  year  entered  the  Bristol  Baptist  College, 
where  he  continued  till  the  close  of  1808.  After  leaving  Bristol,  he 
preached  for  some  time  at  Devonport,  then  at  Kislingbury,  near  Northamp- 
ton ;  and  in  1809  settled  at  Dunstable,  where  he  remained  sixteen  years, 
till  his  removal  to  Bristol  in  1825.  While  at  Dunstable,  in  addition  to  his 
pastoral  duties,  he  contributed  several  articles  to  the  Eclectic  Review, 
wrote  a  **  History  of  the  Russian  Empire,"  and  republished,  w^ith  notes  and 
a  second  part,  an  extract  from  Jeremy  Taylor's  "  Liberty  of  Prophesying," 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Baptists  Justified."  For  a  very  able  and  interest- 
ing sketch  of  Mr.  Anderson's  life  and  character,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a 
memoir  inserted  in  the  Baptist  Magazine,  Oct.  and  Nov.,  1833. 
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gions.  What  a  different  kind  and  degree  of  emotion,  surprise, 
amazement,  awaits  us  there,  from  all  that  we  have  ever  felt  in 
the  view  of  these  terrestrial  scenes !" 

Information  reached  Mr.  Foster  on  his  return  from  Wales  of 
another  approaching  bereavement,  which  must  have  affected  him 
more  deeply  than  any  save  that  one,  a  sense  of  which  never  left 
him  even  in  his  most  cheerful  and  social  moments.  "  Our  old 
and  most  excellent  friend  Hughes,"  he  says  to  Mr.  Coles,*  "  is 
still  lingering  on  the  very  verge — and  with  what  a  happy  pros- 
pect beyond  !  To-day  I  received  from  him  a  message  conveyed 
in  a  note  from  his  son  to  Mr.  Cottle,  expressing  a  wish  to  hear 
from  me  once  more,  a  last  expression  of  the  friendship  of  forty 
years.  I  shall  write  this  final  adieu  as  to  this  world  with  very 
pensive  feelings,  but  with  congratulation  on  both  his  retrospect 
and  his  prospect.  He  has  been  eminently  faithful  in  the  great 
Master's  service.  How  striking  to  consider  what  our  valued 
friends,  one  after  another,  are  gone  to  see  and  are  going  to  see  ! 
And  oh  !  what  is  that  scene,  that  manner,  that  felicity  of  exist- 
ence, which  some  of  them  now  possess,  and  this  one  friend  more 
is,  at  the  utmost,  but  a  few  short  weeks  at  a  distance  from  ?  .  .  • 
It  is  a  strikingly  sensible,  specific,  and  attractive  point  of  relation 
to  the  other  world,  that  we  acquire  by  the  fact  that  some  of  those 
are  there  whom  we  have  valued  and  loved  so  recently  here. 

"  At  your  age  (though  a  number  of  years  beyond  that  of  Mr. 
Anderson)  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  very  considerable  tract  of  time 
remains  for  useful  service.  At  mine  any  probable  calculation 
becomes  reduced  to  a  very  narrow  space.  But  for  having  looked 
to  see  the  day  of  the  month  in  order  to  date  this  letter,  the  day 
would  have  passed  off  without  my  being  aware  that  it  is  the  day 
that  completes  my  sixty-third  year,  what  is  denominated  the  grand 
climacteric.  I  deeply  deplore  not  having  lived  to  worthier  pur- 
pose, both  for  myself  and  others  ;  and  earnestly  hope  and  pray 
that  whatever  of  life  remains  may  be  employed  much  more  faith- 
ftilly  to  the  great  end  of  existence-  But  with  this  self-condemn- 
ing review,  and  with  nothing  but  an  uncertain  and  possibly  small 
remainder  of  life  in  prospect,  how  emphatically  oppressive  would 
be  the  conscious  situation,  if  there  were  not  that  great  propitia- 
tion, that  redeeming  sacrifice,  to  rest  upon  for  pardon  and  final 
safety." 

The  deeply  pensive  impression  made  on  Foster's  mind  by  his 

•  Sept.  17,  1S33.     Mr.  Hughes  died  Oct.  3. 
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great  domestic  bereavement,  and  the  removal  of  Hall  and  Ander- 
son, 90  soon  to  be  followed  by  that  of  Hughes,  was  prolonged  by 
another  similar  event,  one  not  involving,  it  is  true,  a  dissolution 
of  intimiite  frit^ndship  or  even  of  long  acquaintance,  but  yet  fitted, 
from  the  juncture  at  which  it  happened,  and  the  interesting  cha- 
racter an(<  position  of  the  individual,  to  excite  no  ordinary  emo- 
tion.  **  The  most  remarkable  thing  of  late,"  Foster  says,  ia  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Hill  (Oct.  8,  1833),  "  is  the  visit,  so  soon  to  end  in 
the  death,  in  the  house  behind  our  garden,  of  the  Rajah  Rammo- 
hunroy  (the  title  of  Rajah,  of  no  very  defined  import,  was  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  king  of  Delhi,  the- remaining  shadow  of  the 
great  Mogul).  I  had  entertained  a  strong  prepossession  against 
him,  had  no  wish  to  see  him,  but  could  not  avoid  it,  when  he  was 
come  to  the  house  of  our  young  landlady,  Miss  Castle. 

"  My  prejudice  could  not  hold  out  half  an  hour  after  being  in 
his  coinpany.  He  was  a  very  pleasing  and  interesting  man  ;  in- 
telligent, and  largely  informed,  I  need  not  say — but  unaffected, 
friendly,  and,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  polite.  I  passed  two 
evenings  in  Iiis  company,  only,  however,  as  an  unit  in  large  par- 
ties ;  the  latter  time,  however,  in  particular  and  direct  conversa- 
tion with  him,  concerning  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Indian 
philosophers,  the  jwlitical,  civil,  and  moral  state  of  the  Hindoos. 
In  the  former  instance,  when  the  after-dinner  company  consisted 
of  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  sundry  other  doctors  and  gentlemen, 
churchmen  and  dissenters,  he  was  led  a  little  into  his  own  reli- 
gious history  and  present  opinions.  He  avowed  his  general  be- 
lief in  Christianity  as  attested  by  miracles  (of  which  I  had 
understood  that  he  made  very  light  some  ten  or  a  dozen  years 
since),  but  said  that  the  internal  evidence  had  had  by  much  the 
greatest  force  on  his  mind.  In  so  very  heterogeneous  a  company, 
there  was  no  going  into  any  very  specific  particulars.  Carpen- 
ter, in  whose  company  I  have  since  dined  at  Dr.  Prichard's,  very 
confidently  claims  him  as  one  of  the  "  modern  Unitarian  "  school. 
....  It  may  be  that  he  was  finally  near  about  in  agreement 
with  that  school,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  they  have  any  exact 

knowledge  of  his  opinions Here  he  went    to    several 

churches,  and  to  hear  Jay  on  a  week-day  at  Bridge  Street,  as 
well  as  sometimes  to  Lewin's  Mead,  where  the  family  in  which 
he  was  visiting  constantly  attend.  There  is,  or  a  few  days  since 
there  was,  a  great  perplexity  how  to  dis{)Ose  of  his  remains.* 

•  **  The  knowledge  that  the  Rajah  hadj '  n  various  ways,  manifested  soli- 
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He  had  signified  his  wish  not  to  be  committed  to  any  ecelesiasti* 
caZ  bury ing-ground,  but,  if  it  might  be  so  managed,  deposited  in 
some  quiet  corner  of  the  profane  earth.  His  principal  London 
friend  (a  Mr.  Hare  from  India)  thinks  it  the  most  desirable  that 
he  were  conveyed  to  India.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  short 
illness  (it  was  an  affection  of  the  braii)),  he  was  in  a  state  of 
such  torpor  as  to  be  incapable  of  any  communication.  Dr. 
Prichard,  who  attended  him  during  the  latter  days,  says,  he  did 
not  utter,  while  he  was  with  him,  ten  distinct  sentences.  As  far 
as  I  have  heard  there  was  nothing  said  to  indicate  the  state  ofhis 
mind.  There  were  actions  (of  liis  hands,  &c.)  which  his  own 
attendants  said  were  the  usual  ones  which  accompanied  his  de- 
votional exercises.  To  me,  and  several  of  our  order  of  friends, 
who  were,  the  latter  evening  to  which  I  have  referred  (at  Mrs. 
Cox's)r  in  such  close  and  interesting  conversation  with  him,  then 
apparently  in  perfect  health,  but  then  within  hardly  two  days  of 
the  commencement  of  his  fatal  illness,  it  was  emphatically  strik- 
ing, nine  or  ten  days  after,  to  think  of  him  as  no  longer  in  our  • 
world.  This  event,  together  with  the  almost  sudden  removal  of 
Anderson  (and  if  my  old  friend  from  youth,  Hughes,  be  not 
already  gone,  he  is  on  the  very  last  brink  of  life),  seem  to  press 
on  me,  with  a  tangible  presence,  as  it  were,  of  the  other  world. 
And  then  where  is  she  that  was  with  me  so  lately  ?  so  lately — for 
it  is  amazing  how  rapidly  thirteen  months  have  passed  away— 
where  is  she  ?  and  where  is,  my  dear  friend,  your  beloved  com- 
panion that  was — but  that  mil  be  again  ?  May  Heaven  prepare 
us  to  meet  them  ere-while,  with  ecstatic  joy — joy  to  them,  as  well 
as  to  us ;  for  with  rapturous  emotion,  they  will  welcome,  when 
they  arrive,  those  whom  they  have  left  behind  !".... 

citude  to  preserve  his  caste  with  a  view  both  to  his  usefulness  and  to  the 
security  of  his  property,  and  the  belief  that  it  might  be  endangered  if  he 
were  buried  amon^  other  dead,  or  with  Christian  rites,  operated  to  prevent 
the  interment  of  his  remains  in  any  of  the  usual  cemeteries.  Besides  this, 
the  rajah  had  repeatedly  expressed  the  wish,  that  in  case  of  his  dying  in 
England,  a  small  piece  of  freehold  ground  might  be  purchased  for  his  bury- 
ing place,  and  a  cottage  be  built  on  it  for  the  gratuitous  residence  of  some 
respectable  poor  person  to  take  charge  of  it.  Every  difficulty,  however,  was 
removed  by  the  offer  of  Miss  Castle.  ...  to  appropriate  to  the  object  a  beau- 
tifully adapted  spot,  in  a  shrubbery  near  her  lawn  under  some  fine  elms. 
There  this  revered  and  beloved  person  was  interred  on  the  18th  of  October, 
about  two  P.M.     The  coffin  was  borne  on  men's  shoulders,  without  a  pall, 

and  deposited   in  the  grave,  without  any  ritual,  and  in  silence 

Those  who  followed  him  to  the  grave,  and  sorrowed  there,  were  his  son 
and  two  native  servants,  the  members  of  the  families  of  Stapleton-grove  and 
Bedford-square,  the  guardians  of  Miss  Castle,  and  two  of  her  nearest  rela- 
tives, Mr.  Estlin,  Mr.  Foster  and  Dr.  Jerrard,  together  with  several 
ladies,**  &c, — Dr,  Carpenter's  Discourse,  Appendix^  p.  122.    ^  , 
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The  Serampore  controversy,  in  addition  to  his  domestic  con- 
cerns, so  fully  absorbed  Foster's  attention,  that  for  nearly  nine 
years  he  prepared  nothing  for  the  press,  with  the  exception  of  the 
"  Observations  on  Mr.  Hall  as  a  Preacher,"  and  a  new  edition 
(the  ninth)  of  the  Essays,  after  subjecting  them  to  a  final  revision 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Anderson,  "  the  acute  literary  firiend " 
alluded  to  in  the  preface ;  besides  two  letters  on  the  Church  and 
the  Voluntary  Principle,  which  appeared  in  the  Morning  Chron- 
icle, Oct.  2  and  3,  1834 ;  and  three  letters  on  the  Ballot  in  the 
same  Journal,  April  24,  25,  and  27,  1835. 

In  1837,  when  the  Eclectic  Review  passed  into  the  hands  of 
its  present  editor,  Foster  allowed  his  name  to  stand  in  the  list  of 
contributors,  but  without  pledging  himself  to  more  than  an  occa- 
sional article.  In  writing  to  Dr.  Price  (Feb.  24, 1837),  he  says, 
"  Not  one  of  the  Oxford  Tracts  has  come  in  my  way.  There  is 
a  dozen  of  the  men  named  in  your  muster-roll,  much  more  quali- 
fied than  I  am,  to  take  account  of  such  a  business.  But  has 
that  little  knot  of  Papists  any  such  hold  on  any  considerable  sec- 
tion of  the  *  religious  public,'  as  fairly  to  call  for  a  dissenting 
proclamation  against  them  ?  In  so  recluse  a  life,  I  have  very  little 
information  about  the  dimensions  in  which  any  religious  or  church 
peculiarity  stands  before  the  public.  I  very  rarely  see  any  of 
the  contemporary  publications  of  any  kind,  in  books  or  periodi- 
cals, with  the  exception  of  the  two  leading  Quarterly  Reviews 

I  am  sorry  to  be  making  this  sort  of  pleading  off.  I  did,  how- 
ever, when  you  were  here,  represent  (I  think  very  expressly) 
that  I  could  not  engage  myself  for  more  than  a  very  inconsidera- 
ble and  unfrequent  quantum  of  service.  If  I  can,  or  rather 
could,  do  anything  in  the  composition  way,  there  are  some  tasks 
for  a  more  permanent  purpose  which  I  ought  to  attempt ;  and 
am  mortified  to  have,  from  year  to  year,  lefl  untouched,  partly 
from  the  miserable  laboriousness  to  me  of  any  sort  of  composi- 
tion, and  partly  from  a  haunting  consciousness  of  incompetence. 

.  .  .  .  "  As  to  reading,  why  one  can  read  little  else  than  the 
newspapers  just  at  present.  I  do  not  know  whereabouts,  on  the 
thermometer,  you  may  be  in  political  concerns ;  if  high,  you 
will  have  exulted  at  the  division  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
I  have  but  just  now  seen  in  the  Morning  Chronicle.*     To  say 

*  Lord  F.  Egerton'9  motion,  for  the  abolition  instead  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Irish  Municipal  Corporations,  which,  after  three  nights*  debate,  was 
rejected  by  328  to  242, 
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Jiat  the  present  crisis  is  most  portentous,  is  no  oonunon-plaoe  ex- 
travagance of  phrase ;  for  evidently  the  consequences  will,  ere 
long,  be  dreadful,  if,  by  the  resistance  of"  the 'execrable  tpry  and 
church  faction,  the  measures  in  favor  of  Ireland  shall  continue 
to  be  frustrated." 

Within  the  period  to  which  this  part  of  the  memoir  relates, 
Foster  was  deprived  of  his  only  brother,  and  of  one  of  his  few 
early  associates.  "  As  to  companions  and  friends  of  early  times," 
he  says,*  "  they  have  almost  all  left  the  world.  My  only  brother 
(the  only  one  who  lived  to  maturity)  died  some  months  since, 
my  junior  by  several  years.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  having  never,  during  all  that  time,  revisited  my 
native  place  in  Yorkshire.  Now  I  probably  never  shall;  for 
the  only  other  person,  with  whom  I  had  maintained  any  commu* 
nication,  Mr.  Fawcett  (son  of  Dr.  Fawcett,  my  old  tutor),  a 
friend  of  my  youth,  of  about  the  same  age,  and  a  very  valuable 
man,  lately  went  the  way  of  all  the  earth.  The  unlooked-for 
intelligence  did  cause  me  a  very  pensive  feeling ;  it  broke  the 
last  link  of  my  connection  with  the  scenes  and  society  of  my 
early  life ;  all  would  be  strange  and  foreign  to  me  if  I  were  to  go 
thither  now ;  very  few  persons  alive  with  whom  I  was  ever  in 
any  sense  acquainted ;  perhaps  not  one  with  whom  it  would  not 
be  mutually  a  difficult  effort  to  retrace  anything  in  person  that 
either  had  ever  seen  before.  The  very  localities,  I  am  told  by 
one  who  has  rather  lately  been  there,  are  strangely  transformed : 
— roads  turned ;  woods  cut  down ;  free  open  tracts  occupied  and 
built  upon ;  romantic  glens,  where  I  had  so  many  solitary  ram- 
bles along  by  their  wild  brooks,  profaned ,  as  I  should  then  have 
called  it,  if  I  could  have  anticipated  such  a  change,  by  manu- 
factories, and  the  swarming,  noisy  activity  of  a  population  of  a 
temperament  infinitely  alien  from  reflective,  pensive,  and  imagi- 
native musings. 

"  It  is  in  vain  to  wonder— on  supposition  those  scenes  had  not 
become  changed,  and  that  I  were  now  to  revisit  them,  and  wan- 
der alone  a  number  of  hours  in  one  or  another  of  them — how  I 
should  feel  now  in  comparison  (if  I  had  remembrance  enough  to 
make  the  comparison)  with  the  feelings  of  those  times.  But  how 
emphatic  would  the  consciousness  be,  that  though  they  were  the 
same,  I  was  prodigiously  changed !  Though  the  feelings  of  the 
early  time  might  have  often  been  pensive,  tinged  with  a  degree 

•  To  the  Rev.  Josiah  Hill,  Feb.  22, 1838. 
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of  melancholy,  still  there  was  the  vital  wbstraiumy  so  to  call  it, 
of  youth  and  anticipation.  An  interval  of  more  than  forty  years 
makes  all  the  dififenrenoe  hetween  the  morning  of  life  and  its 
evening ;  the  mind,  in  the  one  position,  occupied  with  imagina- 
tion,  conjecture,  possibilities,  resolutions,  hopes ; — ^in  the  other, 
looking  hack  to  see  that  visionary  speculation  reduced  to  the  hu- 
mility of  an  experience  and  reality,  in  which  there  is  much  to 
regret  and  much  for  self-reproach ;  and  looking  forward  to  be- 
hold, in  near  approach,  another  future,  of  how  different  an  aspect 
from  that  presented  to  the  youthful  spirit !  Here,  my  friend,  we 
stand,  yourself  at  no  great  distance  behind  me.  What  a  solemn 
and  mighty  difference  it  is,  that  whereas  we  then  beheld  life  be* 
fore  us,  we  now  behold  death.  Oh,  what  cause  for  earnest  care, 
and  strife,  and  supplication  to  heaven;  that  when  the  moment 
comes,  which  every  moment  is  bringing  nearer,  that  we  shall 
have  passed  that  portentous  shade,  and  behold  the  amazing  pros- 
pect beyond  it  opening  upon  us,  it  may  present  itself  under  the 
light  of  the  divine  mercy,  beaming  upon  us  from  Hun  who  has 
the  keys  of  death  and  the  invisible  world." 


LETTERS. 


CLXX.   TO  THE  KEV.   THOMAS  COLES. 

Bourton,  September  13,  1832. 

My  deak  Sir, — ^In  addressing  to  you  a  few  lines  in  relation  to  the 
mournful  scene  in  which  we  are  to  be  indebted  to  your  kindness  on  Sat- 
urday, I  entreat  you  to  let  me  fully  assure  myself  I  will  not  feel  as  if  I 
were  assuming  to  prescribe  to  you  in  your  ministerial  character,  while 
I  just  take  the  liberty  of  saying  what  are  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  all 
the  family  party,  and  emphatically  my  own.  These  wishes  would  be 
that  the  service  might  be  brief,  and  widi  the  least  passible  of  any  personal 
rtferenoes, 

I  am  perfectly  sure  that  the  dear  deceased  would  have  earnestly  de- 
precated any  marked  reference  to  ^;  and  as  to  the  siuvivors,  aU  of 
them,  and  myself  especially — ^I  need  not  say  you  can  perfectly  under- 
stand that  it  is  a  sorrow  that  seeks  privacy,  that  eamestiy  shrinks  from 
public  gaze  and  curiosity. 

But  for  the  consideration  of  what  is  conventionally  regarded  as  due  on 
such  an  occasion,  my  own  preference — ^I  may  say  infinite  preference- 
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would  be  that  it  were  an  office  performed  at  midnight,  in  perfect  silence 
and  with  no  attendance  but  that  of  the  parties  immediately  concerned. 
The  vulgarizing  curiosity,  what  will  be  said  of  the  deceased — ^how  the 
survivors  comport  themselves,  whether  they  appeared  distressed  or 
stdical — which  of  them  the  most  or  least — and  all  the  other  circumstan- 
ces of  the  occasion — are  repugnant  and  irksome  in  the  last  degree. 
Therefore  the  utmost  brevity  and  abstinence  from  personal  references 
that  can  comport  with  what  you  can  feci  the  propriety  of  the  occasion, 
is  what  we  shall  feel  very  grateful  to  you  to  maintain.  In  any  reference 
to  the  relatives,  in  the  address  or  in  the  prayer,  will  you  permit  me  to 
entreat  it  of  your  friendship  not  to  individualize.  Any  distinct  pointed 
reference  to  me  individually — though  I  most  sincerely  believe  that  no 
man  in  the  world  would  do  it  with  more  delicacy  and  kind  appropriate- 
ness than  yourself— would  be  extremely  painful,  so  that  I  should  ear- 
nestly wish  each  sentence  and  each  word  to  be  the  last.  If  you  should 
even  think  this  a  morbid  excess,  yet  let  me  entreat  your  kind  indulgence 
to  the  weakness  :  there  is,  at  any  rate,  no  affectation  in  it 


CLXXI.    TO   THE   BEV.   JOSIAH   HILL 

Bourton,  September  13,  1832 
....  It  has  repeatedly  occurred  to  my  thoughts  there  is  something 
remarkably  parallel  between  your  experience  and  mine.  You  lost  a 
fevorite  son  of  just,  I  tliink,  the  same  age  as  mine,  within  a  short  inter- 
val of  the  same  time.  The  duration  of  my  happy  union  was  nearly 
twenty-five  years ;  must  not  that  have  been  very  nearly  the  same  term 
as  in  your  case  ?  Were  not  you  the  senior  to  your  wife  by  a  few  years  1 
So  was  I.  Mine  departed  at  just  the  age  of  fifty-six — how  near  wai 
that  to  your  wife's  ? — probably  a  few  years  less ; — perhaps,  indeed, 
hardly  fifty.  Even  you  are  approaching  old  age, — ^though  I  suppose 
some  years  short  of  sixty-two.  Both  our  dear  wives  left  us  at  what 
might,  in  a  certain  comparative  sense,  be  called  an  immature  age ; — from 
fifty  to  fifly-six  may  be  so  accounted.  Both  our  wives  suffered  a  pro- 
tracted decline.  Were  not  you  absent  at  the  exact  moment  when 
yours  expired — or  at  least  when  she  could  speak  to  you  no  more  ?  Each 
of  us  has  two  surviving  children.  I  need  not  add,  that  we  both  deeply  loved 
them,  were  beloved  tenderly  by  them — ^have  a  perfect  assurance  they  are 
now  celestially  happy — ^would  not  recall  them  if  we  could — ^hope  to  meet 
them  again  in  eternal  af&ction. 

Do  advert  distivctly  to  each  of  these  conjectures,  when  you  shall  favor 
me  with  a  letter.  I  hope  we  shall  return  to  Stapleton  in  less  than  a 
week.  And  a  letter  received  from  you  there,  as  in  a  comparative  solitude, 
will  be  of  more  value  to  me  than  received  during  the  divers  arrange- 
ments for  moving,  which  will  occupy  the  interval  here,  after  the  last  sad 
transacticMi. 
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CLXIUI.   TO  THE  KEV.   JOHN  FAWCETT. 

October  19,  1832 

My  dear  Friend Kyou  had  been  personally  acquainted  witk 

her  whom  the  sovereign  Disposer,  in  perfect  wisdom  and  goodness  I 
know,  has  taken  from  me,  after  a  happy  union  of  very  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  you  would  have  had  the  most  perfect  evidence  of  the  emi- 
nent value  which  you  ascribe  to  her,  chiefly  on  my  own  constant  testi- 
mony. 

She  was  in  all  respects  eminently  estimable.  Her  intellect  was  of 
superior  order ;  clear,  sagacious,  and  of  extensive  application.  Her  per- 
ception (that  which  belongs  to  taste  and  feeling  rather  than  to  bare  un- 
derstanding) was  exquisitely  just  and  discriminative.  She  was  codsch 
entious  in  all  things ;  and  a  habitual  piety  pervaded  her  thoughts  and 
her  hfe.  But  that  piety  was  of  a  nature  involving  much  that  was  pen- 
sive and  even  painful.  She  constantly  said  that  a  hard  discipline  had 
been  requisite  to  establish  and  maintain  its  predominance  in  her  spirit 
It  was  apt  to  be  invaded  by  gloomy  sentiments  respecting  the  awful 
moral  condition  of  our  nature,  and  the  tremendously  mysterious  economy 
of  the  divine  government  of  this  world.  This  tendency,  existing  in  a 
considerable  degree  frt)m  even  childhood,  was  no  doubt  augmented  by 
her  long  ill  health.  The  exercise  of  faith  in  the  divine  goodness  was, 
therefore,  often  a  painful  struggle,  requiring  a  resolute  eflbrt  to  repress 
the  propensity  to  wide  and  gloomy  speculation,  and  to  preserve  that  sub- 
missive humility,  which,  however,  she  was  enabled  to  preserve  in  an  ex- 
emplary degree.  She  was  rigorous  of  judging  of  herself,  while  (though 
of  very  fastidious  taste)  candid  in  judging  of  others — ^increasingly  so, 
she  would  say,  the  longer  she  lived,  and  the  more  she  reflected  on  the 
evils  of  her  own  mind.  But  she  has  passed  out  of  this  sphere  of  dark- 
ness, and  now  exults  in  a  final  deliverance  from  all  that  s^cts  the  body 
or  the  mmd 


CLXXIII.   TO   THE   REV.    JOSIAH   HILL. 

October  29,  1832. 
My  dear  Sir, — ....  Your  letter,  like  the  preceding  ones,  is  greatly 
in  sympathy  with  my  own  state  and  feelings.  I  earnestly  hope  there 
will  be  the  same  conformity  in  that  most  important  point  that  you  men- 
tion— ^namely,  a  spiritually  beneficial  result  of  the  painful  visitation ;  and 
I  hope  I  may  say  that  thus  far  it  has  been  so ;  but  am  very  solicitous  it 
may  be  so  in  permanent  continuance,  to  the  very  end  of  life ;  "  solicit- 
ous," I  have  good  reason  to  say,  when  I  recollect,  with  deep  regret,  how 
many  former  admonitions  (but  none  so  impressive  and  afllecting  as  this) 
have  gradually  lost  their  efficacy.  A  certain  conscious  tendency  to  re- 
hgious  inertness  has  sometimes  brought  to  me  the  menacing  suggestion, 
that  I  needed  some  more  solemn  and  striking  measure  of  discipliiie  ftam 
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the  Father  of  spirits  to  rouse  and  impel  me.  I  had  even  sometimes, 
since  my  loved  wife's  decline  in  health  became  more  sensible  and  threat- 
ening, had  the  pensive  thought — *^  Suppose  she  should  be  soon  taken 
from  me — ^how  should  I  feel  that  as  an  admonitory  chastisement  ?  may 
not  that  be  Inflicted  upon  me.  to  bring  me  nearer  to  God  and  heaven ;  to 
excite  me  to  pass  the  residue  of  my  time  with  a  most  constant  earnest 
reference  to  eternity  ?"  That  reverting  to  the  past — Hving  more  in  the 
past — ^which  you  describe  as  your  experience,  is  partly  realized  in  mine, 
and  probably  will  be  more  so.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  backward  to 
the  periods  and  scenes  and  incidents  spread  over  the  long  space  of  the 
more  than  thirty  years  of  our  mutual  attachment ;  a  recollection  vivified 
at  times  by  a  look  into  one  and  another  of  the  five  hundred  and  more 
letters  of  our  correspondence.  But  as  yet,  this  reverting  tendency  is 
often  interfered  with  by  amazement  at  the  present ;  by  a  feeling — ^is  it 
possible  that  the  relation  between  us  is  so  changed,  is  become  so  stupenr 
dously  di^rent  ?  Can  it  be — ^how  is  it — ^what  is  it — ^that  we  are  now  not 
inhabitants  of  the  same  world — ^that  each  has  to  think  of  thejother  as  in 
a  perfectly  difierent  economy  of  existence  ?  Whither  is  she  gone — in 
what  manner  does  she  consciously  realize  to  herself  the  astonishing 
change — ^how  does  she  look  at  herself  as  no  longer  inhabiting  a  mortal 
tabernacle — ^in  what  manner  does  she  recollect  her  state  as  only  a  few 
weeks  since — ^in  what  manner  does  she  think,  and  feel,  and  act,  and 
communicate  with  other  spiritual  beings — ^what  manner  of  vision  has 
she  of  Grod  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world — how  does  she  review  and  esti- 
mate the  course  of  discipline  through  which  she  had  been  prepared  for 
the  happy  state  where  she  finds  herself— in  what  manner  does  she  look 
back  on  deat\  which  she  has  so  recently  passed  through, — and  does  she 
plainly  understand  the  nature  of  a  phenomenon  so  awfully  mysterious  to 
the  view  of  mortals  ?  How  does  she  remember  and  feel  respecting  «s, 
respecting  mef  Is  she  associated  with  the  spirits  of  her  departed  son, 
and  two  children  who  died  in  infancy  ?  Does  she  indulge  with  delight 
a  confident  anticipation  that  we  shall,  after  a  while,  be  added  to  her  so- 
ciety ?  If  she  should  think  of  it  as,  with  respect  to  some  of  us,  many 
years,  possibly,  before  such  an  event,  does  that  appear  a  long  time  in 
prospect,  or  has  she  begun  to  account  of  duration  according  to  the  great 
laws  of  eternity  ?  Earnest  imaginings  and  questionings  like  these  arise 
without  end,  and  still,  still,  there  is  no  answer,  no  revelation.  The 
mind  comes  again  and  again  up  close  to  the  thick  black  veil ;  but  there 
is  no  perforation,  no  glimpse.  She  that  loved  me,  and  I  trust  loves  me 
still,  will  not,  cannot,  must  not,  answer  me.  I  can  only  imagine  her  to 
say,  *'  Come  and  see ;  serve  our  God  so  that  you  shall  come  and  share, 
at  no  distant  time."  One  of  the  most  striking  circumstances  to  my 
thought  and  feeling  is,  that,  in  devotional  exercises,  though  she  comes 
on  my  mind  in  a  more  affecting  manner  than  perhaps  ever,  I  have  no 
longer  to  prayf(/r  her.  By  a  momentary  lapse  of  thought  I  have  been,  I 
think,  several  times  on  the  point  of  falling  into  an  expression  for  her  a« 
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if  Btin  oil  etrth;  and  the  instant  ** No !  no  more  for  her"  has  been  an 
einolion  of  pain,  and  as  it  were  disappointment;  till  the  thought  has 
come,  ^  She  needs  not ;  she  is  now  safe,  beyond  the  sphere  of  mortals  and 
their  dangers  and  wants,  in  the  f)ossession  of  all  that  prayer  implored." 
Even  after  this  consolatory  thought  there  has  been  a  pensive  trace  of 
feeling,  something  like  pain,  that  sympathy,  care  for  her  wel£Eure,  should 
DOW  be  superfluous  to  her  and  finally  extinguished. 

Yon  mentioned  having,  in  your  recollections,  felt  a  degree  of  com- 
punction for  not  having  been  as  sedulous  as  you  now  feel  you  might 
have  been,  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of  your  dear  departed  com- 
panion. .1  believe  I  have  more  cause  for  such  regret,  and  it  invades  me 
sometimes  in  a  painful  degree.  Both  my  beloved  associate  and  myself 
had  the  disadvantage  of  a  naturally  and  habitually  reserved  disposition. 
Mine  had  been  confirmed  such  by  my  having  been  during  all  the  earlier 
part  of  my  fife  very  much  a  solitary  being,  and  during  many  years  a 
kind  of  wanderer  in  the  earth,  under  circumstances  which  could  have  left 
no  youthful  promptitude  to  frank  and  as  it  were  necessary  ingenuousness 
(if  I  had  ever  had  it)  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  when  the  domestic  union 
took  place.  This  caused  a  certain  inaptitude  on  my  part,  to  full  habitual 
communicativeness  on  the  subject  of  religion  as  personally  applied,  and, 
of  consequence,  a  very  great  defect  of  habitual  effort  to  render  such 
religious  aid  as  I  often,  even  then,  felt  that  I  ought,  to  my  dear  com- 
panion. I  have  sometimes  now,  therefore,  a  self-reproachful  reflec- 
tion, which  would  go  into  something  like  a  wish  that  she  could  be  with 
me  again  for  a  while,  in  order  that  I  might  repair  that  great  deficiency 
in  siLch  a  manner  as  her  lass  makes  me  feel  that  I  ought  to  have  been  of 
this  valve  to  her,  That  the  fault  is  now  irreparable,  absolutely  and 
finally  so,  is  at  times  a  very  painful  thought  The  consolation  is  that 
she  had  a  divine  instructor,  and  that  the  great  object  is  accomplished. 
This,  however,  does  not  suppress  the  regret  that  she  does  not,  in  that 
happy  state,  owe  more  to  me.  The  thought  sometimes  arises  in  my  mind, 
in  what  manner,  divested  of  all  mutual  regret,  may  we  revert  to  this  in 
our  communicated  reminiscences  in  that  happy  world,  if,  as  I  earnestly 
hope,  I  shall  meet  her  there  again,  to  be  separated  no  more  ?  There  is 
this  thought  again — "  What  joy  it  will  be  to  her  if  I,  and  if  the  children, 
shall  then  have  to  tell  her  and  prove  to  her,  that  the  sad  event  of  our 
losing  her  has  been  rendered,  by  the  divine  Spirit,  a  powerful  mean  to- 
ward our  better  progress  in  that  piety  which  shall  have  prepared  us  lex 
the  happy  re-union."  .... 


CLXXIV.   TO   SIR   J.    EASTHOPE,   BART. 

Stapleton,  Feb.  8,  1833. 
.     .  .'  For  myself,  when  I  look  at  the  dreadful  array  of  aflfeirs  which 
3iir  legislators  have  before  them,  and  pressing  on  them  close,  and  thick. 
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and  immediate,  I  am  the  reverse  of  langmiie,  whether  I  regard  the 
question  of  power  or  of  xciU,  There  is  that  meet  appalling  state  of  Ire- 
land. I  have  no  degree  of  confidence  that  the  ministry  have  even  the 
wiU  to  adopt  the  bold,  and  radical,  and  comprehensive  measures  which 
alone  could  avail  there.  How  obvious  is  the  necessity  for  some  imperi- 
ous enactment,  to  compel  that  base,  detestable  landed  interest,  to  take 
the  burden  of  the  poor,  instead  of  driving  them  out  to  famish,  beg,  or 
rob,  and  murder,  on  the  highway ;  or  throwing  them  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands on  our  coast,  to  devour  the  means  of  support  to  our  own  popula* 
tion.  It  would  be  a  measure  which  would  first  astound,  but  speedily 
enrage,  the  whole  selfishly  base  proprietary  of  Ireland.  I  have  no  hope 
that  the  ministry  have  the  resolution  for  so  mighty  a  stroke :  and  then 
the  Irish  church.  The  plain  sense  of  the  thing  is,  that  about  two-thirds, 
or  rather  four-fifths  of  it,  ought  to  be  cut  down  at  once,  and  that  propor- 
tion of  the  property  applied  to  national  uses.  But  the  very  notion  of 
such  a  thing  would  be  enough  to  consign       '"  to  one  of  the  wards  in 

St.  Luke's.    And  what  would  say,  if  Lord  Grey  dared  even  to 

whisper  such  a  thing  to  him  ?  And  yet,  unless  some  such  thing  be  done, 
it  is  as  clear  as  noon-day,  that  Ireland  will  continue  a  horrid  scene  of 
distraction  and  misery ;  growing,  month  by  month,  more  ferociously  bar- 
barous, and  to  be  kept  down  by  nothing  but  the  terror  and  occasional 
exploits  of  an  immense  standing  army,  at  the  cost,  too,  of  this  our  own 
tax-consuming  country. 

The  church  reform  in  this  country,  too,  is  to  be  a  marvellous  fine  thing, 
it  seems.  As  an  economical  thing,  a  trade  and  money  concern,  it  may 
be  plentifully  mended  if  the  axe  and  saw^  and  carpenter's  rule,  be  reso- 
lutely applied  (which  I  do  not  expect);  but  as  an  ecclesiastical  institution, 
an  institution  for  religion,  it  is  not  worth  reforming ;  indeed,  cannot  he 
reformed.  Think  of  making  the  clergy — such  a  clergy  as  the  reform- 
project  declares  them  to  be ; — ^think  of  making  them  pious,  zealous,  spi- 
ritual, apostolic,  by  act  of  parliajnenl !  There  is,  for  example,  the  scan- 
dalous amount  of  non-residence ;  this  i*  to  be  corrected  with  a  strong 
hand ;  the  clergy  shall  be  compelled  to  reside ;  what  clergy  shall  be  so 
compelled  ?  why,  the  very  men  whose  non-residence  proved  they  do  not 
care  about  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people;  but  only  force  these 
same  men,  by  a  law,  sadly  against  their  will,  as  the  very  terms  imply, 
ajid  then  they  mil  instantly  become  pious,  faithful,  ajfectioTiate  pastors, — an 
unspeakable  blessing  to  the  people  of  every  parish !  They  will  apply  them- 
selves, with  the  utmost  alacrity  and  assiduity,  to  their  preaching,  pray- 
ing, visiting  the  sick,  &c.,  at  the  very  time  that  they  are  grumbling  and 
cursing  at  not  being  any  longer  allowed  to  promenade  about  Brighton 
or  Cheltenham.  This  most  ridiculous  absurdity  comes  of  that  one  grand 
corruption  of  Christianity — ^tho  state  pretending  to  make  religious 
churches  and  Christian  teachers.  Of  religion  itself,  in  its  own  proper 
essence,  as  a  personal  thing,  infinitely  foreign  to  all  that  legislatures  can 
enact  or  do,  these  people  seem  not  to  have  the  slightest  idea.    To  think 
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cf  some  ten  or  eleven  hundred  senators  (Lords  and  Commons),  sapiently 
deliberating  on  the  clauses  of  a  bill  for  making,  by  force  of  said  MU,  the 
clergy  and  the  people  pious,  spiritual,  conscientious  ! ! — and  all,  but  a 
scantling  of  them,  really  thinking,  that  this  manufacture  can  be  efl^ted 
just  like  any  other  production  of  mechanical  machinery  !  As  a  mere 
matter  of  political  economy,  as  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  emolu- 
ment, as  a  more  commodious  adjustment  of  the  support  of  the  system,  as 
on  afiair  of  decorum  and  better  regulation  in  the  habits  of  the  clergy,— 
in  this  view  of  the  business  something  may  be  done,  and  it  may  be  well 
worth  doing.  In  this  business,  therefore,  let  the  parliamentary  carpen- 
ters work  away ;  but,  alas  for  their  intellects,  if  they  imagine  that  they 
are  creating  religion  in  clergy  or  laity ;  they  will  only  be  putting  the  in- 
stitution in  a  little  more  respectable  trim,  for  awaiting  that  final  demoli- 
tion which  is  coming  on  all  state-religious  establishments. 

The  session  now  opening  will  be  of  immense  interest :  it  is  an  anxions 
and  fearful  question, — ^"  What  will  the  government  have  done  by  this 
day  seven  months  ?" 

But,  my  dear  friend,  how  many  persons,  who  may  now  be  taking  a 
deep  interest  in  this  prospective  speculation,  are  not  to  stay  long  enough 
in  tiiis  world  to  see  that  question  answered  ;  and  how  mach  more  solemn 
a  question  it  is  to  the  individuals  themselves  ? — what  their  state,  their 
feeUngs,  their  views,  will  be  in  a  world  elsewhere.  Few  persons,  at  this 
time  last  year,  could  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the  great  reform  measure, 
and  the  results  to  be  hoped  for  from  it,  than  she  who  was  then  my  wife ; 
but  she  did  not  stay  to  witness  any  of  those  results,  she  was  destined  to 
behold  something  incomparably  more  new,  and  wonderful,  and  delightful, 
than  anything  that  can  come  to  pass  in  this  land  or  on  this  planet ;  but 
how  dark  a  veil  on  the  whole  economy  of  that  other  world  !  my  thoughts 
go  again  and  again,  without  end,  into  the  unanswered  and  unanswerable 
questions : — where  and  what  is  the  region,  what  the  manner  of  existence, 
what  the  visions,  the  emotions,  the  employment,  of  that  other  life ;  and 
what  the  comparison  between  it  and  the  life  and  the  world  from  which 
the  spirit  has  passed  away  ?  The  impatiently  inquiring  thoughts  are  still 
constantly  sent  back  to  this  one  consideration,  that  in  due  time  we  shal. 
ourselves  go  to  see ;  and  who  knows  how  soon  that  time  may  come  ? 
At  my  age  it  cannot,  at  all  events,  be  very  remote ;  and  I  am  incessantly 
admonished  how  fast  the  successive  portions  of  time  are  vanishing.  I  am 
almost  surprised  to  think,  that  it  is  this  day  five  months  since  my  inestima- 
ble companion  left  me ;  and  thus,  my  dear  friend,  what  may  remain  to  us  of 
life  will  rapidly  pass  away ;  our  months,  our  years,  if  years  remain,  will 
each  be  gone  almost  before  we  are  aware  ;  and,  unless  we  become  most 
seriously  and  anxiously  vigilant,  wOkovi  our  having  improved  them  to  the 
great  last  purpose  of  life,  I  am  often  painfully,  and  even  alarmingly,  ad- 
monished of  this  last  most  pressing  consideration ;  and,  I  trust,  my  dear 
friend,  it  will  henceforth  press  on  your  mind  also  with  all  its  force ;  and 
do  not  let  your  unsatis&ctory  remembrances  of  the  past  produce  any 
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despondent  feeling,  while  there  is  every  divine  assistance,  so  faUy  and 
mercifully  oflered  and  promised,  to  sincere  detennination  and  efibrt 
Every  unfavorable  habit  can  be  corrected ;  every  injurious  influence  can 
be  counteracted ;  religion  can  make  us  happy ;  and  I  earnestly  and  con- 
fidently hope  that  it  will 


CLXXV,   TO   THE   REV.   JOSIAH  HILL. 

June  27,  1833. 

....  I  have  left  no  space  of  paper 'for  commenting  on  your  citations 
of  high  authorities  for  my  indoctrination  in  theology,  in  reference  to  the 
oracles  stated  to  have  been  pronounced  by  Watson.  I  never  tliought  of 
questioning  the  fact,  that  many  pious  men  have  had  and  have,  in  respect 
to  their  being  in  a  state  of  acceptance  and  salvation,  a  certain  testimony 
in  feelingy  not  very  definable,  and  (I  would  not  say  independent  of,  but) 
distinguishable  from,  a  deliberate  account  taken  of  evidences,  by  what 
may  be  called  a  sober,  investigating  self-examination;  but  certainly 
there  are  many  genuine  Christians  who  have  not,  to  their  own  conscious- 
ness, this  happy  kind  of  testimony ;  and  inasmuch  as  there  is  here  a  very 
great  and  dangerous  liability  to  ddiLsum,  it  must  surely  be  unwise  and 
pernicious  to  be  insisting  on  this  to  the  neglect  or  exclusion  (as  W.  was 
reported  to  have  done)  of  all  strict  inquisition  into  the  evidences  of  a  de- 
finable, and  so  to  call  it,  tangible  kind.  Have  you  not  seen  cause  to  be- 
lieve, that  in  your  connection  this  has  been,  to  very  many,  a  fatal  mis- 
chief?* 

....  I  am  very  sincerely  sorry  for  the  calamity  of  so  prodigious  a 
loss  as  you  are  sufiering  in  preachers ;  and,  may  I  say,  not  sorry  to  hear, 
that  in  other  respects  your  denomination  is  so  flourishing.  .... 


CLXXVI.    TO   THE   BEV.   JOSIAH   HILL. 

July,  1833. 

My  delay  in  writing  has  been  owing  to  an  inconsiderable 

cause— that  I  would  not  write  till  I  could  mention  that  a  parcel  had  been 

sent  or  was  immediately  to  be  sent  from  here The  thing  to 

be  packed  was  Brucker's  Historia  PhUos&phus,  in  six  quartos,  a 
work  of  established  reputation  and  immense  learning.  A  number 
of  years  since  I  had  it  from  Longman's — a  fool  that  I  was,  at  my 
age,  and  with  fast  failing  sight,  to  think  of  such  a  thing — ^but  it 
was  a  famous  book — a  sort  of  dictionary  of  all  ancient  and  much 
modem  wisdom  (and  folly  too),  and  so,  seeing  it  in  the  catalogue,  I  musi 
send  for  it, — and  that  in  haste  too,  lest  some  other  aspirant  to  wisdom,  a» 

♦  On  this  subject  see  Foster's  Lectures  XIII.    False  grounds  ofsuperi- 
writy  in  holiness,  p.  218,  2d  ed.  and  Rogers'  Life  of  Howe,  pp^495-502. 
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old  and  with  such  feeble  eyes  and  slender  acqmrements,  should  lay  hands 
on  it  before  me.  But  for  Jchn,  voracions  of  knowledge,  and  with  I  bope 
ftt  least  fifty  years  before  him,  it  may  prove  a  useful  repository  to  con- 
sult occasionally.  When  I  had  it,  not  a  sheet  had  ever  been  cut  open ; 
it  is  perfectly  clean,  and  I  took  the  long  trouble  of  giving  every  vdnme 
a  firmer  covering  by  pasting  mill-boards  to  the  sides  within  the  blue 
papers.  Its  disappearance  here  will  a  little  abate  the  vexation  with 
which,  as  I  said  before,  I  sometimes  look  on  these  piles  of  books  which  I 
can  never  use. 

There  is  nothing  to  tell  you  here.  I  hardly  ever  go  into  the  town,  and 
very  seldom  see  any  one  that  inhabits  it.  I  think  that,  literally,  I  have 
spent  but  few  hours  there  for  several  months  past.     There  has  grown 

upon  me  a  kind  of  indisposition  to  see  anybody,  or  to  be  seen I 

shall  be  out  of  date  with  the  few  friends  I  have— or  had — ^in  the  place. 
I  just  stay  with  the  girls,  who  are  good  and  affectionate,  but  cannot  com- 
pensate for  the  companion  that  I  have  lost — ^but  would  not  recall,  if  such 
a  thing  were  permitted  in  the  divine  economy.  The  pensive  sense  of 
that  loss  is  at  some  moments  almost  changed  into  gladness  by  the  thought 
of  what  she  has  gained — and  what  she  has  escaped ;  and  by  a  hope  that 
the  dispensation  will  be  salutary  to  myself,  in  regard  to  the  most  important 
interest.  I  think  it  has  been  so  hitherto  in  some  degree.  It  certainly 
has  been  made  the  cause  of  very  many  pious  emotions,  and  wishes,  and 
penitential  regrets,  and  prayers,  beyond  my  previous  habitude  of  mind. 
I  go  often  into  the  past,  as  you  predicted ;  but  often  the  present  and  the 
future  almost  predominate — ^the  thought  of  her  as  now^  and  the  anticipa- 
tion of  seeing  her  again,  varied  through  innumerable  suggestions, 
imagmings,  and  inquiries.  No  doubt  such  musings  have  often  employed 
your  mind  also.  We  must  remain  in  tliis  darkness,  and  this  dissever- 
ment  yet  a  while,  perhaps  but  a  little  while.  But  oh !  what  joy  to  hope 
that  through  sovereign  mercy  we  shall  regain,  never  more  to  lose,  the 
society  of  our  beloved  departed  companions,  and  with  the  ultimate  addi- 
tion, I  hope,  of  all  those  younger  ones  that  still  remain  with  us.  May 
the  great  Father  of  spirits  take  benignant  charge  of  us  all,  and  grant  us 
all  to  meet  at  length  where  those  who  are  gone  before  us  will  feel 
ecstatic  joy  to  receive  us,  all  redeemed  through  the  merit  of  the  great 
Sacrifice.  Both  ymi  three  and  we  three  have  now  some  aflfecting  rela- 
tions, points  of  interest  and  attraction,  with  the  invisible  world,  more  than 
we  had  a  few  years  since.  I  have  suggested  this  consideration  to  the 
two  children  here.  The  deep  interest  Of  the  subject  has  led  me  to  think 
more,  and  to  read  a  little  more,  concerning  that  mysterious  hades.  How 
strange  that  revelation  itself  has  kept  it  so  completely  veiled.  Many  things 
in  that  economy  probably  could  not  be  made  intelligible  to  us  in  this  onr 
grossly  material  condition ;  but  there  are  many  questions  which  could  be 
distinctly  and  intelligibly  answered.  How  striking  to  consider  that  those 
w:ho  were  so  lately,  with  us,  asking  those  questions  in  vain,  have  now 
the  perfect  experimental  knowledge.    I  can  image  the  very  look  with 
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which  my  departed  Maria  would  Bometiiiies  talk  car  muse  on  this  ralject. 
The  mystery,  the  frufitration  of  our  inquisitiveness,  was  equal  to  us  both. 
What  a  stupendous  difference  now !  And  in  her  present  grand  advalntage 
she  knows  with  what  augmented  interest  of  solemn  and  affectionate 
inquisitiveness  my  thoughts  will  be  still  directed,  and  in  vain,  to  the 
subject.  But  she  knows  why  it  is  proper  that  I  should  for  a  while 
continue  still  in  the  dark^ — should  share  no  par^  of  her  new  and  marvel* 
lous  revelation.  .... 


CLXXVII,   TO   MRS.    ANDERSON. 
rOn  the  death  of  Mr.  Andenoa.] 

Stapleton,  1833. 

Mt  bear  Madam,  ....  I  was  glad  to  hear  you  had  changed  the 
scene  so  far  as  to  pass  some  days  at  Ovem.  The  recollection  of  recent 
monmful  events  very  often  came  on  me  amidst  the  beautiful  and  sublime 
scenes  that  I  have  been  passing  through.  It  appeared  to  me  so  strange 
to  think  that  I  should  not  have  to  tell  of  anything  I  had  seen  to  the 
estimable  friend  with  whom  I  had  so  often  and  so  lately  communicated. 
That  he  was  actually  no  longer  on  earth  seemed  again  and  again  what  I 
could  hardly  realize  as  a  certain  fact.  It  was  a  pensive  thought  that 
there  was  one  important  person  the  less  for  me  to  return  to.  And  the 
loss  came  with  double  force  ajs  being  in  addition  to  the  irretrievable 
absence,  the  final  disappearance,  of  one  other  person,  to  whom  during  a 
former  tour  over  the  same  interesting  tracts  I  expected  to  return  with 
narratives  and  observations  which  now  she  hears  no  more. 

For  you  there  is  a  long  train  of  pensive  remembrances,  reflections, 
and  monitions ;  but  I  trast  the  benign  influences  of  religion  will  both 
soften  the  painful  sentiments  and  render  them  salutary  in  respect  to  the 
highest  interests.  For  myself  I  have  felt  that  some  afliictive  dispensa^ 
tion  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  solemn  admonition.  How  unapt 
we  are  to  send  forward  our  thoughts  into  the  invisible  future  world, 
toward  which  we  are  continually  approaching  nearer !  we  have  now  a 
strong  circumstance  of  attraction  of  our  thoughts  thitherward — a  new 
relation  formed  with  that  world,  by  the  removal  thither,  and  the  dwelling 
there,  of  those  who  were  so  lately  our  habitual  and  beloved  companions 
here 


CLXXVII.   TO   THE   EEV.    JOSEPH   HUGHES. 

Sept.  18, 1833. 
.  «  •  .  The  thought  of  my  dear  and  ever  faithful  friend,  as  now  stand- 
ing at  the  very  verge  of  life,  has  repeatedly  carried  me  back  in  memory 
to  the  period  of  our  youth,  when  more  than  forty  years  we  were  brought 
into  habitual  society,  and  the  cordial  esteem  and  attachment  which  have 
survived  undiminished  through  so  long  a  lapse  of  time  and  so  much 
separation.     Then  we  sometimes  conjectured,  but  in  vain,  what^  might  be 
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the  coarse  appdnted  us  to  ran,  and  how  long,  and  which  nught  fint 
come  to  the  termination.  Now  the  far  greater  part  of  that  unknown 
appointment  has  been  unfolded  and  accomplished.  To  me  a  little  stage 
farther  remains  under  the  darkness ;  you,  my  dear  friend,  have  a  clear 
right  almost  to  the  concluding  point.  And  while  I  feel  the  deepest  pen- 
riveness  in  beholding  where  you  stand,  with  but  a  step  between  you  and 
death,  I  cannot  but  emphatically  congratulate  you.  I  have  often  felt 
great  complacency  in  your  behalf,  in  thinking  of  the  course  through 
which  Providence  has  led  you,— complacency  in  regard  to  the  great 
purpose  of  life,  its  improvement,  its  usefulness,  and  its  discipline  and 
preparation  for  a  better  world.  You  are,  I  am  sure,  grateful  to  the 
sovereign  Disposer  in  the  review  of  it.  You  have  had  the  happmess  of 
&ithfully  and  zealously  performing  a  great  and  good  service,  and  can 
rejoice  to  think  that  your  work  is  accomplished,  with  an  humble  confi- 
dence that  the  Master  will  say,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant," 
while  you  will  gratefully  exult  in  ascribing  all  to  his  own  sovereign 
mercy  in  Jesus  Christ. 

But  oh !  my  dear  friend,  whither  is  it  that  you  are  going  ?  Where  is 
it  that  you  will  be  a  few  short  weeks  or  days  hence.  I  have  affecting 
cause  to  think  and  to  wonder  concerning  that  unseen  world ;  to  desire, 
were  it  permitted  to  mortals,  one  glimpse  of  that  mysterious  economy, 
to  ask  innumerable  questions  to  which  there  is  no  answer — ^what  is  the 
manner  of  existence,— of  employment,— of  society,— of  remembrance,— 
of  anticipation  of  all  the  surrounding  revelations  to  our  departed  friends? 
How  striking  to  think,  that  shey  so  long  and  so  recently  with  me  here,  so 
beloved,  but  now  so  totally  withdrawn  and  absent,  that  she  experimen- 
tally knows  all  that  I  am  in  vain  inquiring ! 

And  a  little  while  hence  you,  my  friend,  will  be  an  object  of  the  same 
solenm  meditations  and  wandering  inquiries.  It  is  most  striking  to  con- 
sider— ^to  realize  the  idea — ^that  you,  to  whom  I  am  writing  these  lines, 
who  continue  yet  among  mortals,  who  are  on  this  side  of  the  awftd  and 
mysterious  veil, — ^that  you  will  be  in  the  midst  of  these  grand  realities, 
beholding  the  marvellous  manifestation,  amazed  and  transported  at  yoor 
new  and  happy  condition  of  existence,  while  your  friends  are  feeling  the 
pensiveness  of  your  absolute  and  final  absence,  and  thinking  how,  but 
just  now,  as  it  were,  you  were  with  them. 

But  we  must  ourselves  follow  you  to  see  what  it  is  that  the  emanci- 
pated spirits  who  have  obtained  their  triumph  over  death  and  all  evil 
through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  find  awaiting  them  in  that  nobler  and 
happier  realm  of  the  great  Master's  empire ;  and  I  hope  that  your  le* 
moval  will  be  to  your  other  friends  and  to  me  a  strong  additional  «cite- 
ment,  under  the  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit,  to  apply  ourselves  with 
more  earnest  zeaJ  to  the  grand  business  of  our  high  calling. 

It  is  a  delightful  thing  to  be  assured,  on  the  authority  of  revelation,  of 
the  perfect  consciousness,  the  intensely  awakened  faculties,  and  all  the 
capacities  and  causes  of  felicity  of  the  faithful  in  that  mysterious,  sepa* 
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rate  irtate ;  and  on  the  same  evidence,  together  with  eveiy  other  rational 
probability,  to  be  confident  of  the  reunion  of  those  who  have  loved  one 
another  and  their  Lord  on  earth.  How  gloomy  beyond  all  expression 
were  a  contrary  anticipation  I  My  friend  feels  in  this  concluding  day 
of  his  sojourn  on  earth  the  infinite  value  of  that  blessed  feith  which 
confides  alone  in  the  great  Sacrifice  for  sin — ^the  sole  medium  of  pardon 
and  reconcilement,  and  the  ground  of  immortal  hope ;  this  has  alwaya 
been  to  you  the  very  vitality  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  it  is  so— it  it 
emphatically  so — ^to  me  also. 

I  trust  you  will  be  mercifully  supported, — the  heart  serene,  and,  if  it 
may  be,  the  bodily  pain  mitigated  during  the  remaining  hours,  and  the 
still  sinking  weakness  of  the  mortal  frame ;  and  I  would  wish  for  yoa 
also,  and  in  compassion  to  the  feelings  of  your  attendant  relatives,  that 
you  may  be  favored  so  far  as  to  have  a  gentle  dismission ;  but  as  to  thi8« 
you  will  humbly  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 

I  know  that  I  shall  partake  of  your  kindest  wishes  and  remembrance 
in  your  prayers, — ^the  few  more  prayers  you  have  yet  to  oflfer  before  you 
go.  When  I  may  follow  you,  and,  I  earnestly  hope,  rejoin  you  in  a  far 
better  world,  must  be  left  to  a  decision  that  cannot  at  the  most  be  very 
remote ;  for  yesterday  completed  my  sixty-third  year,  I  deplore  before 
God  my  not  having  lived  more  devotedly  to  the  grand  purpose ;  and  do 
fervently  desire  the  aid  of  the  good  Spirit,  to  make  whatever  of  my  li& 
may  remain  much  more  efi^tuaUy  true  to  that  purpose  than  all  the  pre- 
.ceding. 

But  you,  my  friend,  have  accomplished  your  business — ^yonr  Lord's 
business  on  earth.    Go,  then,  willing  and  delighted,  at  his  call. 

Here  I  conclude,  with  an  afl^ting  and  solemn  consciousness  that  I 
am  speaking  to  you  for  the  last  time  in  this  world.  Adieu !  then,  my 
ever  dear  and  faithful  friend.  Adieu— for  a  while !  may  I  meet  you  era 
long  where  we  shall  never  more  say  farewell ! 


CLXXIX.   TO   THE   REV.    DR.   CARPENTER**' 

Stapleton,  Oct,  14, 1833. 
Dear  Sir, — ^My  memory  is  so  very  defective  tiiat  I  have  no  doubt 
your  own,  and  that  of  each  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  party  at  Stapleton 
Grove,  will  have  more  faithfully  retained  many  particulars  of  the  con- 
versation with  that  most  interesting  person,  the  Rajah  Rammohunroy. 

*  This  letter  is  taken  from  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Carpenter's  Discourse 
on  the  death  of  the  rajah,  where  it  is  introduced  in  the  following  terms. 
•«  After  I  had  decided  to  print  the  foregoing  Discourse,  I  wrote  the  follow- 
ing note  to  the  Rev.  John  Foster,  whose  religious  sentiments  I  was  well 
aware,  would,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  give  a  superior  sanction  to  hu 
testimony ;  and  whose  uprightness  of  mind,  in  connection  with  his  well 
known  acuteness  of  discernment,  and  the  profound  reflective  character  of 
his  understanding  would,  I  well  knew,  secure  that  testimony^  ready  recep - 
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I  cannot  reooUect  whether  in  replying,  with  promptitnde  and  the  ntmoM 
apparent  frankness,  to  the  respectful  inquiries  concerning  his  religions 
opinions,  he  expressed  in  so  many  exact  words  his  ^  belief  in  the  divine 
authority  of  Christ"  But  it  was  virtually  such  a  declaration  when  he 
avowed,  as  he  did  unequivocally,  his  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
and  in  the  Christian  miracles  generally.  At  the  same  time  he  said  that 
the  internal  evidence  of  Christianity  had  been  the  most  decisive  of  his 
CMiviction.  And  he  gave  his  opinion  with  some  reasons  for  it,  that  the 
miracles  are  not  the  part  of  the  Christian  evidence  the  best  adapted  to 
the  conviction  of  sceptics. 

This  led  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  observe,  that  surely  the  sceptics 
must  admit,  that  if  the  miracles  recorded  were  real  facts,  they  must  be 
irrefragable  of  the  truth  of  what  they  were  wrought  to  attest ;  and  that 
in  so  serious  an  afiair  the  sceptics  are  under  a  solemn  obligation  to 
examine  faithfully  the  evidence  that  they  were  actually  wrought,  which 
if  they  did,  they  would  .find  that  evidence  decisive. 

The  rajah  instantly  assented  to  this ;  but  I  thought  I  perceived  by  his 
manner  that  he  had  a  slight  surmise  that  the  observation  might  possibly 
be  meant  to  bear  on  himself,  with  some  implication  of  a  doubt,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  he  had  said  of  the  inferior  efficacy  of  the  proof  from 
miracles,  whether  he  had  an  entire  conviction  of  the  reality  of  those 
recorded  miracles :  for  he  said  very  pointedly,  that  any  argument  on  that 
subject  was  quite  superfluous  as  to  hiniy  for  that  he  did  believe  in  their 
reality. 

It  was  of  sceptics  generally  that  he  spoke ;  but  I  thought  it  probable ' 
(from  recollecticxi  <^  something  in  one  of  his  writings),  that  he  had 

tion  in  the  judgment  of  all  who  know  how  to  appreciate  him  and  his  writ- 
ings. 

TO  THE  a«V,  JOHK  FOSTER,   STAPLETOIf. 

Great  George  Street,  Oct  12, 1833. 

Dear  Sia, — You  cannot  have  forgotten  the  remarkable  conversation  at 
Stapleton  Grove  on  the  11th  ult,  principally  between  Dr.  Jerrard  and  the 
rajsth,  on  the  subject  of  the  extent  and  reasons  of  the  Christian  belief  of 
the  latter.  May  I  solicit  your  opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  follow- 
ing position — that  the  rajah's  declarations  at  that  time  authorize  the  con- 
viction that  he  believed^m  the  divine  authority  of  Christ,  though  he  rested 
this  belief  on  internal  evidence ;  and  that  he  believed  in  the  resurrectioD 
of  Christ? 

May  I  further  ask,  if  anything  that  passed  elsewhere  in  your  hearing 
threw  any  doubt  into  your  mind  whether  he  believed  in  the  divine  authority 
of  Christ? 

If  you  deem  the  position  correct,  and  answer  the  inquiry  in  the  nega- 
tive, may  I,  to  that  extent,  speak  of  you  as  among  others  at  the  conreni- 
tion  to  which  I  refer  ?    I  am,  &c. 

LAjrr  Carpsntsk. 

To  this  I  received  the  following  reply,  which  must  set  the  question  at 
rest.  For  the  fulness  of  its  statement,  and  for  the  permission  to  emplof 
it,  I  feel  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Foster,  as  will  also  many  other  friends  of 
the  rajah."— i>r.  Carpenter'a  IHecourse  (Appendix  F.),  pp.  82,  83. 
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eipecially  in  his  mind  the  Hindoo  sceptics,  whose  imaginations  have 
been  so  familiarized  with  the  enormous  prodigies  of  the  Brahminical 
mythology,  that,  in  spite  of  their  rejecting  them  as  monstrous  faUes, 
they  retain  an  exaggeration  of  ideas,  an  incapacity  of  apprehending  the 
true  proportions  of  things,  which  will  not  allow  them  to  see  anything 
great  and  impressive  in  the  far  less  prodigious  wonders  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Scriptures  :  besides  this  their  revolt  fh>m  the  belief  of  the 
fabulous  miracles  creates  in  them  a  tendency,  unchecked  by  any  due 
strength  and  discrimination  and  reason,  to  reject  all  others. 

In  the  conversation  with  the  rajah  in  a  party  who  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  meeting  him  in  a  few  days  later,  there  was  not  any  distinct  re- 
ference to  his  religious  opinions.  It  turned  cm  the  moral  pc^tical  state 
and  prospects  of  India ;  and  on  the  elucidation,  at  great  length,  of  certain 
dogmas  of  the  Indian  philosophers. 

If  these  few  sentences  can  be  of  the  smallest  use  to  you,  in  any  state- 
ment you  may  have  to  make  or  maintain  respecting  Uie  rajah's  profes- 
sions on  the  subject  of  religion,  they  are  quite  at  your  service  for  that 
puipose.  Iam,&c.,  J.  Foster. 


CLXXZ.    TO  9CISS  SHBPPARD. 

Jan,  17, 1834. 

Madam, —  ....  While  I  must,  and  without  the  least  afl^tation. 
attribute  to  the  warmth  of  a  youthful  spirit,  certain  friendly  excess  in 
your  estimate  of  what  I  have  endeavored  in  the  way  of  writing,  I  cannot 
but  be  gratified  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  imparting  some  pleasure 
and  some  improvement  to  such  a  mind.  Nor  can  I  be  willing  to  enter- 
tain the  ungracious  anticipation  (according  to  my  own  experience,  in 
regard  to  some  books  and  some  kinds  of  writing),  that  at  some  future 
time,  when  the  youthful  feelings  shall  be  somewhat  cooled,  when  your 
judgment  shall  have  become  more  rigorous,  and  your  taste  more  fastidi- 
ous, you  will  altogether  revolt  from  the  style  of  sentiment  which  has  had 
your  approbation  in  the  juvenile  season.  At  least,  as  far  as  relates  to 
religion,  I  trust  you  will  always  be  substantially  in  agreement  with  the 
principles  and  intention  of  those  pages,  whatever  color  of  sentiment  and 
cast  of  composition  you  may  hereafter  come  to  prefer. 

Do  you  ever,  now  in  your  prime,  look  forward,  through  an  extended 
course  of  years  (which  I  hope  is  reserved  for  you  on  earth),  to  imagine 
what  changes  time  may  work  in  your  feelings  and  tastes  7 

Perhaps  it  is  well  an  animated  young  person  cannot  do  this  success- 
fully. But  in  the  advance  of  life,  and  progress  of  intellectual  and 
moi«l  discipline,  you  will  come  to  feel  that  you  are  on  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent tract  of  existence ;  that  you  are  more  apt  to  descry  faults  and 
make  exceptions ;  that  you  are  more  slow  to  make  a  favorable  judg- 
ment ;  that  your-approbation  (I  mean  not  <^  books  mereV>  but  of  senti- 
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nentB,  language,  characters,  hnman  beingSy  conduct,  almost  e^'erythin^ 
is  more  limited,  more  cautious,  less  complacent;  that  many  pleasing 
things  have  lost  much  of  the  brightness  and  attraction  they  had  in  the 
morning  of  life.  This,  in  a  measure,  at  least,  is  the  inevitable  experi- 
ence of  advancing  life.  It  is  unpleasing,  it  is  grievous,  that  it  should 
be  so.  But  never  mind,  if  the  grand  chief  business  of  life  go  on  well. 
If  there  be  a  maturation  of  judgment,  a  constant  progress  to  a  confirmed 
state  of  wisdom,  excellence,  and  piety,  we  can  a^rd  to  lose  the  vernal 
lazurj  of  Kfe,  obtaining  more,  beyond  comparison,  than  a  compensation 
for  the  loss.  And  besides,  religion  has  an  invaluable  power  of  preserving 
the  animation  of  the  soul,  after  the  other  sources  of  it  become  less  co- 
pious, and  some  of  them  are  dried  up.  An  humble  assurance  of  the 
divine  fiivor,  the  consciousness  of  faithfully  endeavoring  to  serve  God, 
mod  the  prospect  into  immortal  life,  for  which  that  service  is  the  pre- 
paration and  introduction,  will  be  a  spring  of  vital,  and  sometimes  vi\id 
sentiment,  when  life  has'  passed  away  from  its  youthful  animation,  or  is 
declining  into  decay  toward  its  conclusion. 

Nevertheless  I  wrll  congratulate  my  unknown  friend  on  her  youth, 
when  the  mind  and  the  heart  are  in  full  activity,  with  all  the  fresh 
vigor  of  feeling ;  since  I  can  assure  myself  she  is  resolved  to  secure  the 
highest  advantage  of  her  life,  by  the  best  exercise  and  improvement  of 
her  faculties,  and  their  consecration  to  the  noblest  purpose  of  existence. 

I  hardly  know  how  I  have  been  led  into  this  kind  of  observations,  hut 
let  me  assure  you,  they  are  not  meant  as  one  of  the  grave,  cold  lectures, 
of  age  to  youth.  I  wish  you  may,  as  long  as  possible,  retain  the  delight- 
fill  interest  of  that  stage  of  life,  and  may  have  the  least  possible  cause  to 
regret  it  when  it  shall  be  past.  Your  kind  and  too  flattering  reference  to 
tile  pleasure  and  advantage  yon  have  derived  from  my  printed  writings, 
claims  from  me  all  the  cordial  good  wishes  for  your  happiness  in  every 
respect,  With  which  I  am,  madam. 

Very  truly  yours,  J.  Posteb. 


CLXXXI.    TO  JOHN  SUBFPAED,  ESQ. 

Jan.  23,  1834. 

....  There  seems  to  be,  in  the  lingo  of  criticism,  a  certain  facti- 
tious law  or  standard  of  poetry,  by  authority  of  which  the  critic  (or 
would-be  critic)  shall  take  upon  him  to  pronounce — ^"This  is" — or  "thii 
is  not,  poetry"— often,  most  likely,  not  knowing  exactly  what  he  means. 
I  wonder  whether  Lord  Byron  did,  when  he  pronounced,  as  I  have  seen 
him  quoted  somewhere,  that  Cowper's  writings  were  not  poetry. 

But  whatever  poetry  may  really  be  (and  whether  it  be  yet  settled 
among  them  what  it  is,  is  more  than  1  know),  I  can  see  no  manner  of 
reason  why  just  and  interesting  thoughts,  on  any  subject,  but  especially 
a  serious  and  elevated  one,  should  not  be  given  out  in  verse,  if  the  writer 
be  adequately  master  of  that  mode  of  constructing  language.  And  if 
the  Btructore  be  smooth  and  easy  to  read,  and  the  diction  be  perspicnoas, 
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ttfttnral,  and  nncoBtorted,  the  majority  of  readers  would  prefer  to  bavt 
m  imaginative  subject  in  a  poetic  form.  Simplicity,  naturalness  of  dic- 
tion, is  a  grand  merit,  utterly  forfeited  by  many  of  our  aspirants,  both 
in  verse  and  prose,  while  aiming  at  effect,  as  they  call  it,  by  artificial 
trickery,  or  by  a  stately,  stilted  march  of  language.  An  artificial  style 
of  composition  can  please  only  when  it  has  the  exquisite  grace  and 
finish,  and  clear-pointed  thought  of  Pope,  or  the  power  and  dignity  of 
Milton.  One  does  not  forget  Johnson's  observation,  that  Coto's  Soliloquy 
is  an  instance  to  prove,  that  the  most  solemn  and  elevated  thought  may 
be,  in  the  most  impressive  manner,  conveyed  in  language  of  the  utmort 
simplicity. 

....  It  does  always  appear  to  me  very  unaccountable  (among,  in- 
deed, BO  many  other  inexplicable  things),  that  the  state  of  the  soul,  afler 
death,  should  be  so  completely  veiled  from  our  serious  inquisitiveness. 
That  in  some  sense  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be  so,  needs  not  be  said. 
But  is  not  the  sense  in  which  it  is  so,  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  pro- 
per there  should  be  punitive  circumstances,  privations,  and  inflictions,  in 
this  our  sinful  state  ?  For  one  knows  not  how  to  believe,  that  some 
revelation  of  that  next  stage  of  our  existence  would  not  be  more  influ- 
ential to  a  right  procedure  in  this  first,  than  such  an  absolute  uhknowru 
It  is  true,  that  a  profound  darkness,  which  we  know  we  are  destined 
ere  long  to  enter,  and  soon  to  find  ourselves  in  an  ama2dng  light,  is  a 
striking  object  of  contemplation.  But  the  mind  still,  again  and  again, 
&lls  back  from  it,  disappointed  and  nninstructed,  for  want  of  some  de- 
fined forms  of  reality,  to  seize,  retain,  and  permanently  occupy  it  In 
default  of  revelation,  we  have  to  frame  our  conjectures  on  some  principle 
of  analogy  which  is  itself  arbitrary,  and  without  any  means  of  bringing 
Jt  to  the  test  of  reason, 

....  It  is  a  subject  profoundly  interesting  to  myself ;  my  own  ad- 
vance into  the  evening  of  life  is  enough  to  make  it  so ;  and  then  the 
recent  events !  You  have  your  own  special  remembrances,  though,  as  to 
several  of  the  objects,  going  to  a  considerable  time  back.  I  have  one 
most  interesting  recent  object;  and  there  are — ^were — HaU,  Anderson, 
Hughes ;  where,  and  what  are  they  now  ?  at  this  very  instant  how  ex- 
isting, how  employed  ?  ....  I  have  but  just  room  for  kind  remembrances 

to  the  yet  living The  rapid  passing  away  of  life  !    In  looking 

back  last  week,  into  one  of  my  early  letters,  to  her  who  has  left  me,  I 
found  that  it  is  exactly  thirty  years  since  I  became  acquainted  with  you 
and  tliem.    I  am  still,  my  dear  sir. 

Yours,  most  cordially,  J.  Foster. 


CLXXXII.    TO   THE   BEV.    DR.    LEIFCHILD. 

March  15,  1834. 
....  I  passed  some  time  with  him  [Mr.  Hughes]  in  the  Academy, 
ettding  1791, 1792.    We  both  had  all  the  spirit  of  youth,  and  were  very 
voii.  II.  12  ^         , 
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eonMcptiaHy  intiiqate.  Bat  I  then  went  away  to  yarioiu  distances,  and 
did  not  see  him  for  some  years,  nor  exchange  with  him  but  the  fewest 
letters.  I  hardly  know  how  this  happened,  bat  I  was  led  into  widely 
different  associations,  though  hardly  into  any  equally  intimate  friend^p. 
I  sabseqaentiy  passed  some  months  at  Battersea,  chiefly  in  his  house ; 
hot  since  that  period  have  rarely  seen  him,  and  that  only  in  short  snatches 
of  time,  which  occurred  in  his  Bible  Society  journeys.  Nor  was  oar 
correspondence  more  frequent  than  those  brief  interviews.  All  this 
time,  nevertheless,  we  maintained  (I  can  answer  for  myself,  and  I  think 
for  him  also)  a  fixed  sincere  regard  for  each  other,  not  altered  by  time 
or  absence.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  though  invincibly  «.mmM^ 
to  each  other,  we  cQfEered  on  various  points,  and  good-ham<»edly  rated 
each  other  upon  them  when  we  met  This  did  not  at  all  unsettle  the 
firmly  established  mutual  esteem,  whatever  it  might  do  with  the  cony- 
fHaceney  of  an  occasional  short  season  of  intercourse.  But  I  shall  convey 
a  wrong  impression,  if  anything  I  have  suggested  should  seem  to  say  that 
the  friendship  between  us  was  slight.  It  was  firm,  cordial,  unalterable, 
In  spite  of  personal  non-intercourse  and  slight  shades  of  dififerance.    i 

He  had  great  mental  activity,  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  discrim- 
inate perception.  He  had  considerable  ambition  of  intellectual  superiority, 
but  less  I  think  for  any  purpose  of  ostentation  than  for  the  pleasure  of 
mental  liberty  and  power.  He  was  apt,  like  other  young 'men,  to  be 
somewhat  dazzled  by  the  magniloquent  style  in  writing ;  but  at  the  same 
time  always  justly  appreciated  plain,  strong,  good  sense,  whether  in 
books,  sermons,  or  conversation.  A  defect  of  simplicity  and  obvious 
directness  in  his  own  writing  and  preaching,  was,  I  think,  not  a  little 
owing  to  his  admiration  at  the  time  in  question  (and  I  suppose  an  earlier 
one)  of  certain  writers  of  the  eloquent  class  whose  style  was  somewhat 
stilted— too  artificial  and  rhetorical.  His  preaching,  as  a  young  man, 
was  often  very  animated,  rather  unmethodical  and  diffiise,  and  extremely 
rapid;  in  this  last  respect  in  perfect  contrast  to  his  pulpit  exercises 
towards  the  close  of  life.  His  temperament  was  what  is  called  mer- 
curial ;  lively,  hasty,  earnest,  versatile,  and  variable.  He  was  kind  and 
candid,  yielding  the  sympathies  of  friendship,  warm  in  its  feelings,  and 
prompt  in  its  appropriate  offices;  free  from  acrimonious  and  resentfol 
feelings,  and  from  tiiose  minor  perversities  of  temper  or  whim,  which, 
without  being  regarded  aa  great  &ult8,  are  very  annoying  in  social  life. 
There  is  nothing  I  retain  a  stronger  impressicm  of,  than  the  proofe  he 
habitually  manifested  of  a  sincere  and  firmly  established  piety,  which  so 
attempered  his  youthful  vivacity  as  to  restrain  it  in  its  gayest  indulgences 
and  sallies  from  degenerating  into  an  irreligious  or  in  any  other  way 
o^nsive  levity.  I  can  remember  that  in  hours  when  we  gave  the 
greatest  social  indulgence  to  our  youthful  spirits,  he  would  fiiU  on 
serious  observations  and  reflections,  in  the  unforced  and  easy  manner 
which  indicated  the  prevalence  of  serious  interest  in  his  mind.  The 
nold  which  the  great  and  vital  principles  of  religion  had  upon  him  was 
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not  slackened  by  his  indecision,  his  incompleteneBS  of  theological  tfi^teoki 
respecting  secondary  points  of  doctrine.  His  public  discourses  were  too 
little  in  obvious  and  studied  conformity  to  any  established  model  to  be 
acceptable  to  a  considerable  portion  of  his  hearers.  In  addition,  hit 
voice  would  sometimes,  independently  of  his  will  and  almost  of  his 
consciousness,  take  and  retain  through  the  whole  service  a  pitch  above 
its  natural  tone,  necessarily  causing  an  unpleasant  monotony,  which  had 
a  disadvantageous  effect,  as  it  always  must,  for  attraction  and  imprewion. 
But  I  think  that  he  was  oftener  in  possession  of  his  natural  voice 


CLXXXIII.   TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE   MORNING   CHRONICLE. 
[The  Established  Church  and  the  Voluntary  Prineiple.J 

October  2,  1834. 
Sir, — ^As  a  quiet  observer  of  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind  on  tlie 
subject  of  the  established  church,  and  in  respect  especially  to  the  pre- 
dicted consequences  of  its  supposed  downfall,  I  hear  and  see  a  confident 
utterance  of  notions  and  prognostications  which  cause  me  some  degree 
of  wonder,  and  no  small  degree  of  perplexity.  By  the  downfall  of  the 
establishment,  I  mean  not  anything  so  undefined  as  that  for  which  some 
of  the  dissenters  have  petitioned,  and  which  a  certain  small  p<Mtion  of  the 
clergy  are  understood  to  desire ;  without  having  precisely  explained,  or 
perhaps  even  distinctly  conceived,  the  intended  import  of  their  phrase, 
"  Separation  of  the  Church  and  State ;"  but  plainly  a  discontinuance,  a 
dissolution  of  the  church  as  a  national  institution,  by  an  abrogation  of  all 
peculiar  privileges  of  the  clergy,  and  a  transfer  of  the  temporal  property 
of  the  church  to  the  general  service  of  the  nation ;  thus  leaving  the 
whole  weight  of  the  public  ministration  of  religion  to  subside  and  rest 
upon  what  has  come  to  be  denominated  the  voluntary  principle. 

I  am  given  to  understand  (that  is,  if  I  can  or  could)  that  such  an  event 
would  involve  an  extinction,  nearly,  of  the  knowledge  and  observance  of 
Christianity,  followed  by  the  prevalence  of  an  atheistical  recklessness  and 
moral  barbarism :  only  somewhat  qualified,  but  not  rendered  miu^h  less 
noxious,  by  a  blending  in  some  portions  of  the  community  a  wil(^ 
fanaticism.  Assertions  or  assumptions  to  this  effect  have  been  re- 
peatedly made  in  parliament,  in  speeches  elsewhere,  and  in  journals  of 
extensive  circulation  and  influence.  These  are,  it  is  true,  the  vaticina- 
tions of  the  ultra  class  of  seers;  but  many  of  the  advocates  of  the 
establishment  are  holding  a  language  not  very  far  short  of  this,  in  pro- 
claiming the  disastrous  consequences  that  would  follow  on  its  fall. 

In  requesting  admission  for  a  few  sentences  of  inquisitive  comment  on 
this  representation,  I  will  decline  any  reference  to  the  fact  so  often  alleged 
in  argument  by  the  opponents  of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  that  the 
Christian  religion  originally  made  its  way  extensively  in  the  world,  nol 
only  without  the  patronage  of  the  secular  authorities,  but  in  defiance  of 
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their  emnity  and  power.  Nor  will  I  insist  on  the  question,  whether  it  be 
connstent  with  piety  and  reason  to  suppose  that  the  divine  Author  of 
Christianity  should  sufiS^r  that  one  thing,  which  is  transcendently  the 
best  on  earth,  and  the  object  of  his  pecuhar  care,  to  depend  for  its  efSbCr 
tive  existence  on  arrangements  in  the  political  constitution  of  a  nation ; 
insomuch  that,  though  it  have  taken  deep  root  in  the  land,  it  may  be  sub- 
ject to  wither  to  death  under  an  enactment  to  withdraw  from  it  a  certain 
portion  of  secular  privilege  and  emolument.  Passing  by  such  general 
considerations,  let  us  see  what  may  be,  in  this  country  at  this  time,  the 
probabilities  in  favor  of  religion,  supposing  it  to  fidl  off  firom  its  formal 
junction  with  the  state. 

And  first,  I  should  like  to  know,  firom  the  foretellers  of  such  fearful 
consequences  of  the  supposed  event,  what  is  their  real  deUberate  esti- 
mate, in  respect  to  religion  in  the  community,  of  the  dissenters  and  their 
operations.  In  a  survey  of  the  country  there  are  brought  in  our  view 
several  thousand  places  of  public  worship,  raised  at  their  expense,  many 
of  them  large,  many  of  the  smaller  ones  under  the  process,  at  any  given 
time,  of  being  enlarged,  with  the  addition  of  many  new  ones  every  year. 
And  I  believe  a  majority  of  them  are  attended,  by  congregations  which 
may  be  described  as  numerous,  in  proportion  to  their  dimensions  and  the 
population  of  the  neighborhood.  So  that  if  the  dissenters  be  somewhat 
too  sanguine  in  assuming  that  their  numbers  would  already  be  found,  on 
a  census  of  the  whole  country,  fully  equal  to  the  attendants  of  the 
oburches  of  the  establishment  (in  most  of  the  great  towns  tliey  far  ex- 
ceed), there  is  every  probability  that  tlieir  rapid  augmentation  will  very 
soon  bring  them  to  an  equality.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  are  includ- 
ed ;  since  the  church  must,  in  common  sense,  forego  any  pretension  to 
claim  them — till  they  will  submit  their  chapels  to  episcopal  consecration, 
with  its  consequences — ^till  they  deem  episcopal  ordination  indispensa- 
ble, in  substitution  for  the  hierarchical  fiat  of  their  conference,  to  qualify 
their  preachers — and  surrender  their  whole  independent  system  to  be 
extinguished  under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

With  respect  to  the  ministers  of  these  several  thousand  congregations, 
I  do  not  hear  from  any  quarter  a  denial  that  in  general  they  are  zealous 
and  diligent  in  their  vocation — in  very  many  instances  eminently  so. 
Even  the  charges  so  often  made  against  them  of  fanaticism,  enthusi- 
asm, restless  prosel3rtizing,  bold  intrusion,  and  the  like,  convey  an  ac^ 
knowledgment  that  they  are  not  lazy  in  their  work.  If  to  the  number, 
combined  with  the  average  length  of  their  weekly  public  services,  be 
added  the  consideration  that  nearly  the  whole  is  at  the  expense  of  their 
own  mental  exertion,  it  will  appear  that  in  the  proportion  of  public  ex- 
ercise they  very  greatly  exceed  the  generality  of  the  established  clergy. 
And,  if  I  may  believe  testimony  on  all  hands,  in  addition  to  a  rather 
extensive  observation,  what  is  it  that  in  substance  they  press  on  the 
attention  of  the  people,  under  all  the  diversities  of  manner,  and  inequali- 
ties or  defects  of  talent  and  attainment,  but  the  infinite  importance  of 
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their  spiritual  and  eternal  concems ;  with  an  inculcation  of  tboee  prin- 
ciples of  faith  and  practice  wliich  are  indispensable  to  their  final  safety  ? 
thus  aiming  at  what  I  suppose  to  be  the  object  of  the  institution  of  a 
Christian  ministry. 

Notwithstanding  their  dissent  from  the  church,  and  their  sectarian 
differences  among  themselves,  I  believe  it  is  beyond  a]l  dispute  that  a 
very  great  majority  of  them  maintain  a  much  nearer  conformity  in  doc- 
trine to  the  articles  of  the  established  church,  excepting  the  minor,  cere- 
monial, and  merely  ecclesiastical  points,  than  the  majority  of  its  own 
clergy.  I  am  authorized,  also,  to  assert,  with  perfect' confidence,  that 
there  is  very  rarely  in  their  public  ministrations  any  hostile  allusion  to 
the  establishment,  or  anything  said  in  praise,  or  even  in  vindication,  of 
dissent. 

In  the  economy  of  protestant  dissent  there  is  one  distinctive  fact  of 
high  importance,  and  so  nearly  universal  that  the  exception  must  be  very 
small — ^the  requirement  of  persorial  religion  as  essential  in  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  minister ;  I  mean  that  he  be  habitually  and  seriously  intent 
on  the  cultivation  of  piety  in  his  own  mind,  with  a  view  to  his  own  last 
account — ^his  own  final  safety.  In  so  very  numerous  a  class  it  is  inevi- 
table that  there  will  be  admitted  some  false  pretenders,  and  that  there 
will  occur  too  many  lapses  of  human  frailty  in  such  as  are  Twt  hypo- 
crites. But  these  examples  when  exposed  are  branded  with  a  peculiar 
opprobrium,  for  the  very  reason  that  personal  piety  is  in  them  an  avowed 
and  perfectly  understood  sine  qua  rum.  They  must  afibrd  satisfactory 
cause  for  the  people's  believing  them  to  be  such.  I  need  not  ask  you 
whether  there  be  any  existing  ecclesiastical  institution  in  which  evidence 
of  such  a  qualification  is  not  held  indispensable,  is  not  even  brought 
under  question,  as  a  requisite  to  official  competence  for  the  consecrated 
profession. 

Not  to  lengthen  this  statement  till  I  incur  the  suspicion  of  being  a 
partisan,  I  will  but  just  mention  the  great,  I  may  soberly  say  the  pro- 
digious, exertions  of  the  dissenters  in  the  promotion  of  education  among 
the  poor — ^in  local  plans  of  charitable  visitation  and  instruction — and  in 
wider  and  very  costly  schemes  and  combinations  for  the  extension  of 
religion  both  at  home  and  in  foreign  regions.  And  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the 
genuine  Christian  religion  that  they  are  thus  multipljdng  and  extending 
their  activity  to  promote  ?  Any  assertion  or  doubt  set  up  against  the 
affirmative  by  the  supporters  of  the  church,  provided  they  really  believe 
its  authorized  doctrines,  must  fall  before  the  fact,  which  I  re-assert  on 
the  most  extensive  evidence,  that  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
dissenting  ministers  insist  earnestiy  on  what  will  on  all  hands  be  ac- 
knowledged the  most  essential  and  distinctive  in  the  theology  of  that 
church's  articles,  understood  in  their  plain,  unsophisticated  sense,  which 
they  admit,  while  the  more  numerous  proportion  of  the  clergy  evade 
them. 

If,  further,  it  should  be  alleged  against  those  preachers,  that  many  of 
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them  are  grossly  defective  in  mental  cii]tivation-»-4liat,  from  a  deficienl 
education,  their  preaching,  even  though  it  were  right  in  point  of  doctrine, 
is  illiterate,  crude,  and  vulgar,  I  suspect  this  opinion  is  taken  up  on  a 
very  limited  and  unfortunately  directed  observation ;  and,  at  any  rate, 
the  dissenters  in  general  are,  as  1  am  informed,  completely  aware  of  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  a  sound,  intellectual,  and  literary  discipUne  to 
qualify  their  ministers,  and  support  numerous  seminaries  fo^  that  pur- 
pose. 

And  now,  sir,  I  come  to  the  point  in  view.  Seeing  that  the  dissenters 
perform  already  so  very  large  a  proportion  of  whatever  is  done  for  reli- 
gion among  the  people,  I  ask,  in  honest  simplicity,  looking  only  thus  &r, 
how  there  should  be  so  overwhelming  a  ruination  to  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  supposed  event  of  the  fall  of  the  establishment  ?  Is  it  in 
mere  and  temporary  competition  with  the  church,  and  not  from  any  sin- 
cere concern  for  religion  itself,  or  the  welfare  of  the  people,  that  they 
are  prosecuting  all  these  operations,  at  so  immense  a  cost  of  labor  and 
pecuniary  expense ;  so  that,  on  condition  the  church  became  silent,  they 
would  gladly  save  their  toil  and  money,  and  surrender  the  people  to 
ultra  paganism — ^paganism  without  a  God  ?  Instead  of  remitting  their 
exertions,  would  they  not  feel  themselves  called  upon,  if  possible,  to 
double  them  ?  Would  any  one  of  their  meeting-houses  be  shut  up ;  or 
would  not,  instead,  new  ones  be  raised,  in  hitherto  unoccupied  districts, 
with  a  rapidity  even  surpassing  that  which  has,  of  late  years,  excited 
the  surprise  of  every  one  in  the  habit  of  extensively  traversing  the 
country?  Would  their  congregations  forthwith  dwindle,  as  under  a 
pestiferous  blast ;  or  would  they  not  rather  receive  a  great  accession  ci 
attendants,  even  though  it  were  in  virtue  solely  of  that  principle  or  in- 
stinct in  the  human  mind,  that  something  of  the  nature  of  reli^on  is 
indispensable  ?  And  as  to  the  religious  and  moral  ej^ect  of  all  this  on 
the  people,  I  confess,  that  with  every  wish  to  be  impartial,  I  cannot  but 
see  the  influence  of  the  dissenting  ministry  on  those  who  attend  it,  is, 
on  the  average,  at  least,  as  beneficial  as  that  of  the  church  on  its  division 
of  attendants. 

According,  however,  to  some  of  our  augurs,  it  is  not  in  prostration 
and  silence  that  religion  would  perish  on  the  dissolution  of  the  church ; 
for  that  event,  they  tell  us,  would  let  loose,  like  iEolus  with  his  winds, 
a  wild  fanaticism,  to  result  in  a  boundless  confusion  of  all  manaer  of 
fantastic  notions  and  conflicting  sects.  But  does  any  sober  man  believe 
that  the  Establishment  is  actually,  at  present,  of  any  avail  to  restrain 
such  lawless  elements  ?  over  the  dissenters  it  evidently  can  have  no  such 
power ;  they  may,  for  anything  it  can  do,  abuse  their  freedom  into  as 
many  sectarian  follies  as  they  please;  not  the  most  petty  heresiarch 
among  them  ever  thinks  of  asking  its  leave.  If  its  articles  contribute 
anything  to  keep  them  right,  it  is  merely  on  the  strength  of  their  sup- 
posed intrinsic  scriptural  authority,  which  would  remain  just  where  it  is, 
though  the  ecclesiastical  institution  were  abolished ;  and,  let  me  aslci 
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what  power  of  restraining  to  an  uniformity  of  doctrine  is  maintained 
over  even  its  own  members  by  a  church  which  is  suffering  within  itself 
aD  almost  mortal  schism,  in  an  utter  contrariety  of  opinion  on  the  moot 
important  of  its  doctrines,  between  the  larger  portion  of  its  clergy,  and 
that  smaller,  but  increasing  one,  which  is  growing  so  much  in  £fivar 
with  the  people ;  not  to  mention  those  recent  wildest  extravagances  and 
novelties  of  which  the  church  has  had  a  much  greater  share  than  all  the 
dissenting  sects  together. 

Thus  far,  sir,  I  find  no  way  out  of  tliat  "  perplexity  "  which  I  began 
by  confessing  to  you.    But  this  is  only  half  my  difficulty.     I  now  turn 
from  the  dissenters  directly  to  the  church  itself,  in  the  inquiry  after  the 
consequences  of  its  supposed  downfall ;  still  meaning  by  that  term  its 
reduction  to  the  equal  ground  with  the  other  religious  parties,  of  main- 
tauiing  its  ministry  by  the  voluntary  support  of  those  who  approve  it. 
That  event  being  supposed,  what  am  I  to  expect  would  follow  ?    Would 
the  clergy,  thereupon,  all  in  a  body  renounce  their  vocation ;  would  they, 
with  one  consent,  refuse  to  preach?    Would  they,  in  word  and  act, 
declare  that,  since  the  Christian  religion  is  no  longer  established  and 
endowed  as  a  part  of  the  national  constitution,  they  care  nothing  about 
it ;  and  that,  as  to  the  people,  they  are  not  worth  preaching  to  ?     Should 
we  see  one  church,  and  another,  and  another,  shut  up  in  solitary  gloom ;  and 
hear  the  passing  townsman,  or  villager,  or  rustic,  saying,  "  Dr.  —  (or 
Mr.         ),  has  told  us  he  has  no  more  to  say  to  us ;  we  may  go  to  what 
he  calls  the  conventicle,  if  we  like,  or,  if  we  like  it  better,  to  the  ale- 
house ;  and  the  parson  is  off— we  don't  know  whither  ?"    Am  I  seriously 
required  to  believe  the  clergy  so  indifferent  to  the  sacred  calling  to  which 
they  have  been  "  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  to  the  welfere  of  their 
flocks  ?    No,  it  will  perhaps  be  replied,  they  would  be  willing  and  most 
desirous  to  continue  their  ministrations,  but  how  could  they  be  supported 
when  the  income  was  gone  ?    They  could  not  preach  and  starve.    Now 
I  mnst  confess  my  amazement  at  hearing  such  language.     Do  they 
ever  take  one  minute's  trouble  to  think  how  so  numerous  a  dissenting 
mlaistry  can  subsist,  in  communities  who  have  besides,  the  expense  of 
building',  enlarging,  and  keeping  in  repair  their  places  of  worship,  with 
all  the  additionals  of  schools,  &c.,  &c.  ?    Or  have  they  ever  heard  of 
such  a  thing  as  the  Catholic  priesthood  of  Ireland  ?     The  adherents  of 
the  church  possess  the  far  greater  share  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation ;  they 
affirm,  that  they  are  the  vastiy  preponderant  body  in  every  way ;  they 
profess  a  zealous  ^nd  affectionate  attachment  to  the  venerable  institu- 
tion for  its  spirUtud  excellence ;  and  they  have  on  their  side  the  main 
strength  of  the  hereditary  prejudices  of  the  people.    What  then  are  we 
really  to  understand,  that,  in  spite  of  all  this,  a  voluntary  support  of  their 
clergy  is  a  desperate  thing  to  be  calculated  on  or  thought  of  ?    Is  it, 
when  the  truth  is  known,  come  to  this,  that  the  supporters  and  adher- 
ents of  the  church  do  not,  after  all,  care  enough  about  religion,  or  for 
the  Christian  services  of  their  clergy,  to  maintain  a  Christian  ministry 
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in  the  same  maimer  aa  the  dissenters  are  doing  7  Is  that  an  example 
of  pions  liberality  and  zeal  fiir  above  their  imitation  ?  What !  come  to 
them  for  money  in  support  of  their  religion,  and  there's  an  end  of  it ! 
Sacred  in  their  eyes  as  is  their  church,  more  sacred  still  are  their  coffers 
and  their  purses !  But  then  is  it  not  extremely  remarkable,  that  the  dis- 
senting cause  should  have  found  out,  and  drawn  to  itself,  extracted,  as 
it  were,  from  the  community,  just  that  portion  of  it  which  does  care 
enough  about  the  matter,  which  is  willing  to  be  at  the  expense  of  a 
Christian  ministry ;  leaving  the  rest  under  the  imputation,  the  just  im- 
putation, on  the  above  supposition,  as  far  as  I,  in  my  simplicity,  can  see, 
of  setting  a  lower  value  on  their  souls,  or,  at  least,  on  the  means  of  their 
instruction  and  salvation  ? 

I  have  heard  it  alleged,  that  however  it  might  fare  with  the  people  in 
the  towns  and  the  districts,  thickly  inhabited,  the  rural  tracts,  with  a 
scanty  population,  would  be  left  in  a  total  destitution  of  religious  advan- 
tages. Did  the  foretellers  of  this  consequence  ever  traverse  any  consi- 
derable part  of  Wales,  where  they  would  see  an  almost  endless  succession 
of  meeting-houses,  in  tracts  where  a  few  humble-looking  habitations, 
scattered  over  a  wide  neighborhood,  give  immediate  evidence  of  a  thin 
population  and  the  absence  of  wealth  ?  And,  if  I  am  not  much  misin- 
formed, such  proofis  of  the  productive  activity  of  the  "  dissenting  inter- 
est," as  it  is  called,  have  begun  to  appear  in  scores,  or  rather  hundreds, 
of  the  thinly-inhabited  districts  of  England  ?  a  representation  confirmed 
by  the  frequent  complaints  of  clergymen  in  such  localities,  that  their 
parishes  are  becoming  deformed  by  such  spectacles — ^**  nuisances,"  in  the 
language  of  some  of  them ;  ^  schism-shops"  is  the  denomination  I  have 
oftenest  heard.  The  means  for  raising  these  edifices  have  been  contri- 
buted by  the  liberality  of  dissenting  communities  at  a  distance,  for  the 
most  part,  from  the  places  themselves.  And,  according  to  my  informa- 
tion, the  religious  services,  in  many  of  them,  are  kept  up  gratuitously,  in 
consideration  of  the  poverty  of  the  rural  attendants,  by  the  extra  labors 
of  ministers  in  the  nearest  situations,  assisted  by  zealous  and  intelligent 
reli^ous  laymen,  possessing  and  cultivating  a  faculty  for  public  speak- 
ing. 

Now,  after  such  statements,  can  I  hear  without  mightily  marvelling, 
that  on  supposition  that  the  church,  as  an  endowed  establishment, 
were  to  fall,  the  whole  resources  of  its  present  immense  community,  the 
combination  and  co-operation  of  all  their  opulence,  education,  and  reli- 
gious zeal — ^their  myriad  of  accomplished  clergymen's  (not  a  few  of 
them,  by-the-bye,  men  of  independent  property)  ascendency  in  many 
ways  over  the  minds  of  the  people — and  their  possession  of  all  the 
churches,  clear  of  that  incumbrance  of  debt,  which  I  am  told  lies  heavy 
on  many  of  the  dissenting  meeting-houses  ;  that  aU  this  together  would 
still  leave  the  church  party  in  hopeless  inability  and  despondence  of  sup- 
porting a  Christian  ministry  in  the  poorer  districts,  to  save  the  people 
from  barbarism,  practical  atheism,  or  the  fenaticisni4vhich  they  think 
would  be  nearly  as  bad  ?  d gtized byCoogle 
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Id  my  next  letter  I  shall  suggest  a  few  considerationa,  more  especially 
applicable  to  that  party  in  the  church  denominated  evangelical. 


GLXXXIY.   TO  THE  EDITOK  OF  TUB  MORNING  CHBONICUI. 
[The  Eyangelkal  deigy.] 

Oct,  3,  1834. 
Sir— In  my  former  letter,  the  bearing  of  my  observations  was  directed 
to  the  church  party  generally  and  collectively  considered,  as  all  concur- 
ring in  the  solemn  protest  against  the  supposed  change ;  and  I  have  but 
slightly  noticed  a  certain  distinction  and  division  within  that  body ;  the 
distinction  marked  by  the  appropriation  to  a  portion  of  its  clergy  and 
other  members  of  the  epithet  evangelical^  by  assumption  on  the  one  side, 
and  derisive  concession  on  the  other.  The  number  of  the  clergy  so 
designated  I  have  seen  estimated,  I  think,  in  some  of  the  publications  in 
their  interest,  at  as  many  as  onenseventh  or  one-eighth  of  the  whole. 
They  are  for  the  most  part,  I  am  informed,  quite  as  zealous  as  any  of  the 
others  for  upholding  the  establishment,  and  affected  with  equal  horror  at 
the  idea  or  the  omens  of  its  fall.  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  directing  the 
argument,  before  I  conclude,  specially  and  respectfully  to  them. 

K  such  a  thing  could  happen  as  my  being  in  a  company  of  them,  on 
terms  that  would  admit  of  a  reference  to  the  subject  without  discourtesy, 
I  can  imagine  myself  addressing  them  to  some  such  eflfect  as  the  follow- 
ing : — ^Very  greatly,  gentlemen,  honoring  your  piety,  sincerity,  and  dili- 
gence, I  yet  do  not  assume  to  be  theologian  enough  to  pronounce  on  the 
difierence  of  religious  faith  which  marks  you  off  in  such  prominence  and 
insulation  from  the  great  majority  of  your  clerical  brethren ;  but,  allowing 
that  you  may  be  in  the  right,  I  have  then  to  suggest  a  consideration  or 
two,  somewhat  ad  hominem,  respecting  your  anxiety  and  alarm  for  the 
permanence  of  the  establishment.  You  say,  and  I  would  believe  you, 
that  your  great  concern,  for  yourselves  and  the  people  to  whom  you 
minister,  is  religion  itself,  as  an  af&ir  between  the  soul  and  God,  consist- 
ing in  the  knowledge  and  efficacy  of  divine  truth ;  that,  as  to  any  eccle- 
siastical institutions,  framed  and  established  by  the  government  of  a 
nation,  you  value  them  no  otherwise,  and  no  further,  than  as  they  are 
adapted  to  promote  among  the  people  that  grand  interest,  by  a  pure  &ith- 
ful  ministration  of  religious  truth ;  and  that,  therefore,  your  attachment 
to  the  existing  establishment  is  from  a  deliberate  conviction  that  it  is  in 
some  way  or  other  so  adapted.  You  will,  I  doubt  not,  allow  me  to  add 
for  you,  that  any  such  institution  which,  on  a  great  scale,  and  during  a 
long  tract  of  time,  practically  fails  of  operating  effectually  to  this  its  great 
and  only  purpose,  must  bring  its  adaptedness  deeply  in  doubt.  Either  its 
constitution  must  be  unsound,  or  its  administration  most  imfortunate. 
And  if  the  vice  which  appears  in  the  administmtion  be  but  the  natural 
reBult  of  the  constitution,  then  the  whole  contrivance  fells  under  a  fetal 
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eoKviction.  Nobody  has  to  leam  that  eveiy  insdtitfioD,  hawwex  excel* 
krt  in  theory,  is  liable,  from  human  folly  and  deprayity,  to  perversi<Mis  in 
its  administration.  But  if  the  practical  working  of  an  institution  be 
generally,  predominantly,  throu^  successive  ages  and  all  the  change  of 
times  and  circumstances,  renegade  from  the  primary  intention,  this  would 
seem  to  betray  that  there  must  be,  in  the  very  construction  itself  essen^ 
tiaily,  a  strong  propensity  and  aptitude  to  corruption ;  that  a  good  design 
has  been  committed  to  ^e  action  of  a  wrong  machinery  for  making  it 
effective ;  that  the  instrument  intended  for  the  use  of  a  good  spirit,  is 
found  commodiously  fitted  to  the  hand  of  a  darker  agent. 

I  am  not,  you  will  observe,  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  abstract 
question  of  the  necessity  or  possible  advantage  of  a  religious  establish- 
ment, but  commenting  on  the  actual  church  establishment  of  this  country. 
Now,  then,  I  would  say  to  you,  with  deference,  take  an  impartial  view 
of  the  English  church,  through  a  duration  of  nearly  two  centuries,  and 
at  the  present  time.  You  well  know  that,  with  all  its  amplitude  of  powers 
and  means — its  many  thousands  of  consecrated  teachers,  of  all  degrees — 
its  occupancy  of  the  whole  country — its  prescriptive  hold  on  the  people's 
veneration — its  learning,  its  emoluments,  and  its  intimate  connection 
with  all  that  was  powerful  in  the  state — it  did,  through  successive  gene- 
rations, leave  the  bulk  of  the  population,  for  whose  spiritual  benefit  it  was 
appointed,  in  the  profoundest  ignorance  of  what  you  consider  as  the  only 
genuine  Christianity. 

But  this  is  greatly  understating  the  case :  for  it  not  only  did  not  teach 
what  you  so  consider ;  it  taught,  and  effectually  taught,  in  spite  of  its 
creed  on  paper,  what  you  esteem  to  he  not  genuine  Christianity ;  what 
you  regard,  if  I  can  at  all  understand  the  strain  of  your  preaching,  as 
&tal  error.  Why  did  it  so,  if  it  really  toas  adapted  to  do  just  the  con- 
trary ?  And  this  it  did  in  undisturbed  continuance,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  combined  secular  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  in  whose  judgment 
it  did  not  by  all  this  forfeit  its  claims.  It  was  held  to  be  a  good  and 
inviolable  institution,  the  best  model  of  a  Christian  church  notwith- 
standing. 

Such  was,  for  incomparably  the  greater  part,  its  administration.  Now 
since  all  this  while  it  possessed  no  intrinsic  power  in  its  constitution  to 
redeem  itself  from  being  thus  made  an  instrument  of  fetal  mischief^  you 
will  pardon  me  for  doubting  whether  that  constitution  itself  was  not 
corrupt 

You  gladly  retreat  from  this  point  of  review ;  and  take  your  stand  on 
the  present  state  of  the  church,  in  which  you  say  that  a  better  spirit  is 
at  last  arising ;  and  therefore  you  would  regard  its  supposed  £UI  as  a 
dreadful  calamity,  involving  little  less  than  ruin  to  the  cause  of  religion 
in  the  land.  By  this  better  spirit,  I  must  understand  you  to  mean,  that 
many  ministers  like  yourselves  are  appearing  in  the  church,  who  incul- 
cate religion  in  that  form  which  has  fixed  on  you  and  them,  for  praise 
and  opprobriumi  the  distinctive  epithet  evangelicoL    I  believe  yon  all 
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iofliflt  OB  the  vast  impoitanee  of  exhibiting  religion  in  that  form;  dechtr- 
ing  the  doctrines  so  distingaished  to  be  of  the  very  essence  and  vitality 
of  Christianity ;  insomuch  that  the  contradiction  or  suppression  of  them 
radically  vitiates  a  minister's  religious  teaching.  But  now  let  me  remind 
you  what  a  small  minority,  notwithstanding  all  the  recent  accessions, 
you  form  of  the  ministers  of  the  church ;  and  seriously  ask  you  what  you 
can  deliberately  think  of  the  principle  and  tendency  of  an  institution 
vnder  the  appointment  and  sanction  of  which,  perhaps  six-sevenths  or 
more  of  the  rehgious  instructors  are,  as  in  your  judgment  they  must  be, 
misleading  the  people  in  respect  to  infinitely  the  most  momentous  of  their 
concerns.  Are  you  never,  in  your  pulpits,  when  solemnly  enforcing  the 
evangelical  principles,  intruded  upon  by  the  image  of  the  many  thousands 
of  congregations  listening,  at  that  very  hour,  to  doctrines  virtually  or 
avowedly  opposite  to  your's,  in  churches  which  they  attend  in  the  un- 
doubttng  confidence  that  the  religious  ministration  in  an  institution  sane- 
ti<med  by  venerable  antiquity,  and  all  the  authority  of  the  realm,  must  be 
right  ?  On  retiring,  you  have  to  strike  the  balance  between  the  good 
and  evil  effected  on  the  self-same  Sunday  by  the  institution  which  you 
extxA. 

You  will  not  accuse  me  of  exaggerating  the  opposition  and  alienation 
under  which  you  stand  for  your  religion's  sake,  when  you  think  of  the 
various,  numberless,  and  often  bitter  manifestations  of  antipathy  on  the 
part  of  the  majority :  how  you  are  declaimed  against  as  enthusiasts,  in- 
flating some  of  your  hearers  with  spiritual  pride,  turning  others  of  them 
gloomy  and  sometimes  mad ;  how  you  are  described  as  a  mischievous 
sect  within  the  church,  and  betraying  it ;  and  what  controversial  labors 
of  the  clerical  pen  there  have  been  to  explode  your  tenets  and  pretensions. 
And  all  this,  in  spite  of  your  earnest,  reiterated  declarations  of  devoted 
fidelity  to  the  church ;  declarations  sedulously  endeavored  to  be  verified 
in  many  instances,  as  I  am  told,  by  a  careful  avoidance  of  communication 
with  dissenters,  who  hold  and  preach  the  very  doctrines  for  which  you 
are  thus  spumed  and  defamed  by  your  own  brethren. 

Now,  such  being  tiie  disposition  of  the  far  greater  part  of  the  church, 
with  regard  to  what  you  esteem  as  exclusively  the  evangelical  and  saving 
&ith,  what  are  those  consequences  which  you  anticipate  with  such  dis- 
may, on  the  supposition  of  its  fall  ?  In  the  first  place,  as  to  yourselves, 
the  evangelical  party,  would  you  thereupon  cease  to  preach  ?  Surely,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  instead  of  abandoning  your  vocation,  you  would 
become  even  still  more  zealously  intent  on  prosecuting  its  grand  object ; 
and  you  would  have  a  much  enlarged  scope  and  freedom,  by  the  breakirtg 
away  of  canonical  restrictions :  but  how  to  be  supported  ?  I  may  answer 
that  you  say,  or  it  is  said  by  your  friends,  that  your  congregations  are 
generally  speaking  more  numerous,  more  pious,  and  more  personally 
attached,  than  in  the  other  portions  of  the  church.  Would  all  their 
warm  feeling  shrink  into  niggardliness  ?  would  they  betray  that,  after 
all,  they  are  only  worshippers  of  mammon,  as  soon  as  there  came  upon 
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dHDi  tli0  duly  oC  eonlribiitiiig  to  ft  Iflwral  pnmaoii  for  tlieir  TBlned  spi- 
ritnal  instnicton  7  Is  this  your  estimate  of  their  piety  and  afiEection— 
and  that,  too,  while  yoa  see  what  is  done  under  so  many  disadvantages 
by  the  dissenters  7  Besides,  many  individuak  among  you  are  persons 
ii  independent  means ;  and  there  is  no  small  portion  of  wealth  in  that 
division  of  the  community  which  separates  off  from  the  main  body  of  tha 
chorch  in  preference  for  yoor  ministrations.  Will  you  pardon  me  if  I 
add,  that  if  the  event  in  question  should  reduce  some  of  you  to  a  less 
genteel  station  and  style  of  life,  I  do  not  see  why  that  should  be  deemed 
an  insu|^K>itable  affliction,  or  how  it  should  destroy  and  neutralise  the 
value  of  your  Christian  labors  7  Probably  none  of  you  prosecute  those 
labors  with  happier  eSsct  than  some  of  those  who  are  fan  enough  below 
a  competence  for  maintaining  that  style. 

In  the  next  place,  what  are  you  prepared  to  say  respecting  that  much 
greater  proportion  of  persons  in  the  sacred  profession ,  whom  you  pronounce, 
both  expressly  and  virtually,  to  be  no  true  ministers  of  the  gospel,  there- 
ion  no  safe  guides  of  the  people  to  salvation  7  In  so  pronouncings 
you  say  they  ought  never  to  have  been  in  the  profession.  But  is  it  not  a 
strange  dilemma  that  for  this  most  valid  reason  they  ought  never  to  ha^e 
been  in  it,  and  that  yet  it  would  be  a  religious  calamity  for  them  to  be 
out  of  it  7 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  when  the  clerical  office  should  cease  to  be  an 
endowed  profession,  great  numbers  would  speedily  relinquish  it,  partly 
from  the  withdrawment  of  the  former  support  and  emolument,  which  in 
very  many  cases  the  congregations  would  not  feel  esteem  enough  to 
replace  by  voluntary  supplies  ;  partly  from  the  indifi^rence  or  positive 
dislike  which  many  of  them  are  known  to  feel  to  the  religious  emplqjr- 
ment  And  you  will  ask  me  what  is  then  to  become  of  the  6]»ritiial 
interests  of  the  people  7  I  may  answer  by  pressing  home  my  question 
— whatever  become  of  them,  is  it  for  you  to  maintain  that  it  would  be  a 
religious  calamity  for  the  essentially  defective,  for  the  fatally  errone- 
ous teachers  of  Christianity  to  vacate  the  pastoral  function?  Yoa 
need  no  description  of  multitudes  of  those  who  have  taken  it  on 
them ;  mere  men  of  the  world,  who  have  entered  the  church  just  as  a 
profession,  in  the  most  secular  sense  of  the  term,  as  more  convenient  or 
accessible  than  any  other  ;  under  no  solemn  commanding  sense  of  the 
importance  of  religion  for  their  own  selves,  maintaining  only  a  profess 
sional  decorum  of  character,  and  too  many  of  them  hardly  even  that, 
content  with  a  cold  official  performance  of  "  duty ;"  assuring  the  people 
of  final  safety  on  slender  and  delusive  conditions  ;  many  of  them  little 
addicted  to  sacred  studies  ;  and  some  of  them,  of  more  intellectual 
habits,  exhibiting  the  result  of  their  application  to  theological  subjects  in 
a  systematic  opposition  to  the  doctrines  in  assertion  of  which  you  are 
constantly  citing  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  the  articles  of  your  church- 
according  to  which  latter  standard  at  any  rate  you  are  certainly  in  the 
right 
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But  I  am  told  that  yon  resort  from  the  pressure  of  such  untoward 
&cts  to  the  evangelical  temperament  of  the  prayers,  which  are  to  impart 
the  genuine  sentiments  of  religion  in  default  or  in  spite  of  the  sermons. 
Hcne  they  this  salutary  efficacy  ?  If  you  have  been  much  conversant 
in  those  parts  of  the  country  (dark  regions,  you  denominate  them) 
where  the  evangelical  doctrines  have  never  been  brought  through  the 
means  of  preaching,  in  the  church  or  by  the  dissenters,  I  am,  from 
various  experience,  certain  you  must  have  found  that  the  Prayer-book 
has  failed  to  reflect  one  glimmer  of  those  doctrines,  as  you  understand 
them,  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  I  remember  that  inveterate  devotee 
to  the  church,  Hannah  More,  acknowledging  the  fact  to  be  notorious, 
and  expressing  her  wonder  at  it.  Did  you  ever  know  even  one  instance 
of  a  thoughtless  irreligious  man,  or  a  mere  formalist,  being  awakened, 
converted  (I  use  your  own  terms)  by  means  of  tlie  bare  instrumentality 
of  the  prayers  ? 

K  you  are  appalled  at  the  sight  of  the  wide  chasm  thus  supposed  or 
threatened  to  be  made,  I  am  not  accountable  to  answer  the  question  how 
it  is  to  be  filled  up.  The  answer  may  be  fairly  required  from  the  con- 
sistency of  those  whose  theological  principles  call  aloud  for  this  infraction, 
while  their  ecclesiastical  ones  are  as  vociferous  for  the  inviolability  of  an 
institution  which  would  to  be  sure  instantly  go  to  pieces  under  such  an 
operation. 

If  however  it  will  be  a  consolation,  you  may  be  assured  there  never 
will  be  any  such  sudden  downfall  of  the  church,  and  simultaneous  flight 
or  destitution  of  its  ministers.  If  the  dissenters,  advancing  in  the  ratio 
of  recent  times,  shall  have  risen  afl»r  a  number  of  years  to  such  a  pre- 
ponderating majority,  and  the  collective  nation  shall  have  declined  so  far 
from  its  veneration  for  the  establishment,  that  the  representative  legisla- 
ture, seeing  its  preservation  no  longer  valuable  on  political  grounds,  shall 
doom  it  to  extinction,  even  then  there  would  be  assigned  to  the  actually 
occupying  clergy  an  equitable  allowance  of  support  during  their  lives  or 
their  necessities.  And  thus  tlie  established  ministry  will  be  prolonged, 
whether  for  better  or  for  worse  ;  while  their  continual  diminution  in  the 
course  of  nature  will  gradually  bring  the  people  universally  to  take  on 
themselves  the  maintenance  of  whatever  belongs  to  their  religion. 

But  you,  even  you,  with  all  your  sorrow  that  the  establishment  is- 
fatally  treacherous  to  its  momentous  trust,  are  still  more  zealous  for  its 
permanence,  in  the  professed  hope  that  the  church,  which  should  all  this 
while  have  been  converting  the  people,  may  at  length  be  itself  converted. 
Strange  idea,  methinks !  that  the  institution  appointed  as  the  grand  rector 
of  the  people's  judgments  on  the  most  important  of  all  subjects,  their 
guardian  against  error  and  all  evil  principles,  should  be  waiting  to  be 
itself  rectified  by  the  action  of  extrinsic  causes ;  that  is  to  say,  causes 
which  having  independently  of  it,  and  even  under  its  opposition,  accom- 
plished a  great  work  which  it  ought  to  have  effected,  shall  rectify  it  in 
addition.  The  church  shall  in  time  become  purely,  fidthfuUy,  efficaciously 
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evangelical.  In  what  time^  and  by  what  means  1  Obvioady,  when  the 
divers  and  strongly-combined  authorities  which  exercise  the  ascendency 
over  it  shall  have  first  become  so.  When  the  heavenly  fire  shall  have 
descended  on  the  high  places  of  the  land — ^when  courts,  and  statesmen, 
and  the  chief  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  universities,  and  titled 
patrons,  and  opulent  proprietors,  and  traders  in  advowsons — ^when  these 
shall  become  very  generally  the  spiritual,  humble  disciples  of  the  schod 
of  Christ,  then  at  length  the  church  will  attain  its  evangelical  purity. 
This  will,  indeed,  be  coming  to  its  duty  rather  of  the  latest.  In  the  com- 
paratively smooth  service  it  will  then  have  on  its  hands  (for  the  people, 
too,  cannot  have  remained  far  behind  in  such  a  change),  it  may  calmly 
rejoice  to  see  already  performed,  by  some  extraneous  agency,  the  mighty 
operation  for  the  achievement  of  which  its  own  powers  and  privileges  had 
been  conferred ;  and  truly  munificent  must  the  nation  be,  to  reward  it  by 
a  confirmation  of  those  privileges  for  what  it  has  not  done,  and  has  Dot 
to  do. 

But  you  may  say  that,  as  you  are  promising  yourselves  a  progressne 
evangelization  of  these  authorities  ascendant  over  the  religious  character 
of  the  church,  you  may  fairly  calculate  on  a  contemporary  and  at  least 
equal  progress  in  the  renovation  of  the  church  itself,  with  a  consequeat 
efficacy  in  corresponding  proportion.  Be  it  so ;  but  what  will  you  be 
thinking  all  the  while  of  the  contrary  and  counteracting  efiect  of  the 
spiritually  dead  condition  (your  own  phrase)  of  the  un-evangelized  por- 
tion of  the  church,  which  will  for  a  long  time,  at  all  events,  retain  yon 
in  the  hapless  condition  of  the  captives  of  Mezentius  7  As  to  any  rapid 
progress  in  the  hoped  for  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  chief  patron- 
age, it  would  seem  to  me  that  you  have  little  cause  to  be  so  sangaiiie. 
What,  for  example,  have  you  to  expect  from  the  superior  personages  in 
the  state,  even  such  of  them  as  are  supposed  to  be  not  altogether 
ignorant  or  careless  of  religion  ?  I  remember  when  some  of  yon  looked 
with  considerable  hope  and  confidence  to  that  very  respectable  premier 
and  churchman,  the  late  Lord  Liverpool.  When,  however,  after  a  period 
of  delay  and  expectation,  a  representation  was  conveyed  to  him  by  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  complaining  that  the  evangelical  clergy  were  neglected  in 
the  dispensation  of  patronage,  he  replied  that  it  was  on  principle  that 
the  patronage  was  so  withheld,  for  that  he  considered  the  evangelical 
party  to  be  doing  great  mischief  in  the  community. 

That  you  do,  notwithstanding  all  the  adverse  influences,  obtain  here 
and  there  the  introduction  of  an  evangelical  minister,  in  succession  to 
one  who  was  perhaps  violently  in  opposition,  may  well  be  very,  gratify- 
ing to  you.  And  indeed  this  gratification  has  often  so  strong  an  expres- 
sion, as  to  afford  a  significant  indication  of  your  own  estimate  of  the 
state  of  the  church.  For  it  seems  to  be  regarded  almost  as  a  God-send, 
that,  under  such  auspices,  there  should  have  come  unto,  or  come  forth 
in,  the  church,  yet  one  more  such  minister  as  you  say  all  the  thousaodi 
of  them  ought  to  be. 
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On  such  a  survey  of  the  ecclesiastical  system,  I  hope  yon  will  pardon 
an  old  observer  for  presumiDg  to  dissuade  you  of  the  evangelical  party 
from  joining  chorus  in  the  language  which  profanely  ailects  to  identify 
the  fate  of  Christianity  with  the  stability  or  fall  of  an  institution  which, 
by  your  own  declaration,  unites  the  Manichaean  principles — ^but  without 
their  equality. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  am  more  ashamed  than  I  can  express,  to  have  encroach^ 
ed  on  your  page  to  so  unconscionable  a  length ;  and  faithfully  promise 
never  to  obtrude  the  subject  on  you  again. 

Your's,  dtc., 

A  Quiet  Looker-on.* 


CLXXIV.  TO  THE  REV.  THOMAS  COLES. 

StapUton,  Dec.  22, 1834. 
....  From  time  to  time  we  have  heard,  with  sincere  sympathy,  of 
the  increasing  debility  and  sufierings  of  her  who  now  sufiers  no  more. 
It  was  painful  but  to  think  of  what  was  endured  by  the  victim  of  the 
long  progress  and  continual  aggravation  of  such  a  disease,  which  the 
aflecti9nate  and  deeply  interested  attendants  feel  themselves  unable  to 
arrest  or  materially  to  alleviate.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  distressing  for 
them  to  feel  that  the  doomed  object  must  suffer,  must  inevitably  bear  it 
all,  whatever  be  their  willingness,  if  that  were  possible,  to  lighten  the 
pressure  by  bearing  themselves  a  share  of  it.  How  distinct  and  separate, 
how  solitary  in  this  sense  is  the  individual  who  might  say,  "  I  am  very 
grateful  for  all  your  sympathy  and  assiduous  kind  offices,  but  still  it  is  I 
alone  that  am  to  feel  my  strength  diminishing,  to  struggle  with  suffocation, 
and  to  go  through  the  aggravating  malady  to  the  last  conflict.*'  Never- 
theless it  is  a  consolation  to  the  survivors,  when  an  amiable  sufferer,  like 
your  daughter,  has  had  all  the  alleviations  which  can  be  given  by  vigilant 
affection,  combined  with  domestic  accommodation  and  medical  aid,  so 

*  "  Who  told  you  of  *  my  two  letters  ?'— meaning,  I  suppose,  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle.  Whoever  wrote  them,  I  approve  them  enough  to  be 
pleased  that  you  also  approve  them.  The  writer  would,  I  dare  say,  be  cu- 
rious to  see  by  what  wriggles  the  *  evangelicals  *  would  get  out  of  the 
corner — out  of  the  cleft-stick.  But  how  strange,  that  instead  of  such 
wriffgling,  hardly  a  man  of  them  of  any  account  has  the  honesty  to  come 
manfully  out  of  the  corrupt  institution.  With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
all  who  have  of  late  years  come  out  have  left  anything  they  were  ever 
worth  behind  them." — Mr,  Foster  to  the  Rev.  Josiah  Hilly  JSTov.  1, 
1S34. 

"  Some  one  naming  himself  *  Philalethes^  has  written  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle  against  the  thin^,  and  threatens  another  column  or  two.  I  have 
no  disposition  to  say  anything  to  him.  He  is  one  of  those  who  have  no 
notion  of  the  business  as  a  matter  of  religion — religion  by  and  for  itself, 
and  he  makes,  as  coolly  as  possible,  some  monstrous  false  assumptions  of 
fact,  in  favor  of  the  [Established  Church],— assumptions  which  prove  that 
there  is  no  talking  to  him  to  any  purpose.** — Mr.  Foster  to  B.  Stokes,  Esq.p 
Oct.  28,  1834. 
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diflbrent  from  the  melancholy  condition  of  many,  who  languish  into  death 
in  poverty  and  every  kind  of  destitation. 

It  would  also  have  been  consolatory,  no  doubt,  to  have  received  some 
more  distinct  expression  of  a  cheering  view  into  the  future  scene,  in  the 
near  approach  to  the  entrance  into  it  But  I  trust  that  no  gloomy  senti- 
ment will,  on  this  account,  rest  on  your  mind.  The  divine  mercy  may 
well  be  confided  in,  much  beyond  the  extent  of  the  specific  decided  in- 
dications displayed  by  those  who  are  the  objects  of  it.  I  would  not  doubt, 
that  in  the  silent  thoughts  and  emotions  of  your  child  that  mercy  was 
desired,  and  that  it  has  been  found.  The  reluctance  to  leave  this  life  is 
in  a  young  person,  to  whom  it  has  been  pleasing  in  possession  and  flat- 
tering in  prospect,  very  compatible  with  a  state  of  mind  which  is  safe  for 
leaving  it  A  high  satisfiEiction,  or  animated  pleasure,  in  the  prospect 
of  death,  is  probably  granted  but  to  very  greatly  the  minority  of  such 
young  persons,  who  yet  leave  us  no  ground  for  distrust  that  to  them  it  is 
a  happy  change. 


CLXXXVI.    TO   THE   REV.   JOHN   FAWCETT. 

Stapleton,  FH.  16,  1835. 
Mt  DSAa  OLD  Fkiehd, — ^I  need  not  say  again,  that  I  am  always  inte- 
rested by  what  you  tell  me  of  yourself  and  domestic  associates,  and  of 
the  neighborhood ;  partly  because,  as  to  the  IcUter  I  amSL  stranger,  and  as 
to  the  former  (yourself  and  Mrs.  F.),  1  do  not  feel  myself  a  stranger. 
You  two  have  remiuned  in  my  memory  and  regard  as  the  samej  while,  as  to 
the  neighborhood,  the  inhabitants  that  I  knew  are  almost  all  swept  away ; 
and,  I  am  told,  that  almost  the  very  face  of  the  country  is  changed.  Some 
descriptions  to  this  effect  were  given  me  by  Mr.  Jackson,  whom  I  saw  at 
Bath  a  few  days  since.  He  told  me  how  Hebden-Bridge  is  grown  into 
a  town ;  how  certain  gloomy  and  romantic  glens,  the  scenes  of  my  soK- 
tary  wanderings,  some  forty  or  more  years  since,  are  cleared  of  their 
forest-shades,  opened  into  thoroughfares,  and  occupied  with  cotton-mills 
^and  he  added — meeting-houses.  How  strangely  would  the  sight  of 
this  break  up  my  ancient  associations !  and  with  a  feeling  of  the  mi- 
complacent  kind ;  though,  as  to  one  of  the  intrusive  novelties — ^meeting- 
houses— ^I  certainly  ought  to  regard  them  as  a  good  exchange  for  the 
ancient  resorts  of  owls  and  foxes.  By  the  help  of  Mr.  J.  I  endeavored 
at  a  combination  of  the  modern  with  the  ancient  geography.  But,  in- 
deed, in  simply  recovering  the  ancient  there  were  difficulties,  such  as 
D'Anville  had  probably  to  encounter  in  his  verifications  of  places  in  the 
ancient  world.  In  some  instances  I  remembered  places  of  which  I  had 
lost  the  names.    In  others  there  were  names  remaining  in  my  memory 

disconnected  from  the  places I  am  never  so  unpatriotic  as  to 

depreciate  my  native  locality.  I  have  always  and  everywhere  constantly 
asserted,  that  I  have  seen  very  few  places  more  remarkable,  in  the  quality 
denominated  picturesque,  than  that  district    Its  hold  and  varied  features 
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win  remain  in  my  ima^natioD  as  long  aa  I  live.   And  they  have  not  been 

the  less  cherished  there  for  that  wild  and  moorAand  gloom,  which,  on 
some  sides,  invades  and  bounds  them.  The  circumstance  has  alwaya 
been  congenial  with  my  habits  of  feeling.  A  gloomy  and  solitary  ten- 
dency belonged,  I  suppose,  to  my  nativity. 

If  I  were  with  you,  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  go  into  a  long  and 
patient  comparison  of  our  parallel  series  of  feelings,  impressions,  no- 
tions, habits :  though  I  confess  it  would  be  a  very  imperfect  and  faded 
recollection  that  I  could  make  of  my  own.  You  and  our  friend  Mr. 
Greaves,  are  the  only  coevals  from  youth,  with  whom  this  social  and 
comparative  retrospect  could  have  a  strong  and  sympathetic  interest. 
Hughes  was  the  one  other  individual.  And  with  him  the  social  com- 
parison would,  in  a  great  degree,  have  been  under  the  same  predicament 
in  one  respect — ^that  the  intimate  personal  association  was  much  the 
greatest  in  the  early  part  of  life.  For  more  than  thirty  years  past  I  have 
bat  very  rarely  and  briefly  seen  him — slight  snatches  of  time,  when  his 
Bible  Society  traverses  brought  him  in  my  way,  at  intervals  of  one,  two, 
or  even  three  years ;  and  communications  by  letter  were  hardly  more 
frequent.  I  am  gratified  by  what  you  allow  me  to  believe  of  your  own 
and  my  old  friend  Mrs.  Fawcett's  health.  Do  you  both  £urly  and  fully 
take  to  it  tliat  you  are  old  people  ?  /  can  now  and  then,  in  particuhur 
circumstances,  detect  myself  in  a  certain  sort  of  reluctance  to  recogniae 
that  fact  as  to  myself.  I  dare  not  assert,  that  the  moat  musical  notes 
that  I  could  hear  would  be — "  Old  Fo6ter,"-*-a  designation  which,  thongfa 
I  may  not  happen  to  hear  it,  I  dare  say  slides  into  the  colloquial  speech 
of  those  who  have  a  reference  to  me,  notwithstanding  there  being  no 
younger  male  branch  of  my  family  to  make  such  epithet  necessary  for 
distinction.  But  any  feeling  I  ever  have  of  this  kind  brings  with  it, 
sensibly  and  invariably,  a  sentiment  of  self-reproach,  in  the  admonition 
that  a  conscious,  full,  decided,  satisfactory  preparation  for  another  life 
and  a  higher  state  of  existence,  would  associate  a  pleasing  sentiment 
with  everything  that  would  remind  me  how  near,  comparatively  at  all 
events,  I  am  approaching  to  the  momentous  and  mysterious  translation. 
And  I  do  earnestly  implore  the  heavenly  grace,  which  ak>ne  can  render 
that  preparation  decided  and  satisfactory.  The  retrospect  of  my  long 
life  is  deeply  humiliating,  whether  judged  of  absolutely,  or  by  comparison 
with  individuals,  who  have  gone  from  indefatigable  Christian- service  to 
their  glorious  reward.  In  this  view  it  is  not  without  a  profoundly  mor- 
tifying emotion,  that  I  can  repeat  the  namejof  Dr.  Carey,  unquestionably 
the  very  foremost  name  of  our  times  in  the  whole  Christianto&rld,  What 
an  entrance  his  has  been  into  that  other  world ! 
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CLXXXVU.      TO   THE   EDfTOR  OF  THE   MORNING  CHEONICLE. 
[The  BaUol— No.  L] 

Jlpril  24, 3835. 
SiK, — ^In  reporting  from  day  to  day  the  progress  of  the  late  election, 
your  columns  abounded  with  descriptions  and  indignant  complaints,  &om 
aU  quarters,  of  the  iniquitous  management  on  the  part  of  the  anti-popu- 
lar interest,  perverting  the  suffiuge  by  every  expedient  of  corruption  and 
intimidation ;  so  that  your  correspondents  had  to  inform  you  fitmi  a  bun- 
dled places,  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  obtain  an  honest  election. 
One  of  them  from  a  large  city,  told  you — ^*^  The  Reform  Bill  is  not  worth 
five  fiurthings  here,  so  inveterate,  despotic  an  ascendency  has  the  tory 
corporation,  combined  with  the  high-church,  acquired  over  the  interests 
and  fears  of  the  inhabitants."  You  have  subsequently,  when  recoonting 
the  causes  of  the  reduction  of  the  reformers  in  the  new  parliament,  as 
o<»npared  with  the  preceding,  adverted  to  this  wide  and  flagrant  system 
of  iniquity ;  and  affirmed,  I  believe  with  truth,  that  the  same  bad  prac- 
tiises  were  chargeable  in  but  a  small  proportion  on  the  reform  candidates 
and  their  supporters.  But  I  eifpected  you  to  do  something  more  than 
tins.  I  reckoned  on  your  taking  an  occasion  to  declare,  in  explicit  and 
omphalic  terms,  that  to  whatever  extent  the  nefarious  system  has  been 
anccessful  in  sending  members  to  parliament,  to  that  extent  the  repre- 
aentatioB  has  been  fidsified,  the  nation  defrauded,  and  the  legislature  vi- 
tiated. In  that  proportion  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  reverse  of  what 
it  ostensibly  purports  to  be,  and  what  it  on^t  to  be — a  real  representa- 
tioB  of  the  people.  And  the  corrupt  section  is  not  only  morally  invalid, 
but  criminal :  the  members  who  have  entered  by  this  dishonorable  road, 
not  only  have  no  right  to  the  position  they  have  assumed,  but  desene 
(or  their  agents  deserve)  some  penal  visitation  for  the  proceeding  to 
which  they  owe  their  success.  Yet,  somehow  it  happens,  that  when 
once  they  liave  got  within  the  door,  and  are  sworn  and  seated,  they  seem 
to  have  slipped  off  the  badge  of  disgrace  which  clung  to  them  up  to  the 
moment  bef<»re  their  entrance ;  they  have'  signed  with  the  holy  water  at 
stepping  in,  and  are  become  all  at  once  "  honorable  men."  Their  right 
to  be  there  seems  to  be  admitted  upon  the  fact  itself  that  they  are  there. 
They  maintain  the  same  assurance  of  front,  of  speech-making,  and  of 
voting,  as  if  they  were  bond  fide  representatives ;  just  as  you  have  some- 
times known  a  man,  who  has  by  fraudulent  means  obtained  possession  of 
a  property  not  his  own,  carry  himself  nevertheless  with  the  confident  air 
of  an  honest  man.  The  party,  and  the  leaders  of  the  party,  to  which 
these  members  addict  themselves,  know  very  well  how  their  allies  were 
obtained.  But  what  of  that  ?  Their  votes  tell  for  as  much  as  if  the 
most  genuine  sufirages  of  the  constituency  had  sent  them  to  the  house; 
and  a  minister  who  is  willing  to  rule  by  such  means  (Sir  R.  Peel  for  ex- 
ample), would  only  laugh  at  you  for  telling  him  he  has  no  mond  right  to 
that  part  of  his  support ;  that  in  so  fieur  the  approbation  given  him  is  a 
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be  BgaoBBt  the  commniiity,  and  that  he  Is  ayuling  himelf  of  a  flagraal 
iniquity.  It  would  be  deemed  a  violation  of  all  propriety  for  a  bold,  !»• 
dependent  member,  facing  the  ranks  where  these  worthies  are  in  array^ 
to  declare  aloud,  before  or  after  a  division,  that  several  dozens  or  soorea 
of  those  honorable  gentlemen  ought  to  be  stmck  out  of  the  vote,  or  even 
cot  of  the  house,  on  account  of  the  criminal  means  by  which  they  had 
entered  it — so  much  does  success  always  extenuate  the  opprobrium  of 
any  tnrjtttude  in  the  manner  of  obtaining  it 

And  now,  sir,  consider  what  a  prodigious,  and  possibly  disastrooa  ef> 
feet,  such  a  falsified  representation  of  the  country  may  have  on  its  affidrs. 
Questions  of  an  incalculable  importance— we  might  suppose  a  question 
of  peace  or  war,  or  a  competition  between  opposite  systems  of  policy-— 
might  be  decided,  and  decided  perniciously  to  the  country,  by  the  prepon- 
derance given  by  the  votes  of  those  whom  nothing  but  the  infieunoua 
practices  at  elections  had  qualified  to  vote  at  all.  Or  great  questions  of 
national  interest,  which  a  genuine  representation  of  the  people  woold 
have  decided  speedily  and  conclusively,  may  be  retained  or  forced  back 
into  firuch  a  balance  of  power  as  to  threaten  a  long  continuance  of  coi»* 
motion,  alternation,  and  confused  or  frustrated  legishition. 

Recoliecttng  the  vile  means  to  whiah  the  reports  in  your  Journal,  dur- 
ing the  late  election,  ascribed  in  so  many  instances  the  success  of  tho 
anti-reform  candidates,  I  am  sure  it  is  your  opinion,  even  after  the  utmost 
allowance  by  way  of  set-off  should  be  made  for  all  offences  of  the  sams 
kind  committed  on  the  reforming  side,  that  an  honest  election  would  have 
carried  into  the  house  such  an  overpowering  majority  of  reformers  as 
would  have  sent  the  tory  ministry  once  for  all  to  their  proper  places,  in- 
stead of  that  bare  and  fluctuating  majority  which  they  can  brave  firooi 
the  strong  fortification  of  office ;  or  with  which,  even  if  they  wero  di»« 
lodged,  they  can  maintain  powerfiil,  long,  and  baffling  fight,  backed  by 
an  augmented  force  and  pertinacity  in  the  quarters  hitherto  obstinate 
against  reform.  But  now,  sir,  does  it  remain  yet  a  question  at  this  time 
c^  day,  what  is  the  true  theory  of  popular  representation,  according  to 
any  doctrine  of  our  so  lauded  constitution,  and  according  to  the  intentioB 
of  the  Reform  Bill  ?  Am  I  allowed  to  assume  it  as  the  theory  and  inten* 
tion,  that  the  national  constituency  shall  freely  and  honestly  vote  accord* 
ing  to  their  judgment  of  measures  and  men ;  that,  instructed,  reasoned 
with,  pleaded  with,  as  much  as  you  please,  they  shall  yet  be  determined 
in  tfae^  dioice  by  nothing  but  their  deliberate  approbation ;  and  that  every* 
tfaing  to  the  contrary  of  this  is,  so  hx^  treason  against  the  national  pdity  9 
If  so,  this  most  important  function  ought  be  guarded  with  every  possible 
secvrity  fisr  its  feithful  exercise.  And  I  need  not  ask  you  whether  the 
present  condition  of  the  exercise  of  what  is  pretended  to  be  conferred  as 
a  right  and  a  privilege,  imposing  a  most  serious  duty,  be  not  a  flagrant 
mockery.  With  the  venal  it  is  a  privileged  occasion  of  having  theof 
oonatry  to  sell ;  with  the  dependent,  it  is  a  badge  of  slavery ;  with  those 
vfao  fise  cooscientiouB  as  well  as  dependent,  it  is  a  painful  trial  of  piin* 
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dpie;  aU  which  mboaeB  reached  dieir  last  excess  in  the  recent  e1eetioii» 
tnd  ue  DOW  to  have  their  result  in  ^e  legislature.  If  this  vast  and 
mnltifiuioas  mass  of  evil  he  inseparable  from  the  representative  system, 
it  is  time  to  lower  the  tone  of  onr  boasting  about  our  hberal  institations 
—our  government  by  enlightened  opinion — the  independent  sjnrit  of 
y.wglwhfnAfi,  and  all  that.  Especially  we  should  get  sober  from  our  ine- 
farittted  exuhation  over  our  parhamentaiy  ref<»rm. 

How  httle  did  you,  or  any  of  us,  anticipate  m  our  triumph  at  having 
accompliahed,  by  the  reform  bill,  a  final  overthrow,  as  we  fancied,  of  the 
party  who  had  so  long  reigned  and  profited  by  corruption,  that  within 
two  years  we  should  have  the  rank,  unmixed  essence  of  that  party,  as 
embodied  in  the  fiercest  opponents  of  reform,  again  in  command  of  the 
state,  and  supported  by  one-half,  within  a  trifie,  of  the  so-called  House 
of  Commons ;  a  proportion  so  dose  upon  an  equaUty  of  numbers,  that  if 
tbe  tories  had  been  willing  to  disburse  a  very  small  addition  of  money  to 
the  million  they  are  computed  to  have  expended,  or  had  given  a  fiaw 
ounces  harder  pressure  to  the  compulsion  on  the  unprotected  voters, 
they  would  have  had  the  formal  advantage  of  a  majority  in  the  House. 
You  deny,  with  small  exception,  that  this  is  from  any  re-actit>n  in  the 
opinions  of  the  national  constituency.  Then*  what  a  wretched  system 
— ^what  an  utterly  fallacious  mode  of  requiring  a  declaration  of  the  pnUic 
sentiment,  you  must  acknowledge  the  present  thing  called  election  to  be ; 
and  most  formidable  must  be  the  evils  involved  in  a  remedial  expedient 
that  would  substantially  avail  for  a  true  expression  of  that  sentiment,  if 
tiiey  would  be  anything  near  as  great  as  having  the  expression  of  it  so 
widely  and  deeply  fidsified.  You  will  surmise  that  the  expedient  I  have 
in  view  is  no  other  than  the  Ballot  And  what  other  has  any  man  sug- 
gested, with  even  an  appearance  of  plausibility  ?  Those  who  are  not 
against  it  unconditfonally  and  at  all  events,  are  saying,  Let  us  first  tiy 
everything  else.  What  is  it  that  they  have  to  try?  Laws  against 
bribery  have  notoriously  been  a  dead  letter.  If  an  instance  or  two  of 
conviction  occur  (as  recently  at  Cambridge),  it  takes  us  by  surprise,  as 
a  thing  we  could  not  have  reckoned  on.  In  cases  where  everybody 
knew  that  bribery  had  pervaded  every  street  of  a  town,  with  a  pcdlntion 
as  gross  as  the  stream  in  its  kennels,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
produce  that  sort  of  precise  and  technical  proof  demanded  by  legal  men, 
and  by  members  of  parliamentaiy^»mmittees,  some  of  them,  perchance^ 
having  reasons  of  their  own  for  being  punctilious  in  the  admissioD  of 
evidence.  And  what  mode  of  jurisdiction  can  you  contrive  to  take 
cognizance  of  intimidation,  practised  by  landlords,  employers,  wealthy 
customers,  clergymen,  parish  officers,  the  heads  of  public  offices,  and 
corporation  magnates — ^intimidation  often  conveyed  through  hints  and 
,  inuendoes,  perfectly  intelligible  to  those  who  dare  not  misunderstand 
them,  but  so  shghtly  expressed  that  they  would  seem  to  vanish  into  no- 
thing when  attempted  to  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  criminal  chaige  f 
Let  us  wait  in  the  hppe  (son^etlung  to  this  eflfect  was  lately  said  bjLoni 
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Jcim  RnaseD)  of  the  growth  of  a  more  honoraUe  and  viitnom  feeBng^ 
by  which  inflnential  men  will  become  ashamed  of  svch  base  practices. 
Bat  how  ate  you  to  send  them  back  to  pass  through  a  new  schod  of 
morals  ?  And  tell  me,  if  you  can,  of  any  incipient  symptom  of  such  a 
change.  Which  of  them  is  at  all  ashamed  of  the  recent  exploita  in  this 
line  ?  Is  any  one  of  them  the  worse  received  in  the  rank  of  society  to 
which  he  belongs  ?  Are  not  their  performances,  if  they  had  been  sue* 
cessful,  a  subject  of  complacent  and  jocular  reference  in  their  select 
coteries.  It  is  there  a  good  joke  how  they  drove  their  cattle  to---the 
hustings,  while  some  of  the  radical  creatures  were  internally  grumbling, 
or  evea  giving  vent  to  their  chagrin  in  impotent  muttedngs.  And  who 
is  to  teach  and  eichoit  them  to  turn  fvom  their  bad  coarses  ?  Will  not 
many  of  their  spiritual  instructors  (if  accounts  be  true)  hav«  cause  to  be 
very  lenient  in  their  reprehensions  7  Even  Lord  John  Russell  himself 
was  evidently  very  sceptical  as  to  any  such  progress  to  honor  and 
honesty ;  and,  pressed  by  the  evidence  that,  instead  of  an  abatement, 
there  is  an  ag;gravation  of  the  evil,  acknowledged  that  we  may  at  last  be 
driven  to  the  ballot.  As  no  other  expedient  in  a  tangible  form  is  pro- 
posed from  any  quarter,  we  are  left  to  the  alternative  of  resorting  to  this, 
or  of  surrendering  the  grand  palladium,  as  it  has  been  caBed,  of  our 
popular  rights  and  libeities  to  a  midignant  agency,  which  essentially 
vitiates,  and  will  not  cease  to  vitiate,  our  legislature  and  legislation. 
Yes,  this  is  the  alternative,  we  are  brought  to  the  plain  question  whether 
we  be,  as  the  constitutional  doctrine  pretends,  or  be  not,  to  have  an  ao> 
toal  faithful  representation  ?  If  this  be  not  an  idle  theoretical  fancy,  but 
a  practical  tliiBg,  to  which  we  have  a  right  that  ou^t  to  be  mamtained, 
we  must  maintain  it  by  the  means  by  which  alone  we  can  maintain  it 
As  being  our  sole  resource,  the  expedient  is  necessarily  the  right  mie, 
whatever  evfls  of  ite  own  it  may  invcdve.  You  de«y  the  right  itself,  if 
you  deny  the  right  of  using  the  only  eti^tual  means  for  our  possession 
of  it.  You  treat  us  with  the  ludicrous  and  spiteful  absurdity  of  first  appoint- 
ing an  institution  for  the  public  welfare— essenthU,  all-important,  yo« 
proclaim,  for  good  govenuneat — and  then  telling  us  that,  neverthelessi 
the  only  means  for  making  it  efi^tual  are  worse  than  leaving  it  to  be 
frustrated.  It  is  a  capitally  contrived  machine,  only  it  caimot  be  worked 
so  as  to  effect  its  purpose  without  the  application  of  an  implement  that 
will  make  it  scatter  mischief  all  aiound  it  But  better  send  it  to  the 
luraber-room  at  once,  if  it  cannot  efl^t  tiie  good  it  is  intended  for  with- 
out a  balance,  or  over-balance,  of  damage  from  the  only  mode  of  woridng 
by  which  it  can  eSSset  that  good.  Why  ccmtinue  working  it  in  a  manner 
which,  while  it  causes  much  greater  damage  another  way,  does  not  but 
very  partially  eSdCt  the  intended  good  7  We  do  not  deny  t^at  evik 
of  very  ccmsiderable  amount  would  attend  the  ballot,  especially  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  practice,  but  if  we  account  them  such  that  we  muit 
reject  it  though  we  have  no  other  way  of  obtaimng  an  approzimatimi  ta 
Ibe  fiuthful  action  (^  the  representative  principle,  we  plainly  say  that  irs 
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forage  tint  pretended  essential  requisite  to  good  government,  and  fiukoii 
to  be  misrepresented,  to  a  great  and  peniicious  extent,  in  the  legislature. 
And  so  we  must  sit  down  in  helpless  resignation,  till  the  stars  shall  be 
more  auspicious ;  till  unprincipled  wealth  and  arrogance  shall  spontane- 
ously cease  to  bribe  and  threaten ;  or  our  universal  constituency  shall 
rise  to  such  a  pitoh  of  virtue  and  courage  as  to  reject  the  offered  pur- 
chase-uoney,  and  defy  at  every  hazard  the  menaced  revenge.  A  goodly 
prospect,  and  a  short  inlervai  for  the  exercise  of  our  patience  under  a 
perverted  legislation ! — a  legislation  which  may,  meanwhile,  create  for 
posterity  also  abundant  occasion  iar  the  exercise  of  their  patience,  Id 
addition  to  that  load  of  debt  which  preceding  parliaments,  convened  under 
a  mere  tham  of  representation,  have  entailed  on  us  and  them. 

I  am,  &;c. 

An  IlU)£F£NDEliT  £l£CTOB. 


CLXIIVIII.  TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE   CHRONICLE. 
[TheBaUot.    No.  XL] 

Jfpri/ 25, 183a 

Ih  adverting  to  the  evils  incident  to  the  baUot,  and  in  a  degree  ineepa- 
nkAe  from  it  till  it  should  have  worked  into  decided  practice  and  power, 
I  must  lay  the  chief  stress  on  those  of  a  moral  nature.  The  anti-re- 
formers lecture  on  these  in  a  strain  of  conscientious  hcM-ror ;  but  they 
may  be  suspected  to  have  far  other,  and  in  their  view  stronger,  olqections 
to  secret  voting.  With  them  the  greatest  evil  is  the  very  thing  which 
we  are  anxious  to  obtain  as  the  greatest  good — ^the  conveyance  into  par- 
liameiit  ni  the  genuine  national  opinion  and  will.  In  (^posing  the 
motion  for  the  ballot,  so  ably  and  eloquently  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Grote  in  1833,  Sir  Robert  Peel  honestly  avowed  his  grand  objection  to 
be,  that  the  ballot ''  would  give  a  much  more  democratic  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  he  thought  quite  needless ;"  a  declaration  that  the  electors, 
in  the  laresent  manner  of  votmg,  are  far  from  the  free  exercise  of  their 
pretended  privilege ;  that  the  baUot  would  be  a  remedy  for  that  wrong ; 
and  that,  as  £ir  as  depended  on  him,  that  wrong  should  be  perpetuate! 
In  this  declaraticm  he  stood  forth  a  genuine  representative  in  one  capacity, 
whatever  he  were  in  another ;  he  expressed  the  nund  of  the  anti-ie- 
fonners ;  for  they  to  a  man  have  voted,  and  will  again  vote,  against  the 
ballot,  on  the  very  same  principle.  He,  therefore,  is  but  an  equivocal 
reformer,  who  declaims  against  the  detestable  system  by  which  they 
vitiate  the  popular  su£&age  and  representation ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
joins  them  in  denouncing  the  expedUnt  by  which  he  has  their  own  con- 
fesskm  that  the  system  would  be  substantially  abdished. 

The  moral  evils  correctly  alleged  against  the  ballot,  fall  chiefly  mthin 
a  comprehensive  sense  of  the  term  falsehood.  To  importunate  or  impe- 
lative  candidates,  or  canvassers,  would  be  given  many  promises  not 
intended  to  be  performed ;  mpder  protecticm  of  seoresy  they  woqld  bs 
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violated ;  on  subeequent  iiiqiii8iti<m  or  aceuntioii  there  would  be  imieni- 
pulons  affirmations  that  they  had  been  kept :  there  would  be  maintained 
before,  and  during,  and  after,  the  seasmi  of  election,  a  system  of  distrost, 
concealment,  duplicity,  equivocation,  injarious  to  the  moral  principle  and 
habit,  and  repressiye  of  the  frank  intercourse  of  society.  The  arraign* 
ment  is  eagerly  exaggerated ;  bat  it  is  true  to  the  extent  of  forming  a 
serious  chaise ;  and  it  is  easily  made  to  appear  &tal  against  the  ballot, 
in  an  argrument  that  takes  no  further  account  of  moral  coosidentions 
than  barely  and  exclusively  as  implicated  with  that  practice.  In  listen- 
ing to  debates  on  the  subject,  it  has  struck  me  as  very  carious,  that  op- 
posers  of  this  mode  of  election  on  moral  grounds,  reason  and  dedaim  aa 
if  they  had  to  deal  with  an  insulated  topic,  altogether  independent  of 
rdkitive  and  comparative  considerations.  Prove  the  ballot  to  be  liable  to 
these  grave  objections  and  we  must  look  no  further — ^there  is  an  end  of 
the  matter ;  as  if  an  election  were  one  of  those  aflbirs  which,  if  a  cerw 
tain  proposed  mode  of  transacting  them  be  exceptionable,  need  not  and 
will  not  be  transacted  at  all ;  or  as  if,  when  it  is  a  thing  that  must  and 
will  take  place,  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  it  will  be  transact- 
ed, if  the  one  proposed  be  rejected,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
whether  it  ou^t  to  be  rejected.  They  really  talk  as  if  no  such  thing 
were  known  as  a  necessity  of  choosing  between  two  evils,  with  an  obli- 
gation to  put  them  in  the  balance,  and  choose  the  less.  They  say,  in 
effect,  that  we  look  at  one  side,  taken  separately ;  and  if  there  be  much 
belonging  to  it  that  we  cannot  approve,  we  are  to  determine  for  the  other 
at  all  hazards,  whatever  may  be  the  evils  involved  in  it 

Let  the  ballot,  on  the  one  side,  stand  obnoxious  to  the  serious  excep- 
tions which  I  have  enumerated,  and  then  let  us  see  what  we  have  on  the 
other.  There  is  a  direct  violation  of  both  justice  and  law,  in  applying 
the  resources  of  wealth  and  power  to  pervert  the  national  sufirage,  and 
so  to  frustrate  the  whole  end  of  the  institution.  A  general  venality  is 
iodefatigably  promoted,  and  promoted  by  the  classes  who  are  under  spe- 
cial obligations  to  be  the  patrons  of  virtue,  but  whom  the  persons  tempted 
and  corrupted  by  them  are  gratified  thus  to  find  no  better  than  them- 
selves ;  and  who  thus  forfeit  all  moral  influence  of  station  over  those 
below  them,  by  whom  it  is  shrewdly  presumed,  that  those  who  will  pur- 
chase others  will,  if  they  find  a  good  market,  sell  themselves.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  are  suborned  by  what  they  know  it  to  be  wrong  for  them  to 
take,  and  for  their  superiors  to  give.  All  sentiments  of  public  virtue 
are  rooted  out,  and  a  great  public  interest  sunk  into  the  traffic  of  the 
basest  selfishness.  The  corruption  powerfully  operates  to  sap  aU  moral 
principle  in  their  minds ;  especially  under  the  aggravating  circumstance, 
that  this  bribery,  vicious  in  itself,  often  leads  to  a  direct  plunge  into  odier 
vices,  the  revels  of  intemperance  and  every  disorder.  It  leads  also  to 
the  falsehood  and  prevarication  which  are  alleged  against  the  ballot,  as 
if  that  alone  could  be  the  guilty  cause  of  such  vices.  For,  will  not  the 
receivers  of  bribes  conceal  and  deny,  in  any  society  but  that  of  kindred 
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» tliat  they  have  sold  dieir  votes ;  at  least  saeh  of  them  as  btvf 
■one  decency  <»f  cliaraeter  to  maintain  among  their  nei^bors  ?  espe- 
cially when  close  upon  the  dubious  terounation  of  a  hard-mn  contest, 
prices  have  risen  very  hi^,  will  the  reoeiver  of  tiie  value  of  a-hone,  or 
wo  oor  three  cows,  he  disposed  to  tell  how  he  came  hy  the  money  ?  Will 
he  not,  if  challenged,  invent  a  slory  of  any  other  source  rather  than  own 
the  trve  one  t  I  dare  say  the  decently  lepaled  ^ectm  who  lately,  in  one 
ef  car  honragfas,  near  the  h»t  critical  moment,  was  strongly  saspected 
oC  receiving  more  than  SOOt  for  his  vote,  given  contrary  to  tis  positive 
promise,  which  was  claimed  by  tiw  eppesite  candidate,  will  have  taken 
•special  care,  and  expended  a  good  per-eenti^  of  Kes  on  hispouds,  to 
avoid  the  proof. 

There  is  the  cheaper,  the  prouder,  Hbe  still  more  eflbctive  iniquity,  ot 
eompnlsion  fay  intimidation.  Of  this  part  of  the  subject  it  is  impoesifale 
to  make  a  more  ccmdensed,  or  vigorons,  or  revetting  ezhibitien,  tbaathst 
in  Mr.  Grote's  Sequent  printed  speech,  wliich  every  member,  who  ex- 
pects to  vote  on  the  next  motion  for  tiie  ballot,  would  do  well  to  read 
and  ponder.  Daring  the  warfiure,  which  ended  in  carrying  the  Eefonn 
Kll,  many  of  the  aristocracy,  wlnle  vexed  at  lonng  the  rotten  bonm^ 
might  possibly  have  had  some  presentiraent,  never  subjected  by  oor  sim- 
plicity, of  a  partial  and  very  considerable  con^nsation,  in  a  way  which, 
though  less  suited  to  their  cosKvenienee,  would  he  more  gratifying  to  their 
pride.  They,  perhaps,  calculated  that  the  enlarged  constttmncy,  instead 
ef  creating  an  independent  power  to  defy  them,  would  but  supply  them,* 
in  many  instances,  with  so  many  more  subjects  to  cxymmand;  at  the 
same  time  that  it  would  abate  the  former  opprobrium  of  monopoly,  by  a 
plausible  appearance  of  a  much  more  populai  election  than  when  they, 
M  their  nominees,  were  sent  up  by  two  or  three  dozen  of  what  were 
ealled  voters.  And  the  recent  election  haa  ^lown  that  thisy  if  they  made 
it»  was  no  miscalculation. 

Bat  look  at  the  odious  spectacle,  think  of  the  national  infamy,  of  per- 
haps more  than  a  quarter  of  a  raittion  of  men,  invested  with  what  they 
are  told  to  consider  as  an  honorable  privilege,  admonished  that  it  lays  on 
them  a  most  serious  duty,  appointed  and  recognized  as  tlie  exponents  of 
the  opinion  and  will  of  tiie  vast  community,  sununoned  and  appealed  to 
lor  the  expressioh  of  its  mind,  arrayed  as  in  a  mighty  goardiaBship  o( 
its  interests — think  of  so  immense  a  pwtion  of  the  men  standing  in  this 
eiqmcity  and  under  this  responsibility,  being  placed  in  the  alteraative  of 
eitiier  violating  the  ob]igati«m,  and  doing  a  wrong  to  their  country,  or 
inconriikg  such  immediate,  direct,  private  iidttry»  as  will  in&llibly  be  fett 
as  too  much  to  soffisr  for  a  public  duty.  Think  of  the  arrogance  that 
plainly  and  insolentiy  threatens,  ot  the  signified  will  of  the  power  which 
needs  but  to  hint,  the  frustration  of  a  man's  industry,  the  loss  of  his  hasi- 
ness  and  subsistence,  the  turning  out  of  his  situation,  the  expulsion  from 
iris  house  or  his  fcirm  ;  or,  in  the  humble  grade,  tiie  deprivation  of  aid 
ten  pbilaathrepic  institutions,  unless  he  will  do  what  tiie  tyrannic  an- 
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ihodty  IB  committing  a  vUlainoafl  wrong  in  exacting,  <m  the  ptin  of  tiuh 
a  consequence.  Imagine  the  supptesaed,  or  confidentially  uttered  resent- 
ments, ''  the  curses,  not  loud,  but  deep,"  among  one  portion  of  the  bondt 
men ;  and  the  conscious  self-degradation,  mingled  with  the  indignant 
feelings  against  the  oppressor,  in  the  virtuous  portion ;  many  a  one  of 
whom  has,  for  a  while,  maintained  a  resolution  to  do  his  dnty  at  what- 
ever cost,  but  has  looked  once  more  at  his  family— and  yielded.  For  lot 
it  be  especially  remembered,  that  the  severity  of  the  wrong  is  aggravated 
just  in  proportion  to  the  good  principle,  tiie  conscientiousness  of  those 
oa  whom  it  is  inflicted.  And  it  gives  a  strange  idea  of  a  privilege,  that 
it  should  be  a  grievance  in  proportion  as.  the  possessor  would  make  con- 
science of  his  manner  of  using  it.  An  excellent  notion,  too,  of  an  insti- 
tution expressly  designed  for  the  defence  of  popular  liberty,  that  it  should 
be  skilfully  adapted  to  be  seized  upon  for  the  benefit  of  aristocratic 
tyranny ;  at  the  same  time  a  fine  encouragement  to  public  and  all  other 
virtue,  that  while  the  honest  man  finds  himself  exposed  to  punishment 
for  maintaining  his  integrity,  he  should  see  that  certain  of  his  neighbora 
are  rewarded  for  not  troubling  themselves  with  any  such  incumbrance. 

The  result  of  aU  this  is,  what  I  have  so  much  insisted  on  before,  that 
the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  is  not  a  genuine  representation  of  the 
people :  and  either  the  insulting  theoretic  figment  that  it  is  so,  should 
be  honestly  fiung  away,  or  a  mode  of  election  should  be  adopted  that 
will  l^^roach  to  a  realization  of  that  professed  intention. 

Now,  sir,  you  have  to  place  this  aggravated  and  complicated  mass  of 
evil  on  the  one  side,  and  over  against  it  whatever  vicious  properties  or 
accidaits  are  attributable  to  the  ballot.  And  in  default  of  any  efi^tual 
middle  expedient,  what  have  you  to  do  ?  It  would  be  no  better  than  a 
travesty  of  morality  for  you  to  say, ''  There  needs  no  deliberation ;  there 
are  bad  things  inseparable  from  the  ballot ;  I  shall  give  my  sanction  to 
them  by  adopting  it ;  but  I  must  on  no  terms  sanction  what  is  bad ;  I 
must,  therefore,  reject  it  absolutely,  be  the  consequence  what  it  may" — 
when  the  consequence  may  be,  that  you  choose  what  involves  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  evil;  which,  therefore,  you  sanction,  under  this 
very  affectation  of  scrupulous  moral  principle.  At  the  least,  you  deci- 
dedly give  your  sanction  to  all  that  proportion  of  immorality  by  which 
the  part  you  choose  exceeds  that  which  you  reject. 

Aiid  now,  as  to  the  comparative  proportions.  I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand,  how  an  unprejudiced,  well-principled  observer  canlook  at  all 
the  abominations  of  the  present  mode  of  election — ^the  school  for  the  dis- 
cipline of  venality,  periodically  opened  all  over  the  land,  in  the  form  of  a 
market,  for  the  sale  of  men's  frail  integrity,  under  a  knavish  management 
of  all  manner  of  deceit  and  subterfuge,  and  amidst  the  temptations  to 
coarser  vice — another  sort  of  contemporary  agency,  violating  law,  and 
right,  and  all  the  worthier  feelings  of  humanity ;  crushing  the  independ- 
ence of  inferiors ;  turning  their  nominal  privilege  into  a  practical  con- 
viction that  they  are  slaves  ;  compelling  them,  on  pain  of  great,  and 
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i  iiqiiiy,  to  sacrifice  the  judgment  and  conedeiice  wiii£h  it 
hu  been  inculcated  npon  them  to  exercise  and  obey  ;  fiwcing  them  to 
giv«,  in  piactioe,  the  lie  to  their  opinion ;  perpetnating  all  practicaUe 
iwoage  againat  such  resolately  ccHiscientious,  bat  dependent  men,  as 
do  their  duty  in  de^te  of  menaces,  which  they  know  will  be  ezecoted 
■  and  the  upshot  of  all  tins  in  a  Bpnrioas  legislature :  I  say,  I  cumot 
understand  how  any  upright,  plain^jndging  man,  can  think  this  vast 
eompost  of  iniquity,  a  less  amount  oi  evil  than  the  temporary  coiicealment 
cr  dissimulation,  the  breaking  of  extorted  promises,  and  the  prevarica- 
tion to  be  resorted  to  for  eluding  tyranny  and  revenge,  which  are  the 
delinquencies  alleged,  and  partly  with  truth,  to^  incident  to  the  ballot 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  make  a  light  account  of  these  delinquencies,  by 
which  mtegrity  is  so  seriously  damaged.  I  may  allow  that  they  are 
great  evils  with  perfect  safety  to  the  argument  that  they  are  rather  to  be 
kicurred  than  the  greater  ones  Wk  the  other  side.  But  still,  there  is  un- 
questi<mably  to  be  admitted  a  very  material  qualification  of  the  moral 
estimate  of  them,  from  the  consideration  that  they  are  modes  of  dis- 
honesty  practised  for  the  very  purpose,  as  the  accusatkin  itsdf  acknow- 
ledges,  ii  maintaining  honesty  in  the  dtschai^  of  the  electoral  duty, 
consistently  with  impunity  in  so  performing  it  The  persons  resorting 
to  these  expedients  are  in  the  situation  of  a  man  who  is  about  going 
with  money  to  pay  his  debts,  and  is  beset  by  a  villainous  extortioner,  or 
a  robber  on  the  highway ;  and  the  sternest  moralist  would  not  refuse  to 
acknowledge  a  great  palliation  of  the  turpitude  of  an  insincere  promise 
or  a  felse  declaration,  made  to  dude  these  personages  in  order  that  his 
money  might  go  to  its  right  use.  And  if  one  of  these  exactors  should 
afterwards  chance  to  discover  that  he  had  thus  been  defrmidedy  what 
would  you  think  of  his  exclaiming,  with  a  virtuous  indignation,  against 
the  fiilsebood,  the  immorality,  of  the  man  who  had  by  such  means  dis- 
appointed his  wicked  attempt  ?  And  what  should  I  think  of  y<ra,  if  yon 
joined  him  in  this  ri|^)teoos  indignation, — saying,  that  thou^  to  be 
sure,  it  was  not  quite  the  thing  that  he  should  have  made  the  attempt 
on  the  man's  property,  yet  it  was  extremely  criminal  in  the  man  to  pro- 
tect himself  against  the  plunderer  by  such  means  ? 

But  I  cannot  help  noticing  here  what  a  strange  leaning  to  the  side  d 
power  (one  of  the  worst  and  most  general  of  our  ill  propensities),  I 
have  observed  in  the  reasoning  of  die  opposers  of  the  ballot,  on  the  nx»al 
ground  that  it  would  facilitate  and  protect  the  breach  of  promises.  They 
constantly  give  the  benefit  of  their  casuistry  to  the  oppressor's  side.  If 
the  dependent  voter,  shrinking  at  threatened  injury,  shall  have  given  a 
promise  contrary  to  his  judgment  and  conscience,  his  obligation,  accord- 
ing to  these  moralists,  is  from  that  moment  perfectly  simple  and  un- 
equivocal. No  matter  that  his  fears  have  brought  him  into  a  dilemma 
between,  on  the  one  side  the  oUigation  of  his  promise,  and  on  the  other 
the  prior  inalienaUe  duty  which  he  owes  at  once  to  his  country  and  to 
himself,  fer  the  feithful  exercise  of  his  etectoral  function.    His  obligatioii 
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is  all  on  the  left  band;  he  is  solemnly  bound,  in  allegiance  to  die 
tyrant,  to  fulfil  a  promise  yielded  under  the  hard  stress  of  self-preserva- 
tion, and  to  give  his  paramount  obligation  to  the  winds.  Else  he  is  lec- 
tured with  the  most  imposing  gravity  on  the  crime  of  violating  promises ; 
while  his  oppressor  incurs  only  the  tolerant  censure  of  having  some- 
what overstrained  one  of  the  advantages  of  his  higher  situation.  And 
lest  he  should  be  deprived,  through  secret  voting,  of  the  benefit  of  such 
lightly  censurable  injustice,  the  dependent  voter  shall  be  left  absolutely 
at  his  mercy.  So  sure  are  we,  moralists  and  all,  to  find  the  least  to 
blame  on  the  stronger  side ! 

"  But  why  will  the  electors  let  themselves  be  coerced  ?"  In  the  man- 
ful oratory  of  those  who  can  talk  at  their  ease  we  hear  it  said — ^let  the 
electors  show  themselves  worthy  of  the  privilege  conferred  on  them ;  let 
them  with  Goe  consent  vindicate  their  right  with  a  noble  resolution, 
and  then,  ^c,  d^c.  Why,  yes  ;  then,  the  supposed  consequences  would 
follow.  But  if  the  discussion,  instead  of  a  vain  speculation  on  what 
would  take  place  if  things  were — as  they  are  not,  be  an  inquiry  for 
something  that  should  avail  for  the  desu*ed  object  in  the  actual  state  oi 
things,  it  is  answer  enough  to  this  brave  suggestion  to  say,  that  no 
such  thing  can  be;  that  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  men  who  are  dependent 
in  numberless  ways,  setting  up  a  general  defiance  of  the  dictates  and 
menaces  of  a  most  powerful  aristocracy,  determined,  as  there  is  no  want 
of  examples'  to  warn  those  who  wish  they  could  dare  to  be  refractory, 
that  such  a  crime  will  certainly  not  go  unpunished.  But  I  must  observe 
in  addition,  that  it  is  wrong  for  men  to  be  placed  in  a  condition  to  require 
heroic  virtue  for  the  honest  performance  of  a  commcm  duty  of  citizen- 
6^p.  That  must  be  a  badly  adjusted  institution  which  practically  tells 
a  man,  that  his  integrity  in  such  a  thing  as  voting  for  a  member  of  par- 
liament, in  a  state,  too,  which  is  boasting  of  its  political  freedom,  shall 
be  at  much  of  the  same  cost  as  fidelity  to  his  religion  might  have  been 
in  times  of  intolerance  and  persecution.    I  am,  &c.. 

An  iNDErENDENT  ELECTOR. 


CLXXXIX.    TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE   MORNING   CHRONICLE. 
[The  Ballot.— No.  IH.] 

Apnl  27,  1835. 
SiK, — The  epithet  "  un-English  "  has  not  yet  quite  dropped  out  of  the 
phraseology  of  the  opposers  of  the  ballot.  It  is  foolish  cant.  What ! 
it  is  foreign  to  the  English  character,  is  it,  for  a  man  who  is  industri- 
ously and  anxiously  prosecuting  some  humble  occupation,  or  for  a  mid- 
dle tradesman,  to  be  dismayed  at  the  threat  of  well-armed  power  to  blast 
his  success,  destroy  his  resources,  do  all  that  such  power  can  do  to  re- 
duce him  to  penury  or  bankruptcy  ?  It  is  "  un-English,"  is  it,  for  a  man 
in  some  subordinate  office  to  be  reluctant  to  resign  his  salary,  his  only 
snppoit,  knowing  how  indifierent  a  chance  the  eager  cogapetitbii  for 
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situations  allows  him  for  obtaining  another ;  or  for  a  small  fiirmer  to 
shrink  at  the  prospect  of  being  ordered  off  from  the  dwelling  and  acres 
where  he  is  tolerably  supporting  his  family,  and  has  perhaps  been  at  the 
expense  of  improvements  in  the  convenience  and  cultivation  ? 

Some  of  the  opposers  are  asserting  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  pro- 
tection that  the  ballot  might  seem  to  afibrd,  the  efforts  at  coercion  would 
still  be  continued,  by  hinted  threats,  inquisitorial  harassings,  and  revenge 
at  hazard  on  suspected  and  presumed  disobedience.  Suppose  this  ad- 
mitted to  be  true,  the  argument  will  then  be,  that  since  the  odious 
tyranny  will  do  all  it  can  to  harass  the  dependent  electors,  in  spite  of 
their  protection,  we  are  to  leave  them  exposed  to  its  whole  unmitigated 
power,  by  refusing  them  even  a  partial  defence ;  since  they  would  be 
liable  to  be  tracked  and  annoyed  amidst  their  coverts,  give  their  enemy 
the  advantage  of  fairly  running  them  down  in  the  open  field. 

But  afler  all,  and  whatever  might  for  a  while  be  attempted  or  inflicted 
by  unprincipled  power,  nobody  doubts  that  substantially  it  would  be  de- 
feated. There  would  be  a  strong  determination  on  the  part  of  the  here- 
tofore enslaved  citizens,  to  verify  their  new  privilege.  And  the  arrogant 
and  imperative  classes,  finding  that  the  elections  did  and  would,  through 
the  combined  resolution  and  evasion  of  the  electors,  render  their  threat- 
enings  impotent,  and  the  extorted  promises  worthless,  would  abandon  in 
despair  a  mode  of  interference  which  obtained  them  no  success  adequate 
as  a  compensation  for  the  odium  ;  an  odium  which  would  be  aggravated 
by  any  attempted  perseverance  of  injustice,  following  up  the  former  vio- 
lation of  the  freedom  of  the  electors  with  a  determination  to  break 
through  the  specific  provision  given  them  for  security  against  it. 

Bribery,  however,  1  have  heard  it  asserted,  would  still  be  largely  prac- 
tised. If  so,  men  must  set  a  lower  value  on  their  money  in  this  sort  of 
traffic  than  in  any  other.  In  what  other  bargain  will  they  part  with  it 
under  an  uncertainty  whether  they  shall  obtain  any  of  the  stipulated 
equivalent,  and  a  certainty  that  in  many  instances  they  will  be  defhiuded, 
and  without  remedy  ?  The  case  is,  too,  that  it  would  be  the  mutual  con- 
sciousness of  rogue  dealing  with  rogue ;  the  receiver  of  the  bribe  scorn- 
ing to  admit  any  sense  of  obligation  to  be  honest  to  the  payer.  He 
will  receive  it  with  the  ill-suppressed  look  which  would  say,  You  are  a 
rascal,  you  are  making  me  one,  but  yours  shall  be  the  forfeit.  The  self- 
taxing  corruptor  must  have  a  strong  fancy  for  adding  the  decoration  of 
folly  to  his  baseness,  since  he  would  know  that  the  bribe  taken  from 
him  will  be  an  excellent  sedative  to  the  principle,  and  hint  to  the  cupidity, 
of  the  elector,  for  making  a  similar  profit  of  the  dishonor  of  the  opposite 
candidate ;  after  which  he  will  go  and  vote  just  as  he  pleases ;  perhaps 
cajoling  any  remainder  left  him  of  conscience  with  the  consideration, 
that  he  has  at  any  rate  performed  one  of  his  promises. 

As  to  an  objection  that  has  been  made  against  thp  ballot  as  giving  an 
"  irresponsible  power  "  to  the  voters,  I  believe  nobody  really  feels  it  of 
the  smallest  force.    It  is  not  worth  while  to  go  mto  any  question  of  al>- 
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Btract  principle.  Look  at  the  practical  state  of  the  ease.  The  allega* 
tion  has  been  explained  to  refer  chiefly  to  a  responsibility  in  which  the 
electors  stand,  or  ought  to  stand,  to  the  large  body  of  the  popolatioo 
below  them ;  and  means,  if  it  have  any  definable  meaning,  that  they 
would  be  taken,  by  the  privilege  of  secret  voting,  out  of  the  proper  sym- 
pathy with  that  inferior  portion  of  the  community,  and  might  be  indi&rent 
or  unjust  to  its  interests  in  their  choice  of  representatives.  Now,  under 
this  pretended  solicitude  about  justice  to  the  opinion,  will,  and  interests 
of  the  lower  order  of  the  people,  what  is  the  real  ground  on  which  every 
high  aristocrat,  every  tory.  In  parliament  will  vote  against  the  ballot  ? 
Commend  me  again,  for  that,  to  Sir  Robert  Peers  honest  avowal,  ex- 
pressive of  the  sentiment  of  all  the  class,  that  the  grand  objection 
against  the  ballot  is,  that  ^  it  would  give  a  much  more  democratic  House 
of  Commons ;"  that  is,  a  house  more,  and  far  too  much,  partaking  of  the 
feelings,  and  partial  to  the  interests  of  the  common  people.  And  it  re- 
quires a  patience  more  than  philosophic  to  hear  this  pretended  concern 
for  preventing  the  escape  of  the  voters  from  their  responsibility  of  jus- 
tice and  good-will  to  the  lower  orders,  when  the  whole  pleading  goes 
plainly  to  subject  them  under  a  slavish  and  pernicious  responsibility  to 
the  upper  classes.  Lest  they  should  be  disposed  or  tempted  to  fail  in 
their  duty  of  being  guardians  of  the  rights,  and  considerate  to  the  wishes, 
of  the  unprivileged  multitude,  they  shall  stand  in  full  exposure  to  be 
bribed  or  overawed  to  confirm,  by  their  votes,  that  jpperious  oligarchic 
domination  which  they  hold  the  elective  franchise  under  a  responsilHlity 
to  those  below  them  for  resisting  in  their  defence.  But  if  I  have  mis- 
taken the  quarter  to  which  the  argument  points,  and  if  the  meaning  be, 
after  all,  that  the  power  of  the  electors  should  not  be  *'  irresponsible  "  to 
those  above  them,  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  a  power  which  you  hold, 
subject  to  an  arbitrary  power  above  you,  that  can  dictate  how  you  shall 
use  it,  is  very  much  like  no  power  at  all.  You  would  not  do  amiss  to 
divest  yourself  at  once  of  the  honor  and  the  trouble. 

I  observe  that  something  is  to  be  attempted,  or  at  least  proposed  in 
parliament,  towards  the  prevention  of  this  monstrous  iniquity.  Have 
you  any  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  expedients  for  either  prevention 
or  punishment  ?  How  many  corrupted  voters,  or  corrupting  purveyors 
of  votes,  will  tender  evidence  of  bribery  ?  Or  how  obtain  witnesses  to 
a  clandestine  proceeding  in  which  themselves  had  no  share  ?  How  can 
the  multifarious  and  elusive  modes  of  bribery  be  reduced  to  any  exact 
definition  ?  And  as  to  intimidation,  how  will  the  elector  who  had  not 
courage  to  disobey,  for  fear  of  punishment  to  himself,  find  courage  to  be 
prominently  active  towards  the  punishment  of  the  tyrant  ?  And  how, 
if  he  should,  will  you  i^ccure  his  subsequent  impunity  against  revenge, 
which  will  come  on  him  in  such  ways  as  no  legal  provision  can  ob- 
viate ?  His  landlord,  suppose,  is  convicted  and  punished  on  his  evidence. 
This  will  be  an  excellent  security  against  the  prompt  exercise  of  his 
landlord's  indisputable  right  to  turn  him  out  of  his  house  or  farm !    How 
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much  of  coarse  is  it,  also,  that  the  man  of  wealth  will  continue  his  cti»- 
tom  to  the  man  of  trade  who  has  heen  the  cause  of  his  paying  a  heavy 
fine,  or  has  ineffectually  attempted  to  do  him  that  favor ! 

It  has  been  said  that  the  guilt  in  question  is  not  so  much  chargeable 
on  candidates  as  on  vile  underling  agents.  But  how  many  of  the  honor- 
able gentlemen  have  peremptorily  interdicted  to  their  agents  all  such 
practices ;  or  conveyed  beforehand  (in  imitation  of  some  of  the  liberals) 
a  positive  assurance  to  the  constituency  that  no  man  should  sufl^r  any 
harm  from  them  for  the  freedom  of  his  vote  ;  or  declared  they  absolved 
the  voters  from  any  promises  they  might  have  been  induced  to  make 
contrary  to  their  judgment?  And  which  of  them,  afterwards  made 
aware,  or  strongly  suspecting,  that  their  election  has  been  gained  by 
such  means,  will  be  forward  to  promote  the  investigation  and  the  justice  ? 
What  vile  agent,  whose  activity  brought  the  deciding  votes  in  one  of 
the  late  contests,  would  find  himself  and  his  offered  services  spumed 
with  abhorrence  by  the  same  candidate  next  time  ? 

I  should  somewhere  in  this  paper  have  observed,  that  the  ballot  would 
go  far  to  rid  our  elections  of  the  abominable  nuisance  of  outrage,  bully- 
ing, fighting,  smashing  of  windows,  and  the  other  flagrant  breaches  of 
the  peace,  by  which  a  most  important  public  transaction  is  so  often  turned 
into  a  scene  of  infamous  barbarism.  When  the  adherents  of  the  opposed 
interest  come  to  tlie  place  of  election  merely  as  so  many  individuals, 
presenting  no  ostensible  shape  of  marshalled  parties,  there  would  be 
nothing  tangible  enough  to  excite  the  tumultuary  violence.  Would  not 
this  alone  be  a  benefit  to  set  off  against  more  than  half  of  whatever  can 
be  alleged  against  the  ballot  ?  And  it  would  obviate  the  disgust  which 
the  more  sober,  and  the  contempt  which  the  more  refined,  portion  of  the 
community  are  apt  to  conceive  for  the  whole  character  of  democracy ;  I 
may  add,  the  aversion  with  which  persons  coming  from  foreign  com- 
munities must  witness  the  "  working,"  as  we  name  it,  of  our  popular 
institutions.  One  has  often  imagined  with  shame  what  would  be  thought 
by  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  more  tolerant  foreign  despotisms,  who  might 
come  to  see  the  methods  for  constituting  a  legislature  in  our  famous  land 
of  Hbertv. 

I  am  gratified  to  perceive  that  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  the 
ballot  is  fast  gaining  ground  :  and  that,  at  all  events,  the  infamous  man- 
agement of  elections  will  be  forced  on  public  and  legislative  attention. 
What  is  it  that  thus  forces  it  into  discussion,  but  the  notoriety  and 
unprecedented  extent  of  the  infamous  management  in  the  recent  general 
election  ?  And  to  this  very  cause  it  is  mainly  owing  that  the  tory  party 
have  regained  the  vantage  ground  where  we  have  been  doomed  to  see 
them  once  more. 

Lest  you  should  suspect  that  I  have  been  stimulated  to  trouble  you 
with  the  above  cursory  observations  by  some  grivances  experienced  by 
myself,  I  beg,  sir,  to  assure  you  that  I  am  a  perfectiy 

Independent  Electqb. 
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CXC.   TO  MES.   HANNAH  MOBE.* 

Stapleton,  near  Bristol 

Deab  Madam, — ^I  should  never  have  thought  of  such  a  thing  as 
requesting  your  acceptance  of  a  new  copy  of  an  old  and  common  book,  on 
account  of  the  piece  prefixed  to  this  edition  of  it,  had  not  Mr.  Cottle  told 
me,  that  such  a  liberty  had  been  taken  by  the  writers  of  some  of  the 
essays  accompanying  tlie  late  reprints  at  Glasgow,  of  a  number  of  other 
old  books. 

I  am  aware  that  the  vast  accumulation  on  your  premises,  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  contemporary  book-makers,  must  have  suggested  to  you  the 
idea  of  the  comfortable  provision  you  will  have,  of  materials  for  lighting 
your  fires,  in  case  of  any  scarcity  of  chips  or  shavings.  But  on  the 
supposition  that  you  w^ill  order  them  to  be  taken  for  that  use  in  the  order  cf 
time,  that  is,  of  their  dales,  I  may  venture  to  salculate  on  a  considerable 
term  of  exemption  for  this  volume ;  and  may  even  hope  for  it  an  exten- 
sion of  that  term  by  way  of  special  favor,  on  account  of  so  minor  a  part 
of  it  being  the  work  of  any  other  than  the  excellent  Doddridge. 

If  I  could  be  confident  on  reckoning  on  any  decay  of  memory  in  such 
a  veteran,  I  should  not  be  doing  wisely  in  taking  this  opportunity  of 
recalling  to  your  recollection,  by  confessing  my  sins  against,  I  must  not 
say  courtesy,  but  even  all  civility,  propriety  and  decorum  ;  in  having 
received,  in  former  years,  presents  of  copies  of  several  of  your  own 
valuable  works,  without  returning  so  much  as  a  line  of  acknowledgment. 
I  wish  I  could  find  any  better  extenuation  than  to  say,  that  in  each  instance 
I  really  did  feel  grateful,  and  very  greatly  flattered  ;  that  I  intended 
writing  soon  to  say  so  ;  that  a  sad  habit  of  procrastinating  al]  things, 
deferred  it  till  I  became  ashamed  to  write  at  all ;  and  that  then  I  said  to 
myself  in  excuse,  Mrs.  More  is  necessarily  quite  certain,  without  being 
told  it,  that  I,  with  every  intelligent  reader  of  her  works,  hold  them  and 
their  author  in  high  respect  and  admiration,  and  will  be  sure  that  I  value 
as  I  ought,  these  personal  tokens  of  her  friendly  remembrance. 

There  occurred  one  circumstance,  now  many  years  past,  which  would 
have  seemed  to  render  it  indispensable  on  my  own  account,  however 
otherwise  superfluous  to  you,  to  convey  to  you  some  brief,  but  strong 
expression,  of  my  high  and  invariable  respect,  if  I  had  not  become 
informed,  that  a  suspicion,  excited  in  your  mind  against  me,  had  been 
obviated  ;  I  am  referring  to  what  you  may  have  probably  dismissed  from 
your  memory — ^the  appearance  of  an  unaccountably  captious  article  in 
the  Eclectic  Review.  No  one  could  be  more  surprised  and  displeased  at 
that  article  than  myself ;  and  I  am  confident,  that  from  no  quarter  did 
the  editor  receive  a  more  speedy  and  indignant  reprehension. 

In  common  with  all  the  true  Mends  of  religion  and  the  improvement 

*  This  letter  was,  by  an  oversight,  not  inserted  in  its  proper  place  in  the 
series.  It  was  written  in  1825  or  the  following  year,  and  therefore  belongs 
to  Chap.  VI 
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of  the  tge,  I  am  gratified  to  think  to  what  an  extraordinaiy  length  the 
sovereign  Disposer  of  our  allotment  on  earth  has  protracted  your  life 
and  eminent  usefulness.  It  is  very  pleasing  to  hear,  that  yoa'have 
experienced  a  considerable  alleviation  of  infirmity  and  illness.  Deeply 
grateful  as  you  must  be,  for  having  been  appointed  so  long  to  prosecute 
with  success,  so  important  an  employment,  you  will  wait,  with  calm 
acquiescence  and  cheerful  anticipation,  the  hour  when  the  great  Master 
shall  call  his  servant  to  his  presence  and  her  eternal  reward.  I  am,  dear 
madam. 

With  the  highest  respiect  and  regard, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

J.  FosTEa. 


CXCI.   to  THE   REV.   JOSIAH  HILL. 

May  21,  1835. 
I  HAV£  to  confess,  I  am  far  too  much  your  fellow-sinner  in  the  matter 
of  being  too  much  occupied  with  politics  ;  and  1  feel  somewhat  of  the 
bad  efiect  which  you  complain  of.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  af&irs  of 
the  nation  and  the  world,  at  this  period,  are  prodigiously  important  to  the 
interests  (and  not  exclusively  the  temporal  ones)  of  a  very  large  portion 
of  mankind,  one  makes  out  for  one's  self  a  partial  justification.  The 
point  is,  how  and  where  to  adjust  the  limitation  that  ought  to  be  imposed 
by  higher  interests,  while  one  looks  at  the  momentous  crisis  for  good  or 
evil,  at  which  the  course  of  time,  and  we  may  say  of  Providence,  has 
now  arrived.  But  these  newspapers — ^these  newspapers !  to  think  how 
nearly  they  constitute  my  whole  reading !  I  am  mortified  at  it,  and 
want  to  see  and  resolve  how  to  mend.  At  any  rate,  I  am  not  sorry  for 
the  non-appearance  here  of  that  "  Watchman.^*  There  was  evidently  a  very 
competent  ability ;  but  I  was  disgusted  with  the  spirit,  the  servility,  the 
time-serving,  the  practical  disavowal,  if  not  expressly  in  words,  of  the 
principles,  but  for  the  assertion  of  which,  by  nobler  spirits,  Methodism 
itself  would  never  have  enjoyed  such  immunity  and  privilege.  The  last 
number  you  sent,  having  dilated  with  high  complacency  on  the  complete 
establishment  in  power  of  ^r  R.  Peel,  and  the  gradual  subsidence  into 
impotence  and  insignificance  of  the  factious  opposition  to  him,  I  was  a 
litUe  curious  to  see  what  would  be  said  just  about  ten  or  ttoelve  days  qfur^ 
of  the  fjedl  of  the  idol,  on  whose  **  honored  brow  "  (that  was  the  phrase) 
the  national  approbation  and  the  crown  of  enduring  power  had  descended 
and  planted  themselves.  But,  of  course,  it  would  be  described  as  one 
of  the  '*  awful  and  inscrutable  dispensations  of  Providence,"  inscrutable 
except  as  vindictive,  it  being  methodistically  certain,  that  in  no  other 
way  than  as  a  national  judgment  for  our  sins.  Providence  would  permit 
the  recovered  ascendency  of  a  party  who  are  intent  on  abating  the  pesti- 
lent nuisance  of  the  Irish  church. 
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CXCn.      TO  H.   HORSFALL,  ESQ* 

June  27»  1835. 

Mt  dear  old  Friend^-—  ....  What  should  this  letter  say  7  What 
riiould  it  be  an  answer  to  ?  What  should  be  taken  for  fpanted  in  it  ? 
I  may  well  ask  myself  such  questions,  since  I  have  under  my  hand 
a  letter  £rom  you,  dated—- exoc^y  ekven  years  hack, 

....  But  to  think  of  the  long  tract  of  years  since  our  last  personal 
communication !  That  was  at  a  time  when  we  might,  with  tolerable 
propriety,  be  called  ycuvg  men ;  whereas  now,  I  dare  say,  I  am  denomi« 
nated  among  my  acquaintance,  ^*  old  Foster ;"  and  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  Mr.  Hamilton's  expression^"  Old  Mr.  Horsfall !"  «  OW/"  I 
thought  that  sound  very  strange  ;  my  image  of  him  is  that  of  a  young 
man.  But  I  soon  recollected  myself,  and  thought,  what  should  he  be 
else  (and,  at  the  same  time,  what  should  /  be  else  ?)  since  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  have  intervened  between  the  present  time  and  the  time 
on  which  my  memory  is  resting  7  There  was  the  additional  consider** 
tion,  that  in  your  case  there  is  a  younger  man  of  the  same  name.  I 
have  no  son  to  require  or  suggest  that  note  of  distinction.  He  that  might 
have  been  the  cause  of  such  a  distinction,  has  been  nine  years  in  the 
grave. 

What  changes  in  the  world,  in  our  native  place,  in  ourselves,  since 
the  time  we  were  familiarly  associated !  I  wonder  in  what  manner  and 
degree  you  are  changed,  in  every  respect,  of  personal  appearance,  of 
habits,  character,  opinions,  dispositions.  As  to  the  visible  exterior,  we 
doubtless  might  pass  each  other  without  the  slightest  recognition,  the 
least  hint  of  feeling  that  we  had  ever  seen  each  other  before.  You  would 
be  never  the  wiser  on  the  matter  for  a  portrait  which  I  see  you  mention 
in  your  letter  to  have  seen,  if  it  were  the  one  which  I  just  recollect  to 
have  seen  in  some  magazine  which  I  chanced  to  open  in  some  house  wh«e 
I  had  occasion  to  call.  There  could  be  no  authority  for  putting  it  there ; 
and  it  appeared  to  me  a  paltry  imitation,  with  very  little  likeness,  of  a 
larger  engraving,  made  from  a  drawing,  for  which  I  very  reluctantly,  at 
the  request  of  some  friends  hereabouts,  consented  to  sit  to  a  painter  here, 
which  drawing  was  very  true  to  the  subject  about  a  dozen  (or  perhaps 
more)  years  since 

But  as  to  character,  feelings,  opinions,  perhaps  I  may  not  be  iar  wrong 
in  presuming,  that  an  uniform  tenor  of  life,  in  an  unchanged  locality  of 
residence,  has  prevented  any  other  great  change  than  what  is  inevitable 
from  the  eflect  of  passing  through  so  long  a  course  of  time  and  experi- 
ence. As  to  myself,  I  can  hardly  tell  whether  I  am  much  like  what  the 
young  man  was  or  not.  In  truth,  I  have  a  strangely  imperfect  recollec** 
tion  of  what  I  was  in  early  life ;  nor  could  I,  whatever  etSbrt  I  might  d^ 
liberately  make,  draw  out  any  clear  account  of  what  progressive  time^ 
though  through  a  life  of  few  incidents,  and  little  change  of  external  cirw 
cumstances,  haa  wrought  upon  me.    Indeed,  I  should  have  difficulty 
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enough  to  describe  what  I  am  now.  The  thing  I  have  the  strongest 
impression  of  is,  that  I  am  far  different  from  what  I  wish  I  were ;  that 
my  improvement,  through  so  long  a  life,  has  been  miserably  deficient ; 
that,  in  the  review,  I  have  a  profound  conviction  of  the  need  of  pardoning 
mercy  over  it  all ;  and  that  I  earnestly  hope  the  remainder  of  life,  of 
wlmtever  duration,  may  be  much  more  faithfully  devoted  to  the  great 
purpose  of  preparing  for  another — ^that  mysterious,  unveiled,  and  awful 
jiereafler,  on  which  both  of  us  shall  make  the  grand  experiment,  at  no 
very  distant  time  at  the  farthest. 

You,  I  believe,  rather  frequently  preach,  and  I  hope  you  will 

long  be  able  to  do  so ;  though  in  your  letter,  so  long  since,  you  call  your- 
self an  ^  old  map,"  too  old  to  journey  hither ;  and  I  think  I  am  too  old  to 
journey  your  distance  northward.  And  what  should  I  find  if  I  did^  in  all 
the  circuit  with  which  I  was  acquainted  ?  Perhaps  five  or  sixy  at  most, 
surviving  of  my  ancient  coevals !  Happy,  those  of  them  who  are  gone, 
whither  may  the  God  of  all  grace  prepare  us  to  follow  them  !....! 
know  not  whetlvir  I  should  superscribe  you  Reverend.  I  thank  no  one 
for  so  designating  fne. 


CXCIU.     TO    JOHN   EASTHOPE,   ESQ. 

JVovember  20,  1835. 

My  deab  Friekd, —  ....  The  Morning  Chronicle  has  shown  a 
signal  and  progressive  improvement  in  execution, — in  clearness,  force, 
point,  happy  illustration,  range  of  allusion,  and — gvantily. 

There  is  one  thing  I  should  have  been  disposed  to  make  a  remark  on 
now  and  then,  if  I  had  been  sitting  quietly  with  you  as  at  Cheltenham, 
or  walking  as  at  Malvern, — ^I  mean,  the  mode,  sometimes,  of  referring  to 
the  Catholic  (t.  e.  popish)  religion ; — a  slight  tinge  of  that  which  makes 
the  antithesis  to  the  Rodens,  O'Sullivans,  &,  Co. — something  like  an  im- 
phcation,  or  negative  admission  at  the  least,  that  popery  is  not  so  bad  a 
thing,  that  it  is  a  religion  of  charity  as  well  as  any  protestant  mode  of 
religion — something  that  seems  to  assert  or  assume  that  those  furious 
and  mischievous  declaimers  are  in  the  torong  in  toto,  in  their  reprobation 
of  popery  itself,  as  well  as  their  violence  of  temper  and  language,  and 
perhaps  the  base  principle  and  motive  of  some  of  them.  Now  surely  we 
are  not  coming  round  to  a  virtual  disavowal  of  the  reformation,  by  a  dis- 
covery at  last  that  popery  is  7to^  a  most  execrable  and  pernicious  impos- 
ture, a  deadly  corruption  of  Christianity,  and  a  system  essentially  intole- 
rant, tyrannical,  and  malignant.  No  doubt  it  has,  as  a  practical  system, 
come  under  some  degree  of  compelled  modification  in  countries  where 
liberty  and  knowledge  have  acquired  the  ascendant  But  let  it  not  take 
the  credit  of  that.  It  is 'in  itself  (as  indeed  itself  avows)  nnchang- 
able.  Let  these  compelling  influences  (which  it  has  always  done  all  it 
could  to  resist)  have  the  credit,  and  not  popery  itself,  of  whatever  miti- 
gation has  practicaUy  taken  place.  Thfe  modem  Catholics,  in  this  camOry, 
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inch  as  the  late  Butler  and  Eiutace,  the  present  Murray,  O'Comien,  ^., 
are  protesting  against  the  imputation  to  them  and  their  chnrch,  of  the 
persecuting  spirit  and  the  noxious  principles.  They,  and  their  reh'gion 
too,  are  all  charity,  candor,  and  benevolence— if  you  will  believe  them. 
But  I  cannot  believe  them.  How  should  I,  while  they  at  the  same  time 
avow  and  swear  a  firm  fidelity  to  a  church  which  by  the  unalterable 
laws  of  its  institute  makes  intolerance — ^the  extirpation  of  heretics — a 
duty  ?  When  they  come  talking  or  canting  in  this  strain,  I  would  say 
to  them.  Your  church,  your  sovereign  authority,  to  which,  on  peril 
of  your  souls,  yeu  must  maintain  an  inviolable  fidelity, — ^has  it  ever  re- 
voked its  sanguinary  decrees  and  injunctions  ? — ^but  indeed  the  very  idea 
is  foolish,  since  an  infallible  and  unalterable  authority  cannot  revoke  its 
decrees.  I  would  say.  Do  you  disown  the  grand  and  final  standard  of 
your  church,  the  Council  of  Trent  ?  Answer,  like  honest,  plain-spoken 
men.  Yes,  or  No ;  and  don't  be  playing  fast  and  loose  with  us.  If  you 
say  No,  it  is  then  in  vain  for  you  to  pretend  to  charity,  liberality  and  all 
that ;  in  vain  that  you  charge  us  with  bigotry,  and  injustice  in  imputing 
to  you  the  odious  principles  which  are  essentially  inherent  in  your  insti- 
tution. If  you  say.  Yes,  and  yet  profess  to  adhere  firmly  to  your  church, 
what  becomes  of  your  fidelity,  your  consistency,  your  honesty  ?  If  yon 
can  thus,  just  as  it  serves  your  purpose,  be  oft*  and  on  with  your  adored 
church — ^your  very  religion  itself— how  can  we  depend  on  your  integrity 
in  anything  else  ?  What,  at  this  rate,  really  are  your  principles,  and 
what  is  your  unalterable,  infallible  church  7  Do  not  falter  and  mystify; 
but  either  explicitiy  declare  that  you  abjure  the  intolerant  and  murderous 
maxims  which 'tiiat  church  binds  you  to  maintain,  and  tiius  bravely  incur 
its  anathema,  or  distinctly  avow  that  you  maintain  those  maxims, — and 
then  we  shall  know  on  what  ground  to  meet  you,  and  on  what  terms  to 
give  you  that  toleration  which  you  virtually  tell  us  you  could  not  in  con" 
science  grant  to  us,  if,  as  in  Italy  or  Spain,  you  were  powerful  enough  to 
withhold  it.  Tell  us  you  approve  that  exercise  of  the  church  authority 
under  which,  in  Italy,  &.C.,  a  man  (not  having  the  rights  and  exemptions 
of  a  foreigner)  could  not  publicly  avow  himself  a  Protestant  but  at  the 
cost  of  his  property,  liberty,  and  probably  his  life.  This  would  be  hon- 
estiy  telling  us  that  if  only  you  had  the  potoer  you  would  do  the  same 
here  and  everywhere. — ^It  is  only  on  this  sanguinary  and  exterminating, 
but  essential,  principle  of  the  Romish  church  tiiat  I  am  commenting.  As 
to  the  many  fooleries  and  corruptions  of  what  may  be  called  simply  re- 
ligious  doctrine  and  institution,  let  them  pass,  as  not  directly  interfering 
icith  the  civil  peace  of  society.  Between  these,  however,  and  the  bloody 
maxims  of  the  popish  church,  the  O'Sullivans,  Boytons,  &c.,  are  fiu*- 
nished  with  weapons  which,  vilely  as  they  use  them,  there  is  no  getting 
©ut  of  their  hands.  And  littie  less  to  be  condemned  than  their  fanati- 
cism on  the  one  hand,  is,  on  the  other,  that  sort  of  cant  liberalism,  now 
in  vogue  in  some  of  our  journals  and  speech-makings,  which  deprecates 
all  zeal  against  popeiy,  assuming,  by  implication  at  least,  tba(  one  mode 
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of  vriigion  is  just  as  good  as  anodier,  that  is,  that  none  of  them  has  any 

real  basis  in  troth  and  divine  authority 

There  has  been  ez^ssed  a  great  deal  of  contempt  for  the  handle 
made  by  the  fanatics  of  Denies  Theology  ;  and  some  of  the  Irish  Catholio 
prelacy  have  affected  to  consider  that  as  but  a  sort  of  obsolete  thing,  and 
to  wonder  it  should  have  been  brought  from  some  musty  recess  agaifist 
them.  Now  it  did,  I  recollect,  appear  to  me,  that  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
in  one  of  his  speeches,  decisively  saddled  those  ecclesiastics  with  that 
book,  as  a  work  authorized  by  them  both  formerly  and  at  the  present 
time.  Those  Irish  Catholics  have  been  most  infieunously  treated,  all 
along,  by  the  government  and  the  Protestant  ascendency ;  but  at  the 
same  time  their  leading  ecclesiastics  are  evasive,  equivocating,  disin- 
gennoos  men-^not  to  use  a  harsher  epithet  .... 


CXCIV.    TO   B.    STOKES,   ESQ. 

Stapleton,  March  24,  1836. 
Mt  dear  Sntr— .  ...  I  feel  a  very  significant  intimation  of  old  age 
in  extreme  reluctance  to  any  journeying  and  visiting  movement,  even 
when  it  is  to  see  persons  and  things  that  I  cannot  but  be  gmtified  to 

see One  thing  is,  that  I  have  grown  into  a  great  reluctance  to 

meet  strangers — strangers  of  any  order  whatever.  I  acknowledged  this 
to  £.,  who  kindly  said,  "  Then  we  will  have  no  strangers  beyond  one  or 
two,  whom  I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  see."  As  to  seeing^  beyond 
seeing  him  and  femoily,  and  seeing  you,  the  object  is,  to  see  London. 
I  was  amused  by  his  telling  me,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  I  should  be 
as  quiet  and  retired  as  I  pleased,  have  country  air,  &.c.,  while  my  object 
was,  not  to  be  retired  at  all,  anid  to  take  in  as  little  as  I  conld  help,  of 
country  air.  What  I  should  be  after,  would  be  in  the  thick  of  the  town 
every  day — in  perfect  contrast  to  the  seclusion  and  rural  scene  and  air 

at  Stapleton The  British  Museum  will  be  a  very  chief  objer 

with  me;  especially  the  apartment  entirely  occupied  by  engravings. 
My  taste  has  been  in  that  way,  to  an  unfortunate  excess,  and  there 
may  there  be  inspected  innumerable  fine  and  rare  things  hardly  to  be 
seen  (at  least,  by  me)  anywhere  else.  It  is  too  likely  I  shall  want 
several  days,  chiefly  in  that  enormous  assemblage  of  art  and  nature. 
Amidst  such  spectacles,  however,  it  is  a  great  grievance,  and  partly  a 
shame,  to  me,  to  be  so  destitute  as  I  am,  of  scientific  knowledge.  I  can 
only  gaze  and  admire  in  a  mere  outside  way, — just  so  far  as  the  things 
are  a  show  to  the  sight.  It  is  now  too  late  in  life  for  me  to  aim  at  any 
other  than  the  most  superficial  knowledge. 


CXCV.    TO   JOHN    EASTHOPE,    ESQ. 

Stapleton,  April  8,  1836. 
The  special  and  duplicate  paper  ....  instui|]y  explained  iti 
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purpose,  on  my  openixig  it  I  had  failed  to  notiee  the  **  Poet's  Corner,** 
8s  I  remember  the  old  newspapers,  in  Yorkshire,  used  to  have  it  The 
successive  pieces  have  been  unequal,  but  for  the  greater  part,  sparkling 
and  mischievous  enough.  Capitally  fantastic,  witty,  and  brilliant,  that 
about  Jupiter^s  breakfast.  There  is  the  very  viper's  tooth  in  the  two 
pieces  about  the  Chimpanzee,  How  one  should  like  to  have  seen  its 
efiect  on  that  coxcomb  -^— .  Do  you  ever  happen  to  hear  how  these 
detonating  balls  are  actually  taken  by  those  they  are  thrown  at  7  The 
thorough  veterans,  one  has  always  heard,  maintain  their  philosophy  per- 
fectly well  under  such  assail ments ;  but  to  the  greener  sort  one  would 
fancy  they  may  be  rather  annoying. 

The  graver  people  (of  whom  I  am  one)  have  their  objection,  and  may 
have  it  without  being  at  all  ultra-puritanical,  to  that  tinge  oiprofaiieness 
which  the  satirist  infuses  into  some,  of  his  pieces.  Perhaps  Jupiter  and 
Hebe  might  be  very  well  allowed  to  consign  themselves  to  the  Devil, 
but  they  had  better  not  have  done  it  in  the  hearing  of  the  many  decorous 
and  even  religious  people  who  may  be  supposed  to  read  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  It  is  really  not  well-judged,  even  on  the  score  of  good  taste, 
and  what  I  may  call  literary  dignity,  to  make  no  higher  reference,  in  the 
most  witty  as  well  as  most  ingenious  and  elegant  poet  now  aUve,  to  in- 
dulge himself  in  diction  and  allusions  accommodated  to  the  appetite  of 
men  who  trifle  with  the  most  serious  subjects — an  appetite  which  he 
probably  does  in  his  own  mind  hold  in  condemnation  and  contempt 
The  wit  and  the  penal  justice  of  satire  should  eschew  such  an  unworthy 
association. 


CXCVI.    TO   THE   EEV.    JOSIAH   HILL. 

Stapleton,  the  longest  day,  1836. 

My  dear  Sir, — ....  The  thing  most  on  my  mind  just  at  this  in- 
stant is — chagrin,  vexation,  mortification,  self-accusation,  for  a  chief 
folly  of  my  life — having  bovght  so  many  books ;  which  are  looking  in- 
sultingly at  me  from  their  crowded  shelves  all  round  the  room  ;  and  I 
seem  to  hear  a  note  of  scorn  from  within  sundry  boxes,  in  which  are 
immured  a  score  or  two  of  the  splendid  and  costly  ones — ^in  which  score 
or  two  are  sunk  a  sum  which  would  have  furnished  a  very  decent  whole 
library  for  a  dissenting,  or  even  a  Methodist  preacher. 

I  am  the  more  irritably  sensitive  to  this  mockery  of  theirs  from  the 
condition  of  my  eyes,  which,  during  all  the  summer  part  of  the  year  (and 
this  year  especially),  cannot  endure  the  business  of  reading  withdht  a 
very  painful  force  put  on  them. 

When  to  this  disablement  of  the  reading  organ,  I  add  the  consideration 
that,  however  good  that  organ  were,  a  whole  century  of  years  from  this 
time  would  not  suffice  to  read  once  through  all  these  volumes — and  then 
the  other  circumstance,  that  I  forget  everything  I  read  or  have  read 
— ^and  then  cap  this  accumulation  of  considerations  with  one  more,  or 
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imther  the  double,  conmderation  of  what  has  been  expended,  rot  only  of 
tncome,  but  of  hundreds  of  pounds  of  principal  sunk — and  the  difference 
between  what  they  cost  and  what  the  very  same  books  might  be  had  for 
runo — ^when  I  put  all  these  items  of  mortification  together,  the  result  is 
a  very  hot  caustic  on  my  conscience  as  well  as  on  other  parts  of  the  men- 
tal sensorium. 

....  To  be  sore,  some  of  these  things  may  have  been  of  some  little 
value,  for  pleasure  or  perhaps  a  certain  kind  of  instruction,  in  the  mean- 
time, but  nothing  like  enough  to  compensate  the  difierence.  A  rich  man 
would  not  need  to  care,  but  when  I  consider  how  straitened,  during  a 
whole  quarter  of  a  century,  my  limited,  means  have  been,  by  the  indul- 
gence in  the  fine  sort  of  literature,  I  cannot  help  feeling  mortification  and 
self-reproach.  Especially  I  feel  so  at  the  thought  how  much  better  it 
would  have  been  for  a  considerable  part  of  this  expenditure,  if  I  could 
really  spare  it,  to  have  gone  to  the  service  of  charitable  and  religious 
objects.  Not  that  I  have  not  managed  to  do  my  share  in  that  way  also; 
perhaps  beyond  some  of  my  better  endowed  neighbors ;  but  I  should  most 
willingly  have  done  more  in  that  way  but  for  the  unfortunate  drain  afore- 
said. And  so  too  would  my  late  beloved  associate,  one  of  the  most 
liberal-minded  of  human  beings.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  my  regrets  in  the 
remembrance  of  her,  that  this  imprudent  expenditure  imposed  too  hard 

an  economy  on  her  benevolence But  for  a  very  unexpensive 

manner  of  life  (the  preclusion  of  luxury,  travelling,  &c.)  the  expenditure 
in  question  would  have  been  impossible.  I  am  reminded  of  **  Whose 
shaU  those  things  be  which  thou  hast  provided?*^  The  book-and-print 
fineries  will  most  likely,  as  in  all  other  cases,  go  to  the  auction  room  one 
day  or  other,  and  will  bring  for — ^who  can  tell  whom  ?  perhaps  a  fourth 
part  of  what  they  cost.  As  to  the  crowd  of  the  common  order  of  books, 
I  should  willingly  make  presents  of  some  hundreds  of  volumes ;  but  I 
find  that,  excepting  such  as  I  am  still  unwiUing  to  dislodge  ^m  the 
shelves,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  of  a  kind  to  be  of  any  use  to  per- 
sons I  would  give  them  to.  Sundry  useful  and  some  valuable  ones  I 
have,  for  several  years  past,  given  to  some  of  the  most  meritorious  of  the 
students  in  the  Academy;  and  a  number  (such  as  the  late  Anderson 
judged  to  be  necessary  and  useful)  have  gone  to  its  library. 

....  Do  you  stand  quite  aloof  from  the  grand  dissenting  commotion? 
They — (I  say  not  ice,  for  1  should  not  have  been  a  concurring  particle  in 
the  dust  the  dissenters  have  raised, — ^I  mean  as  to  the  extent  of  their  de- 
mands) ....  have  mistaken  their  policy  in  calling  out  (at  present)  for 
the  ^  separation,^^  a  thing  most  palpably  impracticable,  tiD  a  few  man 
Olympiads  have  passed  over  us 


CXCVII.    TO   THE    REV.    JOSIAH   HILL. 

Stapleton,  Jiug,  19, 1836. 
With  about,  perhaps,  one-tenth  part  of  your  experience  of  local 
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removals,  I  can  yet  well  nnderetand  what  an  annoyance  it  is.  Have  yon 
any  particular  feeling  about  becoming  attached  to  a  spot,  simply  as  a 
place  of  residence  7  1  have  always  felt  an  indisposition  to  contract  such 
an  attachment,  independently  of  not  having  had  any  strong  local  cause 
for  it,  and  from  a  kind  of  feeling  of  incongruity  between  such  adhesions 
and  our  grand  destiny  to  leave,  ere  long,  all  eartiily  local ititK — to  aban« 
don  the  globe  itself.  I  have  musell  sometimes  in  wonder,  when  1  have 
seen  persons,  perhaps  far  forward  beyond  tiie  youthful  age,  building 
houses,  laying  out  grounds,  contriving,  and  assiduous  in  making,  what 
are  called  "  improvements ;"  delighted  witli  the  spot,  pulling  their  friends 
about  through  walk  after  walk^  and  from  point  to  point,  to  show  them 
how  beautiful,  how  commodious,  how  improved  from  its  original  condi- 
tion ;  how,  perhaps,  picturesque ;  "  Isn't  it  a  pleasant  spot  to  set  one's 
self  down  in  ?"  One's  silent  reflection  was — ^^  Yes ;  and  for  how  long  ?*' 
Some  of  them  will  say,  it  is  in  consideration  of  their  famiUes,  of  ^'  my 
son ;" — ^but  the  trutli  is  almost  always,  it  is  chiefly  their  own  passion  for 
the  thing,  in  forgetfulness  of  the  funeral  that  will,  one  no  immensely  dis* 
tant  day,  be  seen  passing  from  this  pleasant  abode  to  one  narrow,  cold, 
and  dark  enough.  I  have  always  thought,  that  were  I  a  man  of  fortune, 
and  located  in  what  is  called  a  ^  seat,"  I  should  take  no  kind  of  interest 
about  its  adjustments  and  ^  improvements,"  beyond  some  matter  of  mere 
imniediate  convenience. 

....  I  felt  no  very  strong  excitement  (too  old  and  too  cold)  among 
.he  wonders  and  the  grandeurs  of  the  great  Babylon,  but  in  returning 
into  the  stillness  of  tliis  obscure  den,  I  felt,  for  a  week  or  more,  as  if  I 
could  do  nothing  but  sleep In  looking  from  the  top  of  the  Colos- 
seum, over  the  city,  the  first  on  our  planet  beyond  all  doubt  or  compari- 
son, one  could  not  help  the  invading  thought,  What  an  awful,  what  a 
direful  spectacle  it  was  in  one  view, — ^the  stupendous  amount  of  sin  in  it. 
Oh,  when  will  the  predicted  better  age  arrive  ? 

Thanks  for  the  Watchman ;  but  you  will  not  send  the  f^her  number ; 
nobody  in  this  world  is  willing  to  let  one  know  tlie  whole  truth  of 
things 


CXCVIII.    TO   JOHN   PURSER,   ESC^. 

Stapleton,  August  26,  1836. 

My  dear  Sir,  ....  I  am  very  much  gratified  by  the  information, 
that  you  have  resumed  your  proper  position,  as  adherent  and  assistant  to 
the  Baptist  interest  in  Dublin.  No  man  can  have  a  higher  respect  than 
I  (as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes)  for  the  Moravians.  But  I  confess  I  was 
sorry  for  your  (apparent)  secession  from  what  I  will  call  "  tlie  good  old 
cause,"  in  the  long  protracted  day  of  its  adversity. 

A  good  while  since  I  heard  of  the  relinquishment  of  Swift's  Alley.  I 
am  now  gratified  by  Mr.  BUss's  information,  that  a  substitute  is  rising, 
or  on  the  point  of  rising,  in  so  vastly  different  a  locality  m  Stephen's 
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Green.  If  the  change  in  the  condition  of  what  we  name  the  interett, 
shall  at  all  corxespond  to  such  a  change  of  place,  a  happy  seasoli  will 
come  at  last  ....  What  a  long  history  of  depression !  dating  from  and 
including  my  own  temporary  occupation*  there.  I  am  too  conscious  of 
my  own  great  deficiency  in  my  dilty  there,  to  have  anything  to  say  of  my 
many  successors ;  in  all  reason  and  candor,  I  ought,  and  am  most  ready, 
to  believe  that  none  of  them  has  been«(|ualiy  deficient. 

This  self-accusatory  recollection  put  aside,  how  many  images  belong- 
ing to  those  times  arise  in  my  memory  2   Your  estimable  parents  it  were 

superfluoiu  even  to  name,  or  your  sister There  was  Meath- 

dwelling,  Montpelier,  the  scenes  of  the  vicinity,  the  park,  the  barracks, 
the  school-room  on  (was  it  not  ?)  Arran  Quay ;  the  numberless  talks 
among  us  on  numberless  subjects,  yourself  a  prompt  and  very  shrewd 
interlocutor.  There  were  the  "  Sons  of  Brutus,"  watched,  they  were 
told  after  they  had  ceased  to  meet,  by  Major  Sirr,  and  among  them  the 
intelligent  Green,  master  of  some  parish  school  (on  second  thought,  I  am 
not  sure  he  loas  one  of  them,  or,  I  should  say,  tis). 

....  Perhaps  it  is  probable  that  I,  having  an  insulated  remembrance 
—a  retrospect  enclosed  and  secluded  as  it  were,  within  a  section  of  time 
severed  from  the  before  and  after — ^may  have  a  more  marked  and  distinct 
ideal  vision  than  you ;  since,  living  on,  permanently,  the  same  ground, 
you  would  partly  lose  the  things  of  that  time  in  their  sequel,  seeing  many 
of  them  gradually  and  insensibly  changing  and  passing  away,  by  a  pro- 
cess that  had  no  one  great  chasm  to  separate  off  the  former  stage,  as  one 
scene  remaining  alone  in  your  memory.  As  to  some  other  tilings  (local- 
ities and  objects  not  subject  to  change),  having  continued  habitually  fa- 
miliar to  you,  they  are,  to  you,  simply,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  what  they 
are,  and  not  what  they  stand  pictured  exclusively  in  the  remembrance^ 
remembrance  that  lays  the  scene  in  a  far-off  time. 

I  have  still  to  confess,  and  am  somewhat  vexed  at  it,  the  total  want  of 
power  in  my  mind  to  make  one  person  of  you  two,  the  boy  whom  I  so 
vividly  remember,  and  the  middle-aged  man,  whom  I  had  the  surprise  and 
pleasure  of  seeing  one  day  here.  I  even  doubt  whether,  if  I  were  to  pass 
weeks  and  months  dally  with  you,  I  should  be  able  to  make  anytliinglike 
a  complete  personal  identification.  I  do  believe  the  John  Purser,  of  fiur 
towards  forty  years  since,  would  be  continually  coming  in  upon  me  as 
if  he  must  be,  or  have  been,  somebody  else  than  the  person  I  was  actually 
seeing  and  conversing  with.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  partly  tlie  same  with 
respect  to  Mrs,  Purser,  of  whom  I  retain  a  distinct  image,  though  my 
being  so  much  less  familiar  with  her  at  that  time,  might  somewhat  lessen 
this  insuperable  sense  of  doubleness.  The  experiment,  at  any  rate,  would, 
to  me,  be  very  curious  and  interesting. 

....  My  dear  friend,  the  retrospect  over  which  I  have  been  glanc- 
ing, pensively  as  a  prevailing  sentiment,  seems  to  carry  us  rather  afar  on 
a  track  which  we  can  tread  no  more ;  but  how  reduced  to  nothing  is  the 
distance  in  comparison  of  the  stupendous  prospect  t   Wliile  called  to  be 
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vratefnl  for  all  that  a  good  Providence  has  done  for  na  in  the  past,  and 
to  implore  pardon  in  the  name  of  our  Lord,  for  everything  which  we  had 
cause  to  wish  had  been  differently  done  on  our  part,  we  are  solemnly 
admonished  to  be  looking  forward,  with  increasing  seriousness,  to  the 
grand  FtUurky.  Whatever  may  be  our  appointed  remaining  time  on 
earth,  we  are  sure  it  is  little  enough  for  a  due  preparation  to  go  safely 
and  happily  forward  into  that  eternal  Hereafter.  .... 


cxcrr.  TO  mrs.  stokes. 

Bourtofip  Oct  7,  1836. 

My  dear  Madam,  ....  In  this  house  and  vicinity  there  are  many 
things  to  remind  me  of  the  past.  I  have  not  in  my  mind  a  strongly  as» 
socialing  principle.  There  are  certain  temporary,  involuntary,  and  ap- 
parently casual  moods  of  feeling,  which,  in  ,  whatever  place  they  may 
occur,  revive  the  images  and  sentiments  of  the  past  more  vividly  than 
they  would  be  brought  back  by  the  mere  force  of  objects  and  places  asso- 
ciated with  those  retrospective  interests.  Still,  there  are  here  objects, 
apartments,  garden-walks,  with  which  an  interesting  and  pensive  memory 
is  inseparably  connected.  They  tell  me  of  one  inestimable  being,  united 
with  me  here,  here  separated  from  me,  and  now,  here  or  elsewhere,  with 
me  no  more  on  earth.  I  often  imagine  what  it  would  have  been,  and 
would  be,  to  have  her  witli  me  still.  But  when  I  consider  what  a  droop- 
ing, su^ring  life  was  appointed  to  her,  during  the  latter  part  of  her 
presence  with  me,  and  what  I  am  confident  she  has  gained  by  the  change, 
the  regret  for  my  loss  is  -greatly  countervailed  by  the  delight  of  thinking 
of  her  felicity ;  of  the  surpassing  superiority  of  what  she  has  enjoyed, 
and  is  enjoying,  over  all  she  could  have  experienced  in  this  mortal  state, 
even  had  it  been  much  more  propitious  to  her  than  it  could  have  been, 
under  the  circumstances  of  frail  and  shattered  health,  and  a  painful  over- 
susceptibility  of  mind.  To  rejoin  her  at  length  is  my  earnest  desire  for 
her  daughters  and  myself.  As  to  ihem,  I  am  exceedingly  far  from  in- 
dulging any  gratifying  anticipations  with  respect  to  this  life;  I  have 
uniformly  a  melancholy  idea  of  the  destiny  of  women,  considering  how 
many  kinds  of  danger,  and  how  much  of  the  grievances  and  sufibrings 
of  life  there  are  often  in  their  allotment.  How  I  marvel  at  the  thought- 
less pleasure  of  parents,  in  seeing  their  children  grow  up,  and  dreaming 
about  their  future  prospects !  I  often  say,  what  is  become  of  their  eyes 
or  any  of  their  senses,  while  there  is  the  actual  world  around  them,  to 
tell  them  what  is  the  very  poesiUe  destiny  in  this  life,  to  say  no- 
thing of  another,  of  the  young  creatures,  about  whom  they  have  so 
many  thoughtlessly  sanguine  fancies  I  I  will  hope  better  things  for  these 
girls  ;  but  I  never  dream  such  dreams,  and  never  did. 

Worcester,  also,  had  its  reminiscences.  What  a  lapse  of  years  since 
the  first  time  that  I  experienced  there  the  cordial  friend^ip,  of  which  I 
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have  had  so  many  gratifying  proofs,  in  the  long  snbsequent  interval ; 
and  since  the  first  of  our  little  social  travelling  adventures,  which  were 
to  be  followed  by  our  delightfal  excursions  in  North  Wales.  More,  much 
more  than  the  third  pait  of  hfe,  taken  at  ils  long  reckoning  of  "  three 
score  years  and  ten,"  gone  away,  since  that  point  of  our  mortal  sojourn! 
How  many  events,  changes,  mercies,  admonitions,  in  this  long  period ! 
Would  that  the  improvements^  of  the  most  important  order,  had  cones- 
ponded  to  this  great  sum  of  the  motives,  and  aids,  and  progressively 
louder  calls  to  that  improvement.  My  own  reflections  are  deeply  ac- 
cusatory. I  often  think,  what  insnppcntable  melancholy  would  oppress 
and  overwhelm  me,  if  there  were  not  the  grand  resource  of  the  one  all- 
sufficient  Sacrifice  offered  for  sin.  At  the  same  time,  let  us,  each  and 
all,  entreat  the  Divine  assistance,  that  whatever  remainder  of  time  is 
reserved  for  us,  may  be  so  improved  as  to  be  greatly  (he  best  part  of  a 
life  which  is  so  rapidly  hastening  to  its  termination.     I  remain,  dear 

Yours,  with  cordial  and  grateful  regard, 

and  ever  friendly  wish, 

J.  FOSTEE. 


CC.   TO   J.   WADE,   ESQ. 

Beeemher  21, 1836. 
....  But  what  base,  worthless  wretches  those  fellows  are.  It  is 
really  grievous  and  surprising,  that  never  once  can  a  sober,  honest  man 
be  found  that  will  do  just  the  very  moderate  duty  that  you  require.  It 
makes  one  sometimes  almost  ashamed  of  one's  democracyj  to  have  so 
many  glaring  proofis  of  the  utterly  unprincipled  character  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  what  are  called  "  the  lower  orders,"  in  a  nation  so  vaunted 
for  "  enlightened,"  "  civilized,"  "  Christian,"  and  all  that.  One  is  amazed 
to  hear  any  intelligent  advocate  of  the  " jwpuZar  rights"  stickling  for 
**  universal  suffrage.^^  Think  of  such  fellows  as  you  have  to  do  with, 
being  qualified  to  have  a  vote  in  the  choice  of  legiskUors  !  J 


CCI.    TO   THE   KEV.   JOSIAH   HILL. 

February  18, 1837. 
....  We,  of  this  little  &mily,  are  not  duly  thankful  to  the  protect' 
ing  Providence  for  having  all  escaped,  while  multitudes  in  the  city  an^ 
its  neighborhood  have  been  visited,  and  very  many,  as  I  hear,  fatally. 
At  this  instant  I  see  through  the  window  the  top  of  a  mourning  coach, 
following  a  hearse.  Strange  and  sad  consideration  !  that  prevailing 
sickness  and  death  are  the  desired,  welcomed  (?)  means  of  life,  gain^ 
prosperity,  to  a  portion  of  the  fellow-mortals  of  the  sufferers  and  victima 
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Doctors,  drn^^,  and  nndertaJcers,  aie  floarisbing  cm  thia  cakmity, 
like  gay  flowers  about  the  graves  in  a  church-yard. 

The  disastrous  and,  one  thinks,  unprecedented  season  does  at  length 
give  some  wavering  and  reluctant  signs  of  change.  The  change  has 
not  been  waited  for  by  the  intimations  of  spring,  in  snow-drops  and 
crocuses.  Welcome  are  they  once  more,  though  they  seem  to  tell  me, 
most  pointedly,  how  short  a  time  since  their  tribe  was  here  before,  and 
therefore  with  what  appalling  velocity  life  is  running  off. 

Your  guess  is  true  that  I  have  been  (though  not  violently  against  my 
will)  very  nearly  a  prisoner,  during  the  past  months.  As  to  "  company," 
dinner-parties,  tea-visits,  they  have  been,  with  very  small  exceptions,  oat 
of  the  question.  I  have  been  under  peremptory  medical  inhibition  to  be 
out  in  die  night  air.  A  cough,  first  occasioned  by  the  old  cause,  the 
miserable  heating  and  subsequent  chilling  from  the  wet  clothes  in  sum- 
mer, and  renewed  at  intervals  down  into  the  foggy  autumn,  produced  at 
last  an  effect  which  I  was  forced  to  regard  as  somewhat  serious— an 
effusion,  not  large  (and  not  repeated)  of  blood,  from.  Dr.  Stenson  told 
me,  the  windpipe,  and  together  with  prescriptions,  enjoined  me  to  keep 
within  the  house,  and  to  avoid— one  thing  and  another — as  especially 
preaching,  an  infrequent,  indeed,  but  now  and  then  occurring  exercise. 
I  have  been  tolerably,  though  (except  on  the  last  point)  not  punctiliously 
obsequious,  have  had  no  return  of  the  ominous  symptom,  and  have  very 
little  cough, — ^but  find  myself  far  more  liable  to  its  return,  from  a  very 
slight  cold-taking,  than  a  person  sound  in  the  a^cted  part  would  be. 

....  As  to  pubUc  and  parliamentary  aflairs,  you  complain  that  we 
are  to  have  the  same  old  battled  business  over  again.  But  how  else  can 
any  good  be  gained  against  the  obstinate  resisters  of  all  improvement? 
As  O'Connell  was  lately  telling  them  in  Ireland,  it  is  only  by  keeping  at 
it,  by  persisting,  reiterating,  hammering,  that  an  efifectual  impression 
can  be  made  on  the  public  mind,  and  through  that,  on  the  hostile  obsti- 
nacy, or  sluggish  indiflference  of  those  on  whom  immediately  the  busi- 
ness depends.  Some  parts  of  that  business  are  of  an  importance  and  an 
urgency  qnite  portentous.  Think  of  the  condition  of  Ireland,  in  the 
event  of  the  frustration  of  the  measures  in  its  favor — such  a  frustration 
as  should  not  leave  any  hope  of  success  within  a  near  and  assured  pros- 
pect. Those  who  can  coolly  look  at,  and  hazard,  the  probable  conse- 
quences, must  be  either  villains  or  madmen 


ecu.    TO   THE  REV.   JOSIAH   HILL. 

StapletoUi  April  15, 1837. 
....  You  are  hardly  unaware  that  there  is  something  a  little  falla- 
cious in  your  mood  of  thinking  and  feeling  about  activity  in  public 
affidrs.    If  all  well-principled  and  able  men  were  to  indulge  that  mood, 
the  great  interests  of  the  community  would  go  desperately  to  corruption 
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and  rmn.  Jiut  think,  for  want  of  the  requisite  nnmber,  activity,  ui 
co-operation  of  such  men,  what  a  condition  those  interests  have  been  in, 
for  a  long  succession  of  years,  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  recent 
Dational  rousing.  A  vast  hell  of  wars ;  bad  legislation ;  profligacy  in 
all  administration ;  all  correction  of  old  rotten  institutions  resisted ;  total 
indi&rence  to  the  uneducated,  barbarous  condition  of  the  people ;  every 
kind  of  corruption  practised  with  impunity,  under  protection  of  a  mono- 
poly of  power ;  hatred,  almost  or  wholly  to  the  length  of  persecution, 
of  those  who  have  dared  to  expose  the  iniquities  and  preach  reform.  Has 
it  not  struck  you,  over  and  over  again,  that  every  part  of  the  system,  on 
coming  at  Wt  under  resolute  investigation,  has  turned  out  worse  than 
all  previous  opinion  or  suspicion  had  surmised  ?  Now  are  good  men  to 
be  told  that  all  this  is  no  concern  of  theirs,  and  on  the  plea  of  not  involr- 
ing  themselves  in  the  turmoil  of  worldly  and  political  aflSiirs,  quietly  and 
piously  to  let  it  all  go  on,  from  bad  to  worse ;  to  leave  it  all  in  the  same 
profligate  hands,— ^11  Providence  shall  work  a  miracle  for  its  reforma- 
tion ?  It  is  but  slight  rebuke  that  you  will  incur  far  one  paiticdai  in 
your  avowal,  that  you  care  ^  far  more  about  my  poOT  Catherine  and 
John,  than  for  either  king  or  country,  church  or  state ;"  but  when  yoa 
say  the  same  thing  of  what  constitutes  the  collective  community,  with 
their  immense  collective  mterests,  do  you  forget  that  there  are  vmm- 
bered  thousands  of  other  Johns  and  Catherines,  to  be  affected  for  good  or 
evil,  in  numberless  wayB,  by  the  beneficial  or  injurious  operation  of  the 
national  system  7  If  adl  had  acted  on  the  principle  of  caring  little  ahont 
any  but  their  own,  we  should  have  had  no  public  spirited  men ;  no  pa- 
triots ;  no  magnanimous  vindicators  of  the  rights  oi  the  oppressed; 
none  who,  while  their  own  families  were  the  first  in  their  regard,  yet  feit 
indignant  that  myriads  of  oiher  fiimilies  were  the  worse,  in  vanoos  ways 
and  degrees,  for  a  corrupt  and  vicious  management  of  the  concerns  of 
the  community.  The  crisis  of  the  afikirs  of  this  country,  balancing  and 
wavering  between  the  growing  impulse  toward  improvements  of  iocal' 
culaUe  value,  and  the  pow^ul,  obstinate  resistance  made  by  the  old 
corrupt  system — a  crisis  including  the  perfectly  tremendous  state  and 
possibiUties  of  Ireland,  and  involving  the  interests  of  perhaps  a  millioD 
of  families  there,  are  not,  methinks,  matters  which  any  of  us  should 
deem  insignificant  in  comparison  with  our  own  domestic  interests.  Un- 
less a  vast  number  and  combination  of  men,  while  maintaining  aU  doe 
regard  for  what  they  respectively  have  at  home,  will  yet  take  a  zea- 
lous and  untiring  concern  in  these  public  af&irs,  designs  of  immense 
utility  will  be  frustrated,  and  there  will  inevitably  be  a  long  course  of 

agitation,  danger,  and  disaster So  ends  my  sermon,  and  io^ 

likely  with  the  same  eflfect  as  too  many  other  sermons 


CCIII.   TO   J.   PURSER,  JR.,   ESt^. 

Staphton,  May  30,  ld37. 
Mt  dear  SiRr—  ....  Many  of  my  recollections  of  early  life  hav« 
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Med,  and  they  never  had  the  captivation  and  eomplaceiicy  which  aomi 
men  aeem  to  feel.  Bat  the  sojoam  in  Dublin  is  often  revived  in  mj 
memory  with  pecoliar  distinctness,  and  a  pleasing  thou^  pensive  inte- 
rest. In  the  time  and  scene  thus  recalled,  you,  as  in  your  early  juv^ 
nility,  are  a  conspicuous  figure.  I  have  a  very  marked  image  of  your 
appearance  and  looks--of  which  I  dare  say  you  yourself  have  retained 
Bo  image  at  ali,  no  more  than  I  have  of  mine,  as  at  that  or  an  earlier 
stage  of  life.  Can  you  shape  anything  like  a  defined  conceptSon  of  what 
were  your  prevailing  feelings,  notions,  tastes,  aspirations,  at  that  time  ? 

What  an  immensity  of  things  have  passed  over,  and  away  from,  every 
earthly  scene  in  this  interval  of  forty  years !  You  say  that  in  Dublin  I 
should  ^  find  much  to  revive  old  recollections.'*  I  almost  doubt  it  A 
few  localities  excepted,  there  must  be  so  complete  a  sweep  from  the 
stage,  that  the  things  for  recclleclion  to  hold  by  are  gone.  There  cannot 
be  the  lingering  remainders  to  recall  what  was.  As  to  the  living  world, 
it  would  be  just  wholly  new,  not  connected  with  the  preceding,  by  retain- 
Ing  still  some  portion  of  it,  to  verify  the  relationship,  to  show  it  to  be  in 
continuity  and  succession.  Why,  there  is  not  probably  one  single  human 
being,  besides  yourself  and  your  wife,  that  would  be,  or  could  be  made^ 
an  object  of  my  recollection.  One  other  there  would  have  been,  it 
seems,  very  recently.  My  eye  was  very  strongly  arrested  by  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Butler.  How  well  I  remember  her !  What  then,  she  has  lived 
throughout  this  wide  interval,  approaching  to  half  a  century,  and  having 
not  been  a  young  person  at  its  so  remote  commencement !  She  toouid 
have  been  one  of  the  diminutive  number  of  the  vital  threads  of  con- 
nection (if  I  may  so  express  it)  between  the  existing  generation  and  that 
which  has  vanished.  But  the  feeling  at  sight  of  her  would  have  been 
eomeliiing  like  what  should  say,  **  Why  are  you  lingering  here,  belong- 
ing so  plainly  as  you  do  to  the  greaf  company  that  is  departed  ?" 

The  class  of  us  the  most  advanced  in  age  are  for  tiie  most  part  m 
blended  and  implicated  with  the  next  in  order,  and  the  next  after  tliat,  thai 
it  requires  some  thought  to  detach  ourselves  so  as  to  see  plainly  where  we 
stand.  We  are  apt  to  be  looking  too  much  around  us,  and  behind  us,  to 
observe  how  near  we  are  to  the  hririk.  If  even  I,  at  the  age  of  nearly 
sixty-seven,  and  much  apart  frwn  society  and  worldly  concerns,  need  con- 
tinual admonitions  about  this,  you,  at  a  dozen  or  more  years  behind  me, 
and  so  closely  surrounded  by  numerous  and  diversified  family  interests, 
with  business  in  additino,  will  be  very  apt  to  need  every  monitory  intima- 
tion how  much  of  life  is  gone,  and  how  fast  the  remainder  is  going. 

For  myself  I  have  recently  had  some  extra  and  ominous  hints,  or  rather 
very  direct  warnings.  A  succession  of  colds  and  coughs,  within  the  last 
year  or  two^  added  to  a  relaxation  of  the  throat,  which  twenty  or  more 
years  since  disabled  me  for  regular  preaching,  has  had  the  e^ct  of  leav- 
ing me  liable  to  an  efiusion  of  blood,  from  the  rupture  of  some  vessel 
adjacent  to  the  throat.  This  has  occurred  several  times  within  the  last 
hsdf  year,  the  worst  instance  of  it  being  within  the  last  few  days*  Tarn 
not  advised  that  this  involves  or  indicates  "  unmediate  danger  "  (that  is  tho 
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pbnae  yon  know),  but  that  it  impeiatiTely  speaks  the  necessity  of  graa^ 
caution,  medical  assistance,  the  avoidance  **  for  the  present "  (another  of 
the  phiases),  of  all  considerable  exertion  in  the  way  of  speaking,  and  a 
total,  final  interdict  on  preaching. 

Yoa  speak  of  ^  grey  hairs  and  some  debility  of  acti<Ni."  Quite  in  the 
Batnial  coarse ;  and  yoa  will  lay  yoor  account  with  an  increase  (perhaps 
in  an  increasing  ratio)  of  these  significant  intimations.  Yet  I  hope  you 
will  yet  long  (^t  in  how  modified  sense  of  that  word !)  retain  a  compe-^ 
tence  of  strength  and  health  ibr  much  useful  activity,  combined  with  a 
conskleFable  degree  of  the  enjoyment  of  life ; — still  with  a  constant  re- 
eoUecUon,  that  it  is  an  iniroductioTij  and  is  verging  continually  and  fast 
toward  a  solemn  junction  with  that  to  which  it  is  the  introduction.  And 
what  wiU  that  be  ?    CHi  the  mystery  of  that  great  Hereafter ! 

I  congratolato  yoa  sincerely  on  the  pleasure  and  every  other  advan- 
tage caused  yoa  by  an  excellent  wife  and eight  descendants !    You 

would  show  me,  you  say,  six  sons; — but  I  should  be  frighieiwd ;^~-vb,y, 
what  is  to  ensure  me  against  actual  danger  7  Six  young  Irishmen, — and 
Irishmen  being  such  as  you  describe  them,  that  is  to  say,  of  "  ferocious 
disposition,"  needing  strong  coercion  for  the  safety  of  those  who  have  to 
do  with  them.  Assuredly  I  should  not  dare  to  confront  those  redoubt- 
able SIX  one  moment  sooner  or  longer  than  you  were  present,  and  indeed 
Mrs.  P.  in  addition,  in  order  to  secure  the  mitigating,  leni^it  el^ct  of  fe- 
male influence.  With  this  and  a  few  other  provisos  I  should  enter  your 
house  (castle)  with  very  great  interest,  and  by  the  time  I  was  certain  of 
stfelyt  should  stay  some  time  there,  and  thereabout,  with  very  great  pleasure. 
I  thuik  you  sincerely  for  your  kind  invitation.  I  have  never  quite  sur* 
tendered  the  idea  and  the  hope  of  revisiting  Dublin ;  but  I  am  become 
to  a  strange  degree  a  sort  of  local  fixture  *,  not  having,  for  instance,  till 
last  snmmer,  reached  so  far  as  Londbn  for  sixteen  years.  And  now  the 
recent  indications  as  to  health  tend  to  throw  doubtfulness  on  aU  projects 
and  prospects.  .... 

Everybody  in  his  right  senses  here  deplores  the  state  oi  Ireland,  and 
abhors  that  Ascendency  which  has.  hitherto  been  its  plague,  and  has  yet 
a  formidable  power  to  nrustrate  the  endeavors  at  a  better  policy.  Our 
government  is  in  a  strangely  anomalous  and  perilous  position.  There 
win  be  a  long  protracted  and  mortal  conflict. 

....  I  have  just  heard  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Osbom  of  Cork,  for 
whom,  as  Ann  Richards,  X  had  a  great  partiality.  I  have  regretted  to 
understand  that  she  was  a  confirmed  Socinian;  greatly  regretted  it ;  for 
it  does  appear  to  me  a  tremendous  hazard  to  go  into  the  other  worid  in 
that  character.  The  exclusion  from  Christianity  of  that  which  a  Sod* 
nian  rejects  would  reduce  me  instantly  to  black  despair,  .... 


CCnr.      TO   THE   EEV.   JOHN   FAWCETT. 

June  S,  1837. 
Ifr  DEAR  OKO  FmEHD,-— .  .  .  .  It  must  be  since  I  wK)te  to  you  thit  I 
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had  a  long  conversation  with  Mrs.  J ,  lately  of  Hebden  Bridge,  in 

which  I  obtained  several  points  of  information  concerning  the  terra  inccgf- 
niia  of  that  neighborhood.  As  to  Hebden  Bridge  itself,  she  described  it 
as  stretched  out  into  a  long  continuity  of  houses,  reaching  I  forget  how 
fiir.  This,  on  a  more  moral  account  than  its  breaking  up  the  old  picture 
in  my  imagination,  did  not  please  me  at  all.  It  was  just  saying  there 
were  so  many  more  sinners  in  the  locality.  Unless  mankind  were  better, 
an  augmented  number  is  nothing  to  be  pleased  with.  On  the  contrary  I 
am  always  apt  to  be  pleased  at  seeing  vacated  sites,  and  houses  desertec 
and  in  ruins.  This  gratification  is  too  seldom  afibrded  in  these  times. 
It  is  a  considerable  number  of  years  since  I  had  it  to  my  full  content- 
ment, at  a  place  a  good  way  down  on  the  west  coast,  where  a  score  or 
two  of  houses,  visited  some  years  before  by  the  reform  of  a  fire,  remained 
as  dilapidated  walls  going  fast  to  decay.  I  have  always  a  restive  feeling 
that  knows  not  bow  to  go  into  pleasure,  at  the  promises  sometimes  made 
to  the  Jews  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  a  prodigiously  multiplied  posterity. 
Now  you  are  smiling  (or  affecting  to  smile)  at  all  this  as  a  cynical  whim, 
a  wanton  perversity.  But  pray,  now,  do  look  at  the  collective  moral  and 
religious  state  of  the  species,  even  in  this  so  vaunted  nation,  exhibiting  so 
sad  a  preponderance  of  what  is  not  good,  in  the  high  and  alone  satisfac- 
tory sense ;  and  soberly  consider  whether  an  augmentation  of  such  an 
existence  be  really  a  cause  for  exultation. 

A  better  age,  both  for  this  and  every  other  country,  will  come,  assur- 
edly. But  do  you  not  sometimes  muse  in  a  kind  of  gloomy  wonder  on 
the  present  dark  aspect  of  the  world, — in  which  even  the  precursory 
signs  of  the  approach  are  so  faint  or  dubious  ?  You  were  not,  I  think, 
quite  so  sanguine  in  early  life  as  I  was.  RecoUecting  my  morning, 
crude,  prospective  dreams,  I  can  imagine  what  a  damp  it  would  have  been, 
what  a  heavy  snow  in  May,  if  I  could  have  foreseen,  at  the  distance  of 
about  half  a  century  forward,  the  state  of  the  world  just  as  it  actually  is 
at  this  day.  In  those  visions  there  was,  no  doubt,  much  of  what  a  soynd 
mature  judgment  might,  at  the  time,  have  convicted  of  folly.  The  grand 
excitement  had  far  too  little  in  it  of  a  moral  and  religious  principle,  far 
too  little  recognition  of  the  Governor  of  the  world,  to  authorize  such 
magnificent  anticipations  of  moral  and  political  good.  But  still,  methinks, 
it  might  (before  the  proof)  have  been  assumed  as  probable  that  such  a 
prodigious  awakening  of  human  energy  would  be  directed  by  that  sove- 
reign Power  to  the  destruction  of  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  fearful 
system  of  evils  that  still  lies  and  tyrannizes  on  the  human  race.  On 
every  field  of  thought  the  awful  mystery  of  the  divine  government  sur- 
rounds us  with  its  darkness,  and  abases  our  speculations  and  presumptions 

The  political  state  of  this  nation  is  becoming  formidable,  the  war  being 
ffiortal  between  the  two  orders  of  principles,  with  their  respectively 
arrayed  masses.  No  peace  but  by  the  subjugation  of  one  of  the  anta- 
gonist powers.  Which  is  it  to  be  ?  Not  the  democratic  certainly,  for  it  is 
in  a  process  of  continually  augmenting  force,  notwithstanding  any  tern- 
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ponty  iotamiplioQs  and  defeats.  Bat  it  is  in  vain  to  calcniate  the  don* 
tion  of  the  conflict  before  the  other  can  be  proetrated,  possessed  as  it  is 
of  such  vast  advantages. 

How  do  the  ai&irs  among  you  as  between  the  church  and  dissenters 
•hape  themselves  ?  I  hope  the  latter  will  not  be  wanting  in  spirit  to  as- 
sert themselves.  They  see  clearly  now  that  they  have  no  other  remedy 
but  what  is  in  their  own  hands.  Let  them  everywhere  avail  themselves 
of  that,  and  the  government  will  at  last  be  forced,  even  for  the  churches 
sake,  to  do  them  justice.  Our  great  desideratum  is  (what  we  canDot 
have  yet,  nor  for  a  long  time)  a  genuine  House  of  Commons.  In  the 
present  thing  so  called  there  are  many  scores  of.  knaves  and  fools,  who 
got  there  by  tlie  vilest  means. 

We  (you,  your  wife,  and  I)  sliall  not  li\^  to  see  any  great  amendnient 
in  the  world.  Shall  we,  when  in  that  other  to  which  we  are  going, 
receive  any  information  of  the  changes  on  that  which  we  shall  have 
left  ?  But  think  of  the  stupendous  chaise  and  novelty  of  being  in 
another  tporld  f  And  it  will  not  be  very  long  before.  Each  of  us  in 
near  approach  to  seventy !  I  believe  you  have  both  had  good  health.  I 
hope  you  still  have— 3^  that  age.  I  have  been  in  this  respect  highly 
&vored  through  life.  But  recently, — I  may  say  at  this  hour,  I  have 
some  very  monitOTy  omens,  being  under  rigid  medical  treatment  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rapture  of  some  vessel  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
throat,  indicated  by  a  very  considerable  effusion  of  blood  twice  within 
ten  days.  I  am  told  that  great  and  protracted  care  may  arrest  the  evi*. 
But  it  is  a  formidaUe  intimation ;  and  will,  I  hope,  have  the  e^ct,  under 
divine  influence,  of  rendering  me  more  earnest  in  preparation  for  the 
demolition,  at  whatever  time,  of  the  whole  tabernacle.  A  circumstance 
of  the  same  kind,  but  not  in  the  same  degree,  occurred  to  me  about 
half  a  year  since.  60  long  exempt  from  any  recurrence,  I  have  nd 
been  duly  careful 


CCV.    TO   B.    STOKES,    ESQ. 

June  9, 1837. 

....  It  often  occurs  to  me,  when  thinking  of  striking  spectacles 
bepe  and  there  on  the  earth  that  I  can  never  see,  "  But  I  shall  infallibiy 
behold,  at  no  distant  time,  something  incomparably  more  striking,  sew, 
and  marvellous. ''  To  behold,  to  be  in  the  midst  of,  another  ecooomy, 
another  world !  And  with  an  amazing  change,  of  the  very  manner, 
personally,  of  existence ;  to  be  in  conununication  with  a  new  order  of 
realities  by  a  totally  di^rent  medium  of  perception ;  having,  in  relin- 
quishing this  world,  relinquished  also  the  entire  organization  by  which 
Uie  spirit  maintained  its  connection  with  it. 

Imagine  a  very  brief,  as  nearly  as  might  be  a  sudden,  transition  from 
Joe  ordinary  state  of  feeling,  to  that  which  would  be  caused  at  sight  of 
-the  most  striking  phenomenon  on  earth ;  and  then  imagine,  just  at  that 
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t&gheet  ezcitemant  of  emotion,  an  instant  truurition  by  death  Into  te 
other  world  ; — ^would  not  this  eecood  rash  of  amazement  on  the  soid 
^ranscend  the  previous  one  to  a  &r  mightier  degree  than  the  pieviooa 
one  would  have  surpassed  the  ordinary  state  of  feeling  ? 

But  again,  and  again,  comes  the  thought,  ^  Though  I  shaU  never  be* 
hold  the  supposed  grand  phenomena  of  this  world,  that  other  transcendent 
amazement  I  am  certain  to  experience ;  and  the  more  mighty  will  it  be 
that  I  have  no  previous  knowledge  or  conjecture  concerning  the  manner 
of  it" 

And  how  mortifying,  what  reason  for  intense  self-reproach,  that  with 
this  certainty  before  me,  and  in  a  continual  approximation,  the  mysteri- 
ous prospect  should  not  have  a  more  habitually  commanding  influence 
over  me ; — over  my  thoughts,  devotions,  and  habits  of  life !  A  correc- 
tion, a  reformation,  a  renovation  of  feeling,  is  the  thing  imperatively 
demanded.  .  .  . 


CCVI.   TO   THE  l^y.   JOSIAH  HILL. 

September  23,  1837. 

....  This  is  All-Saints'  day  with  the  Independent  tribe  in  Bristol  ;^ 
speeches  by  exhibitors  fresh  from  all  nations,  peoples,  and  languages. 
I  was  something  like  disposed  to  force  my  inclination,  and  go  to  see  and 
hear,  for  the  iLseful  sake,  to  myself  I  mean,  of  witnessing  the  character 
and  varieties  of  the  spectacle ;  but  the  inveterate  repugnance  was  in- 
vincible. But  really  I  wish  it  had  not  [been] .  For  I  am  so  totally  secluded 
here  that  I  have  no  immediate  impression  of  what  men  are,  or  are 
doing 

It  seems  tiiat  even  you  ....  could  not  keep  the  soul  of  which  you 
are  the  owner  from  getting  a  whirl  in  the  late  great  vortex ;  wishing, 
hoping,  fearing;  disappointed,  mortified,  indignant;  just  all  the  same 
unhallowed  emotions  as  one's  self.  It  is  truly  a  grievous  result,  and  a 
disastrous  predicament.  Interminable  war,  now,  with  very  small  and 
dear-bought  successes  to  the  liberal  cause ;  merely  an  exemption  from 
absolute  defeat ;  the  grand  measures  of  national  improvement  (education 
among  the  rest)  either  not  (from  hopelessness)  attempted,  or  contempt- 
uously quashed.  Why  is  this  suffered  to  be — under  the  government  of 
the  supreme  Authority,  the  only  Potentate  ?  Just  because  tlie  nation  is 
to  be  wicked  and  is  to  be  plagued.  It  is  a  judicial  dispensation.  This 
is  the  idea  often  forced  on  one's  mind,  in  looking  over  the  state  of  the 
world.  What  a  glaring  instance  is  Spain !  One  would  think  that  it  is 
beyond  mere  human  stupidity  and  perversity  to  manage  the  nation's  af- 
fairs so  wretchedly.  There  must  be  a  special  divine  malediction,  doom- 
ing that  barbarous,  cruel,  superstitions,  and  bigoted  people  to  miseries 
from  which  there  seems  no  escape;  their  counsels  and  proceedings 
under  a  continual  infatuation)  the  most  &vorable  occasions  lost ;  tha 
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igfiwt  mmm  ^itematieaUy  thrown  aw^y ;  ths  iHiolo  ooitdllK»  of  tt 
and  li£»'B  intsratto  in  diatnustioD. .... 


CCVU.   TO  B.   STOKES,   ESQ. 

J\rov.  25,  1837. 
....  Oar  good  M.  P.  has  but  little  in  prospect,  in  that  public  car 
pacity,  to  oet  against  what  in  hb  private  one  he  feels  so  painfully.  He 
enters  the  service  justly  indiguant  against  every  party,  and  has  little  or 
nothing  better  to  look  forward  to  than  a  l<xig,  vexatious,  and  nearly 
useless  course  of  toil  and  conflict,  perh^^  to  end  in  a  break-up  of  the 
whole  rotten  concern.  I  wish  he  wne  out  of  it,  if  only  there  were 
another  honest  man  to  take  his  place.  But  that  sort  of  thing  is  most 
■candakusiy  scarce — the  sort  of  thing,  that  is  to  say,  which  every  man 
in  the  world  ought  to  be. — It  is  fearful  to  think  what  the  final  accooot 
must  be,  at  the  award  of  infalliUe  Justice,  for  the  inunense  multitude 
of  accountable  creatures.  And  how  desperately  heedless  of  all  such 
c<Nisideration  they  are,  even  those  who,  as  in  our  nation  and  time,  ars 
the  most  instructed,  or  have  the  means  <^  being  so,  and  are  therefore 

the  most  accountaUe But  these  politics  run  away  with  one, 

even  when  talking  to  old  friends,  with  whom  one  has  jso  many  recollec- 
tions, lively  or  pensive,  and  has  spent  so  many  hours,  days,  and  weeks, 
amidst  interests,  occupations,  and  scenes,  far  apart  from  political  afi^rs. 
Lately  I  was  recollecting  our  first  interview,  when  Mr.  Coles  brought  a 
stranger,  in  whom  I  could  not  foresee  so  cordial  a  friend  for  so  long  a 
period ;  as  to  whom  and  myself  it  was  little  within  the  probability  of 
life's  duration  that  I  should  at  this  (then  very  far  off)  time  be  vnritiDg 
to  him.  I  proceeded  on,  from  that  originsd  point  of  remembrance, 
through  the  successive  periods  pf  the  long  lapse  of  nearly  thirty  years; 
dwelling  a  while  on  some  of  the  most  remarkable  times  and  scenes, 
down  to  the  social  weeks,  or  rather  months,  of  the  last  year ;  and  to  the 
time  when,  excepting  a  few  pleasing  hours^  I  was  disappointed  of  see- 
ing you  here.  A  long  series  of  interesting  reminiscences,— combining 
what  is  gratifying  in  friendship  with  what  is  memorable  in  situations 
and  incidents.  All  this  is  of  the  past ! — and  the  review  brings  us  to  the 
solemn  reflection,  what  a  very  large  portion  of  our  allotted  sojourn  on 
earth  has  been  expended  and  has  vanished,  between  the  first  term  and 
the  last  of  the  retrospect ;  which  reflection  passes  immediately  into  the 
emphatic  monition,  how  near  we  are  coming  to  the  termination  of  that 
sojourn,  to  the  moment  of  transition  to  another  world ;  and  how  earnest 
and  habitual  should  be  our  solicitude  and  our  diligence  to  be  prepared 
for  that  world  where  there  may  be  a  happy  and  an  endless  friendship. . . . 


CCVIII.   TO  JAMES   FAWCETT,   ESQ. 

February  24, 1838. 
Dear  Sxb^-  ....  The  feelings  with  which  I  heard  of  the  decease 
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(not  till  several  weeks  niter  the  event)  of  my  valued  old  friend,  your  c» 
cellent  father,  were  pensive  even  to  sadness.  He  and  Mr.  Greavea 
were  the  peculiarly  favorite  friends  of  my  youth.  And  so  deeply  fixed 
was  my  conviction  of  his  virtues,  and  so  faithful  my  memory  of  his 
cordial  kindness  at  that  far-off  period,  and  additionally  testified  by  his 
letters,  that  I  have  retained  invariably  my  friendly  regard  throughout 
the  long  absence  of  not  less  than  thirty-five  years.  Since  the  informar* 
tton  of  the  moamful  event  I  have  often  retraced  in  thought  the  scenes, 
the  intercourse,  the  little  social  adventures  and  incidents,  of  that  .early 
time ;  his  person,  voice,  habits,  and  domestic  associates  and  circum- 
stances, aie  vividly  presented  to  my  imagination.  I  cannot  but  feel  re- 
gret, now  wh^i  it  is  in  vain,  at  the  entire  loss  of  personal  intercourse, 
caused  by  great  distance,  my  dislike  of  travelling,  my  feeling  no  attrac- 
tion to  my  native  place,  as  such,  and  our  respective  occupations.  I  am 
wondering  how  he  appeared  in  advanced  age ;  the  image  of  him  in  my 
mind  being  exclusively  that  of  his  appearance  in  youth,  or  before  the 
attainment  of  middle  age.  I  saw  him  for  the  last  time,  one  transient 
hour  in  the  neighborhood  of  London :  but  I  think  it  was  not  tnthin  the 
long  period  that  I  have  mentioned.  Doubtless  if  we  had  met  at  any 
recent  time,  without  being  previously  apprised,  it  would  have  been,  till 
explanation,  as  perfect  strangers ;  mutually  the  victims  and  monumenta 
of  Time. 

....  You  will  all  have  been  consoled  amidst  your  affectionate  sorrow 
by  the  consideration  of  his  happy  exchange ;  an  event  deferred,  too,  for 
the  sake  of  those  whom  he  loved  and  who  loved  him,  to  so  late  a  period 
of  life,  that  any  great  prolongation  would  have  been  a  ^tage  of  infirmity, 
decline,  and  perhaps  the  pains  which  inflict,  as  it  were,  a  portion  of  death 
before  the  termination  of  life.  He  had  lived  also  to  see  his  family  ad« 
vanced  to  maturity,  acting  their  appointed  parts  in  life ;  and  all,  I  hope 
and  trust,  entered  on  and  pursuing  a  course  which  will  bring  each  of 
them  one  day  to  an  end  like  his.  You  have  the  pleasure  also  of  reflect- 
ing on  his  consistent,  honorable,  and  useful  life,  from  his  pious  childhood 
to  his  latest  day ; — a  well-sustained  religious  character  for  I  may  say, 
sixty  years,  for  he  must  at  his  decease  have  been  bordering  on  seventy. 

A  loss  which  nothing  now  in  this  world  can  adequately  compensate 
will  have  caused  your  mother  a  painful  sense  of  desolation,  at  an  age 
which  no  longer  retains  the  elasticity  of  spirit,  the  animated  force  of 
reaction,  by  which  younger  people,  in  active  excitement  and  with  life 
before  them,  are  so  soon  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  such  a  dispensa- 
tion. I  trust  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  the  looking  forward  to  a 
better  world,  combined  with  the  afTectionate  interest  in  her  children,  and 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  wise  and  good,  and  favored  by  Providence, 
will  impart  to  her  a  consolation  eflTectual  to  cheer  the  remainder  of  her 
life.  How  well  I  remember  her  cheerfulness,  her  vivacity  of  spirit,  near 
forty  years  since I  am  glad  of  [your]  brother's  favorable  pros- 
pects for  usefulness  and  happiness,  and  hope  that  a  name  so  long  honored 
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in  eoBoeetioii  with  leBgion,  win  lofng  continiie  fidthfdll j  in  that  con- 


CCIX.   TO  TEB   REV.    DR.   PRICE. 

JP^sbruary,  1838. 
....  Professor  Elton  of  Rhode  Island,  has  sent  me  a  very  carious 
book  of  the  date  indeed  of  three  or  four  years  back,  written  by  aa 
**  Honorable  Mr.  Dorfee,  Supreme  Judge  "  in  that  island.  It  is  a  poem 
nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  Paradise  Lost,  under  the  grotesque  tide  of 
'*  What'Cheert^'  which  was  an  ezclaouttion  of  a  party  of  friendly  savages 
on  a  particular  occasion,  very  long  since.  The  time  is  some  two  ceo- 
turies  since ;  the  8tarting-point-&ct  is  a  case  of  persecution  by  the 
rigorous  good  Puritan  bigots  of  New  England,  against  an  assortor  of 
religious  freedom,  a  man  memorable  and  venerable  in  the  American 
ecclesiastical  history.  This  persecution  drives  him  out  into  the  wi]de^ 
ness,  in  the  horrid  snowy  desolation  of  mid-winter,  still  heroically  trust- 
ing in  Providence.  He  goes  among  the  savages,  and  bis  adventures 
with  them,  and  the  strange  wild  characteristic  scenes  and  transactions 
in  their  society,  form  the  eventful  narrative.  I  hardly  know  what,  ex- 
actly, to  say  of  the  poetry ;  but  it  is  at  least  strikingly  graphical,  per- 
spicuous in  detail  and  narrative,  and  in  a  plain,  unaffected  kngaage,  a 
little  of  the  antiquish,  and  perfectly  suitable  to  the  subject.  It  is  foondeo, 
in  part,  on  the  actual  recorded  history  of  the  hero ;  and,  as  to  the  general 
character  of  the  exhibition,  seems  a  faithful  picture  of  the  then  manners, 
customs,  and  notions  of  the  Aborigines.  I  dare  say  there  can  have 
been  no  notice  of  such  a  production  in  the  Eclectic,  or  probably  any 
other  of  our  Reviews.  And  I  think  a  moderate  article  of  considerable 
interest  and  curiosity  might  be  made  of  it  With  your  leave  I  will 
try. 


CCX.    TO  THE   REV.   THOMAS  COLES. 

August  3,  1838. 
.It  gives  me  very  special  pleasure  to  hear  of  the  very  favorable 
state  and  prospects  of  your  situation ;  not  the  less  so,  of  course,  that  I 
have  always  wished  that  you  might  find  good  reason  to  decide  against 
transferring  your  public  services  from  where  they  had  been  patiently 
prosecuted  so  long.  It  is  highly  gratifying,  that  in  what  may  be  called 
the  autumn  of  your  life  and  ministry,  a  kind  of  spring  season  should 
return  in  the  congregation,  in  the  growing  up  of  a  youthful  race  in  a 
disposition  of  mind,  as  to  many  of  them,  so  pleasing  and  hopeful.  I 
will  hope,  that  in  this  you  will  find,  in  no  small  degree,  a  reward  of  your 
patient  perseverance  through  years  of  less  pleasing  experience,  through 
various  discouragements  and  vexations. 
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Yon  are  reported  in  a  high  state  of  health,  promiaiBg,  I  hope,  a  hag 
postponement  of  the  infirmities  of  declining  age.  How  long  would  yoa 
wish  to  live,  if  the  term  were  supposed  to  be  placed  at  your  choice  7 
If  the  Power,  who  has  the  disposal,  might  be  supposed  to  put  before  yoa 
a  succession  of  figures,  70,  75,  80,  85,  90 — and  say — ^^  Choo^,  and  it 
shall  be  so,''  uncoTiditionally  as  to  what  should  be  the  attendant  circum- 
stances of  each  term,  that  being  left  in  total  uncertainty  as  to  your  know- 
ledge— ^would  you  be  greatly  perplexed  ?  would  it  take  you  a  laag  time 
and  hesitation  to  decide  on  which  of  the  numbers  you  should  place  your 
finger,  that  act,  that  single  touch  being  an  absolute,  irrevocable  decision  ? 
One  is  often  reproachfully  reminded,  that  with  our  confident  belief  of  the 
grand  superiority  of  another  life  and  scene,  if  we  had  the  full,  deliberate 
consciousness  of  a  due  preparation  for  it.  there  would  require  an  efl^rt,  a 
repressive  efl5>rt  •f  submission  to  the  divine  disposal,  to  prevent  an  ever- 
rising  impatience  of  the  soul  to  escape  from  this  dark  and  sinful  world, 
and  go  out  on  the  sublime  adventure. 

You  now  stand,  as  it  were,  between  two  equal  divisions  of  your 
family,  three  of  them  remaining  on  earth,  and  three,  you  feel  assured,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  h»ppier  existence  elsewhere.  You  have  thus  a  social 
and  &mily  relationship,  in  equal  proportions,  with  two  difierent  provinces 
of  the  great  kingdom 


CCXI.    TO   DR.    STENSON. 

1838. 
We  must  acknowledge,  my  dear  sir,  that  it  is  well  there  should  be  a 
sanguine  spirit  in  tlie  enterprises  for  reforming  the  world.  Enthusiasm  is 
as  necessary  as  any  other  element.  A  cool,  strict,  cautious  calculation, 
would  never  give  imptUse  enough.  How  many  things  have  been  e^cted, 
which  anything  short  of  this  enthusiasm  would  have  deemed  it  folly  to 
attempt.  Think  of  Luther !  I  have  lately  read,  with  much  interest, 
part  of  a  recent  French  work,  "  Memoirs  of  Luther,  written  by  him- 
self."* The  title  is  verified  by  the  plan,  which  is  that  of  selecting  and 
putcing  in  orderly  series,  the  great  numbers  of  passages  in'  Luther's 
books,  letters,  &c.,  which  relate  personally  to  himself,  with  only  some- 
times a  .few  sentences  by  the  editor  to  link  them  together.  The  efiect 
of  the  work  is  that  while  the  great  reformer  stands  forth,  in  all  his  energy 
and  intrepidity,  there  is  manifested  a  sensibility,  a  softness  and  tender- 
ness of  feeling,  which  one  would  not  have  expected  in  so  lion-Hke  a 
piece  of  humanity.  Who  would  have  imagined  him  looking,  with  a 
gentle  emotion,  at  a  little  bird  in  a  tree  ?  The  good  and  noble  fellow 
was  sometimes,  even  after  he  was  become  so  publicly  conspicuous,  so 

*  Mimoires  de  Luther ,  icrits  par  lui-mime ;  traduits  et  mis  en  ordre 
par  M.  Michelet,  professeur  d  Picole  normal€y'ehtf  de  la  aeetion,  hiB- 
ioriqtte  aux  archives  du  royawne. 
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poor  that  he  could  not  aflbrd  himself  a  new  coat,  and  tells  how  he  was 
forced  to  pawn  a  stiver  goblet,  which  he  happened  to  possess  by  inlierit- 
ance,  as  his  only  article  of  value.  When  far  on  in  his  life  and  victorious 
snccess,  his  spirit  sometimes  drooped  quite  into  melancholy  at  sight  of 
the  perversities,  the  refractoriness,  the  jars,  the  connteractions,  and  self- 
interested  competitions,  which  arose  among  even  the  reformers 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

LAST  REVIEW — LETTER   TO    MR.    GREAVES ^VISIT  TO    BOURTON   IW 

1840 ^DEATH    OF    MR.   COLES — VISIT    TO    LONDON    IN     1841 

ILLNESS LAST   VISIT    TO    BOURTON    IN     1842 THE    CHARTISTS 

AND     THE     ANTI-CORN-LAW    IJIAGUE — NATIONAL     EDUCATION 

LAST   ILLNESS   AND  DEATH. 

1839—1843. 

Mr.  Foster  closed  bis  literary  labors  by  an  article  on  Polack's 
New  ZeeUandy  wbich  appeared  in  the  Eclectic  Review  for  July, 
1839. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Greaves*  (April  25,  1840),  to  whom  during 
his  residence  at  Brearley  he  had  stood  in  the  twofold  relation  of 
friead  and  pupil,  he  reviews  the  circumstances  of  their  early  ac 
quaintance  and  course  in  afler-life.  "  What  a  width  of  time  it  is 
to  look  back  over ! — approaching  to  half  a  century.  How  far 
those  youthful  interests,  those  social  scenes,  those  amicable  collo- 
quies, those  little  adventures,  have  receded  away  !  How  many 
with  whom,  we  were  habitually  or  occasionally  associated,  have 
vanished  from  the  world  !  How  changed  are  we  ourselves  from 
what  we  were  then  !  And  then  the  reflection,  not  the  less  strik- 
ing  for  being  too  self-evident  almost  to  be  put  in  words,  that  all 
these— can  return  no  more  I 

''  It  would  be  interesting  to  me  to  have  a  long,  quiet  compari- 
son  and  intercommunication  with  you,  of  our  respective  and  mu- 
tual remembrances,  seated  alone  by  the  nightly  fire-side.  Some 
of  these  recollections  would  be  simply  those  of  fact ;  some  would 

*  William  Greaves,  Esq.,  who  subsequently  removed  to  Clapham,  where 
he  died  in  the  same  week  with  Mr.  Foster,  was  in  early  life  classical 
tutor  at  Brearley,  an  office  for  which  he  was  admirably  fitted,  both  by  hia 
attainments  as  a  scholar,  and  by  all  the  higher  moral  qualifications  required 
in  an  instructor  of  youth.  "  He  was  a  singularly  amiable  man,  full  of  be- 
nevolence and  kind  consideration  for  the  wants  and  feelings  of  others.  Hia 
heart  was  formed  for  friendship,  and  he  had  an  acute  discernment  of  what 
was  proper  in  human  conduct  and  the  various  relations  of  life.  His  taste 
was  formed  on  the  best  models^  and  though  not  an  author  himself,  he  was 
ever  ready  to  undertake  all  kinds  of  useful  offices  for  his  literary  friends  ** 
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be  invested  with  grave  and  pensive  sentiment.     And  they  would 
have  the  interest  of  being  exclusive  to  ourselves,  as  the  solitary 
occupants,  so  to  speak,  of  a  departed  and  far  back  tract  of  time ; 
belonging  to  a  period  which  none  around  us  belonged  to ;  the 
iurvivoi*s  of  those  who  shared  its  interests  with  us,  but  share  them 
00  more.     We  should  be  something  like  two  men  lefl  on  a  soli- 
tary shore  by  a  wreck  in  which  their  companions  had  perished. 
We  should  feel  to  belong  to  the  race  who  were  then  our  co-evals, 
whatever  subsequent  interests  and  relations  we  have  been  involved 
in.     You  can  in  mere  memory  go  back  to  those  times  and  scenes, 
but  can  you  recall  the  order  of  ideas  and  feelings  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  reanimate  them,  as  it  were,  for  a  transitory  moment,  so 
as  to  have  a  lively  sense  of  what  they  were  ?     For  myself,  I 
have  very  long  lost  any  such  power.     A  great  difference  will 
have  been  made  in  your  case  from  mine,  as  to  the  continuity  and 
prolongation  of  interest  in  the  scene  of  our  early  life  and  its  in- 
habitants, by  your  practice  of  rather  frequently  revisiting  it.     It 
19  not,  as  to  me,  like  an  insulated  territory,  with  a  wide  waste  of 
sea  between.     Your  disconnection  from  the  social  economy  there 
(I  mean  our  early  associates)  has  been  gradual,  by  the  successive 
decease  of  one  and  another.     And  perhaps,  in  some  certain  de- 
gree they  were  replaced  to  you  by  those  not  of  the  jnimevcd  age. 
Whereas  I  have  been  nearly  forty  years  (!)  withdrawn  totally 
from  personal  communication.     I  cannot  exactly  tell  how  it  came 
to  be  so.     My  parents  survived  a  considerable  number  of  years 
after  the  time  that  I  saw  them  last.     But  besides  the  immediate 
circumstances  of  my  remote  local  situations,  I  felt  a  strong  recoil 
at  the  thought  of  going  to  see  them  for  absolutely  a  last  time.     I 
knew  they  were  surrounded  by  kind  friends,  and  sent  them  a 
little  pecuniary  assistance.     I  confess  also  that  I  feared  lest  I 
should  witness  a  painfully  sensible  decline  of  mental  faculties.     I 
heard  of  the  decease  of  one  and  another  of  the  plain  worthy  per- 
sons (the  Greenwoods,  for  instance,  whom  you  will  remember)  to 
whom  I  had  been  partial.     For  our  co-eval  friend  Fawcett,  I  felt 
invariably  a  most  genuine  esteem  and  regard.     But  progressive 
years  were  still  bringing  additional  circumstances  to  diminish  the 
inducements  to  a  revisit  of  the  place  of  my  nativity.     And  always 
the  thought  that  such  a  visit  would  be  made  with  the  conscious^ 
ness  it  was  to  be  the  last.     I  may  add,  a  great  aversion  to  long 
tedious  travelling;  and  also,  that  during  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  long  period,  I  could  ill  spare  the  expense. 
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**  Probably  neither  of  our  lives  since  that  remote  period  of  8e]>a- 
ration  would  furnish  a  long,  varied,  eventful  history.  It  is  strange 
to  think  how  short  a  record  would  suffice  for  my  seventy  years, 
though  a  sojourn  in  a  considerable  variety  of  situations.  Great 
and  marked  changes  for  the  better  would  be  the  gratifying  thing 
to  tell  of;  but  one's  self,  one's  very  self,  is  so  sadly  the  same  in 
every  place,  and  through  every  stage  ; — ^the  greater  reproach  as 
Providence  has  been  faithfully  kind.  With  some  minor  deduc^ 
tions  I  have  been  highly  favored  in  respect  to  health,  in  point  at 
least  of  exemption  from  painful  and  oppressive  disorders ;  having 
never  been  confined  one  day  to  my  bed  iu  half  a  century,  and 
having  never  in  my  life  suffered  from  the  headache.  My  eyes, 
indeed,  have  hardly  been  in  a  sound  condition  during  the  last 
fbrty  years,  but  never  so  as  to  be  long  disabled  for  their  valuable 
function,  with  the  aid,  for  many  years  past,  of  strongly  magnify, 
ing  spectacles.      I  am,  however,  not  without  apprehension  that 

their  service  cannot  last  with  any  long  protraction  of  life 

In  one  point  our  experience  has  been  parallel ;  each  has  poe- 
sessed,  through  a  long  course  of  years,  the  blessing  of  an  estima- 
ble and  aJSectionate  toife  ;  and  many  years  since  each  has  lost  it. 
But  think  what  they  have  attained  and  enjoyed  since  they  left 
us!  Would  we,  if  we  might,  recall  them  from  their  happy 
abodes?  I  have  the  same  consolation  respecting  a  son,  who 
witheced  away  when  near  the  age  of  maturity,  years  before  the 
decease  of  his  mother.     Your  Mary's  amiable  descendant,  now 

branching  out  into how  many  ? — ^will  contribute  much,  I 

have  no  doubt,  to  cheer  your  evening  of  life.     To  me  are  left 

two  daughters Though  within  three  miles  of  our  great 

town,  we  live  in  extreme  seclusion  ;  having  very  few  acquaint- 
ance, and  almost  nothing  of  what  may  be  called  visiting  compa- 
ny, either  here  or  in  the  town.  I  have  long  felt,  and  every  year 
more,  of  disinclination  to  mixed  society  ;  and  of  the  very  diminu- 
tive number  of  more  select  individuals  whom  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
see,  no  less  than  three,  of  my  own,  or  even  a  more  advanced  age, 
have  died  within  less  than  the  last  year  and  a  half;  so  fast  and 
urgently  are  admonitions  repeated  ;  in  addition  and  enforcement 
to  those  brought  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  the  very 
palpable  signs  and  infirmities  of  old  age.  It  is  very  far  from 
likely  that  1  am  appointed  (and  how  should  it  be  desirable  ?)  to 
make  any  near  approach,  I  do  not  say  to  my  father's  age,  ot 
nearly  ninety — but  even  my  mother^S'— past  eighty. 
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**  On  my  already  long  life  I  look  back  with  little  complaeenoy 
(except  as  to  the  goodness  of  divine  Providence),  rather,  with 
.eavy  condemnation.""  Comparatively  with  what  it  might  and 
should  have  been,  it  has  been  an  indolent  and  profitless  life,— -of 
extremely  slight  intellectual  discipline,  very  defective  cultivation 
and  advance  of  personal  piety,  and  little  faithful  exertion  to  do 
good — a  most  powerful  antidote  to  all  pharisaism ;  from  which, 
indeed,  I  do  think  I  am  wholly  clear — and  strange  if  I  were  not. 
But  for  that  blessed  refuge  in  the  atonement  of  our  Mediator  I 
should  be  in  utter  despair.  But  ihaty  Heaven  be  praised,  is  all- 
sufficient  and  alone. 

<<I  named  'intellectual  discipline;'  I  should  be  ashamed  to 
write  such  a  word  as  study ;  anything  that  ought  to  have  an- 
swered to  that  name,  has  been,  to  the  last  degree,  shallow  and 
desultory.  Not  for  want  of  copious  aids,  which  should  also  have 
been  excitements.  For  I  have  most  foolishly  accumulated  books, 
to  the  amount  of  several  thousand  volumes,  some  of  them  of  a 
costly  order,  and,  collectively  taken,  at  an  expense  which,  with 
such  limited  means,  I  had  no  business  to  afford,  and  did  not  afi^rd 
without  oflen  trenching  on  much  more  useful  and  necessary  ex- 
penditures.  And  it  would  be  most  mortifying  to  me  if,  besides,  I 
were  to  hear  a  true  voice  telling  me  how  many  of  these  same  vol- 
umes have  been  wholly  unread. 

<< My  memory,  never  good,  has  become  so  miserably 

faithless  that  reading  is  of  little  use  to  me.  Do  you  keep  up  your 
taste  and  habits  in  that  way  ? 

<'  My  political  and  anti-hierarchical  feelings  and  opinions  have 
been  but  little  modified  by  age.  And  their  abatement  is  little  likely 
to  be  a  consequence  of  the  present  glaring  manifestation  of  aristo- 
cratic arrogance  and  high-church  intolerance.  I  meet  with  no 
thoughtful  man  who  does  not  apprehend  that  the  course  of  national 
affairs  will  after  a  while  be  precipitated  to  some  fearful  extremity 
or  catastrophe. 

"  But,  my  dear  friend,  let  me  not  seem  to  forget,  that  this  is  a 
communication  between  two  persons  who  will  soon  have  done 

*  "  Much  as  I  am  condemning  men  and  mankind,  I  do  really  think  that 
a  larger  portion  of  accusatory  thought  is  directed  on  the  evil  at  home  than 
on  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  Very  often  I  am  amazed 
and  confounded  to  think  how  I  can  have  lived  so  lon^  to  make  such  mise- 
rable attainments  in  plain,  vital,  practical  Christianity,  and  to  think  how 
grievously,  prodigiously  diflficult  it  is  to  subdue,  or  even  reduce,  any  one, 
great  or  small,  of  the  evil  principles  of  this  our  evil  nature."— vVr.  FMter 
to  Dr.  Stenson. 
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with  sublunary  concerns.  You  are,  I  think,  two  or  three  yean 
in  advance  of  me.  Both  approaching  the  extreme  vei^.  A  few 
years  more  at  the  utmost,  and  where  shall  we  be  ?  Oh  may  our 
dwelling  and  our  meeting  be  in  a  far  better  and  happier  economy ; 
where  already  so  many  of  our  dear  departed  friends  are  exulting 
in  a  final,  eternal  escape  from  all  evil ;  to  which  contemplative 

thought  often  tries  to  follow  them But  suffice  it,  that  they 

are  happy,  and  that  we  are  invited  to  go  and  see,  and  to  mingle 
our  happiness  with  theirs.  Earnest,  assiduous  preparation,  then, 
is  the  solemn  concern  of  this  concluding  portion  of  our  life." 

In  the  summer  of  1840  Mr.  Foster  visited  his  friends  at  Bour- 
ton.  Writing  to  Mr.  Hill  (June  30),  he  says,  "  There  is  nothing 
to  tell  you  of  here.  I  am  in  a  most  worthy  and  friendly  family, 
and  have  been  met  with  marks  of  pleasure  by  the  remaining  few 
of  the  good  people  with  whom  I  was  acquainted  or  intimate  in  a 
period  of  residence  which  ended  something  more  than  twenty  years 
since  /  How  few  they  are,  and  how  changed  in  appearance ! 
And  doubtless  I  appear  to  them  changed  no  less.  I  am  not,  I 
hope,  unthankful  to  the  good  Providence  that  was  indulgent  to  me 
when  here,  and  has  not  deserted  me  during  the  long  course  of 
years  since  and  elsewhere.  But  a  review  of  my  life— of  myself 
— ^back  through  all  these  years,  brings  bitter  reflections  on  the 
wretched  deficiencies,  neglects,  and  vanities,  of  a  life  that  might 
have  been  {might  have  been !)  wholly,  earnestly,  and  delightfully 
devoted  to  God  and  Christ.  My  daily  and  almost  hourly  prayer 
is,  -  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  V  I  do  think  that  if  there 
be  any  one  thing  that  I  am  fully  clear  of,  it  is  self-righteousness. 
I  am  sometimes  almost  afraid  I  shall  err  in  praying  so  little 
against  this,  in  consequence  of  feeling  (as  I  think)  so  very  abso- 
lute an  extirpation  of  it  from  my  mind." 

In  another  letter  to  the  same  friend  (July  9)  he  says,  "  I  look 
with  pensive,  and  not  a  little  of  painful  emotion  at  the  rooms  I 
frequented^  the  house  I  inhabited,  the  rural  walks  which  I  trod, 
during  a  course  of  many  years,  since  the  end  of  which  a  much 
longer  series  has  parsed  away.  It  was  here  I  formed,  and  for  a 
long  time  bad  the  happiness  of  an  union  now  many  years  since 
dissolved.  But  the  pain  of  a  more  austere  kind  than  that  ofpen- 
siveness  is  from  the  reflection,  to  how  little  purpose,  of  the  highest 
order,  the  long  years  here,  and  subsequently  elsewhere,  have 
been  consumed  away — how  little  sedulous  and  earnest  cultivation 
of  internal  piety — ^how  little  even  mental  improvement— how  little 
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of  leakyiui  deTotement  to  God  and  Christ,  and  tlie  best  cause. 
Oh  it  is  a  grievous  and  sad  reflection,  and  drives  me  to  the  great 
and  only  resource,  to  say,  *  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.'  I 
also  most  earnestly  implore  that  in  one  way  or  other,  what  nnay 
remain  of  my  life  may  be  better,  fiir  better,  than  the  long-pro- 
tracted past.  '  Past  I'  What  a  solemn  and  almost  tremendous 
word  it  is,  when  pronounced  in  the  reference  in  which  I  am  re- 
peating it ! 

"  After  several  weeks  spent  here,  with  a  throwing  aside  of  a 
cumbrous  task  or  two  which  I  was  very  desirous  to  work  off  my 
hands,  I  have  the  horrid  business  before  me,  as  socm  as  there 
shall  be  a  space  of  true  summer  weather,  of  going  about  what  I 
have  shrunk  from,  one  year  after  another,  all  the  while  knowing 
it  to  be  necessary,  of  making  something  like  a  clear  reformation 
of  my  part  of  the  house,  which  is  infested  with  the  dust,  damp, 
book- worms,  and  chaos  of  all  sorts  of  accumulation,  of  jumbled 

valuables  and  rubbish I  must  be  in  superintendence  of 

the  business  myself,  taking  as  small  a  part  of  the  hard  work  as  I 
can  help.  This  ugly  transaction  will  take,  even  with  fme 
weather,  several  weeks,  and  by  the  time  it  is  ended  I  shall  very 
much  want  to  sit  down  motionless  and  quiet,  and  also  to  try 
whether  I  can  make  some  little  use  of  the  room  for  its  proper 
business.  How  it  ever  is  to  be  done,  I  do  not  venture  yet  even 
to  imagine.  It  is  a  hard  matter  of  faith  that  it  can  be  done  at 
all." 

On  his  return  to  Stapleton  he  writes  (July  24),  "  The  Augean 
business  here  has  not  yet  been  entered  on.  Besides  the  shrink- 
ing horror,  the  weather  has  been  untoward  from  wet  and  cold. 
If  the  present  apparent  promise  of  its  *  taking  up.'  shM  prove 
true,  I  must  force  myself  to  the  resolution  (you  know  by  what 
Vower),  lo  make  a  beginning  with  the  beginning  of  next  week. 

A  few  days  since,  as  a  very  rare  occurrence,  I  yielded 

to  the  solicitation  of  a  curious  literary  acquaintance  from  Leices- 
ter, to  have  a  look  of  inspection  into  the  den,  of  which  he  said  he 
had  heard  frightful  reports,  made  on  surmise.  And  though  I 
assured  him,  in  the  way  of  preparation,  that  they  could  not, 
though  made  on  conjecture,  without  actual  knowledge,  have  ex- 
ceeded the  truth,  he  appeared  fairly  taken  aback  at  the  spectacle, 
and  muttered,  *  This  is  chaos  indeed  /' " 

Though  all  the  assistance  was  given  to  Mr.  Foster  which  he 
would  allow,  in  this  troublesome  and  fatiguing  business,  the  ex- 
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eftions  he  made,  together  with  the  extreme  sultriness  of  the  sea- 
son,  obliged  him  for  a  time  to  remit  it ;  and  when  accomplished, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  medical  aid.  It  in- 
creased  a  morbid  affection  which  he  had  experienced  for  the  last 
two  or  three  months,  a  kind  of  habitual  dull  heaviness,  which 
was  more  annoying,  and  excited  more  apprehension,  from  his 
having  been  absolutely  free  from  common  headache  during  all 
his  previous  life ;  a  circumstance  rather  remarkable  in  one  whose 
time  had  been  so  devoted  to  literary  labor,  and  who,  in  other 
ways,  very  sensibly  felt  the  effects  of  it  on  his  bodily  frame. 

Not  long  after  his  return  home,  he  received  the  unexpected  intel- 
ligence  of  the  decease  of  his  valued  friend,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Coles,  after  a  very  short  illness.  "  The  sad  event,"  he  says,* 
"  comes  with  such  a  surprise  that  one  seems  hardly  able  to  be- 
lieve it  a  reality.  To  think  how  I  saw  him,  evening  after  eve- 
ning, but  a  few  short  weeks  since !  betraying  no  signs  of  the 
infirmities  of  age ;  vigorous,  animated,  and  in  various  activity ; 
a  man  for  whom  one  was  pleased  to  predict  a  physical  and  mental 
competence  for  his  work,  for  towards  twenty  years  to  come.  How 
strange  and  striking  if,  the  last  morning  of  being  with  him,  at  his 
cheerful  breakfast,  some  secret  prophetic  intimation  had  come 
into  my  mind,  that  by  the  time  I  am  now  writing  he  would  be 
silent,  insensible,  and  waiting  but  a  few  hours  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  grave  !  What  a  change  it  would  have  brought  in  the  silent 
consciousness  of  the  mind,  over  every  look,  and  sentence,  and 
tone  of  his  voice  !  .  .  .  .  To-morrow  the  pulpit  will  be  beheld^ 
with  a  kind  of  dubious  wandering  sentiment,  that  will  say,  *  Will 
he  really  be  seen  there  no  more  ?  Have  there  proceeded  thence 
his  final  address  and  final  prayer  ?  Will  every  voice  now  to  be 
heard  there,  be  a  memento  that  his,  which  has  been  heard  these 
forty  years,  is  now  for  ever  silent,  when  there  seemed  every 
probability  that  it  would  continue  to  be  heard,  through  many 
years  to  come,  in  which  many  of  his  hearers  would  be  withdrawn 
from  the  congregation  and  from  the  living  world,  leaving  him 
still  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministration  V 

" .  .  .  ,  Mr.  Coles  was  insinuating  me  a  half  request  to  be 
there  [Bourton]  at  this  very  day,  for  the  missionary  meeting. 
What  an  astounding  thing  it  would  have  been  had  there  been  any 
inspired  seer  to  say,  *  Mr.  Coles,  you  will,  at  that  time,  be  in  an 
assembly  elsewhere.'  " 

*  To  Dr.  Stenson,  Sept.,  1840.  ^  ^ 
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In  the  summer  of  1341  Mr.  Foster  spent  several  weeks  with 
Mr.  (now  Sir  Joiin)  Easthope  and  his  family ;  part  of  the  time 
was  passed  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

In  a  letter  dated  July  17,  he  says,  referring  to  his  journey 
from  Southampton,  "  A  gentleman  on  the  railway  mentioned  some 
remarkable  antiquities  dug  up  in  cutting  the  road,  and  gave  di- 
rections  for  them  to  be  shown  to  me,  and  where  I  should  find 
them.  They  are  various  pieces  of  ancient  British  pottery,  some 
of  them  of  forms  not  exactly,  that  I  remember,  described  by  Sir 
R.  Iloare.  They  are  chiefly  basins  and  urns,  large  and  small : 
a  large  urn  containing  human  bones  and  a  skull.  The  shape  of 
some  of  them  may  be  called- elegant.  They  were  found  not  very 
deep  in  the  earth,  and  where  there  was  no  sign  (tumulus  or  the 
like)  on  the  surface.  I  am  always  interested  by  these  primitive^ 
or  call  them  primeval  antiquities." 

This  was  the  last  time  that  he  visited  London.  He  was  there 
Jbr  many  weeks  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1836,  at  the  house 
of  the  same  friend  ;  and  after  his  return  oflen  spoke  in  grateful 
terms  of  the  kindness  which  he  met  with  from  every  member  of 
the  family.  On  both  occasions  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
the  various  exhibitions  and  works  of  art  in  the  British  Museum 
and  elsewhere.  "  There  is  one  unpleasant,  almost  mischievous 
effect,"  he  remarks,  "  of  seeing  so  many  imposing  or  captivating 
ideal  forms  of  humanity, — ^that  it  creates,  or  rather  augments,  a 
repulsion  to  human  beings  such  as  they  are  actually  seen.  To- 
day,  for  example,  in  seeing  the  numberless  multitude,  as  they 
were  passing  backward  and  forward,  or  standing  in  ranks,  one 
glanced  at  their  countenances  with  a  sort  of  recoil  from  each  and 
almost  all ;  not  from  the  mere 'effect  of  their  material  cast,  but 
also  and  very  strongly  from  the  apparent  expression  of  character, 
—even  of  those  who  were  evidently  not  of  what  we  mean  by  the 
vu^ar- 

"  In  seeing  such  vast  multitudes,  one  is  often  struck  with  the 
thought  how  each  one  is  all-important  to  individual  self,  and,  in 
most  instances,  considerably  so  to  some  other  individuals ;  and 
yet  how  totally  insignificant  to  all  besides, — whether,  or  how, 
they  live  or  die.  What  a  consideration  it  is,  that  since  I  came 
hither,  as  many  at  least  as  three  thousand  have  died  in  this  city 
•—all  unknown  and  indifferent  to  me." 

Near  the  end  of  December  he  was  attacked  with  bronchitis^ 
"  a  visitation  "  which,  he  remarked,  "  came  as  a  very  strange 
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one  to  a  man  who  had  not  for  fifly  years  been  confined  to  bed  % 
single  day."  He  kept  his  room  somewhere  about  two  months* 
He  manifested,  throughout,  the  greatest  patience  ;  and  his  letters, 
written  when  he  became  convalescent,  disclose  how  anxiously  he 
sought  to  derive  spiritual  improvement  from  the  affliction :  **  I 
hope,"  he  says,*  ''  this  season  of  imprisonment  has  not  been 
without  a  real  advantage  in  respect  to  the  highest  concern.  It 
has  brought  with  it  many  grave,  earnest,  and  painful  reflections. 
The  review  of  life  has  been  solemnly  condemnatory — such  a  sad 
deficiency  of  the  vitaUXy  of  religion,  the  devotional  spirit,  the  love, 
the  zeal,  the  fidelity  of  conscience.  I  have  been  really  amazed 
to  tRink  how  I  could — I  do  not  say,  have  been  content  with  such 
a  low  and  almost  equivocal  piety,  for  1  never  have  been  at  all 
content — but,  how  I  could  have  endured  it,  without  my  whole 
soul  rising  up  against  it,  and  calling  vehemently  on  the  almighty 
Helper  to  come  to  my  rescue,  and  never  ceasing  till  the  blessed 
experience  was  attained.  And  then  the  sad  burden  of  accumu- 
lated  guilt !  and  the  solemn  future  !  and  life  so  near  the  end ! 
Oh  what  dark  despair  but  for  that  blessed  light  that  shines  from 
the  Prince  of  Life,  the  only  and  the  all-sufiicient  Deliverer  from 
the  second  death.  I  have  prayed  earnestly  for  a  genuine  peni- 
tential, living  faith  on  Him.  Do  you  pray  for  me.  Thus  I  hope 
this  temporary  experience  of  suspended  health  will  have  a  salu* 
tary  effect  on  the  sovVs  health.  I  do  not  mean  that  these  exer« 
cises  of  mind  are  a  new  thing,  brought  on  by  this  visitation. 
They  have  grown  upon  me  in  this  late  declining  stage  of  life. 
But  for  everything  tliat  enforces  and  augments  them  I  have  cause 
to  be  thankful.  There  is  much  work  yet  to  be  done  in  this  most 
unworthy  soul ;  my  sole  reliance  is  on  divine  assistance  ;  and  I 
do  hope  and  earnestly  trust  (trust  in  that  assistance  itself)  that 
every  day  I  may  yet  have  to  stay  on  earth,  will  be  employed  as 
part  of  a  period  of  persevering,  and  I  almost  say  passionate,  peti- 
tions for  the  divine  mercy  in  Christ,  and  so  continue  to  the  last 

day  and  hour  of  life,  if  consciousness  be  then  granted 

Often  I  am  making  humbling  comparisons  between  my  lot,  and 
that  of  the  many  ten  thousand  who  are  suffering  at  this  time  all 
the  miseries  of  hopeless  destitution.  Why  am  I  so  favored,  and 
millions  so  wretched  ?"  .   .   .  . 

Mr.  Foster  went  to  Bourton,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  middle  of 
September,  1842.     He   stayed  about  six  weeks,  and   returned, 

♦  To  ttie  Rev.  Josiah  HiU,  February,  1842. 
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• 

lookiDg  rather  stouter  and  apparently  tsomewhat  invigorated.    He 
seemed  to  have  enjoyed  his  visit  very  much, — to  have  been  gra- 
tified by  the  cordial  hospitality  and  kindness  of  his  relations  and 
old  acquaintance,  and  to  have  felt  much  interest  in  wandering 
about  his  old  haunts.     In  writing,  while  there,   to  one  of  his 
nephews,  he  thus  adverts  to  the  state  of  public  affairs :  ^'  I  sup. 
pose,"*  he  says,  "  you  have  the  pestilent  Chartists  in  your  part  of 
the  country.     They  are  a  very  stupid  and  pernicious  set ;  some 
of  their  leaders  great  rogues ;  the  whole  tribe  a  sad  nuisance. 
They  have  done  what  they  could  to  frustrate  the  exertions  for  ob- 
taining the  only  public  benefit  which  there  is  the  smallest  cb^ce 
of  getting  at  present,  or  for  a  long  time  to  come ;  that  is,  an  altera- 
tion  or  abrogation  of  the  Com  laws,  a  thing  which  would  imme- 
diately be  a  most  important  relief  to  that  commercial  interest  on 
which  so  many  tens  of  thousands  are  depending.    And  while  they 
are  doing  this  mischief,  they  are  brawling  ahout  universal  suffrage^ 
a  thing  as  much  out  of  reach  for  a  very  long  time  to  come,  as 
anything  they  could  dream  of.    And  yet,  unless  they  can  get  this, 
they  say  they  will  accept  no  other  change  for  the  amendment  of 
their  condition.     What  fools !     And  to  judge  of  their  recent  pro- 
ceedings, they  are  themsehes  wholly  unfit  for  such  a  suffrage. 
What  a  fine  and  valuable  thing  the  suffrage  would  be  to  men 
whose  chosen  business  it  has  been  to  go  and  disturb,  and  break 
up  with  noise  and  violence,  and  abuse,  the  important  meetings  for 
discussing  the  best  expedients  for  alleviating  the  public  distress  !— 
No,  no ;  they  have  yet  a  great  deal  to  learn  before  they  will  he 
fit  for  a  considerate  and  judicious  voting  for  members  of  the  legis- 
lature*    I  wish  the  people  had  the  Universal  Suffrage,  provided 
they  were   better  educated,  more  intelligent,  more  sober,  more 
moral ;  but  not  in  their  present  state  of  ignorance  and  rudeness. 
Their  being  so,  is,  as  to  some  of  them,  their  own  fault.     But  the 
main  weight  of  the  reproach  falls  on  the  government  and  the 
church,  which  have  left  the  people  in  this  deplorable  condition 
from  generation  to  generation.     There  ought  to  have  been,  long 
since,  a  general  ruitional  education,  which  would  have  made  sure 
of  all  being  educated,  in  some  decent  measure, — as  is  the  case  in 
Prussia  and  some  parts  of  Germany.     But  high  statesmen  and 
high  churchmen  have  never,  till  a  little  lately,  given  themselves 
any  concern  about  the  matter. 

« A  sojourn  in  this  village  brings  back  many  remembrances. 

*  To  Mr.  John  Foster,  September  22,  1842. 
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What  a  cnan^  of  the  inhafoitants !  All  the  then  old  people  Tan- 
ished,  and  those  who  were  in  the  vigor  of  middle  life  now  wither 
ing  into  age, — ^and  myself  as  much  so  as  any  of  them.  If  I  observe 
some  of  them  stooping  as  they  walk,  my  attention  instantly  turns 
on  myself,  and  I  perceive  that  I  do  so  too,  especially  since  the 
long  and  weakening  disorder,  which  last  winter  confined  me  many 
weeks  to  my  chamber,  and  several  weeks  to  my  bed.  Within  and 
without  are  the  admonitions  that  life  is  hastening  to  a  close.  I 
endeavor  to  feel  and  live  in  conformity  to  this  admonition ;  greatly 
dissatisfied  with  myself  and  my  past  life,  and  having  and  seeking 
no  ground  of  hope  for  hereafter,  but  solely  the  all-sufficient  merits 
and  atonement  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  If  that  great  cause  of 
faith  and  hope  were  taken  away,  I  should  have  nothing  left." 

In  another  letter,  of  rather  later  date,  he  refers  again  to  the 
same  topics.  "  It  must  have  been  a  most  harassing  time  for  you 
all,*'  he  says,*  **  when  you  had  those  late  tumults  about  you.  The 
tumults  and  outrages  will  subside,  from  the  conviction  and  expe- 
rience that  no  good  can  come  of  them,  but  much  evil,  aggravating 
the  evil  there  was  already.  But  though  the  violence  will  be  put 
down,  the  spirit,  the  resentment,  and  the  sense  of  oppression  and 
injustice,  in  the  state  of  the  people,  must  remain,  and  increase,  till 
some  great  change  shall  come  at  length,  but  not  soon.  One  is 
astonished  at  the  stockish  stupidity  of  those  CJiartists,  if  they 
really  did  and  do  dream  of  obtaining  what  they  demand  in  thehr 
charter.  It  is  impossible  but  some  of  the  bad  men  who  have  been 
exciting  them,  and  making  their  own  base  advantage  of  them, 
must  know  better.  Till  the  times,  the  nation,  and  themselves 
shall  have  vastly  changed,  they  might  as  well  think  of  going  to 
the  moon.  They  have  greatly  damaged  the  whole  cause  of  re- 
form, by  setting  the  middle  as  well  as  the  higher  ranks  more 
against  them  than  they  were  before.  Nothing  could  be  more  mad 
and  mischievous  than  their  proceedings  respecting  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  com  laws.  Besides  the  extravagance  of  some  of  their 
demands,  their  irreligious  and  profligate  character  has  made  them 
detested,  and  would  make  them  feared  if  they  had  any  real  power. 
As  to  their  power,  do  they  not  see  how  impotent  they  would  be, 
whatever  were  their  numbers,  against  a  large  disciplined  miUtary 
Jhrce,  of  which  fifty  thousand  would  soon  be  brought  into  action 
if  there  were  any  occasion  for  it  ?     There  is  no  chance  for  the 

*  To  Mr.  John  Foster,  October  1, 1842. 
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^fQipukar  rights,^  till  the  people  become  better  educated  and  moie 
morally  respectable.  And  I  fear  their  chance  for  better  educatioa 
8  but  small,  since  the  aristocracy  and  the  church  have  very  Me 
oisposition  to  promote  that  important  object." 

About  Christmas,  Mr.  Foster  had  one  or  two  attacks  of  spit- 
ting of  blood,  and  again  about  the  middle  of  January,  1843. 
These  attacks  did  not  confine  him  at  all  to  his  bed  or  to  his  room, 
but  obliged  him  to  be  very  careful,  and  to  remain  in  the  house  for 
many  weeks.  As  the  milder  weather  ceune  on,  he  ventured  out 
again,  and  did  not  seem  in  a  very  perceptibly  different  state  from 
what  he  had  been  in  during  the  previous  summer.  He  was  some- 
what thinner  and  more  languid — ^less  disposed  and  less  able  to 
move  about.     His  cough  also  was  oAen  very  troublesome. 

He  continued  to  manifest  a  deep  interest  in  public  affairs,  espe- 
cially the  great  question  of  national  education ;  so  intense  was 
his  anxiety  that  some  measure  should  be  taken  to  raise  the  mass 
of  the  people,  that  he  would  have  acquiesced  in  a  measure  that 
would  have  substantially  effected  this  object,  even  though  accom- 
panied  with  restrictions  inconsistent  with  what  he  deemed  a  just 
and  enlightened  policy.  "  As  to  the  education  project,"  he  says,* 
**  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  it  will  wholly  fall  to  the  ground, 
80  that  our  rising  race  of  savages  and  pagans  will  continue  to  grow 
up  in  the  hideous  condition  which  has  been  so  frightfully  brought 
to  view.  For  the  almost  universal  remonstrance  of  the  Noncon- 
formists must  have  a  great  effect  to  deter  the  ministry  from  per- 
sisting in  the  bill  as  it  stands ;  and  there  is  small  chance  that  the 
church  arrogance  will  permit  any  conciliatory  modification. 
Horrid  bad  either  way ;  on  the  one  hand,  indefinitely  prolonged 
and  increasing  barbarism,  and  on  the  other,  the  hateful  and  in- 
tolerable  domination  of  the  established  church.  The  Methodist 
folk  are  going  too  far,  in  declaring  against  the  bill  absolutely  and 
altogether,  whereas  the  case  is  so  alarmingly  urgent,  that  if  such 
modifications  as  those  proposed  by  Lord  J.  Russell,  or  even  the 
most  material  part  of  them,  were  admitted,  one  would,  however 
reluctantly,  and  with  a  feeling  of  submitting  to  some  injustice, 
make  considerable  concessions,  in  order  that  the  wretched  popu- 
lace might  have  a  certainty  of  getting  some  good  in  the  way  of 
cultivation,  rather  than  be  consigned,  downright  and  hopelessly, 
to  the  great  pestilent  swamp  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  What 
a  tale  is  told  of  our  opulent  and  powerful  church  and  state  by  the 

*  To  the  Rev.  Jo«iah  Hill,  April  21,  1843. 
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present  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the  million  f  Whai  a  fear- 
fiil  account  elsewhere  they — ^that  is,  the  persons  and  classes  of 
chief  authority  and  ability — have  gone  to  render.  One  sometimes 
feels  the  rising  of  an  impatient  indignation  which  Is  ready  to 
transgress  the  great  law  of  piety,  by  asking,  in  a  temper  which 
requires  to  be  repressed,  *  Why  does  the  supreme  Governor  per- 
mit such  a  course  of  things  V  " 

Mr.  Foster  regarded  very  favorably  the  Prussian  system  of 
education  ;  and  on  its  being  represented  to  him  by,  a  friend  that 
from  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Laing  and  others,  it  appeared  that  the 
plan  was  open  to  grave  objections — that  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  it  on  the  individual  will,  checked  the  generous  growth  of  the 
moral  sentiments,  and  induced  laxity  in  the  domestic  relations-* 
be  manifested  surprise  and  disappointment.* 

The  last  time  of  his  appearing  on  any  public  occasion  was  in 
June,  1843,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bristol  Baptist  College, 
when  he  attended,  as  he  had  been  wont  for  many  preceding  years, 
the  theological  examination.  This  proof  of  his  undiminished 
attachment  to  the  Institution  was  entirely  spontaneous,  for,  much  as 
his  presence  on  these  occasions  was  valued,  the  failing  state  of 
his  health  quite  forbade  the  expectation  of  being  favored  with  it. 
During  the  period  of  his  final  residence  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bristol,  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Committee,  and  had  taken 
the  most  lively  interest  in  its  transactions ;  particularly  on  any 
important  emergencies,  as  at  the  decease  of  the  president  Dr.  Ry. 
land,  in  1825,  when  arrangements  were  made  for  a  more  efficient 
system  of  education,  in  order  to  meet  the  general  progress  of 
society  and  the  exigencies  of  the  denomination.  In  1823,  he  wrote 
an  address  on  behalf  of  the  College,  and  furnished  the  most  im- 
portant paragraphs  in  the  annual  reports  for  1826  and  1838.f 

•  Vide  Notes  of  a  Traveller  on  the  Social  and  Political  State  of  France, 
Russia,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  during  the  present 
century,  by  Samuel  Laing,  Esq.,  2d  edit,  1842,  ch.  6,  7,  and  8. 

t  "  We  may  presume  that  not  many  persons  in  our  denomination  to  whom 
we  might  apply,  would  plainly  say  they  do  not  wish  the  Institution  to  be 
supported  and  prosperous ;  that  they  do  not  care  what  its  situation  may 
be.  .  .  .  Nor  will  they  say  they  are  indifferent  as  to  the  intellectual  quali- 
fications of  the  men  who  are  to  be  public  instructors ;  that  an  illiterate  or 
slenderly  cultivated  preacher  will  do  as  well,  provided  he  possess  piety 
and  zeal,  as  another,  who  shall  combine  with  these  essential  qualifications 
the  advantage  of  a  mind  regularly  disciplined  to  the  exercise  of  thinking, 
and  the  acquirement  of  valuable  knowledge.  We  sometimes  hear  them  say- 
ing, with  respect  to  one  or  other  of  the  less  cultivated  preachers  (whoso 
labors,  however,  when  their  situation  has  denied  them  the  time  and  means 
for  adequately  supplying  the  deficiency,  we  do  not  undervalue)  *  what  an  ^ 
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Towards  September  all  the  unfavorable  symptoms  became  much 
i^ravated.  "  The  three  years  that  1  am  in  advance  of  you,'*  he 
writes  to  Mr.  Hill  (Aug.  31),  have  brought  on  me  the  most  urgent 
mementos  of  mortality.  Within  less  than  two  years,  two  very 
protracted  seasons  of  very  great  prostration,  resulting  in  a  settled 

excellent  preacher  he  would  have  been,  if  he  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
a  good  education  !*  They  profess  to  be  sorry  for  the  difference  between 
what  he  is,  and  what  he  might  have  been ;  between  the  measure  of  good  he 
is  Me  to  do  now,  and  that  which  he  might  have  effected  if  competently 
trained.  And  will  they  refuse  the  necessary  means  of  obviating  just  that 
difference  in  the  case  of  young  men  of  piety  and  promising  ability,  willing 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  ? 

"  While  solicitous  to  have  their  children  well  educated,  they  would  deem 
it  absolutely  a  calamity  that  their  families  should  grow  up  in  attendance  on 
a  ministry  unqualified  to  convey  religious  instruction  in  a  manner  that 
should  command  respect ;  unadapted  to  enlighten,  convince,  and  persuade. 
How  would  they  like  to  have  the  task,  after  each  service,  of  pleading,  to  the 
sharper  of  their  young  people  (whose  first  essays  of  criticism  are  sure  to 
have  the  preacher  for  the  subject)  for  candor  to  his  literary  and  mental  de- 
ficiencies; of  excusing  tlie  inaccuracies  of  his  language,  helping  out  the 
lameness  of  his  argument ;  and  urging  (alas !  vainly  urging)  that  religion  is 
not  the  less  true  and  important  for  the  incompetence  of  its  advocate  ?  And 
surely  they  would  wish  that  families  everywhere  should  be  saved  from  an 
evil  which  they  would  so  deprecate  for  their  own. 

"  But  the  pleading  is  not  the  less  valid,  if  we  turn  from  this  supposed 
order  of  hearers  to  the  very  uncultivated  portion  which  must  make  a  large 
part  of  most  of  our  congregations ;  and  whiich  it  is  in.  the  highest  degree  de- 
sirable to  draw  thither  in  increasing  numbers.  JVo  mistake  is  more  gross 
than  that  of  imagining  that  undisciplined  teachers  are  the  fittest  to  decU 
with  ignorance  and  mental  rudeness.  On  the  contrary,  to  force  the  rays 
of  thought  intelligibly  through  so  opaque  a  medium,  demands  peculiarly 
and  emphatically  a  great  clearness  and  prominence  of  thinking,  and  an 
exact  feeling  of  the  effect  of  words,  as  to  be  chosen,  combined,  and  varied. 

"  The  character  of  the  age  we  live  in  is  a  frequent  topic  of  our  discourse. 
We  are  all  saying,  What  a  wonderful  movement  in  the  general  mind ;  what 
an  awakened  start  from  the  monotony  of  our  forefathers'  life ;  what  an 
amazing  development  of  the  powers  of  science  to  wield  the  powers  of  na- 
ture ;  what  an  impetus  and  acceleration  of  human  action  ;  what  a  creation 
of  means  for  the  dif!bsion  of  knowledge ;  what  signs,  surely,  of  some  grand 
approaching  change  !  We  look  on  this  great  improvement  and  exclaim, 
taking  credit  for  pious  zeal  while  we  are  exclaiming,  *  Oh  that  the  cause  of 
Religion  were,  through  every  section  of  it,  in  equally  energetic  forward  im 
pulse  in  our  land !'  But  there  should  be  some  voice  at  hand,  to  name  to  us 
a  certain  article,  which  is  supplied  in  immense  profusion  to  empower  those 
other  mighty  agencies;  and  but  for  which  the  bold  experiments,  the 
engines,  the  railroads,  the  improved  processes,  the  compelling  of  rude  sub- 
stances to  valuable  uses,  the  printing  presses,  the  myriads  of  laborep, 
would  be  all  at  a  stand. 

"  To  this  suggestion  will  the  man  who  was  professing  his  desire  for  the 
accelerated  progress  of  the  Christian  agency  reply,  that  those  other  enter- 
prises have  the  captivating  recommendation,  that  the  expenditure  of  money 
IS  expected  to  return  in  money  to  the  expenders  ;  whereas,  in  a  case  like 
ours,  unfortunately,  the  expenditure  would  give  no  return  other  than  that 
of  some  time,  in  some  degree,  making  some  men  wiser,  better,  and  happier  ? 
Is  it  an  insignificant  promise,  *  Thou  shalt  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  just  V  '^-^Beport^  1838 
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debility,  which  will  continue  through  whatever  remains  of  life.  I 
have  the  great  grievance  of  a  cough,  of  an  anomalous  kind,  having 
apparently  nothing  to  do  with  the  chest,  but  caused  by  a  local  irri- 
tation somewhere  ^t  the  bottom  of  the  throat.  No  medicaments 
take  any  effect  on  it.  Of  a  dozen  things  tried,  laudanum  is  the 
only  one  to  which  it  yields.  An  unwelcome  resource,  which  I  use 
as  sparingly  as  I  can ;  for  I  feel  it  has  an  unpleasant  efiect  on 
the  head." 

In  his  last  letter  to  the  same  friend,  of  rather  later  date  (Sept. 
18),  he  says,  "  This  is  a  grand  missionary  week  in  our  town  ;  of 
which  I  shall  not  see  a  particle,  or  hear  a  sentence.  I  shall  not 
be  called  on  by  any  of  them  ;  it  being  understood  that  I  cannot 
work  a  conversaUon,*  talking  being  sure  to  irritate  a  very  injurious 
cough.  On  this  account,  last  evening,  I  sent  away  without  seeing 
him  the  person  whom,  at  all  times,  I  am  more  pleased  to  see  than 
any  one  else  from  the  town.  I  fancy  some  little  abatement  of  the 
extreme  debility.  Any  material  amendment  will  be  slow ;  as  to 
recovery^  in  any  nwderate  or  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  I  never 
flunk  of  it.  It  may  be  that  life  may  last  on  two  or  three  linger- 
ing years ;  as  the  constitution,  radically,  is  of  the  sounder  order, 
and  very  sound  till  within  the  last  two  years.  But  my  business 
is,  to  be  looking  habitually  to  the  end,  and  making  all  serious  pre- 
paration for  it,  under  such  constant  strong  admonition.  In  con- 
sidering, a  day  or  two  since,  the  balance  of  good  and  evil  of  this 
last  year  and  more,  I  hoped  I  could  say,  lama  gainer  by  the  salu- 
tary  e£^cts  I  hope  I  have  reaped  from  this  discipline.     I  never 

*  "  Work  a  eonveraation."  This  expression  may  be  illustrated  by  aa 
extract  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hill,  written  about  1819 — "  You  mentioned 
some  expectation  of  seeing  B —  in  Wales.  Now  in  good  truth,  my  dear  sir, 
if  I  knew  at  what  timet  I  would  make  some  arrangement  or  other  that 
should  authorise  me  to  say  that  I  could  not  possibly  visit  you  at  that  time. 
In  my  present  state  of  debility,  I  feel  an  absolute  horror  of  the  necessity  of 
long  laborious  talks,  such  as  would  be  inevitable  to  a  constant  association 
with  a  man  like  him — a  thorough  college  man,  hard  disciplined,  doggedly 
literary,  and  nearly  a  stranger.  One  day  of  it  (I  know  by  experience) 
would  do  me  more  mischief  than  a  week's  idleness  would  undo.  With  ifou 
the  case  is  quite  different ; — we  are  old  acquaintances, — there  is  no  obliga- 
tion of  ceremony, — we  can  talk  just  about  what  we  like, — read  Walter 
Scott, — ^be  under  no  necessity  of  mental  exertion,  but  just  as  far  as  we  find 
i  it  agreeable, — debate  with  the  young  ones,--ramble  hither  and  thither  (that 
is,  when  you  are  not  engaged), — in  short,  be  always  at  our  ease  ;  anything 
more  formal,  more  laborious,  and  more  continued  than  this,  misertibly  jades 
me.  It  would  be  as  bad  as  having  to  preach  every  day.  I  admire  B — 's 
intelligence  and  attainments,  but  his  being  such,  unless  he  were  an  old  fa- 
miliar, would  render  prolonged  conversation  with  him  a  kind  of  college 
exercise,  of  which,  to  repeat  the  word,  my  state  of  health  gives  me  the 
utmost  horror."  ^  , 
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prayed  more  earnestly,  nor  probably  with  such  faithful  frequency. 
*  Pray  without  ceasing '  has  been  the  sentence  repeating  itself  in 
the  silent  thought ;  and  I  am  sure,  I  think,  that  it  will,  that  it 
mustf  be  my  practice  to  the  last  conscious  hour  of  life.  Oh  ! 
why  not  throughout  that  long,  indolent,  inanimate  half-century 
past !  I  oflen  think  mournfully  of  the  difference  it  would  have 
made  now,  when  there  remains  so  little  time  for  a  more  genuine, 
eflfective,  spiritual  life.  What  would  become  of  a  poor  sinful  soul, 
but  for  that  blessed,  all-comprehensive  sacrifice,  and  that  interces- 
non  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high  V 

On  the  24th  of  September  he  took  to  his  room,  which  he  never 
again  left.  There  exists  no  doubt  that  his  lungs  had  been  dis- 
eased for  many  years.  With  very  rare  and  slight  exceptions,  he 
betrayed  none  of  the  irritability  so  generally  attendant  upon  the 
disease.  The  religious  remarks  and  admonitions  addressed  to 
those  around  him  were  deeply  interesting  and  affecting ;  but  it 
was  not  often  that  his  cough  and  extreme  weakness  allowed  him 
to  say  much.  On  one  occasion,  however,  he  spoke  at  great 
length  on  "  the  duty  of  earnest,  persevering,  importunate  prayer  ;** 
and  at  another  time,  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  casting  ourselves 
on  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  concluding  in  the  following 
W(»ds :  ''  We  can  do  nothing  in  our  own  strength  ;  we  must  look 
to  Jesus— our  only  Mediator-— our  only  Redeemer— -our  only 
hope.*'  But  no  exhortations  could  have  been  half  so  impressive 
as  the  uniform  patience  he  displayed,  and  the  self-condemnatory 
lemarks  he  often  made,  indicating  a  profound  feeling  of  the  evil 
of  sin. 

One  evening,  when  he  appeared  very  much  exhausted,  it  was 
remarked,  "  You  are  very  languid  to-night."  "  Yes,"  he  replied, 
"  I  shall  languish  out  of  this  mortal  life  some  time  not  long  hence." 
On  being  told  of  the  frequent  kind  inquiries  made  for  him  by 
friends  in  the  neighborhood,  he  said, "  To  all  inquiries  it's  always 
the  same  answer,  and  the  last  will  be  the  best  of  all."  On  the 
sabbath  previous  to  his  death,  while  a  friend  was  reading  to  him 
one  of  Doddridge's  Sermons,  he  fell  asleep  ;  on  awaking,  he  said 
in  a  tone  very  expressive  of  a  grateful  feeling,  "  'Tis  a  thankless  j 
office  to  read  to  sleepy  people."  * 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  his  illness  he  was  very  much  in  the  j 
habit  of  speaking  of  the  value  of  time,  and  sometimes  quoted  | 
Young's  lines  on  the  subject.  Another  frequent  topic  of  eonver*  i 
sation  was  tiie  separate  state.    After  the  death  of  any  friend,  he    ' 
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fdenaed  impatient  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  the 
iaviaible  world.*  On  one  occasion  of  this  kind  (rather  more  than 
a  twelvemonth  before  his  own  decease),  he  exclaimed,  <<  They 
don't  come  back  to  tell  us !''  and  then,  after  a  short  silence,  em* 
phatically  striking  his  hand  upon  the  table,  he  added,  with  a  look 
of  intense  seriousness,  '<  But  we  shall  know  some  time  P' 

He  sat  up  for  a  few  hours  almost  daily  till  the  day  before  his 
death.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  time  he  often  expressed  a 
wish  to  be  left  alone  for  a  little  while,  saying,  that  there  was  much 
he  ought  to  think  of,  and  that  in  a  state  of  great  debility  it  was  a 
difficult  thing  to  think. 

During  the  whole  course  of  his  illness  he  showed  the  greatest 
consideration  for  the  servants  and  all  about  him,  and  was  as 
anxious  to  give  them  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  He  never 
allowed  any  one  to  sit  up,  even  for  part  of  the  night — he  would 
not  listen  to  such  a  proposal,  and  when  urged  would  say,  that  it 
would  so  annoy  him  as  to  prevent  his  sleeping. 

Speaking  of  his  weakness  to  one  of  his  two  servants  who  had 
lived  with  him  for  about  thirty  years,  he  mentioned  some  things 
which  he  had  not  strength  to  perform ;  and  then  added,  "  But  I 
can  pray,  and  that  is  a  glorious  thing."  On  another  occasion  he 
said  to  his  attendant,  "  Trust  in  Christ — ^trust  in  Christ."  At 
another  time,  the  servant  heard  him  repeating  to  himself  the  words, 
"  O  death,  where  is  thy  sring  ?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ? 
Thanks  be  to  God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory,  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

On  October  3d  he  wrote  to  Sir  J.  Easthope,  and  stated  that  he 
had  no  expectation  of  surviving  more  than  a  very  few  months,  but 
though  he  felt  unequal  to  the  exertion  of  a  personal  interview,  he 
"  would  not  yet  say  Farewell."  Two  days  later,  however,  his 
debility  had  increased  so  rapidly,  that  he  limited  his  expectations 

*  "  The  nearer  I  approach  by  advancing  age  to  the  ^rand  experiment,  ths 
more  inquisitive — I  might  almost  say,  restlessly  inquisitive, — I  become  re- 
specting that  other  scene  and  state  of  our  existence The  wonder  is, 

after  all,  and  the  self-reproach  too,  there  should  be  a  difficulty  to  keep  the 
mind  in  a  state  of  earnest  preparation  for  making,  as  our  friend  expressed 

it,  *  the  grand  and  final  journey.' Still  another  surprise  (but  truly 

the  uncertainty  of  life,  under  almost  any  circumstances,  should  not  surprise 
us)  was  caused  me  by  the  information  of  the  decease  of  Mr.  G.'s  daughter ; 
no  other,  I  believe,  than  the  pleasing  young  lady  who  took  my  arm  in  walk- 
ing to  the  music-meeting  at  the  cathedral.  How  little  did  I  think  of  her, 
in  that  blooming  youth,  as  bearing  the  fatal  mark  of  an  appointment  to  be 
so  prematurely  withdrawn  from  life.  If  that  had  been  a  visible  mark,  what 
an  emotion  would  have  been  excited  in  looking  at  my  companion  !'* — Mr 
Foster  to  Mrs.  Stokes^  June  14,  1839.  r^^^^l^ 
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of  prolonged  life  to  only  a  few  days,  and  ended  his  last  letter  to 
the  same  friend  with  the  words,  "  I  commend  you  to  the  GckI  of 
mercy,  and  very  affectionately  bid  you — ParetceZ/." 

His  family  were  much  struck  by  the  perfect  dignity  and  com 
posure  with  which,  as  soon  as  he  relinquished  all  hope  of  even  a 
partial  recovery,  he  resigned  himself  to  the  divine  appointment. 

On  Saturday,  October  14,  the  day  before  his  death,  he  com- 
plained of  feeling  some  confusedness  in  his  head,  and  was  much 
oppressed  in  his  breathing ;  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  desist  that 
day  from  his  usual  practice  of  hearing  some  one  read  to  him  ^'^ 
and  finding  it  very  difficult  to  converse,  he  requested  to  be  left 
quite  alone  during  the  atlernoon  and  evening.  This  desire  was 
complied  with  ;  some  of  his  family  going  occasionally  into  his 
room,  but  so  as  not  to  disturb  him,  till  the  usual  hour  of  retiring 
to  rest ;  they  then  particularly  requested  that  some  one  might  be 
allowed  to  sit  up  with  him  through  the  night.  This,  however,  he 
steadily  refused,  though  in  consequence  of  a  long  continued  fit  of 
coughing  he  was  in  a  state  of  greater  exhaustion  than  usual.  The 
kind  old  servant  who  attended  upon  him,  from  an  apprehension 
^lest  she  should  disturb  him,  did  not  go  at  all  into  his  room  in  the 
course  of  that  night,  as  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  every 
night  for  the  past  fortnight.  But  towards  four  o'clock  she  went 
to  the  door  of  his  room  to  listen,  and  being  s^isiied  from  the  sound 
she  heard  that  he  was  sleeping,  returned  without  going  in.  At 
about  six  o'clock  she  went  again  to  the  door,  and  this  time  hear- 
ing no  sound,  she  went  in,  and  found  that  he  had  expired.  His 
arms  were  gently  extended,  and  his  countenance  was  as  tranquil 
as  that  of  a  person  in  a  peaceful  sleep.  Death  had  taken  place 
but  a  very  short  time,  for  only  the  forehead  was  cold. 

On  the  following  Saturday  his  remains  were  laid  in  the  grave, 
which  just  seventeen  years  before  had  been  opened  to  receive 
those  of  his  son,  in  the  burial  ground  belonging  to  the  chapel  at 
Downend,  where  he  formerly  preached. 

•  One  of  the  last  works  read  to  him  was  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  on 
«*  the  incapacity'of  an  unregenerate  soul  for  relishing  the  enjoyments  of  the 
heavenly  world."  He  was  so  much  struck  with  this  sermon  that  he  desired 
bis  daughters  to  promise  him  they  would  read  it  every  month,  saying  that 
he  thought  no  one  could  read  it  often  without  a  salutary  effect.  During  the 
last  two  or  three  days  of  his  life,  the  Scriptures  (chiefly  the  Psalms)  were 
by  his  own  desire  exclusively  read  to  him. 
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LETTEKS. 

CCXII.   TO   MBS.    STOKES. 
rOn  the  death  of  Mr.  Stokes.] 

StapleUm,  Feb,  20, 1839 

Mt  dear  old  Friend, — ^For  how  truly  I  may  name  you  80,  when  I 
am  looking  hack  over  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years,  that  have  passed 
away  since  I  was  first  received  in  your  house,  with  all  the  kindness  of 
yourself,  and  of  him  who  was  then  your  companion  there ;  and  doling 
which  there  has  been  a  succession  of  times  and  scenes  which  we  hava 
all  three  happily  enjoyed  together. 

Within  tiie  last  two  months,  one  of  these,  and  then  another,  an4 
another,  has  been  brought  back  in  lively  images  to  my  memory,  with  an 
interest  in  which  a  painful  sentiment  has  deeply  mingled  with  that  of 
pleasure.  Pleasing  events  and  experiences  which  are  lomg  past  and 
gone,  bring  a  pensiveness  in  the  reflection  itself  that  they  are  past  and 
irrevocable. 

This  feeling,  however,  can  be  somewhat  relieved  so  long  as  there  remaia 
the  possibility  and  the  means  of  i^newing  the  pleasure,  and  being  happy 
again  in  the  same  manner  from  the  same  causes.  But  when  the  final 
withdrawment  of  one  indispensable  participator  of  these  pleasures  has 
taken  away  that  possibility,  the  remembrance  of  them  is  accompanied  by 
a  very  mournful  sentiment.  It  is  with  a  melancholy  emotion  that  we 
say,  *'  With  liim  I  can  behold  those  scenes,  converse  on  those  subjects, 
share  the  social  animation — ^no  more.  Often  I  have  in  imagination 
placed  myself  in  some  delightful  spot  or  stage  in  North  Wales,  and 
thought  how  I  should  feel  if  I  were  to  be  there  again ;  what  a  strong  and 
mournful  admonition  there  would  be  of  the  absence  of  our  Mend ;  how 
memory  would  interfere  to  preclude  the  pleasure ;  how  every  object 
adapted  in  itself  to  inspire  delight,  would  remind  me  of  something  that 
was  fatally  wanting.  And  in  the  more  quiet  situations,  in  the  domestic 
intercourse  or  the  social  party,  the  silent  thought  (while  every  friend  was 
contributing  to  the  pleasure),  the  thought  would  be,  "  Where  is  his 
intelligent  and  friendly  countenance  and  animated  voice  ?" 

You  will  often  have  felt  a  momentary  prompting  to  look  at  a  part  of 
the  room,  or  at  a  chair,  where  he  used  more  commonly  to  sit ;  to  see  the 
door  opening  into  your  apartment  with  a  feeling  as  if  it  should  he  lie  that 
is  coming  hi ;  to  look  at  and  handle  some  article  of  his  apparel,  or  some 
implement  of  his  familiar  use,  or  some  favorite  book,  with  a  sentiment 
that  almost  says,  "  Is  it  absolutely  true  that  he  has  used  this  for  the  last 
time  ?" 

Among  the  feelings  caused  by  the  loss  of  domestic  friends,  few  things 
have  in  my  own  case  been  more  striking  than  the  impression  of  their 
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■bnlnle  and  enftrv  tumemfer  of  the  things  that  specially  and  individnally 
belooged  to  tbem.  This  or  that  was  his  or  hers,  peculiarly  and  per- 
•ooally  so ;  perhaps  a  fiEtvorite  article ;  bat  they  make  no  claim  to  it  now ; 
it  is  totally  yielded  up ;  let  go,  absolutely  and  for  ever ;  it  is  now  a  thing 
infinitely  indiflferent  to  the  person  who  called  it  **  mine ;"  it  may  be  taken 
by  any  person  or  for  any  use.  The  late  proprietor  wants  it  no  longer, 
Imows  it  no  more. 

No  donbt  the  real  principle  of  the  pensive  emotion  excited  by  this  snr- 
render  and  relinquishment  is,  that  it  tells  us,  in  this  secondary  manner 
of  evidence,  that  he  has  also  quitted  us ;  has  withdrawn  his  claims  upon 
us,  and  has  ceased  to  interfere  with  our  concerns  and  proceedings. 

Yet  it  will  often  occur  as  an  idea  nowise  irrational  or  improbable,  that 
periiaps  the  loved  and  departed  friend,  in  what  is,  as  to  our  perceptions, 
an  absence  entire  and  absolute,  may  not  really  have  become  a  stranger. 
I  have  often  thought  it  hi^y  probable  that  the  departed  friends  who  took 
a  warm  and  fiuthful  interest  may  do  so  still.  A  benevolent  remembrance 
of  us  they  necessarily  have.  But  why  not  much  more  than  that  ?  Why 
should  it  appear  improbable  thi^  they  have  the  means  of  being  apprised 
of  our  situation  and  conduct,  and  evqn  our  feelings ;  and  that  they  main- 
tain in  a  continuance,  a  friendly  interest  for  us ;  watching,  as  it  were, 
our  progress  toward  the  appointed  moment  of  our  passing  after  them 
through  death  7  Some  good  and  wise  men  have  even  maintained  it  as  not 
improbable  that  they  may  be  employed  in  kind  offices  for  their  pious 
survivors,  in  humbler  co-operation  with  angelic  agents.  We  cannot 
know  it ;  but  we  may  be  aUowed  to  indulge  a  pleasing  and  consolatory 
idea  which  contradicts  no  principle  of  reason  and  doctrine  of  revelation. 
At  the  very  least  we  may  feel  confidently  assured  that  they  retain  us  so 
much  in  mind  as  to  feel  a  lively  interest  in  our  final  welfare,  and  in  the 
anticipation  of  our  transition  to  their  society.  The  day  of  resurrection 
is  to  be  looked  forward  to  as  the  consummation  of  the  felicity  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ.  But  that  event  must  certainly  be  far  distant ;  and  I 
sometimes  wonder  that  religious  teachers  advert  so  little  in  any  distinct 
terms  to  the  state  immediately  after  death,  which  inspiration  has  so 
expressly  asserted  to  be  a  state  of  consciousness,  and  of  happiness  to 
fieiithful  souls. 

It  is  true  (and  it  appears  to  me  one  of  the  most  mysterious  things  in 
the  economy  of  the  divine  government),  that  the  information  afiS^rded  us 
by  revelation  on  this  subject  is  extremely  limited.  But  assume  only  that 
the  state  of  good  men  immediately  after  death  is  a  state  of  consciousness, 
of  deliverance  from  all  the  ills  of  mortality,  and  above  all  from  stn,  and 
then  what  a  grand  series  of  felicities  they  have  in  prospect  before  the 
resurrection  which  is  yet  at  the  distance  of  many  ages,  possibly  of 
thousands  of  years.  Their  close  vicinity  to  that  state,  on  which  they  are 
to  enter,  after  a  few  years  at  all  events,  and  many  of  them  in  a  much 
shorter  time,  may  well  bring  the  subject  and  the  anticipation  to  press 
with  a  more  immediate  interest  than  even  the  resurrection  itself.    How 
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short  a  time  comparatively,  at  the  most,  you  will  have  to  wait  for  the 
call  to  rejoin  the  friend  who  is  gone  before  yon.  How  near,  how  very 
near,  he  waa  to  the  other  world  and  tiie  other  life,  when  he  wrote  his  last 
letter  to  me,  in  which  he  made  so  striking  a  reference  to  the  ^  grand  and. 
final  journey,"*  being  then  not  more,  I  think,  than  about  eight  wedcs-^ 
eight  little  weeks !  from  his  departure  to  the  other  world.  Oh  what  an 
emphasis  of  interest  if  he  could  have  known  how  near  he  was  !  Bi^. 
he  needed  not  this  knowledge  as  a  warning ;  he  had  taken  the  solemn 
warning  long,  long  before,  and  sought  to  be  in  a  habitual  preparation. 
Let  us,  unknowing  where,  in  tlie  dark  distance  before  us,  is  the  appointed 
hour,  let  us  earnestly  do  the  same. 

You,  my  dear  friend,  do  not  need  to  be  instructed  in  the  topics  which 
are  available  for  both  consolation  and  admonition.  Your  own  thoughts 
remind  you  that,  estimable  as  was  the  friend  who  had  been  called  away, 
and  deserving  of  a  warm  alSection  while  present,  and  still  when  now 
absent,  there  is  yet  one  being,  the  supreme  Friend,  who  claims  a  still 
more  devoted  affection,  and  that  the  affection  due  to  him,  infinitely  due, 
includes  submission,  acquiescence,  resignation ;  and  even  an  approbaiion 
of  his  proceedings.  You  know  that  he  can,  by  an  increased  sense  of  his 
&vor,  make  a  compensation  for  what  he  takes  away,  and  that  his  throne 
of  mercy  is  constantly  accessible  to  the  petitioner  for  that  blessing,  and 
that  there  is  an  all-powerful  Intercessor  there.  You  are  reminded  that 
a  Christian  is  not  "  to  sorrow  as  those  that  have  no  hope."  You  are 
aware  that  life,  while  continued  to  you,  has  still  its  duties,  which  are 
incompatible  with  a  yielding  up  of  the  mind  to  "  be  swallowed  up  of  over- 
much sorrow."  Affection  for  the  friend  who  has  been  withdrawn  from 
you,  in  order  to  be  what  it  should  be,  will  include  a  grateful  pleasure  in 
thinking  what  he  has  gained  by  the  removal.  You  have  to  consider  also 
through  what  a  very  long  period  you  hive  possessed,  what  is  now,  wisely 
and  for  the  best  beyond  all  doubt,  withdrawn  from  you.  Gratitude  for 
that  should  not  be  lost  in  present  sorrow.  True  indeed,  the  having  lost 
a  blessing  long  enjoyed,  might  be  lamented  with  bitterness  almost 
unmingled,  if  there  were  nothing  in  prospect,  if  the  loss  were  total  and 
final.  But  how  different  is  your  anticipation  of  hereafter ;  and  this 
difierence  should  have  its  effect ;  it  claims  to  have  its  effect,  in  counter- 
acting the  sorrow.  TiTne  also,  though  you  may  as  yet  hardly  be  able  to 
believe  it,  tvill^  by  degrees,  have  a  softening  influence.  And  meanwhile 
it  is  highly  desirable  that  you  should  have  the  resolution  to  resume 
somewhat  of  the  activities  of  life,  and  of  the  former  social  habits,  as 

*  "  But  should  thes.e  pleasing  anticipations  be  suspended,  by  any  one  or 
more  of  us  being  called  away  on  that  grand  and  final  journey  from  the 
world,  for  which  we  were  all  sent  into  it,  may  that  event  prove  to  those 
who  depart,  rather  a  glorious  compensation  for,  than  disappointment  of, 
whatever  pleasures  we  had  been  promising;  ourselves  here,  and  an  efficient 
incitement  to  those  left  behind  more  diligently  and  ardently  to  seek  and 
insure  their  interest  in  the  solid  and  permanent  enjoyment  of  those  sublime 
scenes  ami  that  exalted  companionship." — Mr.  Stokes  to  Mr.  Foster, 
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ftr  as  the  curcnmstances  of  your  sitaation  may  admit,  or  may  supply 
occasions. 

.  .  .  Yon  will  well  believe  that  I  set  a  very  special  value  on  the  box 
which  you  so  kindly  gave  as  a  token  for  the  remembrance  of  our  departed 
friend.  How  often  and  how  many  years  it  has  served  as  a  kind  of 
medium  of  pleasant  communication  between  us. 

The  flowers  will  soon  appear  in  your  garden.  I  fear  they  will  not 
appear  quite  so  beautiful  and  cheerful  as  they  were  wont  to  do.  Bat  still 
I  hope  the  reviving  spring  will  not  have  lost  all  its  attractions.  A  poet 
has  said  mournfully,  that  no  spring  returns  to  man.  But  this  is  not 
true  of  pious  men.  The  case  is  only,  that  "  it  is  a  spring  season  long 
deferred."    But  it  is  in  reserve,  and  will  come  at  last 

My  dear  friend,  you  will  believe  with  what  sincerity  and  sympathy, 

I  am, 
Yours,  very  faithfully, 

J.  FOSTSB. 


CCZIII.   TO   THE   REV.  F.   CLOWES. 
rOn  the  Intermediate  State.] 

June  23,  1839. 

Mr  DEAR  Sir, — ^Allow  me  to  apologize  for  not  having  long  since 
acknowledged  your  letter,  and  attempted  something  in  the  way  of 
answer.  But  truly  I  have  much  more  need  to  ask  for,  than  competence 
to  offer,  anything  to  be  called  opinions  on  the  interesting  subject  of  which 
you  write. 

It  would  seem  that  the  generality  of  our  fellow-Christians  are  content 
to  have  no  such  opinions.  Reposing  on  an  indistinct  idea,  on  an  idea 
formed  on  common  figures  and  analogies,  of  heaven,  and  going  to  heaven, 
they  are  exempt  from  any  restless  curiosity  about  an  intermediate  state. 
This  does  appear  somewhat  strange,  when  it  is  considered  how  very  chs- 
tinct  a  state  there  must  be  from  that  which  is  to  follow  the  resurrection 
and  the  final  judgment ;  when  it  is  considered,  too,  that  while  the  latter 
is  at  a  vast  distance  (as  we  measure  time),  a  few  years  at  the  most,  possi- 
bly, as  to  some  of  us,  but  a  few  months,  or  even  days,  lie  between  us  and 
the  next  stage  of  our  existence.  What  we  shall  behold,  and  shall  be, 
so  very  soon,  is  surely  a  matter  of  mighty  interest. 

From  the  consideration  of  its  close  approach,  almost,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  to  contact  with  so  advanced  an  age  as  mine,  it  has  often  an 
ascendency  in  my  thoughts  over  the  ultimate  state  beheld  in  such 
remoteness  of  prospect. 

I  assume  with  entire  confidence  the  soul's  consciousness  after  death  ; 
this  is  implied  in  many  passages  of  Scripture  ;  but  a  number  of  them 
(often  cited)  assert  it  in  so  plain  a  manner,  that  nothing  but  the  most 
resolute  perversity  of  criticism  can  attempt  to  invalidate  them. 

But  it  often  appears  to  me  one  of  the  dark  things  in  the  divine  govern* 
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ment  that  revelatiori,  coDBidered  u  intended  to  impress  and  ii^uenos  our 
minds,  as  well  as  to  inform  them,  in  regard  to  our  concern  with  hereaf- 
ter, should  have  limited  the  communii^aition  to  so  very  narrow  an  extent 
beyond  the  mere  fact  It  is  true  that  solemn  mystery  has  an  impoeinff 
effect  on  minds  habitually  contemplative,  or  occasionally  excited  to 
earnest  thought.  But  still  what  is  so  very  mysterious,  so  much  of  the 
element  of  darkness  as  not  even  to  shadow  out  any  defined  images,  frus- 
trating the  attempt  to  descry  or  shape  them,  is  apt  to  make  but  a  train 
sitory  impression — an  impression  much  depending  on  the  mood  of  the 
mind,  since  there  are  no  distinct  forms  to  become  fixed  and  abiding  in 
the  understanding. 

It  is  probable  that  some  circumstances  of  the  invisible  economy  may 
be  of  such  a  nature,  as  little  in  analogy  with  anything  within  our  present 
experience,  or  knowledge,  that  they  could  not  be  conveyed  intelligibly  in 
the  language  of  this  world.  But  there  might  be. presented  plainly  to  onr 
understanding  through  that  medium,  by  a  messenger  from  the  other 
world,  many  things  on  which  a  thoughtful  spirit  would,  if  permitted, 
solicit  a  communication  from  such  a  messenger.  If  we  might  be  allowed 
to  imagine  such  an  exception  to  a  general  law  as  a  brief  visit  from  a 
departed  friend,  with  permission  of  making  to  us  some  disclosures  of 
the  unseen  economy,  an  earnest  inquisitiveness  heretofore  indulged  in 
vain,  might  prompt  such  inquiries  as  the  following  : 

Where  is  it — in  what  realm  of  the  creation — and  have  you  an  abode 
fixed  to  one  locality  ?  Do  you  exist  as  ,an  absolutely  unembodied  spirit : 
or  have  you  some  material  vehicle,  and  if  so,  of  what  nature  ?  .  In  what 
manner  was  it  at  your  entrance  verified  to  you  that  you  were  in  another 
world,  and  with  what  emotion  ?  Was  an  angel  your  conductor  ?  How 
does  the  strange  phenomenon,  Deaths  appear  to  you,  now  that  you  Lock 
hack  upon  it  ?  What  thought  or  feeling  have  you  respecting  your  de- 
serted body  ?  What  is  your  mode  of  perceiving  external  existence,  and 
to  what  extent  does  that  perception  reach  ?  Do  you  retain  a  vivid  and 
comprehensive  remembrance  of  the  world  and  the  life  which  you  have 
quitted  ?  Are  you  associated  with  the  friends  who  preceded  you  in 
death  ?  What  is  the  manner  of  intercommunication  ?  What  are  spe- 
cially your  employments  ?  What  account  do  you  take  of  time  ?  What 
new  manner  of  manifestation  of  the  divine  presence  ?  Is  there  a  fer- 
smud  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Have  you  a  sense,  a  faculty,  to 
perceive  angels  as  personal  objects,  analogously  to  what  we  should  here 
call  a  visible  appearance  ?  Are  you  admitted  to  any  personal  knowledge 
of  the  wise  and  good  of  ancient  times  ?  Is  there  an  assignment  into 
classes  ?  Do  the  newly  arrived  acquire  immediately  an  adaptation  to 
the  amazing  change  ?  Do  you  still  take  a  peculiar  interest  for  those 
who  were  dear  to  you,  whom  you  left  behind  ?  Have  you  any  intimation 
how  long  it  will  be  before  they  follow  ?  Are  you  apprised  continuously 
of  much,  or  of  anything,  that  is  taking  place  on  earth  ;  if  so  by  what 
means,  and  witii  what  feelings  ?    Have  you  any  appointed  intervention 
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In  the  lAin  of  this  world  ?  Is  the  awful  mystery  of  the  divine  govem- 
meBt  of  this  world  in  any  degree  cleared  np  to  your  view  ?  Is  the  great 
inteUectotl  saperiority  which  some  have  possessed  on  earth  maintained 
in  the  other  world  ?  Is  there  a  continual  progress  in  knowledge ;  if  so, 
must  not  those  who  have  been  in  the  spiritual  world  centuries,  or  thou- 
sands of  years,  be  so  immensely  in  advance  of  those  recently  entering  as 
to  be  almost  humiliating  to  the  latter  ?  In  what  manner  is  the  retribu-' 
ike  designation  signified  7 — ^is  it  by  any  formal  judicial  act,  or  only  by  a 
deep  internal  consciousness  ?  Is  the  separation  so  wide  between  the 
good  and  evil  that  no  distinct  information  of  the  condition  of  the  one  is 
conveyed  to  the  other  ?  Or  are  they  so  mutually  apprised  as  our  Lord's 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  would  seem  to  intimate  ?  How  is  main- 
tained your  complacency  in  the  appointment  to  wait  an  indefinite,  but 
certainly  very,  very  long  period,  before  the  attainment  of  complete  and 
ultimate  happiness  ? 

Such  inquiries  (thus  noted  without  sequence  or  order)  will  sometimes 
be  started  in  meditative  thought,  and  most  of  them  could  be  intelligibly 
answered  by  the  supposed  visitant,  bringing  the  experience  of  the  other 
world.  That  which  would  be  the  intelligible  answer,  that  is,  the  state- 
ment of  the  truth,  the  fact,  might  have  been,  or  the  most  important  of 
them,  communicated  by  revelation.  And,  d  priori,  it  might  have  been 
conceived  that  such  knowledge,  in  a  certain  selection  and  measure, 
would  be  a  highly  proper  and  almost  necessary  part  of  a  revelation  to 
beings  so  profoundly  interested  in  the  subject,  and  at  the  same  time 
needing  the  utmost  force  of  impression  to  secure  their  due  attention 
to  it. 

Why,  then,  did  Revelation,  while  answering  in  the  affirmative  the  ques- 
tion,— ^Is  there  a  conscious  state  after  Death  ?  withhold  an  answer  to 
those  inquiries,  which  would  solicit  some  knowledge  of  the  manner  and 
circumstances  of  it? 

Necessarily  we  are  convinced  that  this  silence  is  for  the  best:  but  per- 
haps not  in  the  same  sense  which  the  words  would  at  first  view  seem  to 
import;  namely,  that  the  withholding  of  the  information  is  more  condu- 
cive to  our  spiritual  interest  than  the  communication  of  it  would  have 
been.  For  the  best  it  mtist  be,  in  the  sense,  that  it  is  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  by  which  infinite  wisdom  and  justice  govern  the  world.  Bat, 
as  a  depraved  race,  we  are  placed  under  a  punitive  dispensation ;  a  part 
of  which  is,  that  many  things  which  would  be  for  our  good,  even  our 
i^vitual  good,  are  withheld. 

Divine  grace  itself,  the  supreme  good,  the  sine  qud  rum,  to  man,  of 
happy  existence  here  and  hereafter,  while  not  conferred  at  all  on  the  vast 
majority,  why  so  partially  conferred,  on  those  who  do  receive  a  measure 
of  it  ?  As  an  ampler  communication  of  it  would  be  unspeakably  bene- 
ficial, the  restriction  must  be  because  a  sinful  race  are  doomed  not  to 
receive  what  would  be  most  for  their  good.  It  may  be  by  the  same  rule, 
that  we  are  denied  such  a  knowledge  of  the  invisible  world,  as  would 
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have  tended  to  make  tlie  [nrospect  of  that  world  more  inflnentially  im- 
pressive. And  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  thinking  that  a  few  of  the  special 
flEicts  of  that  world,  revealed  discemably  through  the  solemn  mystery,  so 
discemably  as  to  bear  an  evident  character  of  reality,  though  not  presented 
with  an  unshaded,  palpable,  prominent,  distinctness,  detached  wholly  from 
the  mystery  of  the  scene — might  and  would  contribute  to  keep  our  minda 
directed,  and  under  a  graver  impression,  to  that  region  which  it  infinitely 
imports  us  to  be  preparing  to  enter.  That  such  a  disclosure  is  not 
made,  may  therefore  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  punitive  economy. 

It  is  not  forgotten  that  our  Lord  has  said, "  Neither  would  they  believe 
though  one  rose  frqm  the  dead.''  But  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  un- 
derstand this  declaration  as  regarding  more  than  a  strong  conviction  of 
the  general  £a.ct  of  a  future  state  of  retribution ;  the  evidence  for  which 
is  assumed  to  be  so  sufficient,  that  the  rejection  of  it  betrays  a  state  oi 
mind  on  which  any  corroborative  evidence  would  equally  be  lost 

It  would  not  be  a  fair  inference  from  this,  that  to  minds  fully  con- 
vinced of  that  great  truth,  and  thoughtful  c<mceming  it,  some  more  spe- 
cial information  would  be  useless.  Even  as  to  the  case  put  by  our 
Lord,  it  is  not  said  that  a  visit  of  one  from  the  dead  would  not  be  a  ccm> 
roborative,  and  might  not  be  a  valuable  circumstance  of  evidence,  but 
that  it  would  be,  with  all  the  other  evidence,  unavailing  to  minds  of  such 
infdel  hardness. 

But  that  mysterious  hereafter !  We  must  submit  to  feel  that  we  are 
in  the  dark  *,  and  have  to  walk  by  faith  in  the  mere  general  fact,  of  a 
conscious  and  retributive  state  immediately  after  death ;  revealed  with- 
out definitions,  iUustrations,  expansion  into  a  field  of  varieties  and  spe- 
cific forms.  Still  a  contemplative  spirit  hovers  with  insuppressible  in- 
quisitiveness  about  the  dark  frontier,  beyond  which  it  knows  tMt  wonderful 
realities  are  existing,  realities  of  greater  importance  to  it  than  the  whole 
world  on  this  side  of  that  limit.  We  watch  for  some  glimmer  through  any 
part  of  the  solemn  shade ;  but  still  are  left  to  the  faint,  dubious  resources  of 
analogy,  imagination,  and  conjecture ;  and  are  never  satisfied  with  any  at- 
tempt at  a  defined  conception  shaped  by  other  minds  or  our  own.  If  it  be  a 
conception  indistinct,  and  variaUe,  and,  so  to  speak,  merely  elemental,  it 
does  not  take  strong  hold  of  the  imagination ;  if  it  be  reduced  to  a  de- 
cided and  specific  delineation,  it  comes,  almost  inevitably,  into  so  near  an 
analogy  to  our  terrestrial  condition,  that  the  mind  recoils  from  it,  both  as 
being  of  too  familiar  and  homely  an  aspect,  and  as  being  essentially  im- 
probable, when  we  reflect  what  a  mighty  difference  there  must  be  in  the 
mode  and  perhaps  the  scene  of  existence,  between  the  present  state,  and 
that  of  a  disembodied  spirit.  How  changed  must  be  the  nature  of  our 
relations  when  we  have  passed  away  from  under  all  known  laws  of  the 
material  world,  and  are  received  into  the  spiritual  system  7  The  mind 
has  not,  therefore,  the  power  to  ajcc&pt  a  scheme  which  would  figure  its 
new  mode  of  existence  in  close  analogy  to  the  present.  This  is  felt  in 
reading  Mr.  Sfaeppard's  very  ingenious,  and  in  many  parts  beautiful 
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ideal  creation  in  his  <*  Atttumh  Dream.*'*  It  is  an  imagery  very  pie 
ing  to  look  upon ;  but  there  is  still  a  sentiment  which  prompts  to  say. 
No ;  it  is  too  much  like  this  terrestrial  place  and  state  where  we  are  ;  it 
is  a  poetical  refinemeTd  lather  than  an  essential  change ;  my  mind  cannot 
yield  itself;  though  unable  to  dream  a  fadrer  vision ;  indeed  it  could  not 
dream  a  vision  to  which  it  would  or  could  yield  itself  content  that  such 
should  be  the  reality— of  which  it  would  say  complacently  ^'  let  it  be  so." 

We  wish  to  take  what  advantage  we  can  of  the  few  intimations  afR>rd- 
ed  by  revelation.  "  Paradise  ;*'  "  Abraham's  bosom  ;"  being  "  with 
Christ ;"  "  present  with  the  Lord." 

I  suppose  there  is  an  agreement  of  learned  men  that  among  the  ancient 
Jews,  and  subsequently  the  early  Christians,  the  term  Paradise  designat- 
ed the  happy  part  of  the  invisible  world — the  Hades  to  which  departing 
spirits  are  conveyed — and  that  it  must  have  been  employed  by  our  Lord 
and  St.  Paul  in  Uiat  sense. 

It  must  be  a  place;  the  existing  spirit  exists  somewhere ;  but  whether 
within  even  our  mundane  (solar)  system,  there  can  be  no  surmise,  but 
this — that  it  would  hardly  seem  probable  that  the  spirit  should  be  removed 
indefinitely  far  from  the  world  to  which  it  has  belonged  but  a  moment 
before,  and  which  is  the  old  place  of  sojourn  of  the  order  of  beings  to 
which  it  is  still  inseparably  related.  And  yet  what  world  in  our  system, 
under  the  same  physical  laws,  by  the  testimony  of  science  as  our  own, 
can  be  conceived  to  have  any  peculiar  fitness  for  the  receptacle  and  abode 
of  spirits  ?  One  ingenious  speculator  will  have  the  appointed  place  to  be 
the  sun.  In  the  indulgence  of  imagination  one  would,  certainly,  have 
less  objection  to  that  sublime  luminary,  than  to  any  of  his  inferiors ;  but 
how  arbitrary  must  be  any  such  conjecture ;  and  what  should  be  the 
peculiar  fitness  ? 

The  transfer  of  the  attractive  denomination,  Paradise,  seems  to  affirm 
such  an  analogy  as  will  authorize  our  assurance,  that  it  is  as  delightful 
to  the  dwellers  there  as  the  terrestrial  paradise  was  to  man  in  innocence. 
And  the  region  and  the  inhabitants  must  have  as  direct  an  adaptation  to 
each  other,  as  the  garden  of  Eden  had  to  the  compound  constitution  of 
man,  soul  and  body.  But  what  a  strangely  different  mode  of  adaptation  . 
For  how  can  the  phenomena  and  properties  of  place  be  adapted  to  disem- 
bodied spirits  ?  If  we  suppose  the  place  to  be  rich  in  the  characters  of 
sublimity  and  beauty,  and  all  other  physical  qualities,  displayed  in  mate" 
rial  elements  and  aspects,  such  as  could  be  taken  cognizance  of  by 
means  of  organs  of  sense  like  ours,  how  can  they  be  apprehended  by 
spirits  divested  of  them  ?  And  yet  we  cannot  think,  either  that  a  place 
presented  to  us  under  the  name  and  image  of  Paradise  can  be  without 
some  such  fair  atrributes,  or  that  they  can  be  lost  on  the  perceptions  of 
the  disembodied  spirits  happily  located  there.      We   cannot  conceive 

•  An  Autumx  Dream:  Thoughts  in  Verse,  on  the  Intermediate  State 
of  Happy  Spirits,  &c,,  with  a  Dissertation  concerning  the  mind'of  the 
lower  animais.    By  Johx  Sheffabd,  author  of  Thoughtapn  Devjotion.    2d 
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rial  flories. 

There  arises  a  BUggeation  whether,  in  order  to  a  perceptive  intimaey 
with  the  matnial  characters  of  the  place,  it  be  not  necessary  that  the 
spirit  be  invested  with  some  materiai  vdiidej  to  re|daee  the  gross  mortal 
body  which  it  has  abandoned,  and  it  is  an  allowable  conjectare  that  it 
may  have  such  a  medium  of  perception  and  action  daring  the  interval  of 
waiting ;  waiting,  in  the  case  of  many  of  these  spirits,  so  very  long  for 
the  re8iuTe(^on.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  even 
pure  spirits^  if  we  ehould  suppose  angels  to  be  such,  should  not  have  a 
most  periect  vivid  perception  (^  aU  the  fieiir  and  magnificent  material  phe- 
nomena of  the  scenes  where  they  are  present  in  execotion  of  their  offi* 
ces.  To  them  such  characters  of  their  Master's  matkM  cannot  be  all 
blank  and  indifercmt 

The  idea,  '*  Abraham's  bosom,"  is  too  figurative  (and  at  the  same  time 
Judaical)  to  admit  c^  definite  statement.  But  it  is  obviously  of  intimate- 
ly and  affectiimately  social  import  Also  it  seems  to  imply  that  good 
men  of  a  later  age  are  conveyed  into  the  society  of  those  who  have  en- 
tered the  spiritual  world  long  before.  There  is  aU  imaginable  reason  to 
believe  that  good  men  will  renew  their  commimication  with  the  friends 
who  have  jNreceded  them  in  death. 

The  expressions,  "  with  Christ,"  ^  present  with  the  Lord,"  must  imply 
some  much  more  direct,  sensible,  evident  manifestation  of  Christ,  than 
anything  attainable  in  the  mortal  state ;  something  more  answering  to 
the  idea  of  society^  than  can  be  reatized  by  the  most  hvely  feith.  Some- 
thing indeed  that  sets  feith,  in  any  sublunary  sense  and  mode  of  it,  aside 
by  what  shall  be  &r  better;  the  expressions  would  seem  to  imply  an 
(jyeet  of  inmiediate  percq>tion — a  personal  reeognition. 

The  great  stress  uniformly  laid  in  the  New  Testament  on  the  resur- 
rection, proves  that  the  soul  will  attain  a  very  high  advancement  in  what- 
ever can  form  its  ieUcity,  by  the  assumption  of  a  glorious  and  immortal 
vehicle,  formed  from  the  elemrait  of  earth.  Sometimes  indeed  there  is  a 
kind  of  ambitious  aspiring,  that  would  almost  wish  to  have  done  with 
maUer,  for  ever,  in  the  constitution  of  our  existence.  If  angels— -any 
created  beings — be  absolutely  pure  spirits,  it  would  seem  as  if  this  com* 
bination  df  our  spirits  with  matter,  however  refined,  would  mark  us  as 
an  order  of  bemgs  essentially  and  eternally  inferior.  But  could  we  have 
therefore  a  right  to  com{^in  7  For  there  must  be  superior  and  inferi(Mr 
even  in  happy  esustence.  Doubtless  there  are  ordm  of  beings  tran- 
seendently,  and  that  must  be  eternally,  superior  to  the  human — the  hu- 
man which  is,  as  a  plain  fact,  the  lowest  of  strictiy  mtional  creatures 
With  regard,. however,  to  matter,  any  objecticm  we  might  feel  to  be 
clothed  with  it,  may  be  overruled  by  the  consideration,  that  our  Lora 
himself  appeaxs  to  have  retained  a  connection  with  it  in  his  exalted  state 
whether  for  a  permanence,  after  he  shall  have  laid  down  his  mediatorial 
office,  we  cannot  know,  and  may  be  allowed  to  doubt. 
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Redeemed  booIs  in  the  intermediate  state  most  be  posseseed  of  mmple 
means  of  happiness,  if  it  were  only  for  this  plain  reason — that  else  the 
kmg  period  of  their  waiting  for  the  final  consnnunation  would  be  insup- 
portable.   To  those  who  depart  now,  or  departed  recently,  it  will  be  a 
doration  of  very  many  ages ;  and  no  doubt  they  know  it  well.    But 
think  of  the  saints  before  the  deluge,  or  in  the  patriarchal  ages,  foresee- 
ing that  consummation,  at  the  distance  of  many  thousand  years^  or  at 
least  having  had  now  the  actual  proof  of  the  long  delay.    We  must  not 
imagine  them  exercising  patience^  since  that  implies  something  endured, 
suffered ;  but  to  cause  them  an  entire  complacency  under  this  immensely 
protracted  delay  of  their  highest  felicity,«-to  secure  them  invariably 
happy  in  their  present  time  and  state,  century  after  century,  miUenoium 
after  millennium, — ^to  prevent  such  earnestness  of  anticipation,  as  should 
partake  of  restlessness ;  to  do  this,  what  mighty  resources  for  enjoyment 
must  they  possess !    And  these  resources  must  be  in  the  activity  of  the 
intellectual  fiiculties  and  the  affections ;  in  attaining  truth,  loving  good- 
ness, admiring  grandeur,  adoring  the  Divinity.    Nor  can  we  weH  con- 
ceive they  should  be  in  a  state  of  total  inaction  in  a  more  practicai  sense ; 
that  they  should  be,  so  to  speak,  laid  aside  in  an  inert  existence,  while 
activity  is  prevailing,  in  all  probability,  through  the  whole  empire  of  the 
Ahnighty.    Should  it  not  be  probable  that  the  servants  of  God,  of  eve^ 
order,  everywhere  in  the  universe,  and  in  every  stage  of  their  existe9ce, 
have  something  to  do,  some  office  to  execute  ?    And  if  such  be  the  voca- 
tion of  deported  human  spirits,  it  might  be  no  violence  of  conjecture  to 
suppose  they  may  sometimes,  some  of  them,  have  appointments  in  a  cer- 
tain connection  with  the  race  here,  to  which  by  tiieir  nature  they  still 

belong,  though  their  immediate  mortal  relation  to  it  has  ceased 

Benevolent  they  certainly  are,  and  if  they  have  active  employments 
assigned  them,  it  cannot  be  conceived  there  are  any  fitter  objects  of  be- 
nevolence than  the  poor  sojourners  in  the  world  they  have  left.  At  all 
events  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  manner  in  which  their  fiicnlties,  or 
call  them  powers,  afe  exercised,  must  be  that  which  will  make  their  »- 
istence  most  worth,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  in  the  creation— most  worth 
that  they  should  exist  as  intelligent  beings ;  and  it  must  be  that  which  | 
will  render  most  service  and  honor  to  the  Lord  of  all.  I 

A  thought  is  suggested  as  to  one  great  difference  between  the  se^  i 
vice  so  rendered,  of  whatever  special  kind  it  be,  and  that  which  was  ren-  . 
dered  by  piety  in  the  mortal,  and  partly  sinful  life  preceding.  For  if,  as 
we  must  believe,  death  be  to  good  men  the  end  of  all  sin,  and  the  eman-  I 
cipated  spirit  be  constituted  immediately  and  absolutely  holy,  then  its  | 
activity  being  perfectly  conformed  to  the  divine  law,  will  need  no  pardon.  { 
It  will  not  therefore  be  under  the  economy  of  redemption,  in  the  same  | 
sense  as  the  very  imperfect  obedience  in  the  mortal  state.  What  a  j 
strange  contrast  ttiis  must  make  in  consciousness  and  review ! 

Another  suggestion  arises,  in  respect  to  those  who  have  already  been 
during  an  immensely  long  period,  according  to  our  measures  of  time,  in 
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tint  sepamte  state.  Their  recdlected  mortal  life  miut  appear  to  them, 
in  pcnnt  of  duration,  most  insignificant  in  their  retrospect  What  aa 
unimaginable  power  of  memory  they  most  possess,  if  they  retain  it  vividly 
in  sight  after  so  vast  an  interval,  occupied,  as  we  assume,  with  a  contin- 
ual and  perhaps  very  various  exercise  of  their  fiiculties.  But  after  ail 
oar  conjectures,  imaginings,  and  almost  impatient  speculations,  here  we 
still  are,  in  front  of  the  av^ul  impervious  veil.  How  striking  to  consider, 
while  we  stand  here,  that  one  and  another  of  our  friends,  with  us  just  aa 
yesterday,  inquisitively  conversing  perhaps  on  this  very  subject,  are  now, 
are  at  this  instant  in  the  midst  of  reality ;  have  experimental  knowledge 
of  two  worlds,  while  we  are  yet  confined  to  one. 

And  next  the  consideration  that  we  also  shall  erewhile,  some  of  ua 
very  shortly,  go  into  the  light  and  amazement  of  that  revelation.  What 
an  emphatic  call  to  the  utmost  diligence  and  earnestness  to  be  ready  for 
the  transition, — and  what  an  intensely  severe  reproach  to  indi^rence, 
i^gligence,  and  absorption  of  the  soul  in  temporal  things,  while  consci- 
ously approaching  every  moment  nearer  to  so  portentous  an  event 

My  dear  sir,  you  will  believe  that  I  am  fully  aware  how  little  there  is 
in  these  pages  to  any  other  efl^t  than  that  of  stimulating  inquiry,  and 
showing  the  impossibility  of  answering  it.  Still  the  thoughtful  mind 
earmoL,  and  ought  not,  to  let  the  great  subject  alone.  We  must  continue 
inquiring,  till  we  obtain  an  answer  elsewhere,  .  .  . 
I  remain,  my  dear  sir. 

Yours,  faithfully, 

J.  Foster. 

P.  S. — ^I  read,  slightly  indeed,  after  its  publication,  Taylor's  "  Physi- 
cal Theory  of  another  Life,''  but,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  he  takes  no  dis- 
tinct  account  of  the  intermediate  state,  speculating  almost  exclusively, 
and  very  ingeniously,  on  the  final  state.  The  scriptural  arguments 
(and  the  others)  for  the  mutual  recognition  after  death  of  those  who  have 
been  friends  on  earth,  are  well  brought  together  in  one  oiCrisbome's  Es* 
saySf  in  a  small  volume  of  which  I  forget  the  exact  title 


CCXIV.    TO   THE   REV.    THOMAS   COLES. 

Stapleton,  August  23,  1839. 
....  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter,  written  under  circum* 
stances  of  mournful  interest,  anticipations  so  soon  to  be  realized.  Then 
you  could  hold  converse  with  the  object  of  your  af^ctionate  solicitude; 
now  it  is  silence  and  absence  as  complete  as  two  different  worlds  can 
make  it.  How  strange,  how  striking  it  is  to  reflect,  that  the  loved  per- 
son who  was  here  m  living  communication  but  a  few  days  since,  is  now  in 
a  realm  invisible  and  unknown,  and  (wherever  it  is)  unimaginably  different 
from  tills,  where  he  was  and  is  not    How  much  within  this  so  brief  an 
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intemd  he  hss  attained  to  knoir  which  we  kncywDot,  aadeonld  not  knoir 
IB  even  a  sojoam  on  earth  of  a  thousand  years.  How  yast  a  moyement 
forward,  made  in  one  moment,  in  the  career  of  a  human  spirit !  Bat 
what  other  movements,  thus  sodden  perhaps,  are  effected  by  the  progpress 
of  duration,  in  an  eternal  career !  Any  view  of  eternity  is  OTorwhelm- 
ing  to  thought,  but  peculiarly  to  the  thought  that  we,  that  this  very  soul 
■hall  eiust  for  ever.  Sometimes,  even  apart  from  the  idea  of  retribotioii, 
it  seems  almost  fearful.  ^  How  can  I  sustain  an  endless  existence  ? 
How  can  I  prolong  sentiment  and  action  for  ever  and  ever  ?  What  may 
or  can  become  of  me  in  so  stupendous  a  predicament  7  What  an  accu- 
mulation of  miracles  to  preserve  my  faculties,  my  being,  from  becoming 
exhausted  and  extinct !" 

How  can  there  be  an  nndecaying,  ever  new,  and  fi:e8h  vitality  and 
animation,  to  go  powerfully  along  with  an  infinite  series  of  objects, 
changes,  excitements,  activities  7 

While  sympathizing  with  you  under  the  mournful  dispensation,!  mnst 
congratulate  you  on  that  by  which  it  is  so  happily  alleviated,  the  delight- 
ful confidence  that  it  is  well  with  him  who  has  departed.  And  the  more 
cordial  will  be  this  consolation  from  the  circumstance,  that  (as  we  heard 
it  here)  in  the  earUer  stage  of  his  illness,  his  mind  was  oppressed  by 
gloomy  apprehensions.  How  happy  a  change  for  him,  as  antecedent  and 
preparatory  to  the  still  happier  change  accomplished  in  his  final  honr. 
You  will  have  sometimes  mused  on  what  might  have  been,  if  God  had 
willed  it ;  how  your  son,  thus  brought  under  the  full  influence  of  religion, 
might  have  been  appointed  to  a  protracted  life  of  Christian  excellence 
and  social  usefulness.  You  can  easily  figure  him  as  passing  through 
many  years  of  such  a  life,  a  pleasure  to  younielf  and  a  benefit  to  others. 
But  you  know  that  the  sovereign  will  had  reasons  for  deciding  otherwise, 
and  that  those  reasons,  if  they  could  be  made  intelligible  to  you,  you 
would  absolutely  and  emphaticaUy  approve.  It  is  probable  that  he,  the 
subject  of  the  decision,  does  by  this  time  understand  and  approve  them, 
and  has  a  complacent  confidence  that  you,  not  as  yet  understanding  them, 
will  devoutly  acquiesce.  How  much  he  has  at  present  the  advantage  of 
you,  if  he  has  a  clear  manifestation  of  that  concerning  which  you  are 
called  to  exercise  submissive  faith ! 


CCXV.    TO   THE   EEV."  JOSIAH  HILL. 

1839 
.....  There  is  nothing  for  me  to  say,  save  and  except  an  ez« 
pression  of  my  gratification  that  we  may  now  be  confident  of  having  you 
here,  for  a  term,  I  hope,  as  long  as  the  life  of  both  us  two.  Which  of  us 
is  to  leave  this  dark  world  the  first  ?  On  supposition  that  the  Gkeat 
Book  should  be  placed  before  you,  with  intimation  that,  if  you  chose 
(being  permitted)  to  open  at  such  a  page,  you  would  read  the  year,  the 
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moDlii,  the  day  wppoiatod  for  your  entnned  on  another  world,  could  yoa 
forbear  ?  Suppose  yon  had  opened  the  volume  where  you  would  have  juat 
only  to  ralae  the  next  lea^  would  you  touch  its  edge,  and,  deliberating, 
decide  to  leave  it  still  lying  flat,  the  portentous  page  on  the  other  side  7 
I  am  supposing  that  you  were  assured,  on  the  right  authority,  of  exemp- 
tion from  divine  inhibition,  and  therefore  culpability. 

....  Thank  you  for  sending  the  Watchman ;  some  of  it  I  have  read, 
and  do  really  mean  to  read  all  in  it  that  relates  to  the  question.  I  have 
read  very  little,  hardly  anything,  of  the  long  debates,  filling  one  half- 
score  of  columns  after  another  of  the  Morning  Chronicle, 

As  to  the  whole  bBut  that  has  raised  so  prodigious  a  hubbub,  one  can- 
not help  feeling  that  it  is  worthy  of  all  satire. 

A  national  edttcaiionr-Ahere  are  millions  of  children  and  youth  sorely 
wanting  it ;  and  there  is  a  proposition  for  applying  a  miserable  driblet  of 
money  to  such  a  purpose — ^no  less  than  J&30,000,  about  as  much  as  is 
paid  out  of  the  public  purse  to  some  two  or  three  sinecurist  placemen— 
not  one-third  of  what  is  paid  to  the  Queen  Dowager ;  and  what  a  com- 
bustion about  it  over  all  the  land !  It  is  a  mighty  engine  constructing  to 
be  worked  by  the  pope  and  the  devil.  Verily  they  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  work  so  cheap.  They  must  have  found  out  how  to  make  a 
little  go  a  great  way.  I  wish  they  would  be  as  moderate  in  all  other  de- 
partments of  their  receipts  and  expenditures ;  we  should  then  be  able  to 
do  without  divers  things,  Methodism  among  the  rest.  Said  Methodism 
has  lent  itself  in  aid  of  what  we  perfectly  well  know  to  be  the  real  prin- 
ciple, and  under  but  thin  disguise,  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  church,  viz.  a  mortal  hatred  of  the  mental  improvement  of  the 
mass  of  the  people.  They  would  rather  (the  Methodists  I  mean)  that 
the  miserable  multitude  should  be  left  in  their  ignorance  and  barbarism 
(an  ignorance  and  barbarism  no  longer,  as  formerly,  inert,  prostrate,  and 
obsequious,  but  strongly  rankling  and  fermenting  into  active  mischief)* 
than  they  should  be  educated  in  any  manner  not  making  the  specialities 
of  religion  the  principal  thing. 

But,  indeed, 1  observe,  is  for  making  quite  a  clear  business  of 

it — ^is  for  having  no  national  education  at  all,  since  the  government,  he 
says,  have  not  only  no  duty,  but  no  right  to  take  any  concern  in  the  edu- 
cation of  tlie  people.  Duly  tax  the  people,  and  punish  them  when  they 
commit  crimes,  and  there  their  business  ends ;  for  I  do  not  see  what  busi- 
ness they  have  Qven  to  make  laws  for  them,  to  tell  them  what  is  wrong ; 
for  law  is  always  considered  as  a  moral  edveaiion,  not  less  than  a  rule  of 
punition. 

....  Where  there  is  not  downright  hypocrisy,  there  may  be  afiecta- 
tion  and  cant  To  hear  this  Methodist  declamation,  one  might  think  that 
kaowledge,  cultivating  good  sense,  as  the  opposites  of  brutish  ignorance, 
vulgarity,  and  coarse  sensuality,  were  of  no  value  at  all,  unless  as  com- 
bined with — ^710^  the  general  principles  of  religion,  but  with  a  special 
creed.    To  read  well,  write  well,  to  understand  the  language  well ;  to  be 
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mdy  in  ftrithmetic,  to  aeqnire  some  of  the  plainer  principke  of  &e  most 
naeful  sciences,  were  utterly  worthleae  y — as  well  be  without  them,  imlegs 
as  interwoven  liiroaghout  with  the  catechism.  At  this  rate  a  boy 
should  not  be  taught  a  mechanical  art,  or  a  trade,  unless  in  immediate  con* 
nection  with  detailed  articles  of  fiiith.  What  a  nuisance,  therefore,  are 
the  thousands  of  private  day-schools  which  are  teaching  these  supposed 
useful  matters.    There  is  a  large  quantity  of  cant  in  all  this. 

Nor  was  it  to  stand  for  anything  that  in  the  government's  plan  there 
was  to  be  a  clergyman  at  the  head  of  the  insHtutioD,  to  see  to  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  the  church  pupils,  and  that  an  arrangement  was  to 
be  made  for  the  religious  instruction,  separately,  of  the  dissenting  portion 
of  tiiem.  As  to  the  Roman  Catholic  portion  (or  popish,  I  would  name 
it),  they  are  to  be  left  in  the  pure  savage  state,  unless  their  own  party 
have  adequate  means  and  exertion  to  give  them  some  little  education. 

As  to  the  real  intrinsic  character  of  popery  (which  shows  itself  when 
there  is  nothing  to  keep  it  under  restraint  as  in  Spain),  I  fully  agree 

with .    But  he  admits  that,  practically,  it  is  very  greatly  modified 

in  this  Protestant  country ;  it  is  so,  too,  in  Prance,  a  non-protestant 
coimtry.  But  then,  does  not  this,  just  in  that  proportion,  modify  and  re- 
duce the  harm  of  its  combination  with  the  school-teaching  in  this  coimtry  ? 
Or  would  he  allow  himself  to  be  taken  for  one  of  those  dreamers  who 
are  apprehending  the  approach  of  such  an  ascendency  of  popery  here  as 
will  set  loose  its  real  character  into  action  ?  ....  He  has  great  real  or 
pretended  reverence  for  the  established  church.  But  what  does  the  in- 
crease of  popery  say  of  the  quality  and  efficacy  of  that  church  as  a  Pro- 
testant guardian  ?  And,  talk  of  popery !  It  is  in  the  grand  centre  and 
vomitory  of  that  church  that  popery  is  daily  augmenting  and  tbreateoisg 
to  inundate  the  ecclesiastical  domains. 

P.S.  I  have  hardly  expressed  with  due  strength  the  observation  that 
and  must  wish  that  the  Irish,  and  equally  any  other 


popish  nation,  should  be  left  wholly  and  absolutely  tmedttcaied,  abandcMied 
literally  to  the  savage  state,  since  the  intermixed  pc^ry  vitiates  the 
whole  thing  essentially.  Perhaps  they  will  reply,  "  No,  our  objection  is 
to  a  Protestant  state  patronizing  and  paying  for  such  education  ;'*  it  comes 
in  eflect  to  the  same.  The  Protestant  state  is  to  refuse  because  such 
educaticm  b  absolutely  bad,  worse  than  nothing,  and  what,  therefore,  it 
cannot  be  wished  that  any  state  should  confer  or  inflict  on  the  people. 
They  must  deprecate  that  the  Irish  popish  gentry  should,  from  their  own 
private  means,  support  such  an  education.  At  any  rate,  supposing  that 
they  (these  gentry)  could  not  or  would  not,  and  that  the  people  we»  so 
imbued  with  popery  that  they  could  not  (as  how  should  they  ?)  yiehl  to 
receive  an  expressly  Protestant  education,  it  would  then  be  the  duty  of 
the  Protestant  state  to  teach  them  nothing  (except  (heir  Uabiiily  to  he 
hanged),  and  leave  them  to  become,  as  nearly  as  possible,  like  the  beasti 
of  the  field. 
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CCXVI.   TO  JOHN   PUSSES,   ESQ. 

StapMon,  February  4,  1840. 

....  The  ftlarming  danger  now  happily  and 'for  some  time  to  come, 
Mown  ovef,  that  the  Tories  might  come  into  power,  had  a  main  reference 
to  tiie  too  probably  dangerous  consequences  in  Ireland.  For  the  escape, 
the  temporary  etscape  of  both  countries,  thanks  to  the  Irish  members  of 
parliament,  and  to  Dan.  as  their  imperial  chief.  The  high-sounding 
epithet  is  authorized  by  the  plain  fact  that  there  is  no  individual,  probably 
in  the  world,  who,  on  the  strength  of  what  he  is  in  his  mere  self,  in  the 
absence  of  all  accessaries  of  office,  rank,  wealth,  connexion,  has  so  pro- 
digions  a  power.  We  of  the  reforming  (or  call  it  radical)  class,  have 
exceptions  and  grave  ones,  to  take  against  him,  but  on  the  whole  are 
vastly  glad  to  have  him  as  the  Achilles  of  our  camp.  We  want  every 
strong  hand  against  the  proud  and  powerful  party  arrayed  in  fierce  oppo- 
siticm  to  every  kind  of  national  improvement.  Do  but  look  at  their  tem- 
per and  purposes,  more  flagrantly  manifested  of  late  than  ever  before. 
Hatred  of  everything  tending  to  favor  and  advance  the  interests  of  the 
people ;  hatred  of  popular  education^  on  any  other  condition  than  that  of 
vigcH^ns  subservience  to  the  church ;  hatred  of  dissenters  and  their  just 
claims ;  hatred  of  all  attempts  at  the  correction  of  old  corrupted  institu- 
tions ;  bigotry  in  all  forms ;  and  an  immense  quantity  of  tiie  most  loathe 
scnne  hypocrisy  un^ier  the  pretence  and  boast  of  zeal  for  Protestantism ; 
a  furious  bellowing  kept  up  for  the  basest  purposes  by  very  many,  who 
neither  know  nor  care  anything  at  all  about  real  religion. 

You  advert  to  the  "  Oxford  TracC^  concern.  It  is  curious  enough 
that,  just  contemporaneously  with  the  loudest  burst  of  the  cleric  outcry 
about  Protefltanti«in,  a  section  of  them,  rapidly  extending  as  it  is  under- 
stood, are  forswearing:  t}»t  same  Protestantism,  and  veering  far  and  &8t 
toward  Rome.  I  have  read  very  little  on  tlie  subject,  not  even  Taylor's 
pieces,*  which  however  1  do  mean  to  read  some  time  soon ;  very  able 
and  e^ctive  I  hear  on  alt  hands.  It  is  but  Fmall  interest  that  I  feel 
about  the  whole  aflair,  excepting  in  one  point  of  view,  its  being  a  schism 
in  the  establishment,  tending  to  confusion  and  dislocation,  an  intimation 
ef  rot  and  cracks  in  the  timbers  of  the  old  pernicious  edifice.  On  this 
account  it  pleases  me  much ;  for  while  it  is  too  true  that  it  is  doing  some 
iijjttry  to  rehgion,  I  hope  it  will  do  much  more  damage  to  what  has  beer, 
and  continues  infinitely  pernicious  to  Christianity,  a  state-established 
hierarchy. 

All  I  have  lived  to  see  has  confirmed  me  faithful  to  the  principles  o' 
that  early  time  which  you  well  remember.  I  want,  if  I  could,  to  repe* 
the  suspicion,  that  my  favorite  early  associate,  friend,  and — dare  I  say  ? 
•^pojpil,  has  somewhat  deflected  toward  the  more  feshionable  side.  .  .  . 

•  Ancient  Christianity  and  the  Doctrines  of  the  Oxford  Tracts  for  the 
Times.     By  the  Author  of  "  Spiritual  Despotism." 
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CCXVII.    TO   SIR  C.   E.   SMITH,   BART. 

March  9, 1840. 

Dear  Sir, — .  ...  On  supposition  that  you  saw  my  letter  to  Dr.  L, 
I  shall  not  need  to  repeat  in  many  words  what  I  observed  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  writers  in  the  controversy,  that  the  work  is  most  appropriately 
and  advantageously  in  the  hands  of  men  vigilantly  attentive  to  the  con- 
temporary movements ;  immediately  apprised  of  the  course  of  opinions; 
habitually  inspecting  periodical  publications ;  prompt  to  seize  topics  and 
occasions  as  they  arise ;  men,  who,  in  a  phrase  of  the  field,  can  shoot  fif- 
ing. Here  specialities  must  make  a  large  part  of  the  service ;  for  surely 
we  are  not  now  to  be  constantly  repeating  the  common-places  of  the 
argument. 

We  cannot  but  believe  that  intelligent  controversy  will  do  same  good 
in  favor  of  truth.  It  will  at  least  tend  to  give  dissenters  a  better  hold  of 
their  principles,  of  which  the  mass  of  them  are  very  ignorant ;  and  it 
may  prevent  some  waverers  from  going  over  to  the  establishment— will 
it  do  much  more  ?  Do  you  expect  that  it  will  ?  Where  are  the  prose- 
lytes from  the  adherents  to  the  church  ?  adherents  confirmed  such  by 
either  opinion  or  habit  ?  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  what  clergyman 
(anything  worth  as  an  acquisition  to  us)  has  become  a  dissenter?  and 
what  laymen  of  any  account  have  fallen  into  our  ranks  ?  My  sphere  of 
knowledge  is  extremely  narrow ;  but  I  do  not  learn  that  even  the  ex- 
treme, and  in  many  instances  violent  and  outrageous  bigotry  of  the 
clergy,  so  glaring  in  the  present  times,  has  had  the  efiect  of  exciting  in 
church-goers  a  disgust  against  the  ckurck  itself.  Thoy  cling  to  k  in  spite 
of  any  dislike  or  disapprobation  (jf  indeed  they  feel  it)  of  the  spirit  of  so 
many  of  its  ministers.  It  seems  to  be  only  on  those  who  arc  adverse  or 
indifierent  to  the  church  that  this  furious  illiberality  has  tlie  efibct— the 
good  effect  I  will  call  it— of  creating  or  confirming  an  antipathy  to  the 
establishment.  And  is  it  not  probable  that  this  virulent  bigotry  will  do 
ten  times  more  for  the  cause  of  dissent  in  the  way  of  consolidation  among 
themselves,  and  of  acquisition  from  the  intelligent  indifierents,  if  such 
there  be,  than  all  the  theoretical  argumentation  ?  Argument  will  be  bat 
a  subsidiary  force ;  let  it  be  added,  however,  as  a  sort  of  guide  to  the 
action  of  the  stronger  force. 

Here  occurs  to  me  a  consideration  that  strikes  me  very  strongly- 
You  wish  the  controversy  to  be  carried  on  in  an  amicable  manner ;  quite 
right  for  an  interconununication  direct,  and  almost,  as  it  were,  personal, 
between  the  parties.  But  at  the  same  time,  in  an  interchange  of  reason- 
ings on  these  terms,  the  dissenter  is  precluded  from  by  fer  the  most 
effective  of  his  resources ;  I  mean,  an  unqualified  exhibition  of  the  prac- 
tical character  of  the  hierarchy  reviewed  on  the  wider  ground  of  history, 
or  (more  immediately  available)  as  seen  in  our  own  history  during  the 
last  £bw  generations,  and  as  manifested  in  the  present  times. 

....  Look  at  the  present  state  and  temper  of  the  church ;  the  into* 
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lerance  of  the  most  osteiuible  and  pfomment  portion  of  it,  acqaiMeed 
in  by  the  main  or  whole  body,  or  at  least  not  protested  against  by  any 
part  of  it ; — the  firm  alliance  with  political  corroption ;  the  opposition  to 
all  sorts  of  reform ;  the  identifying  of  Christianity  with  the  estaUisb- 
ment,  or  almost  giving  the  precedenee  to  the  latter;  the  essentially 
worldly  natore  of  the  whole  system  of  appointment  by  patronage,  pnr* 
chase  at  auction,  &c,  &c.,  and  the  melancholy  and  disastrous  &ct  that  a 
vast  majority  of  the  clergy  teach  a  doctrine  fatally  erroneous,  if  the  doc- 
trine of  the  reformers  be  true.  Now,  all  this  belongs  to  the  dissenters* 
argument,  it  is  of  the  essence  of  their  case,  and  without  it  they  can  do 
but  very  partial  justice  to  that  case.  They  have  a  right  to  insist  on  this 
as  niani£M(ting  the  essentially  vicious  nature  of  an  established  church ; 
that  these  are  not  mere  indderUs,  foreign  and  separable ;  if  they  had  been 
80,  in  what  country  so  likely  as  in  England  should  they  have  been 
cleared  of^  leaving  the  establishment  a  pure  Christian  institution  ?  Why 
do  I  trouble  you  to  read  this  prolixity  of  sentences  ?  it  is  to  show  that 
the  dissenting  principle  cannot  be  asserted  in  the  fulness  of  its  legitimate 
argument  in  such  a  controversy  as  churchmen  will  admit  to  be  amicable 
or  even  civil.  They  will  require  you  to  come  away  out  of  sight  of  aU 
this,  and  to  go  quietly  with  them  on  some  ideal  ground  of  a  pkusiUe 
theory.  They  will  talk  to  you  (just  as  if  the  thing  were  not  prlpably 
Utopian)  about  a  supposed  ecclesiastical  institution  that  shonld  send 
throughout  the  country  some  dozen  thousand  pious,  well-discipHned, 
diligent,  exemplary  instructors,  vigilantly  superintended  by  £Bitthfnl,  zea* 
lous,  apostolic  bishops,  authorized  and  aided  in  every  way  by  patrons  and 
a  government  intent  on  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people ;  and  then 
they  will  challenge  you  with  the  question,  ^'  Would  not  this  be  an  excel* 
lent  thing,  &r  better  than  leaving  the  important  coneem  to  voluntaryism, 
fanaticism,  and  chance  ?"  To  which  the  proper  answer  would  be,  ^  It 
is  not  worth  making  a  question  about  so  idle  a  fiction ;  wait  till  the  gov-* 
emment,  the  prelacy,  and  the  body  of  aristocratic  patronage  shall  consist 
at  least  of  men  decidedly  religious ;  till  the  universities  shall  be  <  schools 
of  the  prophets,'  and  till  young  men  shall  enter  the  church  no  longer  as 
a  mere  professumy  or  in  pursuit  of  the  prizes,  but  from  the  serious  desire 
to  promote  religion.  Then  bring  the  question  into  discussion.  In  the 
meantime  we  must  be  allowed  to  judge  of  an  establishment  according  to 
its  actual  quahty  and  working,  as  exemplified  in  such  institutions,  here- 
tofore and  &t  the  present  time,  and  not  according  to  any  fanciful  and 
impracticable  theory." 

By  alL  means,  let  the  ailments  of  a  mere  theoretical  kind,  such  as 
may  be  debated  amicably  with  the  better  tempered  of  the  exponents,  and 
especially  the  scriptural  one,  so  much  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Wardlaw  and 
others,  be  kept  in  action.  They  will  be  adapted  to  the  small  proporti<»i 
of  speculative  thinkers.  But  for  popular  effect  there  is  comparably 
greater  power  in  an  exhibition  of  the  actual  vices  and  mischiefs  of 
establishxnents,  and  our  own  in  particular.    And  the  recent  and  present 
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qnrit  of  the  church  it  such  as  to  deserve  no  forbearance  of  this  mode 
of  conducting  the  war-— «  drfensive  war  as  it  is.  Bat  here  I  am  remind- 
ed that  I  should  not,  before  a  further  inspection  of  the  papers  in  your 
volume,  assume  that  you  have  wholly  forborne  the  use  of  such  ammu- 
nitioiL  The  Oxford  party  are  worldng  to  good  purpose — ^fast  cutting 
away  the  old  boasted  ground  of  the  establishment — its  efficacy  to  mam- 
tain  an  unifarmxty  cf faith, 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours,  veiy  respectfully, 
J.  Foster. 


CCXVIII.   TO   SIE  C.   E.   SMITH,   BAET. 

AprU  9,  1840. 

....  I  most  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  gratification  the  book  has 
afibrded  me,  and  I  should  add  the  valuable  instruction — ^but  for  the  mis- 
fortune of  having  about  the  worst  memory  of  anybody  in  England,  that 
is  not  absolutely  in  dotage.  In  strife  against  this  sad  grievance,  I  have 
read  many  of  the  papers  two  or  three  times. 

All  your  readers,  even  your  opponents,  must  have  been  ready  to  testify 
to  the  urbanity,  or  I  should  rather  say,  the  Christian  spirit,  in  which  you 
have  declared  your  opinions  on  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  topics. 
I  cannot  add  any  expression  of  hope  that  those  opponents  will  have  ad- 
mitted any  conviction  from  your  arguments,  judicious  as  they  are,  and 
set  forth  in  so  excellent  a  spirit ;  for  it  is  a  fact,  all  the  world  over,  that 
no  opponent  is  ever  convinced  by  controversy.  I  cannot  recollect,  that 
ever  in  my  life  I  convinced  any  person,  even  in  any  degree,  by  opposi- 
tion in  argument.  How  happens  it,  that  all  the  argument  on  the  subject 
of  religious  establishments  never  has  gained  over  an  unit  per  thousand 
of  some  fifteen  thousand  clergymen,  a  tolerably  considerable  portion  of 
them  being,  it  may  be  presumed,  men  of  conscience,  and  many  of  these 
being  also  men  of  large  information  and  highly  disciplined  intellect  ? 

While  you  acknowledge  yourself  to  be  hopeless  of  the  clergy,  I  am 
glad  that  you  can  see  cause  to  be  even  '*  sanguine"  as  to  a  portion  of 
the  gentry ;  since  it  is  a  judgment  which  you  have  the  means  of  form- 
ing on  an  extensive  acquaintance  in  the  country  and  in  London,  with 
individuals  and  with  the  signs  of  movement  and  change  in  opinions. 
Within  my  most  diminutive  sphere  of  acquaintance  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  favorable  indications. 

....  We  shall  look  with  much  interest  beyond  mere  curiosity  to  the 
consequences  of  the  commotion  in  Scotland ;  for  a  better  understanding 
of 'which  I  am  much  indebted  to  your  papers  on  the  subject.  It  was  not 
till  lately  that  it  attracted  much  of  my  attention.  Some  well  written 
letters,  in  one  of  the  daily  papers,  within  the  last  few  months,  drew  my 
partiality  towards  the  non-intrusionists.  But  I  was  taken  considerably 
aback  by  the  account  of  a  late  public  meeting  of  dissenters  in  Edin- 
burgh  They  said  very  justly,  the  movers  of  tto  tumult  are  after 
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til  the  determined  mftintainera  of  an  estaUubment,  and  gnmfy  inooii> 

sistent  if  not  dishonest  ones They  want  to  combine  the  privileges 

of  dissenters  (such  as  we  maintain,  at  a  great  and  voluntary  cost)  with 
the  emolument  and  advantageous  station  of  an  establishment  They 
would  repel  and  turn  out  the  state,  at  one  door,  from  claiming  any  inter- 
ference  in  their  self-authorized  proceedings,  and  summon  it  in  at  another, 
to  render  them  its  humble  services,  and  pay  their  stipends  and  all  their 
expenses. 

....  I  attempted  to  read  Mr.  Alston's  pamphlet ;  I  mean  to  do  it ; 
but  in  the  first  trial  I  stopped  short.  In  the  first  few  pages  I  was  dumb- 
founded at  his  ignorance  in  citing  ^  the  parable  of  the  tares,"  and  his 
outright  assertion  (an  assertion  however  got  quite  in  vogue)  that  personal 
wickedness  is  no  disqualification  for  the  ministry  of  religion.  The  grave 
avowal  of  this  impious  absurdity  was  not  likely  to  allow  my  memory  of 
facts  a  quiet  sleep 

Your  opponent  F.  H.  (Dr.  Arnold  I  believe)  is  evidently  a  very  intel- 
ligent and  a  candid  man.  But  what  a  plight  such  a  man  gets  into,  when 
he  is  to  defend  an  establishment.  His  sixth  letter  for  instance.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  a  piece  of  inextricable  involvement ;  but  indeed  I  had  such 
difficulty  to  understand  it,  that  I  had  not  patience  to  make  the  competent 
trial.  One  needs  no  elaborate  investigation  to  be  very  sure  that  all  this 
business  of  arrangement,  gradation,  centralization,  &.C.,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  plain,  simple  concern  of  teaching  the  Christian  religion  to 
the  people.* 

Yet  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  isome  minds  able  and  resolute  to 
traverse  every  part  of  the  debateable  ground ;  and  you  have  done  your 
part  most  worthily  thus  far — as  only  an  introduction,  I  trust,  to  a  long 
sequel  of  valuable  service ;  and  while  I  am  too  old  and  frigid  to  be 
sangoine  about  anything  but  the  coming  of  the  millennium,  at  some 
distant  period,  I  am  glad  you  can  be  sanguine,  as  a  necessary  temper  of 
mind  for  making  zealous  effi>rts.  Are  you  able  to  extend  the  warm  play 
of  this  feeling  or  temperament  (if  so,  I  should  greatly  envy  you)  to  the 
political  afiairs  of  our  country  ?  We  were  in  exuberant  delight  (vain 
dream !)  at  obtaining  the  Reform  Bill.  Even  I  was  so  foolish,  in  spite 
of  my  desperate  conviction  of  the  depravity  of  human  nature.  How 
confidently  we  specified  the  abuse  it  would  sweep  away;  the  bene- 
ficent measures,  schemes,  institutions,  it  would  triumphantly  carry  into 
effect! 

Well !  we  have  had  this  grand  panacea  coming  now  on  eight  years, 
aad  through  all  this  long  trial  its  value  and  efficacy  have  been  crumbling 
away  under  a  powerful  and  unremitting  process,  so  complete  now  in 
system,  means,  and  agency,  as  to  have  produced  a  general  convictioa 

•  Vide  Dr.  Arnold's  Miscellaneous  Works.  Letters  to  "  Hertford 
Beformer.**  Letter  2,  f.  436.  Letter  5,  p.  449.  Letter  9,  p.  466.  Letter 
10,  p.  470.  Letter  14,  p.  486.  Letter  17,  p.  502.  «*  Centralization/'  is 
discussed  particularly  in  Letter  10. 
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that  ft  general  election  would  be  the  ragriJur  foneral  of  tfie  vanted  hOL 
And  what  help  7  what  resource  7  there  can  be  nothing  even  decently 
and  distantly  approaching  to  a  genuine  representative  house  without  the 
ballot,  and  that  we  cannot  have. 

....  From  an  account  in  yesterday's  Morning  Chronicle,  it  seems 
probable  that  Thorogood  is  doomed  to  die  in  prison ;  one  did  rather  feel 
as  if  he  carried  the  conscientious  principle  to  an  extreme.  I  would  pay 
the  church-rate  when  legally  demanded,  as  I  would  surrender  my  mooey 
to  a  highwayman,  just  to  escape  a  greater  evil.  But  still,  his  suffering 
example  may  do  great  good,— utiZ^  unless  the  clergy  and  their  corrupt 
adherents  shall  resolutely  and  successfully  maintain  their  detestable 
courts.  There  is  no  hateful  part  of  their  institutions  which  they  have 
not  a  ihoro'-good  will  to  maintain  and  perpetuate. 

Has  there  fallen  in  your  way  an  "  Essay  on  Apostolical  Succession," 
written  by  Powell,  a  Wesleyan  minister  ?  It  has  very  speedily  come  to 
a  second  edition.  Have  hardly  read  any  of  it  yet :  but  some  intelligent 
persons  tell  me  it  is  very  able  and  elective.  Great  research  is  evident  on 
the  slightest  glance. 


CCXIX.   TO  JAMES  FAWCETT,   ESQ. 
[On  the  character  of  the  late  Dr.  Fawcett] 

March  12,  1840 

YouE  friendly  letter  ought  not  to  have  remained  so  long  unanswered ; 
and  would  not  if  I  had  really  felt  that  my  slight,  and  I  may  now  say 
remote,  reminiscences  of  your  venerable  ancestor  could  be  of  any  value 
for  the  description  of  his  character.  But  they  can  be  but  as  nothing  in 
comparison  with  what  you  have  had  the  means  of  knowing  from  persons 
associated  with  him  during  a  large  portion  of  his  life ;  especially  from 
my  estimable  friend  your  late  father.  You  must  yourself  also,  up  to  Bome 
considerable  advance  in  youth,  have  been  familiarly  acquainted  with  him. 

It  is  now  (oh  the  flight  of  time !)  nearly  forty  years  since,  in  a  transieBt 
visit,  I  even  saw  him,  and  approaching  to  fifty  since  I  was  habitually  near 
him.  I  have  never  heard  any  distinct  account,  and  can  have  no  con- 
jecture what  eHect  on  his  character  and  haMts  was  produced  by  the 
many  experiences  of  the  many  years  of  his  later  life,  during  which  I  was 
far  ofT  and  wholly  a  stranger. 

It  is  very  superfluous  to  say,  that  any  now  surviving  perseo  who  ever 
spent,  as  I  did,  several  years  in  his  house,  his  society,  aiid  under  his  in- 
structions, must  have  retained  to  this  day  a  deep  impression  of  his  ex- 
l^llence,  and  not  the  less  so  for  any  recollection  of  minor  points  of  cha- 
racter which  they  might  have  considered  as  defects. 

His  piety  was  a  pervading  principle  through  his  whole  mind,  and  went 
into  all  the  practical  habits  of  his  life ;  it  was  imiform  and  rational-^ 
which  latter  epithet  I  mean  that  it  was  aoeonqwued,  or  nither  Uendedt 
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wMi  MNHid  jadgment— With  ^ooi  wnM.  HU  Boeial  devtAional  ezerdiM 
(«8  in  the  family  woreirip)  werQ  remarkable  for  solemnity,  simplicity,  and 
variety,  having  (at  the  time  I  was  an  attendant  on  them)  no  recurrence 
of  set  phnuses,  but  passing  freely  into  any  form  of  thought  and  expression. 
His  preaching,  always  serious,  instructive,  and  pertinent  to  the  subject, 
was  yet,  I  wiU  confess,  deficient  in  what  I  may  call  excitmg  and  stlmidant 
qualities.  It  had  not  bold,  prominent  ideas,  original  or  striking  pas- 
sages ;  it  was  considerably  of  the  tem^r  usually  denominated  common- 
place. And  the  manner  was  not  advantageous  for  attention  or  attraction. 
There  was  too  interiBe  a  gravity — an  aspect  and  cast  of  delivery  bearing 
a  character  of  sadness,  gloom,  and  austerity,  which  really  had,  on  young 
persons  at  least,  a  repressive  effect.  The  manner  might  almost  be  de* 
moiainaLted  funereal.  There  was  nothing  assumed  or  afiected  in  all  this ; 
it  was  expressive  of  the  preacher^s  temperament,  which  was  of  a  deeply 
sombre  cok>r. 

This  was  kk  in  social  intercourse.  His  younger  friends  could  not  be 
on  what  I  may  call  companionable  terms  witii  him.  They  were  kept  st 
a  certain  distance  by  the  gravity  of  his  character,  which  precluded  a  free, 
uncautiotts  faaiiliarity .  It  is  probable,  this  temperament,  perhaps  originally 
natural  to  him,  had  been  much  con^^rmed  by  severe  bodily  afflictions,  by 
difficulties  and  grievuices  experienced  at  ^mes  in  his  ministerial  course, 
and  by  a  habitually  gloomy  view  (a  true  one)  of  the  state  of  the  world 
and  the  depravity  of  human  nature. 

In  appljring  the  terms  grave,  gloomy,  austere — ^I  should  very  speciaUj 
observe  that  there  was  nothing  acrid  or  cynical;  he  had  kind  actions ^ 
and  genuine  benevolence ;  compasaoon  for  distress,  a  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  all  with  whom  he  was^  connected,  and  delighted  in  the  signs  of 
commencing  piety,  especially  in  young  persons. 

I  should  have  noted  that  at  the  time  I  was  most  with  him,  he  was  in 
advanced  age,  and  had  long  held  an  acknowledged  precedence  in  respect- 
ability  and  authority  to  any  other  minister  in  all  that  part  of  the  country. 
This  had  contributed  to  render  him  very  sensitive,  rather  morbidly  so, 
sometimes,  to  anything  tiiat  looked  like  a  deficiency  of  respect.  It  was 
not  therefore  easy  to  maintain  with  him  anything  in  the  form  of  a  debate. 
He  was  apt  to  be  hurt  by  opposition  of  opinion,  as  if  it  were  a  persohal 
disrespect,  and  coukl  not  go  into  a  free  discussion  on  the  equal  condition 
«f  "  give  and  take."  He  was  not  arrogant  and  dictatorial :  by  no  means : 
but  he  felt  dissent  or  opposition  as  of  the  nature  of  an  offence^  and  brood- 
ed over  it  with  a  paii^ul  irritation.  I  do  not  think  he  attributed  to  him- 
self extraordinary  talent,  or  deemed  his*  writings  as  above  the  level  of 
]^in  performances,  aimed  to  do  good.  But  he  would  have  been  aggriev- 
ed by  any  remarks  of  the  nature  of  animadversion.  I  remember  whcm 
he  was  about  printing  his  Family  Bible,  he  sent  to  mc,  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, the  first  two  or  three  printed  sheets,  with  a  request  for  any  ob- 
servations that  might  occur  to  me.  But  I  did  not — ^really  felt  that  I 
dared  not— venture  any  remarks  to  the  e^ct  of  indicating  faulu. 
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It  waa  the  wish  of  some  of  his  friends,  myself  indadedi  tibttt  he  hid 
more  limited  himself  in  the  matter  of  authorship.  He  was,  at  the  same 
time,  very  free  from  ostenUUion  of  himself  in  that  capacity.  He  rarely 
vid  but  briefly  made  any  reference  to  the  works  he  published. 

He  had  a  Uvely  perception,  and  was  Uberal  and  animated  in  praise,  of 
the  merits  of  other  authors,  whether  contemporary,  or  of  older  date. 

Considering  that  the  order  of  his  religious  principles  and  feelings  was 
00  much  according  to  what  might  be  called  the  puritanical  standaid,  it 
was  remarkable  how  little  contracted  were  his  taste  and  compass  of 
reading.  He  read  with  pleasure  any  sort  of  books  that  were  good  of 
their  kind — history,  poetry,  fiction,  even  romance.  I  remember  at  this 
distance  of  time,  a  conversation  on  one  of  Fielding's  novels^  his  diseri* 
minating  observations  on  which  showed  how  attentively  and  with  wha 
interest  he  had  read  it 

Considering  also  his  tendency  to  gloom  and  sadness,  it  was  remarkable 
what  a  lively  perception  he  had  of  wit  and  humor.  A  short  but  genuine 
laugh  would  show  how  instantly  and  with  what  pleasure  be  took  it.  I 
recollect  his  even  lending  himself^  in  a  sly,  quiet  way,  to  humor  a  prac- 
tical joke,  rather  at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  F.,  on  some  occasion  of  a  vio* 
lent  and  mistaken  fret 

He  was  far  from  discouraging  vivacity  in  the  young  people  around  bim, 
to  any  extent  short  of  absolute  folly. 

In  short,  as  a  comprehensive  observation  on  all  these  nusceOaneous 
particulars,  he  had  in  all  ways  a  candid  and  liberal  feeling,  as  amiable 
as  Jt  was  remarkable  in  a  person  of  his  temperament.  Or  if  there  should 
appear  to  be  some  exception  to  this  in  what  I  have  described  of  bis  vor 
fortunate  sensitiveness  to  opposition — ^bis  aptitude  to  feel  any  sign  of  dis- 
agreement as  a  deficiency  of  respect — ^let  it  be  cemembereHi  that  there 
was  in  this  feeling  no  harshness,  bitterness,  or  disposition  to  inflict  pain 
in  return.  It  was  simply  his  own  painful  feelings  without  hos^  reao» 
tion;  and  he  was  easily  conciliated,  when  shown  that  there  was  no  in* 
tention  to  hurt  or  displease  bim. 

One  virtue  was  pre-eminently  his^— indefatigable  industry.  This  aome- 
-  tunes  made  me  ashamed  when  with  him,  and  many  times  in  remembrance 
since.  Every  part  of  every  day,  the  whole  year  round,  he  was  busy  in 
some  useful  employment.  The  only  observable  interval  would  be,  thai 
he  would  sometimes  sit  at  ease  smoking  his  pipe  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  He  took  much  pleasure  in  boMindivg ;  but  while  employed  io 
folding,  stitching,  &c.,  he  would  always  have  some  one  (o&en  myself) 
employed  in  reading  to  him,  for  the  benefit  of  both.  During  this  exer- 
cise hLs  large,  various  knowledge  would  afford  many  useful  points  of  io* 
formation  or  comment.  He  did  not  care  what  the  book  was,  if  then 
was  anything  valuable  in  it.  His  favorite  author  at  that  time  was  Br. 
Johnson. 

The  above,  dear  sir,  is  a  very  meagre  sketch ;  I  wish  my  memory  hai 
i)een  more  faithful.    The  time  referred  to  has  greatly  faded  on  its  pagi 
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c*"  record.  But  it  will,  to  the  end  of  life,  retain,  faith 'nlly  engraven,  the 
general  lines  of  a  character  of  extraordinary  excellence.  From  such 
a  character  there  will  be  but  little  detracted  by  such  particulars  as  I 
have  ventured  to  remark  as  weaknesses  or  defects.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  individuals  who  in  that  period  (at  least  the  earlier  part  of  it), 
and  in  that  part  of  tlie  country,  were  conspicuous  as  holding  forth  tlie 
light  of  evangelical  religion,  and  as  doing  honor  to  the  cause  of  dissent. 
By  many  more  than  his  descendants  his  character  will  be  long  held  in 

veneration 

P.S.  I  might  have  noticed  that  Dr.  Fawcett's  personal  presence  was 
uncommonly  imposing  and  authoritative.  His  saturnine  countenance, 
the  habitual  seriousness  of  his  look,  his  powerful  voice,  his  large  and 
tall  figure,  and  a  certain  unconscious  dignity  in  his  measured  step,  would 
have  made  on  even  a  stranger  an  impression  of  something  very  difierent 
from  an  ordinary  person 


CCXZ.   TO   THE   REV.   JOSIAH   HILL. 

Bourton,  July  9,  1840. 
....  If  one  could  (may  God  do  what  we  cannot !)  raise  the  minds 
of  young  persons,  to  a  most  decided  state  of  conviction,  resolution,  exer- 
tion, and  habitual  solicitation  of  help  from  Heaven,  as  to  the  grand  pur- 
pose and  effectual  improvement  of  life !  If  they  could  but  fully  anticipate 
the  feelings  which  are  brought  so  imperatively  into  the  mind  on  a  near 
approach  of  the  end  of  life,  combined  with  reflection  on  life  in  its  re- 
view !  How  often  one  regrets  the  impossibility  of  imparting  to  youth 
some  of  the  gravest  thoughts  and  feelings  of  age.  But  yet  they  can, 
and  happily  some  of  them  do,  consider  that  life  is  passing  fast  away,  that 
the  one  grand  purpose  of  it,  as  a  whole,  is  the  proper  purpose  of  each 
and  every  part — ^that  at  any  advanced  point  of  it,  it  is  very  lamentable  to 
have  to  look  back  on  the  past  stage  as  lost  to  the  great  object — that  the 
race  of  time  to  the  middle  term  of  life  is  comparatively  short — ^that  in 
passing  down  to  the  decline,  every  year  will  seem  shorter  (according  to 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  their  seniors)  than  the  preceding — that  there 
is  the  constant  menacing  ^possibility  of  the  career  being  prematurely 
closed — ^that ''  even  the  longest  day  will  have  an  end," — and  then — ^what 
then? 


CCXXI.   REV.   B.    S.   HALL. 

Bourtouj  July  17, 1840. 
Dear  old  Friend, — .  .  .  .  What  times  and  events  have  passed  away 
since  Clapton  was  one  of  the  places — ^the  most  pleasant  of  the  places— 
of  friendly  resort.  I  have  looked  up  that  way  with  a  degree  of  regret, 
that  the  ancient  attraction  thither  exists  there  no  more,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility never  will  again.  ^  I 
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I  tm  g;tsd  to  believe  that  your  present  pooitkni  is  a  moie  oseM  one 
than  any  former.  How  utterly  improbable  it  would  have  appeared,  in 
that  long  paased  time  to  which  I  have  referred,  that  your  appointment  in 
Providence  should  be  where  it  has  now  placed  you, — and  where  I  trust 
its  merciful  favor  will  abide  with  you  and  your  family. 

The  changes  and  varieties  in  your  past  life  will  have  been  a  profitable 
Ascipline  for  your  present  vocation,  as  having  given  you  much  experi- 
ence of  human  nature  and  character  in  its  varieties  of  good  and  eviL 
Numberless  things  will  be  suggested  from  your  own  practical  knowledge 
in  aid  of  those  illustrations  and  instructions  which  you  have  to  adminis- 
ter to  your  people.  I  always  consider  it  an  advantage  to  a  preacher,  if 
an  observant  and  reflective  man,  to  have  passed  through  some  changes 
of  situation  and  acquaintance  with  mankind.  I  should  much  like  to 
hear  you  state  some  of  the  results  of  your  now  long  and  diversified  ex- 
perience,—the  judgments  you  have  been  led  to  form  on  divers  matters 
on  which  we  have  conversed  in  years  far  gone,  or  which  have  come  in 
your  way  during  the  subsequent  course  of  our  lives. 


CCZXU.   TO  THE  RET.   W.   PEECHET. 
f  On  the  Mfllenniton.} 

StapUton,  1840. 

Mt  deab  Sib^ — Your  letter  would  not  have  remained  unacknowledged 
00  unconscionable  a  length  of  time,  or  any  considerable  length  of  time, 
if  I  could  have  given  myself  credit  for  being  able  to  write  ^\e  sentences 
to  the  purpose  on  the  subject  of  it.  But  in  truth  I  have  never  been  led 
to  think  particularly  on  that  subject 

The  study  of  prophecy  (as  to  yet  future  ages)  has  carried  ingenious 
and  learned  men  into  so  many  theories  and  fantastic  presumptions,  many 
of  them  already  convicted  of  folly,  that  I  have  never  had  faith  enoagh 
for  it,  except  as  to  a  few  apparently  infallible  passages — such  as  the 
return  of  the  Jews  to  their  ancient  land,  and  the  happy  dispensation  (call 
itmiUennium)  reserved  to  shine  on  this  dark  world  some  time — ^but  when  ? 
for  how  very  faint  are  the  signs  that  as  yet  glimmer  on  the  horizon! 
At  the  rate  of  the  progress  hitherto  of  genuine  Christianity  on  the  globe, 
thousands  of  years  may  pass  away  before  that  millennium  can  arrive— 
an  awful  mystery  in  the  divine  government.  But  one  cannot  help  in- 
dulging a  hope,  though  resting  on  a  loose  and  arbitrary  speculation,  that 
there  may  come  in  some  not  very  distant  period,  a  mighty  acceleration, 
with  unprecedented  and  astonishing  events,  of  the  refonmng  process, 
If  asked  the  reason  of  such  a  hope,  the  answer  might  be  little  more 
than  this — ^that  unless  it  shall  be  so,  the  world  is  doomed  to  an  awfully 
protracted  duration  of  its  past  and  present  dismal  state ;  which  one  is 
most  extremely  unwilling  to  believe. 

It  may  be  well  for  stimulated  exertion  to  entertain  a  very  exaggerated 
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of  wbaft  is  seen  and  is  doing  at  present.  But  often  on^  Is  in* 
tftiM  with  a  chilling  sentiment  in  hearing  the  effusionfl  of  mt  own 
good  men,  when  they  speak  of  the  zealous  operations,  and  tiie  compara* 
fMtf  diminntlTe  though  welcome  successes,  as  if  actually  the  moral 
worM  were  rapidly  changing  under  our  sight,  as  the  physical  is  in  thtf 
wnnl  season. 

Bat  as  to  the  parHcular  subject  of  yonr  letter — ^the  inspired  predictions 
of  the  happy  age  which  is  some  time  to  come  on  the  world,  are  so  strongi 
and  so  much  in  the  apparent  language  of  universality,  as  to  allow  a 
ecMofidenoe,  that  literally  all  the  human  race  will  then  he  under  the  power 
of  the  troe  religion, — ^were  it  not  for  a  dark  shade  of  doubt  arising  firom 
another  quarter  of  prophecy. 

The  happy  season  anticipated  and  promised  must  be  that  of  one  tfaon^ 
sand  years  of  the  Apocalypse,  during  which  the  influence  of  infernal  powe^ 
witt  he  banished  or  restrained.  But  then  what  takes  place  at  the  ter)^ 
mhiatiMi  of  that  blessed  period  ?  A  tremendous  combination  and  insur^' 
rection  of  wicked  men,  in  countless  multitude,  so  bold  and  fierce  in 
depravity,  as  to  conspire  for  the  destruction  of  the  saints.  Now  the 
plain  question  is,  how  comes  this  to  be  possible  ?  Whe5CE  this  multi- 
tude of  wicked  human  beings, — so  wicked,  as  to  aim  at  the  destruction 
of  the  righteous, — and  so  numerous,  as  to  be  confident  of  effecting  it, 
perhaps  reasonably  confident  according  to  ordinary  calculation,  since  to 
defeat  them  requires  a  direct  divine  interposition,  "  fire  from  heaven  ?" 

Either  there  must  have  remained,  during  the  happy  period,  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  earth's  inhabitants  unsubdued  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  in  spirit  hostile  to  it  and  its  subjects, — or,  if  all  are  good 
thoroughly,  and  to  the  conclusion  of  the  prolonged  period,  there  must 
then  take  place  a  frightful  apostasy,  among  them  or  their  descendants. 
And  it  would  seem  a  little  time  will  suffice  to  bring  this  grand  eruption 
of  evil ;  since  it  appears  to  be  spoken  of  a  contemporary  of  Satan's 
"being  loosed  for  a  little  season." 

Which  part  of  the  alternative  is  the  more  probable— or  rather  the 
less  tmfrdable  ?  for  the  phenomenon  is  in  any  way  marvellously  strange 
— ^yet  plainly  and  literally  9k  fact,  if  we  may  at  all  pretend  to  know  when 
prophecy  means  a  literal  fact. 

As  to  the  fact  of  there  being  a  sad  prevalence  of  irreligion  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  world,  it  seems  more  than  implied  by  such  a  passage 
as  1  Thess.  ii.,  3,  "  When  they  shall  say  peace  and  safety."  Probably 
also  by  Revelations  i.,  7,  "  Wail,"  &c.  TTie  same  might  be  said  of  our 
Lord's  own  predictions,  if  we  could  be  certain  to  distinguish  between 
what  referred  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  what  was  limited  to  the  de- 
stractlon  of  Jerusalem. 

But  the  alternative.  I  confess  I  am  quite  at  fault  for  an  opinion,  or  a 
presumption,  whether  it  be  more  likely  that,  during  a  long  succession 
of  centuries  and  generations,  in  defiance  of  such  an  illustrious  rnani- 
fortitien  and  prevalence  of  Christianity,  as  may  be  denominated  the  fc^ 
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<if  Chriit  and  liif  mibU  on  earth  (in  acoomplisliiBeiit  of  the  fnoniieei 
<*  The  healhen  for  his  inhentence  end  the  ntteimoet  parte  <rf  the  earth 
far  hie  poaseasioD  **),  there  can  remain  a  very  considendile  portion  of  the 
raoe»  anywUere  on  the  globe  in  obstinate  resistance ;  cm*,  on  the  other 
hand,  tliat  speedily  after  the  completion  of  a  certain  number  of  those 
oentnries,  in  spite  of  the  mighty  power  which  will  have  been  acquired 
Of  troth  and  righteousness,  by  virtne  of  kmg  and  universal  prevalence 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  continuance  of  divine  interposidcHi),  there  can  be 
a  desperate,  furious,  and  wide  extended  apostasy.  Either  phenomenoo 
confounds  one's  fineulty  of  thought  One  mi^t  suggest  one  considera- 
tion, which  may  be  called  eamcmioal.  Would  it  not  be  a  greater  sum 
€f  gam  (so  to  denominate  it)  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  for  the  whole 
world — for  all  men — to  have  belonged  to  it  through  so  many  ages,  though 
followed  by  such  an  apostasy,  than  for  a  considerate  cm-  large  portion  of 
the  raee  to  have  $tooi  out  all  that  time,  and  to  break  forth  at  last  into 
active  rebellion  ?  We  have  to  consider  also  the  ladical  d^ravity  of 
human  nature,  not  essentially  €thrcgatedj  but  only  counteracted,  repressed, 
and  corrected  by  divine  influence  even  during  the  happy  ages.  If  there 
should,  for  a  mysterious  reason  in  the  divine  government,  be  a  suspension 
of  that  influence  taken  together  with  a  renewed  permission  (according^ 
to  the  prediction)  of  the  infernal  influence,  we  may  imagine  the  possi* 
bility  of  a  speedy  and  dreadful  change  in  at  least  an  immediately  sue* 
oeeding  generation. 

Taking  this  into  consideration,  and  at  the  same,  considering  the  cha^ 
lader  of  universality  in  the  language  predicting  the  happy  period  in 
prospect,  I  should  incline  to  the  hope  that  literally  aU  mankind  will  then 
be  the  genuine  subjects  of  Christ 

I  cannot  expect  that  these  slight  and  sceptical  surmises  should  give 
yon  any  satisiactian.  I  shall  be  glad  if  yon  gain  by  some  better  mode 
of  inquiry.  We  shall  leave  this  dark  and  miserable  world  very  long 
before  the  arrival  of  the  commencement  of  the  bright  era,— even  you 
will,  though  young;  yet  I  hope  you  will  live  to  see  some  higUy  fisivor- 
ahle  and  exhilarating  change.  But  may  Heaven  grant  us  to  attain  a 
for  happier  state  of  existence  elsewhere,  than  that  of  mortals  can  be 
even  in  the  Millennium !  .  .  .  . 


CCXim.   TO  JOHN  PURSEK,  ESQ. 

Stapletan,  July  29, 1840. 
My  dear  Sie, — Some  time  within  the  three  weeks  that  I  have  been 
on  a  visit  to  some  old  friends  and  relations  in  a  distant  jdace,  which  I 
had  not  seen  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  and  may  not  see  again, 
Mrs.  W.  had  the  kindness  to  call  here,  and  (as  I  was  told,  she  had  sig- 
nified), at  your  request,  to  make  a  friendly  inquiry.  While  I  was  truly 
gratified  by  this,Iwas  reproachfully  reminded,  onoe  again,  and  for  much 
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aK»»  tliaa  the  thouwindth  time,  of  my  vice  of  procrMtinalinn.  ThM 
is  the  modifbed  form  of  delinquency  to  which  I  do  honestly  lefiar  many 
of  my  sius  of  omission,  and  certainly  the  one  now  in  question,  rather 
than  to  a  worse  moral  account  Do  not  you,  under  the  umversal  law  of 
self-love,  always  assign  any  few  faults  that  you  have  to  the  most  mt/t- 
gaied  species  of  culpability  7  If  you  do  nolj  it  would  go  far  to  prove  that 
those  faults  are  few,  and  are  very  venial,  which  indeed  I  am  most  willing 
to  believe.  I  have  no  doubt  I  should  have  testimony  to  this  gratifyiiig  fact 
from  Mrs.  P.  and  six  other  primary,  and  I  know  not  how  many  second- 
ary, witnesses  of  mos^  competent  knowledge,  and  suiely  I  may  add  my- 
self. 

....  Many  weeks  since,  a  newspaper  under  yonr  envelope,  indi- 
cated to  me  that  I  was  not  forgotten  amidst  the  domestic  pleasures  and 
varieties  at  Ralhmines  Castle,  a  scene  unknown  to  me  locally,  to  which 
I  have  often  transferred  my  imagination  from  scenes  which  I  did  know  in 
times  now  so  far  gone  into  the  past,  but  very  often  recalled  in  pleasing 
but  pensive  memory.  The  times  and  seasons  I  can  well,  even  vividly, 
recall,  but  not  myself  as  I  then  was.  I  can  almost  as  little  carry  myself 
back  to  realize  my  then  state  of  feelings,  as  I  can  identify  you  as  yon 
now  are,  with  you  as  you  then  were.  For  myself,  I  say  with  a  sigh  of 
deep  regret,  "  If  all  the  change  effected  by  time  had  but  been  for  the 
better !"  But  the  evil  things  that  cleave  to,  or  rather  were  in  this  de- 
praved nature,  are  the  things  that  least  give  way  to  the  changing  oper** 

tions  of  time A  strange  feeling  arises  at  the  confronted  looks  of 

persons  mutually  and  distinctly  recollecting  what  those  looks  were  at  a 
distance  of  time  greater  than  the  average  duration  of  human  life,  when 
there  has  been  no  meeting  in  the  interval  to  graduate  as  it  were  the  ap- 
pearance and  perception  of  change.  What  a  thing  it  would  be  if  the 
souls  could  be  made  as  plainly  visible  as  the  visages,  in  a  ccmiparison 
between  their  early  and  their  actual  state.  For  myself,  while  acknow- 
ledging that  early  state  to  have  been  far,  very  fiBur  indeed  from  what  it 
ought  to  have  been,  I  have  to  acknowledge  also  that  it  would  require  ex- 
treme hardihood  to  make  or  allow  a  full,  plain  exhibition  of  the  present 
state,  as  in  comparison  to  the  view  of  a  judicial,  moral,  and  religious 
observer.  "  What !"  he  would  say,  "  this — only  this — after  an  interval 
of  forty  years  for  correction  and  improvement,  with  means,  advantages, 
and  monicions  innumerable,  and  convictions  and  even  good  resolutions 
endlessly  repeated  ?"  I  might  well  be  in  haste  to  close  up  the  miserable 
spectacle  against  farther  inspection,  confining  it  thenceforward  to  my 
own  conscious  reflection.  But  no ;  it  camwt  be  so  confined  ;  there  is  ano- 
ther Inspector  and  Judge  1  A  solemn  and  alarming  thought ;  when  I  con- 
sider what  might  and  should  have  been  effected  in  this  long  interval,  and 
the  miserable  account  of  what  has  been,  adverting  in  addition  to  what  I 
believe  and  know  to  have  been  accomplished  in  the  mind  and  the  Ufe  of 
some  of  my  better  and  wiser  fellow-mortals  and  co-evals.  I  should  bo 
sunk  in  the  profoundest  melancholy,  but  for  the  grand  sole  resource  of 
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the  divtee  merey  tm  set  forth  in  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  Mefifttor. 
I  often  think  what  a  state  of  feelings  mine  woald  be,  under  a  disbelief  of 
this  doctrine.  And  much  I  wonder  how  die  rejectors  of  the  doctrine, 
unless  they  have  a  lofty  opinion  of  their  oMrn  merits,  can  endnre  to  look 
forward  to  the  future  account,  in  appearing  before  the  supreme  and 
righteous  Judge.  I  never  recollect  our  fnend  Mrs.  O.  without  great  re^ 
gret  for  what  you  have  told  me  of  her  religious  faith,  in  which,  however, 
you  said,  I  think,  that  she  professes  to  feel  confident  and  complacent, 
even  in  the  face  of  that  perifect  Zow,  which  exacts  an  absolute  confor- 
mity, without  failure  or  defect,  as  the  condition  of  acceptance  for  those 
who  refuse  to  plead  the  atonement  made  by  "  the  Lamb  of  (rod  who  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world."     Let  us  be  thankful  for  not  having  been 

Bufl^red  to  be  misled  into  so  disastrous  an  order  of  religions  opinions 

....  For  Ireland  we  have  been  in  extreme  alarm  during  the  agita- 
tion of  Lord  Stanley's  detestable  bill,  the  threatened  success  of  which 
would  have  rekindled  all  the  inflammable  passions  of  your  island.  You 
have  had  Dan.,  I  see,  about  you  at  Rathmines,  lately.  He  is  the  man  I 
should  be  more  curious  to  see  and  hear  than  any  other  individual  in  the 
world  whom  I  have  not  seen.  There  is  not,  in  the  whole  world,  any 
other  person  who  has  so  much  moral  power,  in  virtue  solely  of  the  indi- 
viduafs  own  personal  qualities.  Our  reformers,  you  may  be  sure,  set  a 
very  high  value  on  his  agency  and  co-operation — to  a  certain  extent — but 
totally  disown  him  in  his  wild  project  of  '*  repeal ;"  really  cannot  under- 
stand how  he  can  imagine  the  practicability,  or  how  he  can  foresee  in  the 
actual  attempt  anything  less  fearful  than  a  civil  wn/.  .... 


CCXIIV.   TO  MRS.   STO.i,vf . 

Stapleton,  Dee,  7,  1S40 
My  deah  old  Friend, — You  can  retrace  almost  number- 
less circumstances,  occurrences,  points  of  time,  situations  at  home  add 
at  a  distance,  all  combining  to  tell  the  value  of  a  relationship,  which  it 
has  pleased  the  heavenly  Father  to  dissolve — ^to  dissolve  as  to  the  present 
world ;  but  leaving  a  delightful  anticipation  of  what  shall  be  recovered 
in  another. 

In  the  recollection  of  that  long  course  of  associated  life,  you  have  the 
consolation  of  reflecting  that  it  was  a  journey  in  the  right  direction  for  a 
better  world,  that  thus  it  had  not  solely  its  present  satfsfactions  in  each 
passing  stage,  but  had  its  value  with  respect  to  hereafter.  You  will 
think  with  gratitude  of  the  vast  difibrence  between  this  and  a  case  of 
separation,  in  which  the  survivor  has  the  melancholy  consideration  that 
the  now  terminated  course  of  united  life  had  nothing  in  it  tending  to  a 
happy  future;  nothing  to  excite  the  joyful  hope  of  a  delightful  meeting 
again ;  that  whatever  satisfactions  and  advantages  it  had,  they  all  be- 
longed exclusively  to  the  time  in  which  they  were  possessed,  were  all 
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eoBfined  to  the  inteiMt  of  the  present  world,  and  are  therefore  now  in  all 
BBDaea  gone  and  lost,  leaving  nothing  to  cany  the  desolate  mind  forward 
in  anticipation  of  a  blessed  sequel  elsewhere.  You  will  have  pleasure 
too,  in  considering  how  soon,  comparatively,  at  so  advanced  an  age,  you 
may  expect  that  the  future  you  are  looking  forward  to  will  become  pre- 
sent, and  restore  to  yon,  in  a  &r  higher  condition  of  excellence  and 
felicity,  what  yon  are  now  mourning  as  taken  away  from  you  for  a 
while 


CCXXT.    TO  THE  EDITOR. 

London,  July  17  and  20,  1S41. 

Mt  dear  Sir, — .  ....  I  do  most  truly  thank  you  for  your  kind  in- 
vitation, which,  supposing  the  case  exactly  your  own,  you  would  feel 
yourself  under  an  inhibition  to  avail  yourself  of.  Imagine  yourself  to 
have  been  more  weeks  than  you  could  reckon,  and  which  you  were  re- 
luctant to  try  tjo  reckon,  absent  from  your  habitat,  workshop,  and  domes- 
tic associates,  spending  a  long  succession  of  days  in  just  sidling  about  to 
sec  sights  for  much  of  the  time,  and  rambling  through  the  Isle  of  Wight 
the  rest  of  it,-^having  exceeded,  by  at  least  an  entire  month,  the  time 
you  had  intended  when  you  left  home — ^having  three  or  four  times  even 
told  the  people  there  tliat  you  were  on  the  point  of  returning;  having  not 
even  read  what  would  turn  to  sixpenny-worth  of  account— «nd  having  be- 
come weeks  since  desperately  ashamed  of  your  course  of  life— in  such  a 
predicament  you  would  be  forced  to  say,  <<  No,  much  as  I  should  like  to 
see  my  good  old  friends,  I  must  not  and  cannot  for  shame,  take  such  a 
new  license  for  dissipation ;  the  pleasure  of  the  interview  would  be  in- 
terfered with  by  the  consciousness  that  I  had  no  business  to  be  there." 

....  I  should  have  delayed  coming  hither  till  after  the  bustling 
season  but  for  the  unpleasant  cause  of  coming  at  all — my  anxiety  to  ob- 
tain professional  advice  for  some  morbid  symptom  on  my  only  remain- 
ing ear  (the  other  having  declined  its  office  many  years  since.)  My 
apprehension  of  more  than  the  possibility  of  wholly  losing  the  services  of 
the  one  that  has  remained  faithful  hitherto,  and  by  which  I  have  con- 
tinued to  get  i^n  tolerably  for  the  last  dozeii  years,  is  much  alleviated  by 
an  assurance  from  the  highest  professional  authority  that  there  is  not 
serious  cause  for  sach  apprehension. 

The  removal  of  your  brother  to  a  scene  and  a  condition  of  existence 
now  transcendantly  diilerent !  excited  a  pensive  emotion  in  those  of  us 
vho  had  seen  him  excited  and  animated  in  a  social  hour,  even  while 
confined  to  his  bed.  Bbt  another  feeling  mingled  and  even  predomi- 
nated— ^that  which  congratulated  him  in  thought  on  his  blessed  ex- 
change. In  attending  his  quiet  funeral  (just  such  a  aae  as  I  should 
wish  for  myself)  I  thought  of  the  di^rence  between  such  a  close  of 
life,  such  a  calm  affectionate  conveyance  of  the  remains  to  the  grave, 
and  such  a  sequel  elsewhere,  as  compared  with  the  death  and  pompous 
obsequies  of  some  wicked,  proud  monarch  or  conqueror.        OoooIp 
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....  It  is  odd  I  should  not,  till  now,  have  been  reminded  of  political 
matters.  Sad  state  of  things — ^to  result  at  no  distant  time,  according  to 
the  auguries  I  am  in  the  way  of  hearing,  in  great  and  perhaps  terrific 
national  calamity.  No  doubt  God  has  a  fearful  controversy  with  a  na- 
tion on  the  whole  so  irreligious  and  so  immoral ;  and  the  infliction  c*"  a 
bad  government  bears  strongly  the  marks  of  vengeance. 

....  Besides  the  variety  of  sights,  exhibitions,  &c.,  to  which  I  have 
paid  a  competent  attention,  I  have  necessarily  become  a  little  acquainted 
with  some  matters  and  things  not  unreservedly  let  out  through  the  gene- 
ral public  channels.  The  general  e^ct  of  such  information  is,  that  the 
state  of  society  is  bad — bad  beycKid  anything  that  even  a  cynical  judge 
of  human  nature  would  antecedently  surmise.  A  total  want  of  moral 
principle  in  the  vast  majority  of  figuring  persons  is  a  very  sad  phenome- 
non. This  is  proved  against  one  after  another  of  them,  even  of  some  that 
one  might  have  been  disposed  to  think  tolerably  well  of.  A  minor  ar- 
raignment is,  that  of  all  sorts  of  perversity,  folly,  and  absurdity,  of  opinion 
and  prejudice ;  and  religion !  there  might  be  no  such  thing  recognized 
as  in  existence,  except  as  an  object  of  jeering  reference,  as  embodied  in 
a  church  and  parsons.  When  I  say  "  jeering,"  I  speak  of  the  clever 
fellows  of  the  "  liberal "  party,  some  of  them  in  parliament,  others  the 
journalists,  the  literary  adventurers,  political  economists,  &c.  A  life 
spent  much  in  the  company  of  this  sort  of  people  would  be  very  inju- 
rious to  a  man's  personal  religion 

....  In  the  first  triumph  of  having  obtained  the  Reform  Bill,  what 
augur  would  not  have  been  scouted  as  an  idiot,  who  had  predicted  that 
ten  years  of  its  operation  would  end  in  such  an  election  as  this ! 

I  hope  I  shall  be  just  able,  after  such  an  interval,  to  recognize  the 
countenances  of  our  few  Bristol  friends  when  I  meet  them  again.  I  am 
Baying  "  few ;" — ^to  me  how  very  few,  after  the  removals  by  death,  and 
that  gradual  declining  out  of  society,  which  has  of  late  years  been  in- 
creasing my  insulation.  I  earnestly  wish  that  my  diminfshing  commu- 
nication witli  men  may  be  replaced  by  more  communication  with 
Heaven. 

Still,  and  again,  and  ever,  wishing  every  blessing  that  such  an  imper- 
fect state  as  this  mortal  sojourn  must  ever  be,  can  admit,  to  yourself  ani 
Mrs.  R.,  I  remain,  my  dear  sir, 

Mofit  truly  yours, 

J.   FOSTEB. 


CCXZYI.    TO  A  TOUNG  MINIStER. 

[In  answer  to  one  In  which  he  stated  his  iDqniries  and  difficnlties  on  the  scdiject  of  taa 
eternity  of  future  punishments.} 

September  24,  1841. 
Deab  Sir, — If  you  could  have  been  apprised  how  much  less  research 
I  have  made  into  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  your  letter  than 
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jpm  appear  to  have  done,  you  would  have  had  little  expectation  of  aasisi- 
ance  in  deciding  your  judgment.  I  have  perhaps  been  too  content  to  let 
an  opinion  (or  impression)  admitted  in  early  life  dispense  with  protracted 
inquiry  and  various  reading.  The  general,  not  very  iar  short  of  universal, 
judgment  of  divines  in  affirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment 
must  be  acknowledged  a  weighty  consideration.  It  is  a  very  fair  ques- 
tion, is  it  likely  that  so  many  thousands  of  able,  learned,  benevolent,  and 
pious  men  should  all  have  been  in  error  7  And  the  language  of  scri]^ 
ture  is  formidably  strong ;  so  strong  that  it  must  be  an  argument  of  ex- 
treme cogency  that  would  authorize  a  limited  interpretation. 

Nevertheless,  I  acknowledge  myself  710^  convinced  of  the  orthodox 
doctrine.  If  asked  why  not  ? — I  should  have  little  to  say  in  the  way  of 
criticism,  of  implications  found  or  sought  in  what  may  be  called  inci- 
dental expressions  of  scripture,  or  of  the  passages  dubiously  cited  in 
favor  of  final,  universal  restitution.  It  is  the  moral  argument,  as  it  may 
be  named,  that  presses  irresistibly  on  my  mind — that  which  comes  in 
the  stupendous  idea  of  eternity. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  teachers  and  believers  of  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine hardly  ever  make  an  earnest,  strenuous  effort  to  form  a  conception 
of  eternity ;  or  rather  a  conception  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  faint 
incipient,  approximation.  Because  it  is  confessedly  beyond  the  compass 
of  thought  it  is  suffered  to  go  without  an  attempt  at  thinking  of  it 
They  utter  the  term  in  the  easy  currency  of  language ;  have  a  vague 
and  transitory  idea  of  something  obscurely  vast,  and  do  not  labor  to 
place  and  detain  the  mind  in  intense  protracted  contemplation,  seeking 
all  expedients  for  expanding  and  aggravating  the  awful  import  of  such 
a  word.  Though  every  mode  of  illustration  is  feeble  and  impotent,  one 
would  surely  think  there  would  be  an  insuppressible  impulse  to  send 
forth  the  thoughts  to  the  utmost  possible  reach  into  the  immensity-— 
when  it  is  an  immensity  into  which  our  own  most  essential  interests  are 
infinitely  extended.  Truly  it  is  very  strange  that  even  religious  minds 
can  keep  so  quietly  aloof  from  the  amazing,  the  overwhehning  contempla- 
tion of  what  they  have  the  destiny  and  the  near  prospect  of  entering  upon. 

Expedients  of  illustration  of  what  eternity  is  not,  supply  the  best  at^ 
tainable  means  of  assisting  remotely  toward  a  glimmering  apprehension 
of  what  it  is.  All  that  is  within  human  capacity  is  to  imagine  the  vast- 
est measures  of  timet  and  to  look  to  the  termination  of  these  as  only 
touching  the  mere  commencement  of  eternity. 

For  example :  it  has  been  suggested*  to  imagine  the  number  of  parti- 
cles, atoms,  contained  in  this  globe,  and  suppose  them  one  by  one  anni- 
hilated, each  in  a  thousand  years,  till  all  were  gone ;  but  just  as  well 
say,  a  million,  or  a  million  of  miUions  of  years  or  ages,  it  is  all  the  same 
as  against  infinite  duration. 

Extend  the  thought  of  such  a  process  to  our  whole  mundane  system, 
and  finally  to  the  whole  material  universle  :  it  is  still  the  same.  Or,  ima- 

.   *  iB  the  Spectator  I  think.     (No.  575,  Monday,  Aug.  2,  1714.-»-Ed. 
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gine  a  Beries  of  numerical  figures,  in  cloee  oider,  extended  to  a  line  of 
Bach  a  length  that  it  would  encircle  the  glohe,  like  the  equator— or  that 
would  run  along  with  the  earth's  orbit  round  the  sun — or  with  the  out- 
ermost planet,  Uranus — or  that  it  would  draw  a  circle  of  which  the  ra- 
dius should  be  from  the  earth  or  sun  to  Sinus— or  that  should  encompass 
the  entire  material  universe,  which,  as  being  material,  cannot  be  infinite. 
The  most  stupendous  of  these  measure  of  time  would  have  an  end ;  and 
would,  when  completed,  be  still  nothing  to  eternity. 

Now  think  of  an  infliction  of  misery  protracted  through  such  a  period, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  being  only  commencing, — ^not  one  smallest  step  nearer 
a  conclusion : — the  case  just  the  same  if  that  sum  of  figures  were  multi- 
plied by  itself.  And  then  think  of  man — ^his  nature,  his  situation,  the 
circumstances  of  his  brief  sojourn  and  trial  on  earth.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  make  light  of  the  demerit  of  sin,  and  to  remonstrate  with  the  supreme 
Ju4ge  against  a  severe  chastisement,  of  whatever  moral  nature  we  may 
regard  the  infliction  to  be.  But  still,  what  is  man  ? — ^He  comes  into  the 
world  with  a  nature  &tally  corrupt,  and  powerfully  tending  to  actual  evil. 
He  comes  among  a  crowd  of  temptations  adapted  to  his  innate  evil  pro- 
pensities. He  grows  up  (incomparably  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
race)  in  great  ignorance ;  his  judgment  weak,  and  under  numberless 
beguilements  into  error ;  while  his  passions  and  appetites  are  strong ; 
his  conscience  unequally  matched  against  their  power ; — ^in  the  majority 
of  men,  but  feebly  and  rudely  constituted.  The  influence  of  whatever 
good  instructions  he  may  receive  is  counteracted  by  a  combination  of 
opposite  influences  almost  constantly  acting  on  him.  He  is  essentially 
and  inevitably  unapt  to  be  powerfully  acted  on  by  what  is  invisible  and 
future.  In  addition  to  all  which,  there  is  the  intervention  and  activity 
of  the  great  tempter  and  destroyer.  In  short,  his  condition  is  such  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  him,  but  from  a  direct,  special  operation  on  him  of 
what  we  denominate  grace.  Is  it  not  so  ?  are  we  not  convinced — is  it 
not  the  plain  doctrine  of  scripture — is  there  not  irresistible  evidence  from 
a  view  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  human  world, — that  ix)  man  can 
become  good,  in  the  Christian  sense,  can  become  fit  for  a  holy  and  happy 
place  hereafter,  but  by  this  operation  ab  extra  ?  But  this  is  arbitrary  and 
discriminative  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  Agent,  and  independent  of 
the  will  of  man.  And  how  awfully  evident  is  it,  that  this  indispensable 
operation  takes  place  only  on  a  comparatively  smaU  proportion  of  the 
collective  race ! 

Now  this  creature,  thus  constituted  and  circumstanced,  passes  a  few 
fleeting  years  on  earth,  a  short  sinful  course ;  in  which  he  does  often 
what,  notwithstanding  his  ignorance  and  ill-disciplined  judgment  and 
conscience,  he  knows  to  be  wrong,  and  neglects  what  he  knows  to  be 
his  duty ;  and  consequently,  for  a  greater  or  less  measure  of  guilt,  widely 
diflbrent  in  difierent  ofienders,  deserves  punishment.  But  endless  punish- 
mmt !  hopeless  misery,  through  a  duration  to  which  the  enormous  terms 
above  imagined,  will  be  absolutely  nothing !    I  aAknowledge  my  inability 
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<I  ««mM  sty  it  nmnaUfy)  to  adnit  this  belief,  together  witk  t  belief  Ib 
the  divine  goodnese-^e  bdief  that  *"  God  ie  love,*'  that  hie  tender  mer- 
ciee  are  over  all  hie  worlu.  Goodness,  benevolence,  charity,  as  ascribed 
in  eapieme  perfection  to  him,  cannot  mean  aquality  foreign  to  all  homaa 
eonceptione  of  goodness ;  it  most  be  something  analogous  in  principle  to 
what  himself  has  defined  and  required  as  goodness  in  his  moial  creep 
tmes^  that,  in  adoring  the  divine  goodness,  we  may  not  be  worriiipping 
an  '<  unknown  God."  Bnt  if  so,  how  woold  all  onr  ideas  be  confonnded, 
wlule  contempiating  him  bringing,  of  his  own  sovereign  will,  a  race  of 
creatnies  into  existence,  in  such  a  condition  that  they  certainly  will  and 
mnst,^ — mu$t,  by  their  nature  and  circumstances,  go  wrong,  and  be  mise- 
rable unless  prevented  by  especial  grace, — ^which  is  the  privilege  of 
only  a  small  {noportion  of  them,  and  at  the  same  time  affixing  on  their 
delinquency  a  doom  of  which  it  is  infinitely  beyond  the  highest  arch* 
angel's  faculty  to  apprehend  a  thousandth  part  of  the  horror. 

It  must  be  in  deep  humility  that  we  venture  to  apply  to  the  measures 
of  the  divine  government,  the  rules  indispensable  to  the  equity  of  human 
administration.  Yet  we  may  advert  to  the  principle  in  human  legisbp 
tion,  that  the  man  tempted  to  crime  should,  as  &r  as  is  possible  without 
actual  experience,  be  apprised  of  the  nature  and  meaaure  of  the  penal 
consequence.  It  should  be  something  the  main  force  of  which  can  be 
]daced  in  intelligible  oppotkim^  so  to  speak,  to  the  temptation.  If  it  be 
something  totally  out  of  the  scope  of  his  faculties  to  apprehend,  to  re* 
alize  to  his  mind,  that  threatened  domething  is  unknown,  has  not  ita 
appropriate  fitness  to  deter  him.  There  is,  or  may  be,  in  it  what  would 
be  of  mighty  foroe  to  det^  him  if  he  could  have  a  competent  notion  of  it; 
but  his  neeessary  ignorance  precludes  from  him  that  salutary  force.  Is 
be  not  thus  ti^ien  at  a  fearful  disadvaatege  ?  As  a  motive  to  deter  him 
the  threatened  penally  can  only  be  in  the  proportion  to  his  (in  the  preaent 
case)  nuTow  Saeuky  of  apprehending  it ;  but  as  an  evil  to  be  su^red  it 
surpasses  in  magnitude  every  intellect  but  the  Omniscient.  Might  we 
not  inu4pne  the  reflection  of  one  of  the  condemned  delinquents  suffering 
cm,  and  still  ifiterminably  on,  through  a  thousand  or  a  million  of  ages, 
to  be  expressed  in  some  such  manner  as  this : — Oh !  if  it  had  been 
possible  for  me  to  conceive  but  the  most  diminutive  part  of  the  weight 
and  horror  of  this  doom,  every  temptatiim  to  sin  would  have  been  enough 
to  strike  me  dead  with  terror ;  I  should  have  shrunk  from  it  with  the 
most  violent  recoil. 

A  common  argument  has  been  that  sin  is  an  infinite  evil^  that  is,  of 
infinite  demerit,  as  an  offence  against  an  infinite  Being ;  and  that  since 
a  finite  creature  cannot  sufler  infinitely  tn  measure,  he  must  in  duration. 
But  surely,  in  all  reason,  the  limited  and  in  the  present  instance  diminu- 
ftitf  nature  of  the  crtmkuA  must  be  an  essential  part  of  the  case  for  jud^ 
ment  Every  act  must,  for  one  of  its  proportions,  be  measured  by  the 
nature  and  ccmdition  of  the  agent.  And  it  would  seem  that  one  princi- 
ple in  tbat  role  of  pioportioo  should  be,  that  the  offending  agent  should 
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be  csptble  of  being  awve  of  the  magnitude  (the  omiNiitf,  if  we  mig^ 

use  such  a  word)  of  the  offence  he  commits,  by  being  capable  of  8oni«>- 
thing  like  an  adequate  conception  of  the  being  against  whom  it  is  com- 
mitted. A  perverse  child  committing  an  offence  against  a  great  monarch, 
of  whose  dignity  it  had  somcy  but  a  vastly  inadequate,  apprehension, 
would  not  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  an  (^Sender  of  high  en- 
dowments and  responsibiUty,  and  fully  aware  of  the  dignity  of  the  per- 
sonage o&nded.  The  one  would  justly  be  sharply  chastised ;  the  other 
might  as  justly  be  condemned  to  death.  In  the  present  case,  the  offender 
does  or  may  know  that  the  Being  ofl^oded  against  is  of  awful  majesty ; 
and  therefore  the  offence  is  one  of  great  aggravation,  and  he  will  justly 
be  punished  with  great  severity ;  but,  by  his  extremely  contracted  and 
feeble  faculties,  as  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  strictly  rational  and  ac- 
countable creatures  in  the  whole  creation,  he  is  infinitely  incapable  of 
any  adequate  conception  of  the  greatness  of  the  Being  o&nded  against. 
He  is,  then,  according  to  the  argument,  obnoxioua  to  a  punishment  not 
in  any  proportion  to  his  own  nature,  but  alone  to  that  infinity  of  the  su- 
preme nature,  which  is  to  him  infinitely  unconceivable  and  unknown. 

If  an  evil  act  of  a  human  being  may  be  of  infinite  demerit,  why  may 
not  a  good  one  be  of  infinite  excellence  or  merit  as  having  also  a  refer- 
ence to  the  infinite  Being  1  Is  it  not  plain  that  every  act  of  a  finite 
nature  must  have,  in  all  senses,  the  finite  quality  of  that  nature--<MUinot, 
therefore,  be  of  infinite  demerit  ? 

Can  we— I  would  say  with  reverence-— can  we  realize  it  as  possible 
that  a  lost  soul,  after  countless  millions  of  ages,  and  in  prospect  of  aa 
interminable  succession  of  such  enormous  periods,  can  be  made  to  have 
the  conviction,  absolute  and  perfect,  that  all  this  is  a  just,  an  equitable 
infliction,  and  from  a  Power  as  good  as  he  is  just,  for  a  few  short  sinful 
years  on  earth — ^years  and  sins  presumed  to  be  retained  most  vividly  in 
memory,  and  everlastingly  growing  clearer,  vaster,  and  more  terrible  to 
retrospective  view  in  their  magnitude  of  infinite  evil— every  stupendous 
period  of  duration,  by  which  they  have  actually  been  left  at  a  distance, 
seeming  to  bring  them,  in  contrariety  to  all  laws  of  memory,  nearer  and 
ever  nearer  to  view,  by  the  continually  aggravated  experience  of  their 
consequences  7 

Yes,  those  twenty,  forty,  seventy  years,  growing  up  to  infinity  of 
horror  in  the  review,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  which  the  condenmed 
spirit  recedes  from  them ; — all  eternity  not  sufficing  to  reveal  fully  what 
those  years  contained ! — millions  of  ages  for  each  single  evil  thought 
or  won! ! 

But  it  is  usually  alleged  that  there  will  be  an  endless  continuance  of 
sinning,  with  probably  an  endless  aggravation,  and  therefore  the  punish- 
ment must  be  endless.  Is  not  this  like  an  admission  of  disproportion 
between  the  punishment  and  the  original  cause  of  its  infliction  ? — ^Bnt 
suppose  the  case  to  be  so, — that  is  to  say,  that  the  punishment  is  not 
a  retribution  simply  for  the  guilt  of  the  mmnentary  existence  on  earth. 
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kit  a  continued  ptmishment  of  the  continued,  ever-aggravated  guilt  in 
tbe  eternal  state ;  the  allegation  Jb  of  no  avail  in  vindication  of  the 
doctrine;  becaose  the  first  consignment  to  the  dreadful  state  necessi- 
ia*£s  a  contimiance  of  the  criminality;  the  doctrine  teaching  that  it  is  of 
the  essence,  and  is  an  awful  aggravation,  of  the  original  consignment, 
thzx  it  dooms  the  condemned  to  maintain  the  criminal  spirit  unchanged 
for  ever.  The  doom  to  sin  as  well  as  to  suffer,  and  according  to  the 
argoaK^i;^  to  sin  in  order  to  suffer,  is  inflicted  as  the  punishment  of  the 
sin  committed  in  the  mortal  state.  Virtually,  therefore,  the  eternal 
panisbment  is  the  punishment  of  the  sins  of  time. 

Upd<?r  the  light  (or  the  darkness)  of  this  doctrine,  how  inconceivably 
mysterious  and  awful  is  the  aspect  of  the  whole  economy  of  this  human 
world !  The  immensely  greater  number  of  the  race  hitherto,  through 
all  agefl  and  re^ons,  passing  a  sb3rt  life  under  no  illuminating,  trans- 
forming influence  of  their  Creator ;  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  them 
perhaps  having  never  even  received  any  authenticated  message  from 
heaven ;  passing  off  the  world  in  a  state  unfit  for  a  spiritual,  heavenly, 
and  happy  kingdom  elsewhere ;  and  all  destined  to  everlasting  misery. 
The  thoughtful  spirit  has  a  question  silently  suggested  to  it  of  far  more 
emphatic  import  than  that  of  him  who  exclaimed,  "  Hast  thou  made  all 
men  in  vain  ?" 

Even  the  dispensation  of  redemption  by  the  Mediator,  the  only  light 
that  shines  through  this  dark  economy, — ^how  profoundly  mysterious  in 
its  slow  progress,  as  yet,  in  its  uncorrupted  purity,  and  saving  efficacy. 
What  proportion  of  the  earth's  inhabitants  are,  at  this  hour,  the  subjects 
of  its  vital  agency  ?  It  was  not  the  divine  volition  that  the  success 
should  be  greater, — that  a  greater  number  should  be  saved  by  it,— or 
most  certainly,  most  necessarily,  its  efficacy  would  have  been  greater. 
But  in  thus  withholding  frqjn  so  large  a  proportion  of  mankind  even  the 
knowledge,  and  from  so  vast  a  majority  in  the  nominally  Christian  na^ 
tions  the  divine  application,  indispensable  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  could  it  be  that  the  divine  purpose  was  to  consign  so  many 
of  his  creatures,  existing  under  such  fearful  circumstancesj  to  the  doom 
of  eternal  misery  ?  Does  the  belief  consist  with  any  conception  we  can 
form  of  infinite  goodness  combined  with  infinite  power  ? 

But,  after  all  this,  we  have  to  meet  the  grave  question.  What  say  the 
Scriptures  ?  There  is  a  force  in  their  expressions  at  which  we  well  may 
tremble.  On  no  allowable  interpretation  do  they  signify  less  than  a 
very  protracted  duration  and  formidable  severity.  Hut  I  hope  it  is  not 
presumptuous  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact,  that  the  terms  everlasting, 
eternal,  for  ever,  original  or  translated,  are  often  employed  in  the  Bible, 
as  well  as  other  writings,  under  great  and  various  limitations  of  import ; 
and  are  thus  withdrawn  from  the  predicament  of  necessarily  and  abso- 
lutely  meaning  a  strictly  endless  duration.  The  limitation  is  often,  in- 
deed, plainly  marked  by  the  nature  of  the  subject.  In  other  instances 
the  words  are  used  with  a  figurative  indefiniteness,  whicikleaves.  the " 
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Bmitatioii  to  be  made  by  some  genenl  role  of  leaaon  and  fn^ocdon. 
They  are  designed  to  magnify,  to  aggravate,  rather  thaa  to  d^Sae.  My 
leaonrce  in  the  present  case,  then,  is  simply  thi»--4hat  since  the  tenne 
do  net  necessarily  and  absolutely  signify  an  interminable  doiati<m« — and 
since  there  is  in  the  present  instance  to  be  pleaded,  for  admitting  a  limited 
interpretation,  a  reason  in  the  moral  estimate  of  things,  of  stnpendoua, 
of  infinite  urgency,  involving  our  conceptions  of  the  divine  goodiniss  and 
equity,  and  leaving  those  ccmceptions  overwhelmed  in  darlaiew  and 
horror  if  it  be  rejected,  I  therefore  conclude  thaX  a  Umited  inter).relatioa 
is  authorized.  Perhaps  there  is  some  pertinence  in  a  suggestion  which 
I  recollect  to  have  seen  in  some  old  and  nearly  unknown  book  iB  favor 
of  universal  restitution ; — that  the  great  difference  of  degrees  of  futore 
punishment,  so  plainly  stated  in  Scripture,  affords  an  argument  against 
its  perpetuity;  since,  if  the  demerit  be  infinite,  there  can  be  no  place  te 
a  scale  of  degrees,  apportioning  a  minor  infliction  to  some  oflSenders ;—  • 
every  one  should  be  punished  up  to  the  utmost  that  his  nature  can  sus- 
tain ;  and  the  same  reason  of  equity  there  may  be  lor  a  hmited  measure, 
there  may  consistently  be  for  a  limited  duratioa.  The  assignment  of  an 
unlimited  duration  would  seem  an  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  the 
discriminating  rule  observed  in  the  adjustment  of  degrees. 

If  it  be  asked,  haw  could  thoMioctrine  have  been  more  plainly  and  poei* 
tively  asserted  than  it  is  in  the  Scripture  language  7  In  answer,  I  ask, 
how  do  toe  construct  our  words  and  sentences  to  express  it  in  an  abso- 
lute manner,  so  as  to  leave  no  possibility  of  understanding  the  language 
in  a  different,  equivocal,  or  questionable  sense  7  And  may  we  not  think 
that  if  so  transcendently  dreadful  a  doctrine  had  been  meant  to  be 
stamped  as  in  burning  characters  on  our  faith,  there  would  have  been 
such  forms  of  proposition,  of  circumlocution  if  necessary,  as  would  have 
rendered  all  doubt  or  question  a  mere  palpable  absurdity  ? 

Some  intelligent  and  devout  inquirers,  unable  to  admit  the  terrific  doc- 
trine, and  yet  pressed  by  the  strength  of  the  scripture  kmguagej  have 
had  recourse  to  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  threatened  destruction,  the 
eternal  death,  as  signifying  annikilaiion  of  existence^  after  a  more  or  less 
protracted  penal  infliction.  Even  this  would  be  a  prodigious  relief:  but 
;t  is  an  admission  that  the  terms  in  question  do  mean  something  final,  in 
an  absolute  sense.  I  have  not  directed  much  thought  to  this  point ;  the 
grand  object  of  interest  being  a  negation  of  the  perpetuity  of  misery.  1 
have  not  been  anxious  for  any  satisfaction  beyond  that ;  though  certainly 
one  would  wish  to  indulge  the  hope,  founded  on  the  divine  attribute  of 
infinite  benevolence,  that  there  wdll  be  a  period  somewhere  in  the  endless 
futurity,  when  all  God's  sinning  creatures  will  be  restored  by  him  to  rec- 
titude and  happiness. 

It  often  surprises  me  tliat  the  fearful  doctrine  sits,  if  I  may  so  expreM 
it,  BO  easy  on  the  minds  of  the  religious  and  benevolent  believers  of  it 
Surrounded  immediately  by  the  multitudes  of  fellow-mortals,  and  looking 
abroad  on  the  present,  and  back  on  the  past  state  of  the  race,  and  regaid 
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ing  them,  as  to  the  immense  majority,  as  subjects  of  so  direful  dcstina^ 
tiou,  kow  can  they  have  any  calm  enjoyment  of  life,  how  can  they  be 
cerdially  cheerful,  how  can  they  escape  the  incessant  haunting  of  dismal 
ideas,  darkening  the  econcttny  in  which  their  lot  is  cast  ?  I  remember 
8%ge8ting  to  one  of  them  such  an  image  as  this : — suppose  the  case 
that  so  many  of  the  great  surrounding  population  as  he  could  not,  even 
m  a  judgment  of  charity,  believe  to  be  Christians,  that  is,  to  be  in  a  safe 
gtete  for  hereafter, — suppose  the  case  to  be  that  he  knew  so  many  were 
all  doomed  to  su^r,  by  penal  infliction,  a  death  by  torture,  in  tlie  mont 
prtitracted  agony,  with  what  feelings  would  he  look  on  the  populous 
city,  the  swarming  country,  or  even  a  crowded,  mixed  congregation  ? 
But  what  an  infinitesimal  trifle  that  would  be  in  comparison  with  what 
he  does  t)elieve  in  looking  on  these  multitudes.  How,  then,  can  they 
bear  the  sight  of  the  living  world  around  them  ? 

As  to  religious  teachers ;  if  the  tremendous  doctrine  be  true,  surely  it 
ought  Hi  be  almost  continually  proclaimed  as  with  the  blast  of  a  trumpet, 
inculcated  s^nd  reiterated,  with  ardent  passion,  in  every  possible  form  of 
terrible  illustmiion ;  no  remission  of  tiie  alarm  to  thoughtless  spirits. 
What !  believe  them  in  such  unconceivably  dreadful  peril,  and  not  mul- 
tipJ/  and  aggiavate  the  terrors  to  frighten  them  out  of  their  stupor ; 
d&^ring  still,  tliat  all  the  horrifying  repfesentations  in  the  power  of 
thought  anl  language  to  make,  are  immeasumbly  below  the  real  urgency 
of  the  subjeet;  and  almost  wishing  that  some  appalling  phenomenon  of 
sight  or  sound  might  break  in  to  make  the  impression  that  no  words  can 
make.  If  we  saw  a  fellow-mortal  stepping  heedlessly  or  daringly  on  the 
utmost  verge  of  some  dreadful  precipice  or  gulf,  a  humane  spectator 
would  raise  and  amlinve  a  shout,  a  scream,  to  prevent  him.  How  then 
can  it  comport  with  the  duty  of  preachers  to  satisfy  themselves  with 
brief,  (m:  isional  references  to  this  awful  topic,  when  the  most  prolonged 
thucJ- rirg  alarm  is  but  as  the  note  of  an  infant,  a  bird,  or  an  insect,  in 
propc.^'oa  to  the  horrible  urgency  of  the  case  ? 

Th.^:re  has  been,  in  some  quarters,  what  appears  to  me  a  miserably 
fallacioufl  way  of  talking,  which^  aflects  to  dissuade  from  dwelling  on 
such  terrifying  representations.  They  have  said.  These  terrors  tend, 
only  to  harden  the  mind ;  approach  the  thoughtless  beings  rather,  and 
almost  exclusively,  with  the  milder  suasives,  the  gentle  language  of 
love.  I  cannot,  of  course,  mean  to  say,  that  this  also  is  not  to  be  one  oF 
the  expedients  and  of  frequent  application.  But  I  do  say,  that  to  make 
this  the  main  resource  is  not  in  consistency  with  the  spirit  of  the  bible, 
in  which  the  larger  proportion  of  what  is  said  of  sinners  and  addressed 
to  them,  is  piainiy  in  a  tone  of  menace  and  alarm.  Strange  if  it  had 
been  otherwise,  when  a  righteous  Governor  was  speaking  to  a  depraved, 
rebellious  race.  Also  it  is  matter  of  fact  and  experience,  that  it  is  very 
far  oflener  by  impressions  on  fear  that  men  are  actually  awakened  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  Let  any  one  recall  what  he  has  known  of 
such  awakenings.    Dr.  Watts,  all  mild  and  amiable  as  he  was,  and  dd^ 
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lighted  to  dweH  on  the  congenial  tapic»,  says  deliberately,  liiat  of  all  tbe 
persons  to  whom  his  ministry  had  been  efficacious,  only  one  had  received 
the  first  efl^tual  impressions  from  the  gentle  and  attractiye  aspects  of 
religion ;  all  the  rest  from  the  awful  and  alarming  ones — the  a^^ais  to 
fear.  And  this  is  all  but  universally  the  manner  of  the  divine  process 
of  conversion. 

A  number  (not  large,  but  of  great  piety  and  intelligence)  of  ministera 
within  my  acquaintance,  several  now  dead,  have  been  disbelievers  of  the 
doctrine  in  question ;  at  the  same  time  not  feeling  themselves  impera^ 
tively  called  upon  to  make  a  puUic  disavowal ;  content  with  employing 
in  tlieir  ministrations  strong  general  terms  in  denouncing  the  doom  of 
impenitent  sinners.  For  one  thing,  a  consideration  of  the  unreationable 
imputations  and  unmeasured  suspicions  apt  to  be  cast  on  any  publicly 
declared  partial  defection  from  rigid  orthodoxy,  has  made  them  think 
they  should  better  consult  their  usefukiess  by  not  giving  a  prominence 
to  this  dissentient  point ;  while  yet  they  make  no  concealipent  of  it  in 
private  communications,  and  in  answer  to  serious  inquirif.t .  When,  be- 
sides, they  have  considered  how  strangely  defective  and  ieekAe  is  the  effi- 
cacy, to  alarm  and  deter  careless,  irreligious  minds,  of  the  terrible  doo 
trine  itself  notionally  admitted  by  them,  they  have  though!  themjaelves 
the  less  required  to  propound  one  that  so  greatly  qualifier*  the  blackness 
of  the  prospect.  They  could  not  be  unaware  of  the  grievous  truth  <^ 
what  is  so  strongly  insisted  on  as  an  argument  by  the  defendera  of  the 
tenet, — that  thoughtless  and  wicked  men  would  be  sure  to  seize  on  the 
mitigated  doctrine  to  encourage  themselves  in  their  impenitence.  But 
this  is  only  the  same  perverse  and  fatal  use  that  they  make  of  the  doc- 
trine of  grace  and  mercy  through  Jesus  Christ.  If  they  toiU  so  abuse 
the  truth  we  cannot  help  it. — ^But  methinks  even  this  £ict  tells  against 
the  doctrine  in  question.  If  the  very  nature  of  man,  as  created,  o\iery 
individual,  by  the  sovereign  Power,  be  in  such  desperate  disorder,  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  conversion  and  salvation  except  in  tht*  iostanres 
where  that  Power  interposes  with  a  special  and  redeeming  eHicAcy,  ijyw 
can  we  conceive  that  the  main  proportion  of  the  race  thus  morally  in^potent 
(that  is,  really  and  absolutely  impotent)  will  be  eternally  punished  for  the 
inevitable  result  of  this  moral  impotence  7    But  this  I  have  said  before. 

With  all  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  studies  and  ministratifia8» 
I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

J.  F. 


CCXXV'I.    TO   THE   EEV.   EOBEET  AINSLIE. 

[Ou  Socialist  publlcatioas.1 

Stapleton,  September  16,  1839 
Dbae  Sib,— I  am  truly  obliged  for  the  packet  from  you,  forwarded  to  me 
by  Mr.  Wills;  though  I  confess  that  no  envelope, of  paper  or  any  othef 
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flttbstance,  ever  brought  me  anything  bo  repolaively  nau8eoiia^-«  pcrfiMi 

moral  assafoBtida. 

As  to  the  object  for  which  it  is  sent  to  me  ;'*'  I  did  endeavor  to  make 
my.  answer  unequivocal  when  you  favored  me  with  a  short  visit  here. 
To  answer  a  polite  and  estimable  man,  intent  purely  on  a  benevdent 
purpose,  with  the  blunt,  curt,  impatient,  '*  No,  I  will  not,"— ^  say  no 
mijre,"  is  very  ungracious  to  the  feeling  of  both  parties.  I  had  to 
plead  off  in  such  shifts  of  language  as  intended  this  meaning,  without 
rudely  saying  it. 

A  man  necessarily  best  knows  what  his  situation  is,  and  what  are  his 
aptitudes  and  abilities  (rather  I  should  say,  in  this  case,  indbiliiies)  for 
any  given  task. 

For  one  thing,  as  to  time.  Your  letter  says  "  a  few  days."  Now  I 
have  the  mortification  to  confess  to  you,  tliat  to  compose  a  short  essay 
on  the  subject  named  would  take  me  mcmthsy  literally  and  certainly 
months,  and  not  the  lowest,  or  nearly  the  lowest,  number  in  this  ploral 
term.  With  a  mind  of  slower  operation  tlian  any  I  ever  knew  that  cauid 
operate  at  all,  and  with  eyes  that  painfully  recoil  from  much  reading, 
and  a  memory  that  hardly  retains  anything  that  I  do  read,  I  should  have 
(for  the  purpose  of  making  a  tract  of  say  twenty  pages)  to  go  about 
reading,  comparing,  selecting,  digesting,  and  trying  to  condense — ^with 
such  an  amount  of  still  unsatisfactory  labor  as  no  one  can  imagine  for 
me.  There  would  be  no  idle  pride  or  vanity  of  doing  the  thing  well ; 
but  without  such  a  hard  and  slow  labor  I  should  have  no  feeling  that  it 
tDos  done  well.  And  for  the  labor  of  composition  I  have,  and  I  may 
say  always  have  had,  a  very  great  repugnance— often  an  eictreme  and 
almost  invincible  repugnance :  whether  this  be  a  fault,  I  know  not;  but 
it  is  an  obstacle,  and  in  part  a  disability. 

As  another  thing — ^for  any  small  matter  that  I  may  think  I  can  perform 
in  the  writing  way,  I  am  at  present  under  a  positive  obligation,  to  which 
I  am  so  ill  responding  that  I  am  mortified  and  ashamed. 

It  strikes  me  that  it  must  be  a  great  advantage  tor  addressing  the 
classes  in  question,  on  any  of  the  proposed  topics,  that  the  writer  should 
be  one  of  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  a  direct  or  very  near  ao 
quain^ce  with  the  parties  to  be  dealt  with,  in  order  to  be  aware  of  the 
particvlar  ways  in  which  their  minds  are  perverted,  of  their  sort  of  no- 
tions, feelings  and  talk,  the  tempers  they  manifest,  the  modes  of  evasion, 
the  signs  they  give  of  sincerity  (in  the  coarse  sense  of  the  word)  or 
of  insincerity.  The  general  argument  may  thus  have  many  special  adap- 
tations, according  to  characters  and  circumstances.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  can  be  much  better  done  by  an  observant  person  who  is  in  the  close' 
nei^borhood  of  the  parties,  so  as  to  have  something  approaching  to  an 
immediate  knowledge  of  their  current  sayings  and  doings — as  Mr.  Giles 

*  Mr.  Foster  had  been  requested  to  write  a  tract  on  "  The  Existence  of 
God,"  for  ttie  London  City  Mission. 
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hu  been  in  the  north,  and  as  some  of  your  intelligent  friends  probably 
are  in  London. 

The  gross  stupidity,  together  with  the  desperate,  reckless  impiety, 
manifestad  in  some  of  the  pieces  they  are  circulating,  seem  to  preclude 
all  hope  of  doing  them  any  good.  The  thing  seems  like  a  moral  epi* 
demie,  breathed  from  hell,  destined  to  be  permitted  for  A  time  to  sweep  a 
portion  of  the  people  to  destructicSn,  in  defiance  of  all  remedial  interfer- 
ence. They  are  a  doomed  race,  and  their  destiny  will  be  accomplished. 
Still  it  is  right  that  means  should  be  tried,  if  it  were  merely  that  good 
men  shonld  evince  their  own  fidelity  to  the  good  cause,  fulfilling  a  duty 
which  is  such  independently  of  any  calculation  of  results. 

Unless  I  had  been  in  a  condition  to  render  the  small  requested  con- 
tribution of  aid,  it  will  seem  a  cheap  and  thankless  kind  of  benevolence 
for  me  to  say  that  I  greatly  applaud  and  admire  the  system  of  operations 
in  which  you  are  so  meritoriously  concerned.  It  is,  however,  a  true 
though  valueless  tribute.    I  am,  dear  sir, 

Yours,  very  respectfuUy, 

J.  Foster. 


CCXXVIII.    TO   J.    COTTLE,   ESQ. 

Stapleton,  Tuesday ,  January^  1842. 

Mt  dsar  Sir, — ^I  am  not  pleased  with  myself  for  not  having,  long 
•ince,  sent  a  Hne  of  grateful  acknowledgment  to  you  and  Mrs.  Hai«,  for 
cfUd  kind  favor  following  another.  I  am  afraid  an  extra  lazy  habit  will 
have  been  superinduced  by  several  weeks  of  lying  nearly  all  the  time 
in  bed.  If  I  had  had  any  urgent  business  or  vocation  I  shouM  not  have 
been  allowed  to  delay  till  within  a  few  days  back  the  practice  of  rising 
soon  after  breakfast.  In  making  any  trial  of  myself,  in  any  way  of  exer- 
tion, I  suppose  the  proof  of  my  not  having  risen  yet  to  the  accustomed 
level  would  be  a  fiulure  of  strength.    Otherwise  I  feel  nearly  what  we 

deaominate  wdL All  about  me  have  been  most  assiduously  kind ; 

and  I.,  friend's  daughter,  who  has  been  with  us  all  the  while,  and  can 
read  on  interminably  without  physical  injury  or  uneasiness  (which  my 
girls  cannot),  has  read  through  I  know  not  how  many  volumes  to  sae. 

In  relaming  toward  the  accustomed  mode  of  life,  the  question  will  be 
how  socm  to  leave  the  confinement  to  one  warm  room  for  the  other  parts 
of  the  house, — and  the  open  air  without  the  house.  The  winter  is  an 
untoward  season  for  such  experiment — the  latter  experiment  But  while 
I  am  writing  **  winter,"  a  warm  splendid  sunshine  is  falling  over  my 
table  and  room,  giving  a  pleasing  intimation  of  spring  not  very  far  off. 

How  many  returning  springs  you  and  I  have  seen,  how  few  more,  at 
the  very  utmost,  shall  we  stay  to  see  !  There  is  a  land  where,  in  a 
much  higher  sense,  "everlasting  spring  abides,  and  never-witheiing 
fiowers.''  May  almighty  grace  work  and  refine  our  souls  to  a  fitness  for 
that  happy  region  of  our  Father  and  our  Redeemer's  kingdom. 
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This  time  of  confinement  has  been  to  me  one  of  very  serious  exercise 
of  mind.  A  deep  sense  of  guilt  has  attended  the  review  of  life, — a  life 
so  very,  very  imperfectly  devoted  to  our  great  Master's  service.  So 
murh  lukewarmness,  so  little  zealous  service,  so  much  indolent  self-in- 
dulgence. I  have  profoundly  felt  how  sad  and  hopeless  a  condition  bat 
for  that  blessed  and  all-sufficient  resource,  the  atonement,  accompHshed 
by  Him  who  o^red  himself  without  spot  to  €k)d.-~I  cannot  comprehend 
the  fortitude  witii  which,  under  a  rejection  of  this  our  only  hope,  a  con- 
scious sinner  can  dare  to  look  forward  to  hereafter.  I  have  been  highly 
gratified  to  hear  favorable  accounts  of  your  health,  as  being  in  some 
respects,  especially  your  eyes,  better  than  in  past  years.  How  little,  at 
some  seasons,  did  you  anticipate  staying  so  long  in  this  world.  Wise  is 
the  Sovereign  appointment,  for  those  who  stay,  and — ^for  those  who  go. 

My  thoughts  are  often  pensively  turning  on  the  enumeration  of  those 
T  may  call  my  co-evals,  and  many  of  them  of  long  acquaintance,  who 
have  been  called  away  within  a  very  few  years.  An  old  and  much 
valued  friend  at  Worcester,  from  whose  funeral  I  returned  little  more 
than  in  time  to  attend  that  of  our  estimable  Mr.  Hare.  Since  then,  your 
excellent  sister, — Mr.  Coles  of  Bonrton,  known  and  esteemed  almost 
forty  years, — Mr.  Addington, — lately  in  Scotland,  the  worthy  Mr.  Dove, 
— and  now,  last  of  all,  and  so  unexpectedly,  Mr.  Roberts 


CCXXIZ.   TO  THE   RSY.   T«   GBINFI£LD,   M.A. 

Stapleton,  F\i^ruary  IW  184a. 

My  dear  SiR^ — I  have  cause  to  be  highly  gratified  by  the  iiriemDy 
manoeuvre  devised  to  put  me  in  possession  of  the  view  of  Snowdon.  It  is 
less  faded  than  your  description  had  led  me  to  surmise.  There  appeara 
to  be  no  obliteration  of  even  the  finest  lines,  not  even  those  slight  ones, 
denominated  interlines,  traced  between  the  stronger  cuts  of  the  graver. 
....  I  add  this  print  with  great  pleasure,  both  for  its  own  and  the 
friendly  giver's  sake,  to  my  accumulation  of  WooUeifs,  numbering  to 
about  fifty,  and  including  very  nearly  all  his  engravings.  I  need  not  say  that 
this  has  been  the  consequence  of  mousing  for  them  during  a  good  many 
years, — ^watching  and  catching  the  occurrence  of  any  of  them,  within 
my  very  narrow  local  sphere  of  such  opportunities.  The  superlative 
excellence  of  WooUetCs  workmanship  seemed  to  warrant  this  sort  of 
avarice. 

But  for  this,  and  the  other  large  accumulations,  how  many  times  I 
have  called  myself  a  fool ! — ^money  expended,  to  an  excess  bejrond  all 
sober  prudence  in  a  person  of  my  limited  means—liability  to  damage, 

from  careless  handling,  mildew,  &c.,  &c I  thank  you  for  this 

well-engraved  portrait  of  Wilson.  I  have  not  seen  it  before.  I  have  a 
good  portrait  of  WooUett,  to  place  it  beside.  Never  were  two  artists 
more  fortunate  in  each  other.  .... 
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CCXZX.    TO   JOHN  PUSSER,   ESQ. 

Stapleton,  Feb.  22..  1842. 
....  When  it  is  considered  that  the  object  (in  theory)  of  govermnent 
Is  the  prevention  and  castigation  of  iniquity,  it  is  striking  and  melan- 
choly to  see  how  much  of  that  very  iniquity  may  go  into  the  maimer  of 
constitating  and  administering  that  same  government  For  example,  the 
recent  Dublin  election.  There  cannot  be  one  right-thinking,  virtuous 
man  in  England  whose  blood  has  not  almost  boiled  at  the  account  of  the 
complicated  villainies  of  that  business But  that  we  have  a  par- 
liament, for  a  very  large  part  of  it,  got  together  very  much  by  the  same 
Mnt  of  means,  one  should  be  confident  that  so  vile  a  job  will  be 


....  In  my  retired  life  here  I  see  extremely  few  persons  who  are 
under  the  full  excitement  of  the  present  great  national  interests,  becauee 
I  see  very  few  persons  of  any  sort ;  but  intelligence  of  the  wide  and 
deep  agitation  pours  in  through  every  channel ;  would  it  might  become 
such  an  earthquake  as  to  overturn  and  prostrate  the  hateful  domioa- 
tion  with  which  the  nation  is  cursed.  The  aristocratic  ascendeDcy 
care  nothing  for  the  destitution  and  misery  under  which  so  vast  a 
number  of  human  beings  are  sinking  to  the  dust,  literally  to  the  grave; 
their  own  selfish  advantages  held  fast  while  they  see  the  national  resources 
fest  draining  away ;  and  the  last  power  of  efirontery  asserting  that 
their  monopoly  is  not  at  all,  or  only  in  a  trifling  degree,  the  cause 
of  that  ruin  of  commerce  which  is  depriving  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  means  of  exercising  their  industry  in  order  to  live,  and  millions  of 
the  means  of  living  otherwise  than  in  the  most  abject  penury. 

We  are  not  now,  like  the  ancient  Jews,  living  under  a  dispezisation 
of  special  Providence,  manifested  of^n  in  speedy  vindictive  visitataon  on 
oppressors  of  the  poor ;  but  one  can  hanlly  help  thinking  that  some 
strong  mark  of  the  divine  judgment  will  yet  fall,  in  this  life,  on  at  least 
the  chiefs  in  this  iniquity.  And  in  such  an  event,  very  slowly  will  com- 
passion be  drawn  towu^  any  calamity  that  may  be  inflicted  on  them. 
**  They  shall  have  judgment  without  mercy  who  have  showed  no  mercy." 
The  case  with  them  is,  not  only  that  they  are  rolling  and  rioting  in 
wealth  and  luxury,  whUe  a  vast  multitude  are  sinking  to  the  lowest  depth 
of  penury  and  misery,  but  that  they  obstinately  and  scornfully  maintain, 
as  a  chief  ei^sedient  for  that  wealth  and  luxury,  the  v^ry  thing  which 
is  a  chief  cause  of  that  deep  and  wide,  and  still  widening  misery.  Ire- 
land has  heretofore  been  the  first  in  our  thoughts  and  references  as 
a  scene  of  popular  wretchedness  ;  but  now  the  most  immediate  and 
engrossing  spectacle  glares  upon  us  in  England.  Yet  I  have  not  for- 
gotten M.  De  Beaumont's  description  of  Ireland,  and  estimate  of  its 
odious  and  incorrigible  aristocracy. 

What  a  cMitrast  to  the  moral  aspect  of  Ireland,  is  its  natural  scenery, 
so  abundant  and  various  iniOl  that  is  beautiful  and.  grand.    We  have 
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been  reading  with  great  pleaBue  (as  to  this  latter  view  of  the  coantr3r)9 

the  snccessive  numbers  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hal  1*8  traverse  of  your  island ; 
a  pleasure,  suffering,  as  in  all  such  cases,  the  drawback  of  considering 
the  difference  between  reading  and  actually  seeing.  A  few,  very  few 
of  the  remarkable  places,  indeed,  I  have  the  remembrance  of  having  seen 
—as  the  Hill  of  Howth,  the  Dargle,  the  Glen  of  the  Downs,  the  Devirs 
Glen ;  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  Wicklow  mountains.  You 
may  perhaps  hardly  recollect  to  have  heard  that  once  your  excellent 
Mier,  H.  Strahan,  and  myself,  made  an  excursion  on  foot  to  some  of 
those  romantic  places,  with  an  exertion  of  bodily  strength  how  far  beyond 
anything  I  could  perform  now. 

I  hope  you  do  not  yet  feel  a  very  marked  decline  in  this  same  **  natural 
force,"  though  the  troop  of  stout  fellows  and  fine  girls  around  you  or 
belonging  to  you,  may,  if  there  were  no  other  memento,  remind  you  that 
the  green  age  is  far  gone  away.  One  can  very  seldom  congratulate, 
without  much  deduction  and  reserve,  the  father  of  a  numerous  grown  up 
and  nearly  grown  up  family.  Yours  appears  to  be  the  remarkable  and 
felicitous  case  in  which  there  needs  no  such  reserve,  and  most  cordially 
do  I  rejoice  with  you  that  it  is  so 

For  at  least  ^$ty  years,  I  have  never  been  confined  to  bed  for  a  single 
day,  tin  within  the  last  two  months,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  I 
have  been  confined  to  a  room,  and  for  a  considerable  number  of  days, 
nearly  to  bed,  by  a  cold  and  cough  of  a  very  severe  and  obstinate  kind. 
I  have  now  nearly  regained  my  usual  health,  and  am  only  waiting  for  a 
warm  day  to  venture  out  of  the  house,  just  such  a  day  as  I  have  never 
forgotten,  a  first  of  January  in  Dublin,  in  I  wonder  what  far  ofi*  year  of 
the  time  for  ever  gone,  I  walked  on  the  quays  in  a  warm  delightful 
Bunshine. 

I  may  guess  that  neither  you  nor  Mrs.  P.  are  much  in  the  habit  of 
"taking  walks,"  for  walking's  sake.  If  you  ever  do  so,  which  of  the 
two  has  the  advantage  in  point  of  physical  strength  7  How  much  I 
should  like  to  be  the  third  in  an  amble  by  the  grand  canal— or  on  any 
other,path  or  ground 


CCXXXI.   TO   THE   EBV.   JOSIAH   HILL. 

Stapleton,  May,  1842. 
....  Another  house,  which  I  have  fi'equented  many  years,  is  finally 
dosed  against  me.  You  have  heard  mention  of  Mr.  Wade,  near  the 
Hotwells,  Coleridge's  friend.  I  attended  his  funeral  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. He  had  been  as  well  as  usual  a  fortnight  before,  but  walked  a 
great  deal  on  one  of  the  hottest  days,  sometimes  with  his  hat  off  as  he 
oftea  did.  The  consequence  was  a  severe  illness,  which  the  medical 
man  (whom  he  would  not  for  several  days  admit)  pronounced  from  the 
time  he  saw  him,  fatal.  For  nearly  a  week  I  heard  nothing  of  it.  And 
when  I  went  to  see  him,  he  was  evidently  near  death,  which  took  place 
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two  or  tiiree  days  after.  He  was  in  a  state  of  stupor,  and  nnable  to 
speak.  I  thought  he  recognized  me  just  for  a  moment ;  as  indicated  by 
a  slight  transient  smile.  I  do  not  remember  how  or  when  I  became 
acquainted  with  him,  many  years  since.  I  had  always  found  him 
extremely  kind  and  hospitable.  For  years  I  had  dined  with  him  about 
once  a  month,  usually  in  the  company  of  Roberts,  to  whom  he  had  been 
a  &ithfal  friend,  and  an  attendant  on  his  ministry.  A  few  months  before 
his  death  he  made  me  a  present  of  a  very  splendid  set  of  engravings 
which  had  cost  him  thirty  pounds.  His  age  was  eighty-one.  He  was 
not  a  literary  nor  properly  speaking  an  intellectual  man ;  it  havitg  been 
from  mere  generous  good-will  to  a  man  floating  loose  on  society,  that  he 
had,  some  forty  years  since,  put  his  house  and  purse  at  the  free  service 
of  Coleridge,  and  partly  his  associates.  He  was  wholly  a  man  of  busi- 
ness all  his  life,  till  he  retired  about  a  dozen  years  since.  He  left  con- 
siderable property,  which  goes  chiefly  to  relations  who  cared  but  little 
about  him.  He  did  not  make  formally  what  we  denominate  a  profession 
of  religion,  but  there  were  favorable  indications  in  the  manner  in  which, 
he  expressed  himself  in  his  illness.  I  am  not  quite  self-satisfied,  for  not 
having  sometimes  more  expressly  introduced  religion  in  our  conversa- 
tions. They  turned  most  on  that  various  knowledge  of  the  world,  which 
his  long  and  diversified  experience  of  it  supplied.  On  his  strict  uniform 
integrity,  I  never  heard  a  syllable  of  imputation  or  doubt.  Reckoning 
up  lately,  I  found  him  to  be  the  eleventh  individual  of  old  acquaintance 
carried  ofT  within  the  last  three  years  and  a  half,  several  of  them  beyond 
my  own  age,  the  others  not  many  years  short  of  it,  so  that  there  remain 

actually  but  three  or  four  of  you  that  are  about  my  co-evals 

Emphatically  admonition  upon  admonition  to  prepare  for  the  removal. . . . 


ooxrcn.  to  the  rev.  db  sarkis. 

Stapleton,  September  13, 1842. 

My  dear  Sir, — ^In  apology  for  so  long  a  delay  in  acknowledging  your 
valuable  and  elegant  present  of  "  The  Great  Commission,"  I  have  to 
plead,  partly  as  an  effect  of  the  intense  heat,  and  partly  as  a  consequence 
of  a  debilitating  indisposition,  a  state  of  my  eyes  extremely  inconvenient 
for  reading  and  writing.  Certainly  I  ought  to  have  immediately  informed 
you  of  the  safe  conveyance  of  the  book,  leaving  it  to  a  future  time  to  take 
the  liberty  of  making  any  slight  observations,  if  there  should  occur  to  me 
any  such  as  I  could  think  at  all  worth  your  attention.  But  I  indolently 
let  myself  b^  assured  that  you  would  not  suspect  any  fiedlure  in  the  con- 
veyance. 

I  only  say  what  I  have  said  to  every  one  with  whom  I  have  spoken  of 
the  book,  when  I  express  my  admiration. of  the  eloquence,  the  compre- 
hension, the  inexhaustible  invention,  the  power  of  turning  to  account 
both  invention  and  knowledge,  and  the  energy  Hnd  general  pzeciaiQa  of 
language. 
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If  I  mig^t  Tentnie  any  hint  on  a  lower  key,  it  woold  pediapa  ber«« 
tendency  to  difitiseness,  or  call  it  amj^ificatioo,  exuberance.  The  writer 
luxuriates  in  his  opulence,  sometimes  diluting  a  little  the  eflfect  which  a 
little  more  brevity  and  compression  might  have  sooner  and  more  simply 
produced.  Not  that  if  I  were  asked  to  note  any  parts  or  passa^^ea 
better  omitted,  I  should  know  where  to  point ;  it  is  all  to  the  purpose ; 
only  I  may  fancy  that  a  somewhat  less  multifarious  assemblage  of  ideas 
would  converge  more  pointedly  to  that  purpose. 

'  A  reviewer,  I  remember,  wished  that  the  introductory  section,  the 
philosophical  speculation,  had  been  omitted.  I  should  hardly  say  so  ;  it 
is  very  curious,  and  clearly  stated  and  illustrated ;  though  not  indispenaap 
bly  necessary  to  the  main  object.  Philosophy  does  go  into  a  startling 
theory  of  the  far-spreading,  complicated,  interminable  succession  of  «&ct% 
both  in  the  physical  and  moral  constitution  of  the  world ;  making  every* 
thing  and  ail  things  perpetually  operative,  as  both  effects  aad  causes,  to 
the  end  of  time,  and  immeasurably  into  space.  Proximate  dependences 
and  sequences  are  obvious  and  important.  And  it  may  be  assumed  tha/t 
efifects  of  great  moment  may  come  somewhere  hereafter,  in  the  long  coi>- 
catenation  and  wide  ramificati<»i,  proceeding  as  consequences  frtm  what 
may  now  appear  trivial  things.  But  no  man  will  praclicaUy  believe  the 
thecNy,  in  the  uidimited  terms  of  its  exposition.  No  man  will  realize  to 
himself  or  care  to  think,  that  the  present  state  of  his  mind  is  the  reeult. 
of  millions  of  agencies,  brought  down  upon  him  in  strict  succession  oC 
cause  and  effect ;  or  will  hold  himself  under  any  responsibility  for  tfaft 
future  millions  to  follow  and  operate  somewhere,  some  time,  froin  eyetfr 
thing  he  does  and  says.  A  curious  paragraph  is  quoted  from  BaibbagQ 
by  Dr.  Pye  Smith.  A  captured  negro  is  flung  alive  into  the  sea  in  tk» 
middle  passage.  From  his  last  gurgle,  proceeds  an  effect  (an  actnal 
physical  eflect}  which  extends  over  the  ocean,  carrying  to  every  soUtary. 
shore  a  disposition  against  the  crime.  A  man  destitute  of  science  shoukl 
speak  with  modesty ;  but  I  confess  [  have  no  power  to  believe  that  the 
disturbance  of  a  square  yard  of  water  shall  propagate  a  movement  tba 
shall  make  its  way,  and  in  numberless  directions,  through  all  the  turbu- 
lence and  infinite  confusion,  and  conflicts  of  the  element  all  over  its 
countless  leagues.*    But  to  the  book.    You  will  not  wonder  if  a  man 

•  Of  course,  the  truth  involved  in  this  particular  illustration,  and  in  the 
goneral  law  which  it  illustrates,  is  not  supposed  to  be  measurable  or  appre- 
ciable by  the  coarse  instruments  of  human  science.  As  a  mathematical 
truth,  however,  it  is  demonstrable  ;  being  based  on  one  of  the  fundamental 
axioms  of  dynamics— that  action  and  reaction  are  equal  As  a  moral  truth, 
the  doctrine  involved — the  indestructibleness  of  moral  influences^is* 
though  on  different  grounds,  equally  undeniable.  In  an  all-related  and 
progressive  system,  no  such  influence  or  element  having  once  found  admis- 
sion', can,  in  every  sense,  cease  to  exist.  The  system  can  never  again  be,  as  it 
would  have  been  if  that  element  had  never  come  into  it.  Each  particular  in-, 
fluence  blends  with  the  ever-augmenting  sum  of  influences,  the  whole  of 
which  is  to  be  finally  accounted  for.  Whether  or  not  a  man  "  will  hol4 
himself  under  any  responsibility  for  the  future  millions  [of  ^ectd  tf^^ 
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4ried  and  chiUed  by  seyenty  years,  addicted  through  experience,  if  not 
somewhat  given  by  temperament,  to  sombre  meditations ;  compelled  to 
look  much  on  the  darlc  side,  presented,  as  it  is,  in  immensely  greater 
breadth,  in  history  and  the  actual  state  of  the  world,  than  the  bright  one, 
■bould  think  he  perceives  a  pervading  tone  of  exaggeration.  The  author 
■nrveys  the  whole  scene  before  him,  under  the  gladsome  light  of  an  orient 
and  a  vernal  sun. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  to  imagine  a  parallel  representation  carried  on 
step  by  step  with  the  Essayist,  by  such  a  man  as  I  will  describe.  He 
shall  be  an  earnest  lover  of  truth,  a  decided  believer  in  Christianity,  a 
clear  and  impartial  thinker  (as  far  as  impartiality  is  an  attainable  thi.i^;. 
and  of  ample  information.  He  shall  not  be  repelled  into  a  temper  of 
opposition  by  what  he  may  deem  excessive  in  the  language  and  the  ex- 
pectations of  missionary  advocates.  "  Valeat  quantum,^^  he  will  say, — 
not  in  the  affectation  of  candor,  but  in  simple  justice.  But  he  shall  say, 
— "  Let  us  have  the  plwn  positive  truth,  the  matter-of-fact  reality,  divest- 
ed of  the  fidlacies  of  rhetoric,  of  all  factitious  excitements,  and  of 
ever3rthing  which  we  must' in  conscientious  judgment  ascribe  to  en- 
thusiasm." 

This  man  accompanies  the  eloquent  and  sanguine  missionary  advocate, 
in  his  wide  geographical  tour,  to  all  the  places  where  the  missionary  cause 
is  in  operation,  and  to  those  where  there  is  the  loudest  call  for  its  intro- 
duction, or  the  most  favorable  circumstances  for  its  reception.  And 
since  that  cause,  in  all  its  proclamations,  claims  the  whole  world  as  its 
rightful  domain,  for  its  activity  and  its  calculation  of  ultimate  efl^ct,  he 
is  authorized  to  make  his  estimates  and  proportions  according  to  that 
great  scale. 

He  goes,  shall  we  say,  to  the  North  American  Indians,  a  race  phunly 
doomed  to  become  extinct,  except  some  diminutive  relic,  as  being  irre- 

follow  and  to  operate  somewhere,  some  time,  from  everything  he  does  or 
says,"  will  depend  on  his  mental  and  moral  constitution  and  habits.  7"  I 
believe  that  the  indestructibleness  of  moral  influences  is  a  doctrine  of  .he 
word  of  Grod,  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  more  diffecting  practical  considera- 
tion than  that  all  the  eifects  which  I  voluntarily  originate  are,  in  a  scripture 
sense,  "  works,"  some  of  which  "  go  before  "  me  into  eternity  to  meet  me 
on  my  arrival  there  ;  and  others  of  which  will  "  follow  after  "  at  an  inde- 
finite interval,  bringing  with  them  all  the  fruits  which,  during  that  interval, 
they  have  contributed  to  produce.  The  attenuated  feebleness  and  inappre- 
ciable subtlety  of  man^  of  the  influences  in  question,  are  admitted  ;  as  well 
as  the  speed  with  which  they  pass  beyond  our  power  of  tracing  them,  the 
apparently  inextricable  manner  in  which  they  become  complicated  with 
other  elements  of  a  similar  nature,  and  the  fact  that  no  man  will  be  held 
accountable  for  all  the  effects  to  the  production  of  which  his  influence  has 
tended.  But  these  considerations  do  not  affect  the  truth  of  the  doctrine, 
nor  should  they  abate  its  practical  power.  Their  only  proper  effect  seems 
to  be  that  of  making  us  feel  more  deeply  the  necessity  of  that  final  jud^ent 
in  which  the  chemistry  of  the  moral  atmosphere  shall  be  perfectly  anaaysed, 
and  of  enlarging  our  views  of  that  Omniscience  which  will  then  account 
for  every  particle  of  the  whole,  and  apportion  to  every  one  who  has 
breathed  it  his  just  award,  j.  h. 
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claimably  wild,  instinctively  averse  to  any  mode  of  life  which  would 
admit  even  a  protracted  attention  to  Christian  truth.  And  he  will  ask, 
what  is  the  real  proportionate  amount  of  the  Christian  efS^t  produced, 
in  present  or  past  time,  on  this  ill-fated,  forlorn  race  7  And  what  are 
the  circamstances,  what  is  the  value  of  the  circumstances,  affi>rding  a 
presumpt^bn  of  future  success  7 

Next,  lie  may  as  well  go  from  the  western  coast,  across  the  Pacific,  to 
Chin;v,  with  its  two  or  three  hundred  or  more  millions  (Japan,  with  its 
30,000,090,  he  may  not  even  touch).  What  is  the  eflbct  here,  taken  in 
cool  statistics,  and  what  are  the  auspices  7  How  many  times  ten,  out 
of  these  hundreds  of  millions,  have  received  Christianity  into  their  minds, 
plainly  understanding  it,  and  feeling  its  spiritual  and  moral  power — after 
the  long  labors  of  a  number  of  very  able  and  indefatigable  men  7  And 
of  what  width,  accurately  measured,  are  those  crevices  and  cracks  which 
are  deemed  to  promise  a  practicable  breach  in  that  mental  wall  around 
them,  which  has  been  proved  of  far  more  solid  and  enduring  consistence 
than  the  massive  and  immense  structure  of  stone  which  encircles  their 
empire  7 

On  his  route  to  India  our  surveyor  may  take  Tartary  to  the  north,  with 
its  tribes  and  hordes  of  barbarians,  and  may  cast  a  glance  over  at  the 
semi-paganism  of  a  large  portion  of  the  nominally  Greek  churcji ;  or  he 
may  take  a  southward  sweep  by  the  Archipelago,  Malacca,  Siam,  Sic, ; 
and  in  his  traverse  through  those  realms  of  darkness,  a  faint  glimmer 
on  some  spot  or  two,  a  little  taper,  as  it  were,  will  tell  him  all  the 
difference  between  the  present  condition  and  the  profoundest  night. 

In  the  lower  part  of  India,  he  will  find  a  tangible  effect  of  long  and 
multifarious  missionary  exertions.  But  alter  an  expanded  view  over  a 
hundred  millions,  it  is  witli  a  depressed  feeling  that  he  wishes  and  tries  to 
make  out  a  list  of  one  thousand  genuine  converts  from  paganism ;  including 
all  the  deceased.  The  greatest  number  of  those  who  renounce  idolitry 
pass  into  a  sort  of  deism,  little  less  hostile  than  paganism  itself  to  Chris- 
tianity. He  sees  with  pleasure  an  alterative  process,  gradually  corroding  the 
old  system  on  the  southern  border,  and  a  relaxing  power  of  the  superstition, 
to  a  certain  extent,  into  the  country ;  but  is  quite  incredulous  of  any- 
thing like  a  general  readiness  and  movement  to  break  from  it.  It  be- 
longs not  to  human  nature  to  make  other  than  a  very  slow  and  difficult 
escape  from  an  inveteraj^,  complex,  comprehensive  superstition,  which 
pervades  the  whole  economy  of  sentiment  and  life. 

Carrying  forward  with  him  the  large  portion  of  Mahomedanism  in 
India,  to  be  reckoned  into  the  formally  Mahomedan  empire,  our  moral 
surveyor  sees  the  prophet  in  such  absolute  and  hitherto  impregnable 
domiration,  that  he  asks,  what  miracle  that  is  to  be  which  is  destined  to 
break  it  up. 

The  Jewish  people  he  will  pass  by,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
an  explorer  of  a  continent  would  touch  and  leave  the  border  of  a  tract 
of  hopelessly  sterile  wilderness.      And  there  is  the  vast  interior  of 
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In  eondudiQg  this  cirenit  roniid  the  globe,  made  in  compftny  with  tin 
mismoiiBry  ge«gmpher,  be  will  make  account,  willingly  and  gladly,  of 
wbat  has  been  done  and  is  doing,  and  of  all  ^  real  signs  and  omens  ef 
ft  brightening  fotore.  But  be  will  stffl  insust,  ^  Let  us,  for  the  present 
•ft  leMt,  keep  iuthfoHy  to  proportion  and  reality."  And  then,  to  how 
many  iplendid  and  almost  tumultuary  celebrations  may  there  be  in  a 
lof7,  and,  aa  H  were,  distant  sound,  an  echo  that  mutters  ^  the  day  of  sBial) 
things.'*  And  as  to  the  wide-epread  agitation,  mobility,  and  upheaving 
restlessness  which  is  disturbing  the  M  order  of  things,  and  is  represent- 
ed as  having  an  almost  directly  religious  tendency,  as  if  all  nations  were 
simaltaneoosly  awakening  from  their  long  and  deep  stupcM-,  and  passion- 
ately ciying  out  for  a  true  religion,  he  cannot  help  thinking  there  lis  ao 
cQiceesive  indulgence  of  excited  imagination.  How  many  voices,  of  in- 
talllgent  meaning,  in  tins  cry  ?  how  many  from  China  and  the  contiguous 
regions  ?  hew  many  from  Northern  Asia  and  India  ?  how  many  from 
Persia,  from  Interior  Africa,  from  the  whole  Moslem  world ; — from  the 
papal  dominions  in  Austria,  Hongaiy,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Central  and 
South  America  ? 

He  may  be  M  enough  to  have  lived  through  the  whole  course  of  tiie 
most  prodigious  and  overturning  comnootion,  that,  for  many  ages,  has 
shaken  and  convulsed  the  world ;  and  he  deplores  to  see  how  small  in 
proportion  tiie  result,  as  to  any  unequivocal  aid  or  impulsion  to  the  cause 
of  Christianity. 

Why  do  I  say,  and  so  protizly,  aB  this  ?  Certainly  not  from  a  perverse 
dispoeition  to  depreciate  what  is  real  and  true,  in  fact  or  in  prospect ;  but 
to  intimate  that  there  may  be  a  very  material  di^Gerence  between  the 
amount  of  what  is  strictly  real  and  true,  and  the  magnified  and  ambitious 
conception  that  would  be  formed  from  an  elated  eloquence ;  and  to  sug- 
gest, that  it  may  be  useful  sometinoes  to  recover  from  that  fascination  to 
ft  cahn  and  exact  estimate. 

....  I  must  ask  indulgence  to  my  writing  in  an  unconnected  and 
fr^lfmeBtary  way ;  for  it  is  going  much  aside  from  any  line  of  connection 
if  I  notice  here,  that  part  of  your  doctrine  which  Inculcates,  for  the 
■npport  of  the  missionary  system,  such  a  restrictive  economy  of  general 
ex^pewdilure,  as  would  exclude  everything  that  could  be  adju^d  a  super- 
iaity.  Now  is  it  not  obvious,  that  in  the  present,  or  anything  like  the 
present,  constitution  ui  society,  a  practical  conformity  to  this  rule  would 
have  a  calamitous  consequence  7 

I  have  sometimes  imagined  a  zealous  advocate  of  missions,  enforcing 
on  a  large  assembly  this  law  in  application  to  particulars^  taking  the 
Eeence  of  specifying  them  by  name  in  order  to  make  tlie  application 
express  and  pointed.  He  shall,  for  instance,  denounce  all  decorative 
furniture ;  condemn  all  unnecessary  diversity  of  dresses ;  and  any  quality 
•  of  the  necessary  ones  beyond  plainness  and  cheapness — sUks,  probaUy, 
to  be  renounced,  all  of  elaborate  and  ornamental  texture  certainly ;  con- 
\  the  wares  of  the  silversmith,  and  even  the  watchmaker,  observing 
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&at  a  pinchbeck  watob-case  will  do  jnst  as  well  as  a  gilver  one— gold  not 
even  to  be  thought  of; — ^put  a  very  close  restrictioD,  amountiiig  to  a  pro- 
hibitioQ,  except  in  very  special  cases,  of  carriages ; — ^prohibit  supernume- 
rary books,  engravings,  &c.,  &c.,  Slc» 

Well,  the  next  day  he  calls  for  a  subscription,  on,  say,  the  linen* 
draper,  mercer,  hatter,  or  tailor  (and,  observe,  these  classes  contribute 
more  in  proportion  to  beneficent  purposes  than  richer  men).  What  will 
the  mercer,  draper,  cabinet-maker,  &c.,  say  to  him  7  "  Sir,  you  must 
not  come  to  me ;  for,  if  your  injunctions  were  to  take  full  ef^t,  my  bu- 
siness, the  support  of  my  family,  and  from  which  I  have  afS>rded  some- 
thing to  your  cause,  would  be  broken  up."  If  in  London,  let  him  take 
his  answer  from  a  Spitalfields  manufacturer.  As  to  the  coach-builder, 
he  may  dismiss  immediately  nine  or  ten  of  his  hands  to  seek  employment 
and  bread  in  some  other  business  equally  cut  down.  It  is  plain  that  so- 
ciety must  fall  in  pieces,  unless  maintained  by  a  miracle. 

If  it  should  occur  to  any  one  to  allege  that  the  fitting  out  of  missionary 
enterprises,  on  a  great  scale,  would  itself  bring  into  action  a  considerable 
portion  of  employment  and  trade,  we  have  only  to  ask,  whence  are  the 
tradesmen  and  workmen  to  be  paid,  but  from  the  missionary  funds — and 
those  funds,  whence  to  be  supplied  ?  The  expenditure  is  mainly  absorbed 
by  a  far-off  field,  whence  no  return  is  to  be  expected,  except  in  the  dis- 
tant contingency  of  a  prosperous  commerce  with  the  remote  regions  being 
created  through  the  civilizing  eHect  of  the  missionary  establishments. 

By  such  an  omnivorous  requisition  of  the  missionary  cause,  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  of  the  religious  public  would  be  reduced  very  much 
below  a  mere  inability  to  contribute ;  it  would  be,  as  to  a  great  number^ 
an  inability  to  live.*    Allow  me  a  few  sentences  on  that  which  forms  the 

*  If  I  had  replied  to  these  remarks  in  a  spirit  of  respectful  and  amicable 
controversy— a  kind  of  reply,  however,  which,  as  will  be  seen  at  the  olose 
of  the  letter,  Mr.  Foster  deprecated — I  might,  perhaps,  have  said  somelhing 
to  the  following  eflfect : — Your  train  of  remark  on  Christian  expenditure, 
considering  "  the  present  constitution  of  society,"  contains  very  much  of 
affecting  truth.  Nor  am  I  aware  that  in  anything  I  have  said  or  written 
on  the  subject,  I  have  even  given  utterance  to  sentiments  avowedly,  or  even 
by  fair  implication,  at  variance  with  it  My  chief  design  has  been  to  show, 
not  that  the  sumptuary  habits  of  Christians  are  wrong,  allowing  the  present 
constitution  of  society  to  be  right,  but  that  this  constitution  itself  is  mate- 
rially at  issue  with  the  Word  of  God ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  Christian 
has  to  choose  between  inflaming  the  evil,  by  his  conformity  to  the  particu- 
lar usages  of  society  in  question,  and  the  opposite  course  of  correcting 
them  by  making  some  approximation  to  the  scriptural  requirements  of  sel^ 
denial. 

You  say,  that  the  trade  classes  "  contribute  more  in  proportion  to  benefi- 
cent purposes  than  richer  men."  They  do  so,  and  the  important  fact 
involves,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  condemnation  of  that  state  of  things 
which  you  view  with  so  lenient  an  eye.  For,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  fiict 
implies  anything,  it  implies  that  as  the  tradesman  becomes  rich,  he  will 
contribute  less  proportionately  to  benevolent  objects  than  he  did  before ; 
a  result  which  I  do  not  see  that,  in  your  principles,  you  could  condemn. 
For,secondly,  if  you  went  to  him  to  remonstrate  on  the  obvious  inconsistencj 
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aad  prominenee  of  your  theory— die  amerted  oUigatiar  ^  tttt 
CbrittiaiiB  to  tend  ibrtfa,  to  throw  oat,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  ihe  whole 
•mil,  with  all  its  Realties,  passions,  affectioiis,  to  go  into  an  extnuieoos 
and  foreign  interest  and  agency ;  passing  forward,  onward,  in  nnreraittiftg 
impulse  and  expansion,  to  indefinite  remoteness.    This  was  the  spirit 

of  his  liberality  diminishing  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  his  wealth,  he 
might  justly  replv,  **  Sir,  you  must  not  come  to  me ;  for  if  your  remon- 
strance were  to  take  full  effect  in  the  reduction  of  my  expenses,  my  trad«8>- 
men  would  bare  less  to  give.  I  may  be  told,  indeed,  that  1  shall  be  held 
responsible  by  the  Supreme  for  not  enlarging  my  charities  in  proportion  to 
tte  increase  of  my  means ;  that  I  am  robbing  myself  of  much  true  and 
refining  einojrment  in  not  being  my  own  almoner ;  and  that  I  cannot  be 
surprised  if  my  tradesmen  imitate  my  example,  and  spend  ttieir  gains  px- 
clusively  on  themselves,  with  the  excuse  that  the  class  below  them  will 
have  so  much  the  more  to  give ;  and  if  that  lower  class  again  should  adupt 
the  same  course — pleading  that  which  is  right  for  me  cannot  be  wrong  for 
them.  In  a  word,  acting  on  your  principle,  I  have  less  than  ever  to  con* 
tribute  to  the  great  objects  which  you  advocate ;  and  I  rather  expected  that 
yoD  would  remonstrate  with  me  for  not  having  spent  the  whole."  Now  I 
do  not  see  what  you  could  say  consistently  in  reply.  For  if  you  telt  me 
that  your  remarks  only  go  the  length  of  implying  that  all  the  decorations 
and  superfluities  of  the  rich  must  not  be  given  up,  or  the  tradesman  will 
have  nothing  to  impart  to  charitable  objects,  I  might  rejoin,  that  I  only 
imply  that,  unless  some  limit  be  assigned  to  these  superfluities,  the  rich 
will  have  nothing  to  impart,  and  will  be  doing  all  that  exanfple  can  do  to 
lead  the  classes  below  them  to  be  as  self -indulging  and  all-absorbing  as 
themselves.  While  you,  therefore,  are  saying  to  me,  in  effect,  **Take 
care,  or  the  tradesman  will  not  have  the  means  of  giving ;"  I  am  only  say- 
ing to  you,  in  effect,  <*  Take  care,  or,  with  the  increase  of  his  gains,  there 
wul  be  such  an  increase  of  his  personal  expenditore  as  to  reduce  the  pro- 
portional amount  of  his  liberality ;  while  the  rich  will  consider  themselves 
exempt  from  consecrating  more  than  the  minimum  of  their  property  to 
6od.« 

Now,  dear  Sir,  for  which  of  the  two  cautions  is  there  the  greater  neces- 
sity? Is  the  danger  on  the  side  of  too  great  self-denial,  or  too  little?  For 
about  six  thousand  years  it  has  been,  you  will  admit,  rather  on  the  side  of 
the  too  little.  And,  judging  from  present  indications,  the  danger  of  its 
becoming  too  great  is  at  least  six  tnousand  years  in  the  future.  Indeed, 
the  sumptuary  habits  in  question— the  onl^r  ones  which  I  have  ever  decried 
— are  admitt^  on  all  hands  to  be  on  the  increase.  It  is  not  an  evil  that 
cures  itself  by  excess.  Its  "  appetite  grows  by  that  it  feeds  on.'*  Every 
new  prospect  of  getting  wealth,  gives  the  demon  power  to  take  more  entire 
possession  of  the  soul.  Hence  the  railroad  mama,  by  which  many  of  the 
religious  have  been  "  possessed,"  as  well  as  those  who  make  little  or  no 
pretensions  to  religion. 

Nor  does  the  evil  resulting  from  these  habits  limit  its  effects  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  Christian  treasury.  If  the  nevtrspaper  and  periodical  press 
is  to  be  relied  on,  the  name  of  the-evil  is  **  Legion,"  and  its  effects  every- 
where, "  grinding  the  face  of  the  poor,"  giving  to  them  the  lowest  wages 
possible,  exacting  from  their  bones  and  sinews  as  much  labor  as  can  be 
got,  without  Ouite  breaking  up  the  human  machine  at  once;  allowing  to 
one  or  two  millions  of  **  white  slaves"  no  leisure,  and  grudging  them  their 
little  rest,  and  necesaitating  a  state  of  brutalizing  '*  Popular  Ignorance,"  a 
description  of  which  you  have  burnt  into  the  minds  of  your  readers.  Those 
evils  are  only  some  of  the  natoral  progeny  of  that  ever-exacting  principle 
of  selfishness,  which  robs  the  altar  of  God  for  its  own  table,  crying, «« Give ! 
gm  !**  aad  is  never  satisfied.  j.  h. 
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fmSlBperSBMe  to  an  apoetie,  and  not  a  little  of  it  is  to  an  eflectiye  miB- 
sionaty.  But  I  own  my  inability  to  conceive  the  general  realization  of 
mdk  an  onler  of  sentiment  in  llie  minds  of  religious  men  as  possible, 
widkmt  a  recasting  of  humanity  and  society  into  a  most  unnatural  and 
fiietttions  shape,  or  even  as  compatible  with  a  due  and  &ithfnl  attention 
to  what  is  to  men,  as  individuals,  the  one  greatest  interest  The  chief 
concern  of  each  <Hie  is  his  own  final  happiness.  Indeed  what  is  the 
object  of  the  missicmary  cause  itself  but  just  this — to  bring  men  as  indi- 
viduals to  become  earnestly  intent  on  their  own  salvation  ?  It  is  to  fix 
each  of  them  there,  as  the  primary  object,  and  not  instantly  to  start  them 
offttsao  many  missionaries  to  others,  as  if  the  good  obtained  were  to  be 
realized  rather  in  the  transmission  than  in  the  possession.  The  concern 
for  the  wel&re  of  others  is  to  come  as  a  secondary  effect  of  the  convert- 
ing grace. 

And  iooicing  at  the  condition  of  the  generality  of  good  men  among  our- 
selves, I  can  conceive  an  order  of  feeling  and  reflection  in  many  of  them 
nearly  such  as  I  may  suppose  one  of  them  to  express — **  1  wish  well  to  the 
missionary  cause,  and  have  contributed  something  in  aid,  from  my  limited 
means,  drawn  upon  as  they  are  in  so  many  different  ways.  But  before 
I  can  send  out  my  whole  soul  in  a  passionate  concern  for  the  remote 
tribes  of  the  earth,  to  glow  with  ardor  nnabating  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe,  I  must  have  a  less  onerous  pressure  at  home,  in  the  concerns  of— 
that  soul  itself.  There  is  the  endless  conflict  with  its  corrupt  nature,  to 
be  maintained  often  with  indignant  and  melancholy  emotions.  There 
are  the  pains  and  apprehensions  of  conscious  guilt ;  the  temptations  and 
the  besetting  sin ;  the  defectiveness  of  my  faith,  and  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining a  devotional  spirit.  There  is,  in  short,  the  discipline  for  ^  work- 
ing out  ray  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling."  And  to  give  em- 
phasis to  all  this,  there  is  the  near  aspect  of  Death  confronting  me. 
Under  the  weight  of  this  self-centering  interest,  real,  immediate,  and 
urgent,  I  confess  I  am  tempted  to  say.  What  are  to  me,  in  comparison, 
Africans,  Hindoos,  Chinese,  Mahomedans ;  they  are  in  the  hands  of  God 
all-powerful  and  beneficent ;  and  are  they  to  be  so  far  transferred  to  me 
that  I  am  to  take  it  on  my  conscience,  that  he  is,  at  this  very  time,  hold- 
ing me  responsible  for  his  own  final  award  to  any  of  them  ? 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  something  like  this  is  the  case  with  many 
thoughtful  men ;  and  most  the  case  with  the  most  thoughtful,  most  reflec- 
tive.— ^The  man  may  have  to  add  (in  very  many  cases  there  is  certainly 
this  addition),  the  cares,  the  often  painfully  absorbing  cares  of  a  family ; 
and  the  laborious,  anxious  occupation,  and  frequent  vexations  and  hazaids 
of  a  secular  business,  which  compulsorily  demands  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  man's  time  and  thought ;  especially  and  eminently  so  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world  and  of  this  country. 

I  put  the  case  rather  strongly,  but  honestly ;  and  I  really  do  not  see  how 
that  eflusion  of  the  whole  sod,  in  a  passion  for  operating  on  the  pagan 
world,  <Mui  be  compatiUe  with  the  actual  cmidition,  and  the  most  immediate 
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and  impentive  duties  and  necessities,  of  the  &r  greater  number,  indeed, 
of  the  main  body  of  religious  persons.  I  e\en  fear  that  a  certain  portion 
(I  should  be  sorry  to  know  how  much)  of  the  lively  excitement  recently 
and  at  present  in  action,  may  be  at  the  cost  of  some  diversion  fix»n  a  de- 
liberate, constant  attention  to  those  most  immediate  and  grave  interests ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  apprehend  how  tiie  efiect  of  the  dazzle  of  such  a  large 
and  ambitious  object,  presenting  itself  in  the  character  of  a  zealous 
Christianity,  may  for  a  while  put  out  of  sight  the  serious  business  which 
requires  to  be  transacted  within ;  and  preclude  or  suspend  the  sense  of 
its  necessity. 

When  the  demand  made  on  a  good  man  by  so  many  cares  of  his  own, 
allows  him  to  look  abroad,  the  thing  that  first  and  immediately  meets  his 
sight  is  the  nearly  pagan  condition  of  a  multitude  of  human  creatures 
close  around  him ;  and  the  most  wretched  state  of  education.  Will  it 
not  be,  and  should  it  not  be,  some  time  before  he  can  quite  freely  send 
off  his  thoughts  to  regions  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  leagues ;  for 
which  flight  the  missionanr  orator  is  earnest  to  give  them  wings  ? 

....  I  do  not  forget  tnat  home-operations,  in  promotion  of  education 
and  religion,  have  been  greatiy  augmented  during  the  period  in  which 
the  missionary  spirit  has  come  into  such  extensive  activity.  And  it  may 
be  assumed  to  have  been,  for  the  greater  part,  the  same  principle  that 
has  been  at  work  in  the  near  and  the  &jr-ofr  departments.  In  the  latter, 
however,  there  has  been  much  more  of  a  factitious  interest,  from  the 
efl^t  on  imagination  of  what  is  novel,  foreign,  strange,  picturesque,  and 
adventurous ;  from  the  sympathetic  ignition  of  large  assemblies  ;  some- 
times from  ostentatious  rivalry.  It  is  like  the  descent  from  high  poetry 
to  very  humble  prose,  to  come  back  from  many-colored  tribes,  from  per- 
fumed groves,  from  grand  remains  of  fallen  empires,  from  islands  repre- 
senting Paradise,  and  even  from  the  grotesque  enormities  of  idolatry, — 
to  look  on  the  state  of  your  own  parish.  I  am,  however,  unwilling  to 
believe  there  are  many  instances  like  the  one  I  may  mention.  A  few 
days  since  I  was  in  the  company  of  a  very  respectable  dissenting  minis- 
ter, an  old  acquaintance,  stationed  till  lately  in  a  rather  prosperous  rural 
village.  He  said  the  missionary  cause  is  in  great  favor  with  the  con- 
gregation, drawing  from  them  and  the  vicinity  about  sixty  pounds  a-year ; 
but  that  there  is  hardly  anything  worth  the  name  of  a  sclwol  in  the 
place,  except  the  littje  that  can  be  done  on  a  Sunday  to  be  forgotten  in 
the  week.  Again  and  again,  he  had  made  strong  representations  tc 
them  on  the  subject,  but  in  vain :  and  consequently  the  children  have 
been  growing  up  in  gross  and  vulgar  ignorance.  There  is  more  iclat  in 
contributing  to  promote  education  in  the  West  or  the  East  Indies,  than 
among  the  rustics  in  the  vicinity.'*'— ^There  is  one  other  topic  on  which 

♦  Here  are  three  objects  specified  as  being,  not  only  distinct  from  the 
missionary  enterprise,  but  even  endangered  by  it  The  first  is  "  the  self- 
centering  interest "  of  a  man's  own  salvation.  As  far  as  I  remember,  I  have 
uniformly  represented  all  relative  benevolence  as  having  its  only  scriptural 
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I  flhonld  be  tempted  into  an  emphatic  language,  if  I  had  not  a  diffienltf 
to  express  exactly,  discreetly,  perhaps  intelligibly,  what  I  wish  to  coo- 
vey.     I  allude  to  the  light  in  which  the  Almighty  is  presented  in  macb 

foundation  laid  in  personal  piety ;  and  have  repeatedly  cautioned  the  reader 
against  the  danger  of  regarding  the  former  as  a  substitute  for  the  latter. 
But  is  there  no  danger  on  the  other  side  ?  Do  not  Mr.  Foster's  remarlcs 
^pear  to  imply  that  the  relative  and  other  personal  claims  of  piety  are 
antagonistic ;  that  the  one  class  is  defrauded  of  just  so  much  as  is  given  to 
the  other  ?  Whereas  the  love  of  God  and  of  our  fellow-man  are  both 
based  ultimately  on  the  same  principle.  A  practical  regard  for  the  well- 
being  of  man  is  made,  in  Scripture,  not  only  a  siffn  of  piety,  but  is  ons  of 
the  a^[>poiated  means  for  increasing  it.  So  that  while  it  is  quite  true  that 
"  the  most  thoughtful "  will  take  the  most  comprehensive  viuws  of  the 
claims  of  their  own  salvation,  it  is  true  also,  that  if  their  though tfulness 
be  Scriptural,  they  will  take  the  most  enlarged  views  of  the  claims  of  their 
fellow-men.  They  will  not  look  for  the  most  eminent  piety  in  men  who 
have  thought  themselves  into  a  cavern  or  a  cell,  but  among  those  whose 
piety  is  alike  devotional  and  active,  personal  and  relative.  This  is  only 
in  harmony  with  that  general  principle  of  the  Divine  government,  that 
"  he  who  watereth  others  shall  himself  also  be  watered." 

Another  of  the  supposed  claimants  is,  "  the  painfully  absorbing  cares  of 
a  family  ;"  and  this  especially  owing  to  **  the  present  state  of  ttie  world 
and  of  this  country."  I  doubt  not  that  many  a  good  man  sighs  to  do  more 
than  he  is  doing  for  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel,  but  is  incapacitated  by  his 
social  condition  as  much  as  if  he  were  a  fettered  captive.  The  bare  state- 
ment of  this  fact,  however,  settles  nothing.  It  names  only  the  proximate 
cause  of  his  incapacity.  All  the  preceding  causes  are  left  in  darkness. 
His  best  friends  may  have  doubted  his  wi^om,  apart  from  all  religious 
considerations,  in  entailing  on  himself  the  cares  in  question.  Or,  if  it  be 
said  that  the  causes  are  of  a  general  nature,  and  arise  from  "  the  state  of 
this  country,"  this,  it  seems  to  me,  only  brings  us  back  to  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  note.  For  what  is  there  so  disabling  for  beneficence  in  the 
character  of  the  times,  if  it  be  not  the  perpetual  conflict  which  it  has  come 
to  be  the  custom  to  maintain  between  income  and  expenditure  ?  To  aug- 
ment the  income  there  must  be  untiring  vigilance,  hazardous  speculations, 
and  competition  in  all  its  forms.  And  as  such  conduct  in  one  party  na- 
turally tends  to  create  similar  habits  in  another,  the  painfully  absorbing 
cares  which  at  first  served  to  increase  profits,  become  indispensable  at 
length  in  order  barely  to  retain  them,  or  even  to  stave  off  absolute  ruin. 
That  the  evil  is  difficult  of  cure,  I  admit ;  every  chronic  disease  of  society 
is  so.  I  speak  only  of  its  nature  and  origin ;  and  may  respectfully  remind 
the  Christian  that  if  the  evil  be  of  the  kind  described,  the  remedy  is  (it 
may  be  indeed  only  to  a  very  limited  extent)  in  his  own  hands,  and  that 
he  is  held  responsible  for  employing  it. 

I  will  briefly  advert  to  the  third  object  noticed  by  Mr.  Foster,  the  nearly 
pagan  condition  of  "  multitudes  close  around  us."  The  order  which  our 
Deneficence  should  observe  in  arranging  its  objects,  is,  I  think,  prescribed 
in  a  general  manner,  in  the  word  of  God.  Nor  can  that  order — proceeding 
from  ourselves  outwards — be  violated  with  impunity.  Not  only  would  it 
be  an  inversion  of  natum  to  begin  with  '*  the  ends  of  the  earth ;"  a  wise 
man  would  begin  with  "  those  of  his  own  flesh,"  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
creating  the  means  for  more  effectually  benefiting  ultimately  those  distant 
regions,  iiut,  then,  the  prescribed  order  of  our  procedure  leaves  another 
question  still  open ; — how  much  of  our  attention  is  due  to  a  near  object 
before  we  extend  our  regards  to  one  remoter  ?  In  other  words,  the  doc- 
trine of  order  introduces  the  doctrine  of  proportion.  For  it  is  as  clear 
that  remote  objects  have  a  claim  on  our  regard  as  soon  as  a  certoin  proper 
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of  what  is  spoken  and  written  in  the  missionary  service.  I  confess  I 
have  been  confounded  at  what  I  have  heard  or  read.  For  it  seemd  to  me 
to  represent  the  Maker  and  Sovereign  of  the  world  as  acting  on  a  plan 
of  exceedingly  limited  interference  in  the  moral  condition  and  destiny  of 
the  human  race, — almost  as  acting  in  a  subordinate  or  secondary  capacity 
to  the  human  instruments  he  employs,  or  unsuccessfully  calls  upon  to  be 


The  idea  forcibly  suggested  is,  that,  calmly  keeping  his  power  in  abey- 
ance, he  devolves  on  a  certain  portion  of  men  a  real  practical  responsi- 
bility for  the  salvation  or  perdition  of  undefined  multitudes  of  their  race ; 
making  his  own  will  on  that  awful  alternative,  conditional  on  the  choice, 
and  conduct  of  these  responsible  persons.  Certain  things  conferred  on 
tlie  fallen  race  would  be  an  infinite  blessing ;  they  may  be  conferred,  for 
He  is  willing ;  but  whether  they  shall  be  conferred,  depends  on  another 
will — the  will  of  tliat  same  section  of  the  race  to  do  their  duty  to  the 
rest.  As  if  he  should  be  supposed  to  say,  "  If  you  will  zealously  labor 
for  their  salvation,  I  will  save  them,  otherwise  not.  They  may  be  saved 
if  you  choose ;  it  is  more  your  concern  than  mine."  A  tribe  or  nation 
of  eastern  pagans  has  perished,  through  successive  generations ;  there 
has  been  in  the  church  in  this  western  world  a  moral  power,  and  there- 
fore duty,  to  secure,  in  some  important  measure,  the  contrary  event ;  the 
decision  was  placed  in  the  hancfs  of  the  depositaries  of  that  power ;  but 
tlicy  were  destitute  of  Christian  philanthropy,  and  they  decided  fataU^^ 
for  the  poor  pagans  whose  destiny  was  depending  on  them.  Thus  the 
final  state  of  a  portion,  perhaps  a  large  portion,  of  the  human  race,  has 

tion  of  labor  has  been  bestowed  on  the  nearer,  as  it  is  that  such  labor  vras 
not  due  to  them  earlier.  Now  if  in  timing  and  in  apportioning  the  regard 
given  respectively  to  home  and  to  foreign  claims,  some  slight  errors  of 
apparent  partiality  are  chargeable  on  Christian  activity,  it  can  hardly  be  a 
subject  for  wonder.  If  such  errors  can  be  pointed  out  indeed,  and  if  they 
are  not  then  corrected,  the  parties  concerned  will  lay  themselves  open  to 
rebuke.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  when  the  missionary  enterprise 
began,  the  churches  were  doing  comparatively  nothing  for  eitiier  class  of 
objects.  It  was  a  great  thing  to  awake  them.  It  can  scarcely  be  a  matter 
of  just  complaint  that  they  did  not  awake  to  perfect  wisdom  at  once. 
Churches  and  societies,  like  individuals,  can  acquire  this  qualification  only 
by  experience.  Besides,  it  will  be  admitted  that,  speaking  generally,  the 
men  who  have  done  the  most  for  foreign  objects,  have  been  among  the 
most  attentive  to  the  claims  of  home.  And,  as  it  has  been  already  re- 
marked, that  the  personal  and  tho  relative  claims  of  piety  are  not  antago- 
nistic, the  same  may  be  affirmed  of  missionary  and  of  home  claims.  The 
diffusion  of  the  gospel  is  not  only  a  sign  of  the  piety  of  a  church,  by  re- 
action it  becomes  the  means  of  increasing  that  pi<*y. 

Mr.  Foster's  anecdote  illustrates  a  fact  of  occasional  occurrence.  A 
similar  instance  has  lately  come  under  my  own  observation.  But  as  a  set 
ofi*,  instances  might  be  named  in  which  the  salary  of  the  minister  had  been 
increased,  and  the  education  of  the  young  had  received  an  impulse,  in 
consequence  of  the  new  life  infused  by  the  cause  of  Christian  missions. 
I  will  only  add,  that  Mr.  Foster's  own  inimitable  missionary  sermon  will 
be  found  to  contain  sentiments  admirably  corrective  of  those  now  remarked 
on  in  his  letter.  J.  H. 
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been,  immediately^  less  at  the  disposal  of  the  sovereign  Maker,  than  of  a 
certain  order  of  human  beings,  who  might  }iave  eftbcted  their  salvation 
if  they  would.  Multitudes  of  pagans  are  perishing  at  tliis  hour,  actually 
because  Christians  in  England  are  parsimonious  of  tlicir  exertions  and 
their  money.  The  sovereign  Being  is  looking  on,  and  leaving  their  fn- 
ture  state  dependent  on  this  penurious  and  precarious  resource.  In  one 
of  the  speeches  not  long  since  delivered  in  Bristol,  the  speaker  supposed 
himself  to  be  addressing  some  one  (any  one)  individual ;  and  said ; — 
^  By  refusing  at  this  time  the  contribution  which  yon  can  afibrd,  you 
may  be  consigning  one  soul,  tliat  otherwise  might  be  saved,  to  endless 
perdition."  A  not  unusual  figure  has  been  that  of  a  miserable  crowd 
approaching  the  verge  of  a  dreadful  gulf.  And  the  exclamation  is.  Oh, 
will  you  not  eagerly  and  instantly  hasten  to  throw  yourselves  between  ? 
What  mortal  cruelty  to  linger  !  The  catastrophe  is  infallible  if  you  do 
not  rush  to  the  rescue ;  for  higher  power  declines  to  interpose.  Lords 
of  their  destiny !  look  at  the  dread  alternative  you  are  deciding.  At 
hearing  such  things  who  can  keep  out,  or  force  out,  of  his  mind  the  idea 
of  a  Deity  resembling  the  gods  of  Epicurus  ? 

Sometimes  indeed,  instead  of  what  looks  so  like  an  attribution  of  in- 
difference, a  more  gracious  and  sympathetic  character  is  ascribed  to  the 
supreme  power.  He  is  earnestly  intent  on  human  salvation.  "  The 
heart  of  God  "  is  deeply  moved,  he  longs,  he  yearns  for,  he  almost  pas- 
sionately desires,  the  conversion  of  heathens,  of  all  mankind ;  he  is,  aa 
it  were,  impatient  to  see  his  servants  in  zealous  action ;  he  pleads  to 
them  every  motive  that  ought  to  arouse  and  actuate  them ;  he  reproaches 
their  indolence ;  sets  before  them  the  mighty  things  which  cannot  be 
done  till  they  shall  go  vigorously  into  the  work ;  his  operation  being  sub- 
jected to  unwilling  delay  in  waiting  for  theirs.  And  this  is  the  ahnighty 
Being  whose  smgle  volition  could  transform  the  whole  race  in  a 
moment ! 

Now,  my  dear  Sir,  whatever  be  the  right  way  of  setting  forth  the 
subject,  I  do  think  that  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe  borders  very 
nearly  (doubtless  unconsciously  and  unthinkingly)  on  impiety.  I  need 
not  be  reminded  that  in  the  Scriptures  there  are  many  expressions,  used 
in  condescending  accommodation,  which  might  be  cited  as  analogous  to 
tlie  strain  of  language  against  which  I  am  protesting.  Let  those  strongly 
figurative  expressions  stand  out  as  illustrative  of  that  condescension, 
manifesting  itself  in  such  forms  as  men  might  not  have  presumed  to 
utter.  Let  them  be  cited  as  what  God  has  condescended  to  say.  But 
to  construct  of  similar  figures  our  current  language,  which  ought  to  be 
that  of  plain  truth  and  fact,  will  be  to  establish  a  fallacious  order  of 
ideas,  to  which  literal  truth  will  come  to  be  the  exception. 

....  A  glance  back  at  what  I  have  thus  been  writing  makes  me 
fear,  that  you  will  set  me  down  as  one  of  the  coldest  friends,  to  say  the 
least,  of  the  missionary  cause.  Not  so.  I  am  gratified  in  viewing  the 
wide  and  widening  extent  of  its  operations — ^the  comprehensive  state- 
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tnent  of  which  fomu  %  highly  valuaUe  sectiea  of  your  work ;  and  nrast 
have  surprised  many  of  its  readers.  And  in  every  well-judged  attempt 
I  feel  the  complacency  of  a  confidence  thai  some  good  wiU  be  done,  .  It 
should  need  no  sentiment  even  of  piety  to  admire  the  self-devotement  of 
so  many  Christian  adventurers  and  laborers :  it  might  seem  to  have  a 
commanding  appeal  to  tliat  warm  dilating  sympathy  which  all  the  world 
gives  to  the  heroic  character  when  displayed,  as  you  observe,  with  an- 
imadversion that  cannot  be  too  pointed,  in  any  department  of  enterprise 
but  the  cause  of  Christ.  But  unfortunately  for  me,  from  a  temperament 
somewhat  sanguine  and  ardent  in  youth,  I  am  dried  and  cooled  down  to 
that  of  old  age.  The  course  of  the  world*s  events  since  that  **  season 
of  prime,"  has  been  a  grievous  disappointment.  No  one  who  is  not  to- 
ward twice  your  age  can  have  any  adequate  conception  of  the  commo- 
tion there  was  in  susceptible  and  inflammable  spirits.  The  proclamation 
went  forth,  *'  Overturn,  overturn,  overturn,"  and  there  seemed  to  be  a 
responsive  earthquake  in  the  nations.  The  vain,  short-sighted  seers  of 
us  had  all  our  enthusiasm  ready  to  receive  the  magnificent  changes  ;^ 
tlie  downfall  of  all  old  and  corrupt  institutions,  the  explosion  of  preju- 
dices ;  the  demolition  of  the  strongholds  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
apiritual  with  all  other  despotism ;  man  on  the  point  of  being  set  free  for 
a  noble  career  of  knowledge,  liberty,  philanthropy,  virtue — and  all  that, 
and  all  that.  A  most  shallow  judgment ;  a  pitiable  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  nuin  was  betrayed  in  these  elated  presumptions.  But  they  so 
p«.s8essed  themselves  of  the  mind  as  to  prepare  it  to  feel  a  bitterness  of 
disappointment  as  time  went  on,  through  so  many  lustrums,  and  accom- 
plished so  niggardly  a  portion  of  all  the  dream. 

And  now,  at  the  end  of  half  a  century,  how  much  has  been  efi^cted 
in  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  human  race,  comprehensively 
considered?  To  what  amount  are  they  wiser,  better,  and  happier? 
True,  in  certain  particulars,  and  estimated  according  to  a  limited  scale, 
it  may  be  said  and  admitted  that  much  has  been  done ;  and  we  aie  very 
apt  to  fix  on  some  favored  section  in  the  general  view,  and  falsify  its 
magnitude.  But  if  our  account  be  formed  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  whole  field  of  the  active  world,  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
mournful  disproportion  between  the  collective  result,  and  the  prodigious 
amount  of  things  bearing  with  combined,  mingled,  and  what  should  have 
been,  dUeraiive  agency,  on  the  human  condition — ^the  agitations,  coUi- 
aions,  changes;  the  schemes,  toils,  sufierings;  the  expenditures  of 
thought,  speech,  property,  health,  and  life.  There  is,  at  least,  so  obstinate 
an  appearance  of  disproportion  that,  after  being  looked  upon  through  a 
long  course  of  years,  it  denies  me  the  ability  to  yield  a  full  sympathy  to 
your  all-engrossing  urgency  of  incitement,  and  enthusiasm  of  confi- 
dence. I  cannot  help  hearing  a  voice  (may  it  be  that  of  a  fisdse  prophet) 
which  says,  you  reckon  too  fast,  in  your  calculation  of  the  efifects  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  actors  and  means  already  in  the  employment,  or 
immediately  at  the  disposal,  of  the  missionaiy  service.    And  as  to  t^% 
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millioa^Muided  energy,  which  yon  m  eloqoentljr  summon  forth,  as  hy 

sound  of  trumpet,  in  the  form  of  what  might  be  called  a  general  firing 
of  the  Christian  commimity,  to  devote  their  whole  facnhies  and  meanfl, 
I  must  needs  think,  that  religion,  recU  religion,  exists  under  too  many 
causes  <^  repression,  far  too  many  inevitable  complications  with  sej^ 
concerns,  domestic  concerns,  worldly  concerns,  party  concerns,  to  allow 
the  possibility  of  such  a  demonstration  ;--4)e8ides  that,  as  I  have  noted 
before,  one  princij^  insisted  on  as  indispensable  to  it,  would,  if  attempted 
to  be  carried  oat  to  the  extent  apparently  demanded,  ruinously  derange 
the  frame  and  c<H)8i8tence  in  which  society  has  always  existed ;  that  is, 
wants  to  be  supplied,  by  means  of  the  multiplieity  and  diversification 
of  other  wants,  many  of  them  artificial. 

I  hope,  indeed  may  assume,  that  you  are  of  a  cheerful  temperament ; 
but  are  you  not  sometimes  invaded  by  the  darkest  visions  and  reflections 
while  casting  your  view  over  the  scene  of  human  existence,  from  the 
beginning  to  this  hour  7  To  me  it  appears  a  most  mysteriously  awful 
economy,  overspread  by  a  lurid  and  dreadful  shade.  I  pray  for  the  piety 
to  maintain  an  humble  submission  of  thought  and  feeling  to  the  wise  and 
ri^teous  Disposer  of  all  existence.  Bat  to  see  a  nature  created  in 
purity,  qualified  for  perfect  and  endless  felicity,  but  rained  at  the  very 
origin,  by  a  disaster  devolving  fatally  on  all  the  race — to  see  it  in  an 
early  age  of  the  worid  estranged  from  truth,  from  the  love  and  fear  of 
its  Creator,  from  that,  therefore,  without  which  existence  is  a  thing  to 
be  depicted — abandoned  to  all  evil,  till  swept  away  by  a  deluge— the 
renovated  race  revolving  into  idolatry  and  iniquity,  and  spreading  down- 
ward through  ages  in  darkness,  wickedness  and  misery — ^no  Divine  dis- 
pensation to  enlighten  and  reclaim  it,  except  for  one  small  section,  and 
that  section  itself  a  no  less  flagrant  proof  of  the  dejsperate  corruption 
of  the  nature ; — the  ultimate,  grand  remedial  visitation,  Christianity, 
laboring  in  a  difficult  progress  and  very  limited  extension,  and  soon  per- 
verted from  its  purpose  into  darkness  and  superstition,  for  a  period  of  a 
thousand  years — at  the  present  hour  known  and  even  nominally  acknow- 
ledged by  very  greatly  the  minority  of  the  race,  the  mighty  mass  re- 
maining prostrate  under  the  infernal  dominion  of  which  countless 
generations  of  their  ancestors  have  been  the  slaves  and  victims — a  de- 
plorable majority  of  the  people  in  the  Christian  nations  strangers  to  the 
vital  power  of  Christianity,  and  a  large  proportion  directly  hostile  to  it ; 
and  even  the  institutions  pretended  to  be  for  its  support  and  promotion, 
being  baneful  to  its  virtue— its  jurogress  in  the  work  of  conversion,  in 
evm  the  most  favored  part  of  the  world,  distanced  by  the  progressive  in- 
crease of  the  population,  so  that,  even  there  (but  to  a  fearful  extent  if  we 
take  the  world  at  large)  the  disproportion  of  the  faithful  to  the  irreli- 
gious is  continually  increasing-^^e  sum  of  all  these  melancholy  &ctt 
being,  that  thousands  of  millions  have  passed,  and  thousands  every  day 
are  passing,  out  of  the  world,  in  no  state  of  fitness  for  a  pure  and  happy 
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State  elBewhere.     Oh,  it  is  a  most  confounding  and  appalling  con- 
templation ! 

And  it  would  be  a  transcendently  direful  one,  if  I  believed  the  doctrine 
of  the  eternity  of  future  misery.  It  amazes  me  to  imagine  how  thought- 
ful and  benevolent  men,  believing  that  doctrine,  can  endure  the  sight  of 
the  present  world  and  the  history  of  the  past.  To  behold  successive, 
innumerable  crowds  carried  on  in  the  mighty  impulse  of  a  depraved  na- 
ture, which  they  are  impotent  to  reverse,  and  to  which  it  is  not  the  will 
of  God  in  his  sovereignty  to  apply  the  only  adequate  power,  the  with- 
holding of  which  consigns  them  inevitably  to  their  doom — to  see  them 
passing  throught  a  short  term  of  mortal  existence  (absurdly  sometimes 
denominated  a  probcUian*)  under  all  the  world's  pernicious  influences, 

*  Mr.  Foster  has  here  advanced  within  the  awful  shadow  of  a  subject 
which  seems  partially  to  have  obscured  his  perception  of  the  ultimate 
ground  of  moral  responsibility.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  divine 
standard  of  man's  accountability  is  a  scale  of  all  but  unlimited  graduation. 
While,  therefore,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  **  the  men  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  *'  will  be  judged  by  the  same  scale  as  the  men  of  "  Caper- 
naum," would  it  not  be  almost  as  absurd  to  infer  that,  on  that  account,  they 
will  be  judged  by  no  scale  whatever  ?  **  They  who  have  sinned  without 
(a  written)  law,  shall  be  judged  without  law."  Destitute  of  a  written  law, 
they  are  still  within  the  jurisdiction  of  natural  law.  Of  this  class  let  the 
most  uncivilized  tribe  be  selected ;  still  its  members  will  be  found  to  be 
held  answerable  to,  and  by,  each  other.  Of  this  tribe  let  the  last  wander- 
ing survivor  be  taken ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  he  is  still,  in  many  res- 
pects, "  a  law  unto  himself."  The  elements  of  responsibility  are  within 
iiim.  His  moral  constitution,  not  his  external  advantages,  renders  him 
amenable  to  law.  He  is  a  man,  and  therefore  he  will  be  judged.  He  is  a 
man  whose  moral  nature  has  been  exposed  to  the  most  debasing  and  de- 
praving influences,  and  therefore  he  will  be  judged  accordingly. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  add,  first,  that  as,  among  such  portions  of  the 
human  race,  the  period  of  intellectual  infancy  lasts  much  longer  than  it 
does  among  more  cultivated  classes,  there  is  high  probability  for  conclud- 
ing that  the  state  of  accountability  is  not  reached  till  a  comparatively  ad- 
vanced period  of  youth.  Secondly,  it  may  be  worth  consideration  whether, 
while  we  shall  be  reckoned  with  as  to  how  mttch  we  have  advanced  in 
holiness  considering  our  advantages,  there  may  not  be  many  who  will  be 
reckoned  with  as  to  how  little  they  have  retrograded  in  evil  considering  their 
disadvantages.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  to  contravene  the 
everlasting  principle,  that  "  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord." 
But,  believing  that  there  is  a  class  of  cases  in  which  a  struggle  is  main- 
tained against  moral  determination,  which,  though  unsuccessful  in  the  best 
sense,  involves  a  greater  amount  of  resistance  to  evil  than  is  made  by  some 
who  yet  idvance  in  excellence,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  such  resistance 
will  be  tai  'An  into  the  account,  however  unavailing  it  may  be  in  the  highest 
respect  A.nd,  thirdly,  is  not  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment  rendered 
gratuitous\  y  startling,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  classes  described  by 
Mr.  F(wter  by  the  too  positive,  equalizing,  and  objective  views  generally 
entertained  respectiuj^  the  jtlaee  of  punishment.  In  opposition  to  scrip- 
ture, the  to )  general  impression  is,  that  there  will  be  the  same  punishment 
for  all  the  1  >st.  And  this,  indeed,  would  follow  necessarily,  if,  as  it  is  too 
commonly  s  ipposed,  the  punishment  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  place, 
and  if  there  is  one  place  for  all.  But  this  would  be  to  confound  all  grada- 
tions of  evil  character ;  and  so  far  to  make  a  mockery  of  that  future  judg- 
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with  the  addition  of  the  malign  and  deadly  one  of  the  great  tempter  and 
destroyer,  to  confirm  and  augment  the  inherent  depravity,  on  their  speedy 
passage  to  everlasting  woe, — ^I  repeat,  I  am,  without  pretending  to  any 
extraordinary  depth  of  feeling,  amazed  to  conceive  what  they  contrive  to 
do  with  their  sensibility,  and  in  what  manner  they  maintain  a  firm  as- 
surance of  the  Divine  goodness  and  justice.  Yet  I  see  numbers  of  these 
good  men  preserving,  apparently  without  great  eilbrt,  a  tone  of  equani- 
mity, sometimes  excited  to  hilarity,  while  everywhere  closely  surrounded 
by  creatures  whom,  as  not  being  the  subjects  of  divine  grace,  they  deli- 
berately regard  as  the  destined  victims  of  eternal  fire ;  and  must  regard 
as  if  created  on  purpose,  that  by  passing  a  few  fleeting  sinful  moments 
here,  they  might  be  prepared  for  it. 

I  meet  with  a  few  intelligent  and  pious  men  who  join  in  the  disbelief; 
and  suspect,  that  unavowedly,  many  others  are  repelled  into  strong  doubt, 
at  the  least,  by  the  infinite  horror  of  the  tenet. 

Here  again  I  am  reminded  how  the  missionary  advocates  make  of  all 
this  just  a  charge  against  the  church — ^the  religious  section,  as  having 
been  in  cfiect  owing  to  (hem ;  as  if  they  had  a  certain  power  and  respon- 
sibility, and  had  it  now,  to  reverse  substantially  this  awful  destiny.  But 
the  supreme  Sovereign's  scheme  and  economy  for  tbe  race  was  formed 
in  no  dependence  on  what  the  more  privileged  section  might  attempt,  or 
not  attempt,  for  them ;  formed  indeed  in  a  perfect  foresight  of  what  would 
not  be  attempted.  How  plain  is  it,  that  the  case  has  its  reason  and  its 
mystery  in  something  far  deeper  than  any  consideration  of  what  they 
might  have  done,  and  neglected  to  do.  How  self-evident  the  proposition, 
that  if  the  sovereign  Arbiter  had  intended  the  salvation  of  the  race,  it 
must  have  been  accomplished. 

I  really  know  not  what  apology  to  devise  for  this  long  intrusion  on  you, 
if  you  will  not  accept  it  as  an  excuse  to  say,  I  had  no  intention  or  ex- 
pectation it  should  be  anything  like  half  as  long ;  and  that  I  am  sorry 
for  not  having  the  faculty  or  art  of  saying  what  I  want  to  be  at  in  a  few 
words.  I  can,  however,  say,  in  words  few  and  most  explicit,  that  I  de- 
precate causing  you  the  trouble  of  making  any  kind  of  reply,  however 
brief.  I  need  not  say  that  I  am  nobody  for  anything  like  controversial 
discussion.  If  your  candor  will  just  excuse  this  transient  incursion 
across  the  path  of  your  studies,  it  is  all  that  is  requested  by,  my  dear  sir, 
yours  with  high  respect,  cordial  regard,  and  all  good  wishes, 

J.  Foster. 

ment  which  is  supposed  to  be  designed  to  distinguish  between  them.  I  do 
not  believe,  indeed,  that  "  the  mind  will  be  its  own  place"  literally;  that 
is,  that  there  will  be  no  objective.  But  I  do  believe  that  every  man  will 
"go  to  his  own  place,"  and  that  this  place  will  be  the  exact  counterpart  of 
his  moral  character.  So  that  while  some  will  be  "  beaten  with  many 
stripes,"  we  believe  that  for  the  minimum  of  guilt  there  will  be  a  mini- 
mum of  punishment.  J.  H. 
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COXXJUn.   TO  MR.   JOHN  FOSTER. 

Bourtan,  October  1, 1843. 

Dear  Nephew, — ,  ...  I  am  glad  yon  have  snch  advaatageB  fiir 
attendance  on  the  means  of  grace,  and  though  some  of  yon  prefer  one 
place  and  sect,  and  some  another,  I  have  no  doubt  you  agree  in  the  main 
thing,  and  preserve  fiunily  peace. 

....  Three  of  you,  it  seems,  are  come  into  family  cares  and  duties. 
I  wish  that  wisdom  and  resolution  may  be  given  you  to  act  worthily  in 
that  situation,  and  I  wish  that  your  families  may  rise  up  to  be  a  blessing 
to  you,  and  good  and  happy  in  themselves.  You  have  great  need  to  pray 
for  the  divine  blessing  on  the  parents  and  the  children.  I  am  some- 
times willing  to  hope  that  the  thousands  of  petitions  oflfered  to  God  by 
fny  pious  parents,  and  your  grand&ther  and  mother,  for  the  wdfkre  of  us, 
their  descendants,  may  even  thus  long  afterwards  be  of  some  avail  with 
their  God  and  ours.  But  our  own  prayers  for  ourselves  and  our  children 
must  continually  ascend  to  him,  pleading  in  the  name  and  merits  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour. 

It  often  comes  into  my  thoughts  how  much  good  of  the  highest  kind 
would  have  been  obtained,  if  .1  had  been  as  constantly  earnest  as  I  ought 
to  have  been  in  that  most  profitable  of  all  exercises.  At  the  age  ci  every 
one  of  us  there  is  room  to  mend  in  this  important  matter ;  and  I  hope  and 
pray  that  we  may  not  neglect  it. 

....  Give  my  kind  respects  to  your  mother,  whom  I  ccmgratolateon 
having  been  so  highly  favored  in  point  of  health,  and  in  having  such 
worthy  children  around  her.  To  William  also  I  would  express  all 
friendly  good  wishes  for  his  welfare  in  all  respects,  and  the  same  you 
will  yourself  accept  from  your  old  uncle,  whom  you  have  never  seen,  * 
and  who  has  never  seen  you,  nor  probably  will  in  this  world,  and  whose 
name  is,  like  your  own, 

JoHH  Foster. 


CCXXXIV.   TO   THE   REV.    THOMAS   GRINFIELD,   M.A. 

Deeember  22,  1842. 

My  dear  Sm, — ^Before  submitting  the  few  slight  notices  of  your 
pre&ce,  let  me  be  allowed  to  apologize  for  what  I  am  afraid  was  a  great 
rudeness  in  my  matter  of  putting  Mr. "  out  of  court." 

The  case  is,  that  I  have  no  patience  with  the  outcries  raised  by  cler- 
gymen in,  about,  against  their- own  church;  their  multiform  dissensicnu ; 
their  mutual  accusations  and  protestations ;  the  insubordination  and  re- 
monstrances of  the  inferiors  against  the  consecrated  authorities  in  hi^ 
places,  &c.  One  is  provoked  to  say,  Shame  on  you ; — ^why  do  you  not 
strive  with  the  utmost  care  to  hush  up  your  subjects  of  disturbance, 
and  maintain  at  least  the  appearaTice  of  a  dignified  union  and  conformity, 
according  to  the  declared  object  of  your  institution,  and  under  the  sano- 
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tion  of  its  most  venerable  order  ?  Have  you  not  a  grand  standard  of  &ith 
and  discipline  sacredly  preserved,  unaltered  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion ;  appointed  for  the  express  purpose  of  maintaining  inviolate  the 
Christian  doctrine  and  practical  institutions,  to  which,  in  its  most  com- 
prehensive application,  you  all  solemnly  engage  your  assent  and  fidelity  7 
I  must  in  mere  decency  believe  it  is  not  a  Jesuitical  juggle,  but  a  care- 
fully explicit  formula  of  doctrines  and  prescriptions  ;  and  also  I  must  in 
decency  believe  that  you  have  signed  your  adhesion  intelligently  and 
honestly.  Is  it  not  most  scandalous  then,  that  you  should  be  seen  as  a 
body,  all  in  confusion ;  section  in  conflict  with  section ;  your  rule  of  faith 
interpreted  in  every  surbitrary  mode,  with  mutual  accusations  of  pervert- 
ing it ;  and  with  loud  complaints  frcmi  some  of  you  of  twenty  things 
wrong  in  either  the  constitution  or  the  administration  of  the  church  ? 
Pray  try  to  come,  if  possible,  to  such  an  understanding  among  yourselves, 
that  you  may  no  longer  stand  before  the  nation  in  a  condition  which, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  your  solemn  pledge  to  conformity,  must  ex- 
pose you  to  opprobrium.  We  dissenters  having  no  standard  of  confor- 
mity, having  no  high  prelatical  authorities  over  us,  may  sectarianize  and 
fight  as  much  as  we  please ;  but  for  you,  under  the  solemn  obligations  you 
have  taken  upon  you,  to  exhibit  yourselves  in  such  lawless  commotions- 
is  not  to  be  tolerated.  You  should  either  maintain  the  peace  of  the 
church,  or  come  out  of  it ;  for  as  to  altering  it  to  the  mind  ^  any  one,  or 
any  sect  of  you,  that  would  be  an  idle  dream. 

It  was  under  the  habit  of  such  kind  of  feelings,  that  I  was  indisposed  to 
hear  the  remonstrant  lamentation  of  good  Mr.  .  More  than  enough 
of,  this. 

In  the  department  of  Christian  morality,  I  think  many  of  those  who 
are  distinguished  as  evangelical  preachers  greatly  and  culpably  deficient. 
They  rarely,  if  ever,  take  some  one  topic  of  moral  duty  as — honesty ^ 
veracity,  impartiality.  Christian  temper,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  temper- 
ance (in  any  of  its  branches),  the  improvement  of  time,  and  investigate 
specifically  its  principle,  rules,  discriminations,  adaptations.  There  is 
none  of  the  casuistry  found  in  many  of  the  old  divines.  Such  discus- 
sions would  have  cost  far  more  labor  of  thought  than  dwelling  and  ex- 
patiating on  the  general  evangelical  doctrines ;  but  would  have  been 
eminently  useful ;  and  it  is  very  necessary,  in  order  to  set  people's  judg- 
ments and  consciences  to  rights.  It  is  partly  in  consequence  of  this 
neglect  (very  general,  I  believe)  that  many  religious  kind  of  people  have 
unfixed  and  ill-fated  apprehensions  of  moral  discriminations.  HaU  told 
Anderson  that  in  former  years  he  had  oftener  insisted  on  subjects  of  this 
order :  *    I  know  not  whence  the  ill-judged  alteration,  during  his  resi- 

♦  "  Be  not  afraid  of  devoting  whole  sermons  to  particular  parts  of  moral 
conduct  and  religious  duties.  It  is  impossible  to  give  right  views  of  them, 
unless  you  dissect  characters,  and  describe  particular  virtues  and  vices. 
*  The  fruits  of  the  flesh'  and  *  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  must  be  distinctly 
pointed  out.**    To  preach  against  sin  in  general,  without  descending  to  par - 
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dtoee  at  Bristol ;  to  judge  from  so  ravch  as  I  heard.  He  could  hazdiy 
have  fallen  in  with  the  common  noti<Hi ;  **  Lead  them  to  the  true  evange- 
lical principles  of  doctrine,  and  the  morals  will  follow  of  themselves."  I 
would  answer,  **  If  so,  how  superfluous  is  a  krge  portion  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  being  specifically  and  ofien  minutely  preceptive  /" 


CCmV.   TO   THE   REV.   JOSIAR  HILL. 

Stapletan,  December  24, 1S42. 

Mt  DEiJL  SiR^ — I  am  glad  to  find  yon  safely  settled  in  your  temporary 
domicile  (you  can  understand  the  interest  I  have  in  so  describing  it). 
After  passing  once  again  over  several  score  of  leagues  of  this  unhappy 
planet,  I  am  wishing  you  may  but  <mce  more  make  that  same  traverse ; 
so  that  in  that  once  more  you  may  say  to  the  hills,  the  streams,  the 
towns,  the  inns,  the  bridges,  as  you  shall  pass  them,  adieu.  The  thought 
has  often  come  on  me,  on  my  occasional  journeys,  as  one  thing  and  ano- 
ther has  passed  my  view,  **  I  shall  see  that  no  more !"  And  this  senti- 
ment becomes  more  distinctly  felt  in  the  late  dechne  of  life,  not  only  be- 
cause the  shortened  residue  of  life  renders  it  of  course  less  likely  that  jour- 
nays  will  be  repeated,  but  also  because  there  is  a  peculiar  pensiveness, 
an  evening  shade,  over  the  general  tone  of  feeling. 

....  The  town  is  become  to  me  very  nearly  as  if  uninhabited  ;  and 
beside  my  vndking  &culty  is  strangely  diminished  within  the  year  now 
so  near  an  end ;  and  also  the  time  of  going  after  books,  looldng  in  at 
auctions,  &c.,  is  nearly  gone  by.  From  necessity  it  is  so  at  present  with 
you,  and  I  hope  will  be  so,  when  you  shall  find  again  much  more  impor- 
tunity for  indulging  the  folly.  AfoUyj  I  repeat  with  grievous  emphasis, 
when  I  look  round  on  this  room,  wondering  how  I  could  ever  be  so  be- 
sotted  as  not  to  see  the  impossibility  of  Veading  the  long  accumulation ; 
and  mine  is  a  more  bitter  repentance  than  yours  can  be,  for  you  have 
dealt  on  saving  terms,  while  I  have  foolishly  expended  money  which 
often  was  wanted  for  other  uses,  and  in  a  quantity  which  would  have 
been  valuable  for  tho^e  uses 

Have  you  wholly  given  up  the  project  and  task  of  making  some  use 
of  the  Diaries  of  a  pious  man  ?  You  may  do  so,  and  little  more  will  be 
said.  It  is  very  curious  to  observe  how  the  first  eagerness  for  publish- 
ing something  about  a  good  man  has  quieted  down  after  the  project  had 
been  kept  for  some  time  in  abeyance.  There  is  something  melanchdy 
in  this,  as  showing  how  the  warm  memory  of  the  good  can  decline  by 
degrees  to  a  comparative  indiflerence,  even  when  there  is  not  a  real 
change  in  the  judgment  of  their  worthiness.  In  a  little  while  after  our 
departure,  how  very,  very  few  will  feel  a  painful  sense  of  tDorUing  us. 

ticulftrs,  may  lead  many  to  complain  of  the  evil  of  their  hearts,  while,  at 
the  flame  time,  they  are  awfully  inattentive  to  the  evil  of  their  conduct"— 
KkKM/*  Charge  te  tke  iZeo.  J.  K.  UaU,    Works,  iv.,  4S3. 
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ft  win  bii  ooDfined  to  some  thiee  or  four  (if  not  still  fewer)  who  faid  a 
c<»diai,  deep  attachment  to  na  from  relationship,  or  the  most  intimate 
kind  of  friendship.  One  has  a  feeling,  that  it  would  be  gratifying  to  be 
so  remembered  by  these  few  that,  in  their  advance  toward  the  end  of 
life,  they  should  be  delighted  with  the  thought  and  expectation  of  meet* 
ing  us  again  elsewhere.  You  have  such  remembrances  of  the  departed^ 
remembranoes  cherished  in  the  depth  of  the  heart,  thus  placing  yon  in 
an  affectionate  relation  to  a  world  unseen. 

Our  sense  of  deprivation  in  the  loss  of  persons.who  were  dear  to  ns, 
is  soothed  by  the  thought,  that  there  are  so  much  fewer  to  feel  anzione 
for  in  leaving  them  behind.  In  this  matter  I  have  the  advantage  (in  thie 
paiticalar  view  I  may  rightly  cfdi  it  so)  over  many,  in  having  only  these 
two  of  my  fiimiiy  to  leave  exposed  to  the  iUs  of  life  in  this  wretched 
world ;  and  you  have  the  advantage  over  me,  One^  chiefly,  will  be  the 
object  of  your  last  solicitudes.  I  do  not  say,  that  I  could  wish  myself 
in  the  same  case ;  but  I  have  often  thought,  that  to  see  my  children 
safely  and  happily  out  of  the  world  would  be  a  very  strong  eonsolatioo 
for  their  loss.  But,  we  must  not  distrust  that  allnsufficient  Providence 
in  which  we  profess  so  firmly  to  believe. 

The  strangely  wild  and  almost  vernal  temperature  (a  delightful  su^ 
shine  while  I  am  writing)  seems  to  promise  that  the  old  year  shall  go 
off  in  smiles,  and  even  in  buds  and  flowers, — an  alleviating  drcnmstanoe 
to  ill-clad,  ill-boused  poverty.    In  alleviation  of  this,  one  is  now  iM^iijig 

that  something  will  ere  long  be  done  by  man Glad  to  see  what  a 

strong  and  wide  excitement  is  produced  by  the  operations  of  the 
''League,"  aided  by  calamitous  Miperience.  There  seems  to  be  an 
universally  confident  expectation  of  the  abolition,  at  no  distant  time,  of 

that  detestable  incubus  on  the  nation's  prosperity,  the  Corn  law 

[The]  Premier  must  make  stout  fight  for  it  yet  awhile,  in  order  to  stand 
well  with  his  gang ;  at  the  same  time  that  I  believe  there  is  no  man  in 
England  more' fully  convinced  that  it  is  a  nuisance  which  ought  to  be 
abated. 


CCXXXVI.    TO   W.    L.    R.   CATES^   ESQ. 

December  30, 1842. 

Dear  Sir, — ^You  will  naturally,  and  indeed  inevitably,  have  considered 
your  not  receiving  any  acknowledgment  of  your  friendly  letter,  of  a  date 
BO  very  far  back,  as  a  proof  (I  need  not  say  of  so  plain  a  fact  as  a  very 
defective  ciin^y,  but)  of  great  want  of  kind  and  benevolent  feeling. 
This  interpretation  would  be  so  reasonable,  according  to  fair  and  usual 
rules  of  judging,  that  I  am  reduced  to  the  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to 
believe  me,  when  I  assure  you,  it  would  entirely  be  a  mistake. 

If  I  were  to  attempt  to  explain  how,  then,  such  a  thing  could  happen, 
I  should  have  to  confess  to  you  such  a  power  of  the  besetting  sin  of 
frocrastmaiion,  as^  I  hqw  your  own  experience  cannot,  and  never  wiU 
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entUe  yoa  to  coficeive.  It  would  be  an  ezhibitkm  amasing  to  tiie  spec- 
tator, but  mortifying  enough  to  me,  if  it  could  be  shown  how  many  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  things  which  I  acknowledged  proper  to  be  done, 
was  disposed  to  do,  and  intended  to  do,  to-morrow,  were  not  done  in  due 
time,  or  not  done  at  all.  Defer  the  thing  {mce^  defer  it  note,  and  there  is 
no  knowing  when  its  time  will  come.  K  one  imitated  any  other  person's 
bad  example,  as  submissively  as  one  imitates  one's  own,  what  a  con- 
temptible servility  it  would  seem. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  held  in  cordial  esteem  by  a  person  of  intelligent 
and  serious  mind,  even  when  personally  unknown.  At  the  same  time  I 
would  wish  to  be  something  better  than  flattered,  by  the  assurance  of 
having  been  happy  enough  to  render  a  material  service  to  such  a  mind. 
A  benefit  conveyed  through  a  silent  channel,  in  a  direction  of  which  I 
could  have  no  conjecture,  to  your  mind  from  mine,  making  me,  as  it  were, 
a  sharer  in  a  good  with  a  person  I  have  never  seen,  and  may  never  see, 
I  would  account  a  favor  conferred  on  me  by  a  good  Providence.  Your 
name  will  be  remembered  as  affording  one  pleasing  assurance  that  I 
have  not  lived  altogether  in  vain. 

Presuming  that  you  may  not  be  advanced  very  far  on  in  life,  I  hope 
you  have  yet  a  prolonged  course  before  you  for  making  the  best  and 
happiest  use  of  life ;  and  I  trust  that  a  numerous  train  of  advantages 
will  be  aflS>nled  to  you  for  accomplishing  that  great  purpose. 

With  sincerest  wishes  and  prayers  that  it  may  be  so, 

I  am,  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

J.  FOSIEB. 


CCmVII.    TO   THE   EEV.    JOSIAH   HILL. 

January  31,  1843. 

Mt  bear  Sir, — Considering  what  an  infinite  multiplicity  of  things  is 
taking  place  in  the  surrounding  world,  one  finds  one's  own  insignificance 
in  having  so  little  for  one's  own  part  to  recount.  To  live  through  the  day, 
in  ordinary  habits,  to  sleep  through  the  night,  continuing  and  repeating 
this  through  the  week,  through  the  month,  with  very  occasionally  a  call 
by  an  acquaintance,  and  a  letter  from  a  distance ;  and  thus  a  short  life 
is  wearing  away. 

....  What  a  vast  transition  it  is  from  one's  own  little  share  of  good 
and  ill  to  that  of  the  national  millions,  whose  interests  are  this  week 
portentously  coming  in  question,  and  under  no  hopeful  auspices.  The 
lettled  expectation  seems  to  be  that  the  hateful  and  demented  party  are 
to  carry  it  all  their  own  way,  for  at  least  one  year  more  of  aggravated 
national  calamity.  One  can  sometimes  almost  wonder  that  the  ri^teous 
Sovereign  does  not  strike  such  a  combination  in  iniquity  with  some 
evident,  signal  mark  of  avenging  justice.  But  this  is  not  now,  as  of  oH 
the  order  of  his  government.  There  is  the  sad  consideration,  besides, 
that  the  suffering  part  of  the  nati<m  are,  for  the  greatest  part,  in  no  con- 
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4kAm  to  appeal  to  Heaven,  being  no  leas  atvangen  to  the  kmnrledfe  and 
fear  of  God  than  the  claas  under  wfaoee  iniquity  they  are  suffering.  The 
moat  melancholy  consideration  as  to  the  sufMng  manses  is,  that  their 
aiHictions  can  have  no  tendency  to  do  them  good  in  respect  to  a  higher 
interest,  bat  powerfully  the  very  oontrary««>4Bnding  to  alienate  their 
minds  from  any  belief  in  Providence,  and  to  generate  a  spirit  of  recli* 
lesMieeH,  oootempt  of  law,  and  intense  revenge.  They  are  alienalad 
kom  all  observances  of  religi<»i  by  their  squalid  condition,  and  their 
ehildren  are  deprived  of  education.  If  they  could  be  suddenly  thrown 
lease,  as  in  the  French  Revolution,  with  what  a  dreadful  fury  would 
they  rush  on  the  proud,  splendid,  sumptuous  ranks  that  have  been  tread- 
ing them  to  the  earth.    It  will,  after  all,  be  strange  if  the  cup  of  bitter^ 

ness  shall  not  yet  come  round  to  them  even  in  this  world One 

goes  folly  along  with  the  animated  spirit  of  the  Anti-Cora-law  League ; 
confident  that  they  are  working  a  commotion,  before  which  monopo^ 
will  be  prostrated  at  no  for«off  time.  It  will  be  interesting  to  have  the 
collective  manifestation,  in  their  grand  meetings  of  this  week,  of  the 
^fects  already  produced,  and  the  plans  and  means  for  prosecuting  and 
eilending  the  war.  .... 


CCXZXYIII.    TO  MRS.  HOLBROOKE. 

Stapletan,  near  JBritM,  March  au,  1843. 

Mt  deas  old  FRiEifD,-^For  it  is  a  long,  long  time  to  look  back 
upon  since  the  friendship  was  yotwg,'^!  was  ezceedin^y  gratified  at 
receiving  your  letter — dilatory  as  I  have  been  in  acknowledging  it,  and 
as  I  am  in  everything  I  ought  to  do  with  despatch.  It  was  a  strange 
and  pleasing  surprise  to  see  at  the  end  of  it  the  name  of  Ftamy  Putter, 
It  gratified  me  that  the  said  Fanny  Purser  should,  through  so  wide  ail 
interval,  have  remembered  me  wi^  so  kind  a  feeling  as  should  indnoe 
her  to  write  to  me.  This  feeling  was  excited  by  the  mere  sigiit  of  the 
name ;  and  it  became  quite  animated  as  I  read  the  Mendly  sentiments 
expressed  in  the  letter.  I  could  not  have  flattered  mymAi  that  I  had 
been  so  well,  so  long,  and  so  very  kindly  remembered. 

What  a  distant  retrospect,  and  how  many  remembrances  and  aasodui* 
tions — ^your  excellent  parents, — ^Henry  Strahan, — ^Mrs.  Butier,^«^ur  talka 
and  amusements, — the  places  and  change  ci  habitations,-— your  brother 
a  boy, — ^yourself  a  girl,  hardly  fifteen  perhaps,  tiie  last  time  I  saw  you. 
In  the  ease  of  your  brother,  when  I  beard  from  him  at  an  advanced  pe« 
riod  of  4ife,  I  was  wondering  what  manner  of  personal  appearance  he 
might  have  grown  and  passed  into,  in  the  course  of  so  many  years,  while 
I  could  not  bring  him  to  my  mind  in  any  other  image  than  that  only  one 
which  I  60  well  remembered ;  and  even  after  seeing  him  at  last,  I  re* 
mained  in  a  kind  of  baffle  between  that  perfectly  preserved  image,  and 
his  actual  appearance  as  a  more  than  middle-aged  man.  Of  you,  also,  I 
can  have  only  the  one  image  in  my  mind ;  and  I  am  tanking  and  vron^ 
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dering  what  would  be  the  diflerence,  if  the  present  reality  were  to  appear 
before  me.  In  him  I  did  descry  some  trace  of  the  original  aspect,  under 
the  vast  diflerence.  If  I  had  a  like  opportonity  I  should  be  interested 
and  cnrions  in  making  such  inspection  and  comparison  in  the  case  of  his 
sister.  It  really  does  seem  something  strange  to  think  of  Fanny  as  a 
grandmother !  What  a  succession  of  broad  stages  one  has  to  imagine 
between !  So  many  individual  and  social  changes,  so  many  ddiberations, 
determinations,  movements,  occupations,  duties,  cares,  pleasing  and 
painful  experiences.  So  many  dispensations  of  Providence,  so  many 
occasions  for  relying  on  that  Providence,  so  many  times  and  sub- 
jecto  for  serious  reflection,  so  many,  and  some  of  them  severe,  lessons 
of  instructive  experience.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  you  tell 
the  di^rence  between  your  youthful  anticipations  of  life,  and  your 
views  of  it  as  resulting  from  what  you  have  experienced  and  wit- 
nessed in  the  progress  through  so  long  an  interval.  What  is  the 
diflerence  in  this  respect  between  yourself  and  your  daughter  7  Have 
you  occasion  sometimes  to  smile  at  the  promises  with  which  she  hears 
the  foture  flattering  her  ?  Have  you  to  say  to  her — ^  My  dear  child,  yon 
vriU  find  it  out  in  due  time  ?"  Is  she  incredulous,  sometimes,  to  what 
you  have  to  tell  her  from  having  had  so  many  more  reflections,  and  feel- 
ings, and  trials  ?  But  perhaps  she  is  not  of  a  sanguine  temperament, 
and  I  am  very  willing  to  believe  that  you  are  not  of  a  gloomy  one,  not- 
withstanding the  share  that  has  been  appointed  you  of  mournful  experi- 
ence. I  rejoice  to  see  you  in  possession  of  the  one  grand  resource 
against  both  the  flls  of  life  and  the  fear  of  death ;  and  that  you  share 
this  happiness  with  your  daughter  and  her  husband.  In  respect  to  this 
great  interest  you  have  the  happiness  to  be  as  in  communion  with  those 
who  have  gone  before  you,  your  estimable  parents,  and  with  the  remain- 
ing estinu^le  relation,  your  brother.  The  time  is  hastening  on  when 
that  communion  will  be  wholly  translated  to  a  happier  world,  and  there 
exalted  and  perpetuated.    I  pray  that  I  maynot  myself  be  wanting  to  it 

It  is  higUy  gratifying  to  think  of  your  brother  (the  boy  in  my  tena- 
cious imagination),  so  worthy  in  character,  so  fevored  in  his  course  of 
life,  and  so  singularly  happy  in  his  family— I  think  beyond  any  other 
example  that  I  have  known ;  for,  as  you  say,  aU  his  children  seem  to  be 
such  as  he  would  desire.  I  hope  their  descendante  will  be  such  as  to 
bring  no  unfavorable  change  into  the  history  of  the  family. 

I  was  expressing  some  small  degree  of  wonder  that,  on  the  loss  of 
him  who  had  been  the  cause  of  your  leaving  Ireland,  you  had  not  been 
disposed  to  return ;  when  he  plainly  indicated  how  you  had  stronger 
reasons  to  remain  where  you  have  found  a  little  circle  of  friendly,  social 
interests.  Over  every  interest  there  must  have  spread  a  gloomy  shade, 
for  the  present  and  some  time  past,  in  your  town  and  neighborhood,  from 
the  fearful  state  of  sufl^ring  and  disturbance 

I  should  greatly  like  to  see  you ;  I  should,  as  in  the  case  of  your  bro 
tber,  ^  and  settle  in  my  mind  and  imagination  who  you  ore  ;  for  I  find 
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myself  addressing  an  equivocal  somebody  between  the  good,  pleasing  little 
girl  Fanny  Purser,  and  a  certain  sedate,  matronly  personage,  a  grand- 
mother of  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  I  hope  many  years  are  yet  added  to 
that  account,  moderately  happy,  and  finally  concluding  in  something  in- 
comparably happier  than  anything  on  earth. 

I  will  repeat  how  very  greatly  I  am  gratified  by  your  kind  letter ;  and 
Bhall  be  so  again  if  at  any  time  you  shall  feel  disposed  to  fiivor  me.  I 
indsh  yon  had  mentioned  the  remembered  things  that  you  say  ^  would  have 
made  me  smile."  It  would  have  been  very  curious  to  see  whether  my 
own  very  miserable  memory  had  retained  them.  It  does  retain  many 
particulars  of  these  remote  times,  and  some  of  them  vividly. 

My  dear  Fanny,  as  I  hke  to  call  you,  I  commend  you  and  yours  to  our 
heavenly  Father ;  and  repeat  to  you  how  truly  I  am  your  cordial  and 
mnch  gratified  friend, 

J.  FOSTEB. 


CCXXXIX.   TO   THE   REV.   JOSIAH  HILL. 

Monday  Evening,  1843. 
My  dear  Sib, —  ....  We  are  not  sufiered  to  go  to  sleep,  like  our 
forefathers,  in  the  dull  quiet  of  their  times.  We  should  be  able  to  live 
on  "  agitation," — for  we  are  to  have  nothing  else.  The  Corn-law  agita- 
tion— ^Education  agitation — ^Puseyism  agitation — Scotch  church  agitation 
— and,  most  portentous  of  all,  Irish  agitation.  One  cannot  yet  believe 
that  the  government  will  persist  in  the  education  scheme,  in  defiance  of 
a  vaster  number  of  petitions  (the  Speaker  has  said)  than  ever  crowded  in 
on  any  former  occasion,  and  nearly  all  on  one  side.  If  the  thing  really  is, 
after  all,  to  be  forced  through,  on  the  strength  of  a  besotted  and  unprinci- 
pled majority,  it  will  have  the  good  efifect  of  embodying  and  embattling  the 
dissenters  (in  which  they  have  been  deficient)  to  a  degree  never  yet  ap- 
proached. And  it  will  no  longer  allow  them  to  be  numerically  under- 
rated as  they  have  constantly  and  wilfully  been  hitherto  by  the  church 
party.  It  is  sadly  to  be  feared  that  the  Methodists  will  have  forfeited  the 
£Bivor  into  which  they  have  latterly  been  growing,  and  are  very  desirous 
to  grow,  with  that  party The  anti-com-law  [league], — an  admi- 
rable organ  and  system  of  agitation,  which  will  doubtless  be  successful 
at  no  distant  time.  The  Irish  afiair  is  formidable  and  alarming ;  can  it 
end  otherwise  than  in  some  fearful  catastrophe  ?  The  object  is  surely 
wild  and  impracticable ;  but  the  prodigious  national  excitement — ^resist- 
ed, defied,  and  still  more  inflamed,  what  form  of  action  wiU  or  can  it  take 
to  come  to  any  definite  issue  ?  It  cannot  be  persuaded,  legislated,  or 
threatened,  into  quiet  surrender.  And  if  so,  what  is  there  for  it  but  a 
wide,  sanguinary,  military  execution,  followed  by  all  kinds  of  oppression, 
and  an  implacable,  ever-burning  hatred  ?  .  .  ,  . 
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OCXL.   TO   THE   BBV.   JOSIAH  HILL. 

1843. 

....  No  donfat  yon  lutve  seen  a  petition,  in  pathetic  terms,  in  behalf 
of  the  Scotch  Churd^,  adopted  by  the  4Uie  of  the  Sanhedrim.  One  would 
Inve  given  anmething  mnch  more  considerable  than  the  '^  smaUest  opin 
of  the  leafan'*  to  oiverhear  the  consnltation.  How  comes  the  Scotch 
ohnroh  to  be  ai^thing  to  them  ?  While  not  a  hoof  of  them  is  admissible 
into  any  eftahUefameut»  and  whfle  their  sect  hardly  makes  any  way  in 
flwAnd,  are  they  so  beaottod  to  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments that  they  can  nowhere  see  without  horrw  the  signs  of  their  decline, 
leet,  before  the  time  for  e^cting  their  own  establishment,  the  wbde 
tUng  shoaki  ha?e  gone  oat  of  the  world  9 

One  shall  await  with  great  curiosity  the  upshot  of  that  Scotch  busi- 
ne«.  I  have  much  distrusted  the  herdcs  of  it  from  the  first  Just  now 
they  seem  as  if  coming  up  to  the  nark.  But  last  week  there  was  here 
an  intelligent  Scotoh  Presbyterian,  who  greatly  doubted  whether  more 
than  the  merest  scantling  of  the  pledged  MO  would  be  the  self-exiles 
out  iA  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  ministry,  it  seems,  are  willing  to  con- 
cede some  inconsiderable  point,  on  a  question  *'  gtuxxd  sacra  "  (which  I 
cannot  understand),  and  he  thinks  that,  a^cting  to  regard  this  as  a 
great  concession,  they  will  contrive  to  find  it  both  conscientious  and 
prudent  to  stay  where  they  are.  He  observed,  what  is  self-evident 
enough,  in  what  a  most  desolate  condition  very  many  of  the  poorer 
ministers  and  parishes  must  foil  into,  if  practically  persdsting  in  the 
recusancy.  At  all  events,  however,  he  said,  a  great  and  irrepaiaUe 
damage  will  have  been  done  to  that  establishment.  The  kirk  must  regard 
this  shock  of  earthquake  as  a  warning  intimation  of  more  to  come,  wA 
an  ultimate  downfall.  As  a  hastening  of  that  catastrophe,  I  have  been 
wishing,  all  along,  that  the  mal-contents  might  persist  and  complete  their 
rebellion. 

The  two  sisterly  churches  ought  to  sympathize ;  for  our  own  u  going 
fost  to  an  opprobrious  plight  It  will  be  some  time  before  the  dissentefs 
will  hear  again  of  the  grand  boast  that  the  purpose  and  the  effect  of  Ae 
establishment  is  to  preserve  the  integrity  and  uniformity  of  the  fotHh 
among  the  people.  There  are  the  old  standard  formalist  body — the  evan- 
gelicals— ^the  Puseyites, — ^the  last,  according  to  all  reports,  making  a  tri- 
umphant progress.  It  is  really  quite  time  for  the  Methodist  magnates  to 
get  up  another  petition — a  passionate  entreaty  that  something  may  be 
done  or  tried  to  save  the  English  church  from  ruin.  But,  as  in  the  case 
of  Baal's  worshippers,  nobody  will  stir.  Bishops,  with  small  exceptions, 
eeem  determined,  or  at  least  content,  to  doze  in  their  mitres.  The 
inforior  dignitaries  must  nod  acquiescence,  such  of  them  as  are  not  them- 
selves in  the  movement;  and  statesmen  have  something  else  to  look 
after.  The  dissenters  may  look  on,  delighted  at  the  disturbance  and 
peril  of  what  has  been  continually  boasted  as  built  on  a  rock. 

^oogle 


J3(»netiu9g  ii  to  be  attempted  for  eiucatwn;  bat  one  eaii  hate  noiUdi 
in  its  compaiBs  or  efficacy,  tt  will  be  a  cbarch  bnsiBeas  from  top  to  boi> 
torn — if  indeed  it  be  done  at  alL  The  accounts  (which  seem  to  havo 
'suggested  the  scheme)  of  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  axto 
horrid  enough,  in  all  respects,  physical,  mental,  and  moral  In  their 
present  physical  state  there  can  be  no  education.  Creatures  starving,  ia 
dirty  rags,  and  herded  in  k»thsome  huts,  aad  cellars,  are  in  no  state  for 
iuteUectualcultivation. 


CCXU.   TO  JOSEPH  COTTLB,  B8Q« 

Jmu  22,  1848. 
^  Past  tiie  longest  day  !  The  thought  strikes  <inoe  mare  into  the  mind, 
bow  desperately  rapid  the  flight  of  time  I  The  ihrnlui  day  hangs  on  mf 
memory  as  if  it  were  but  a  few  weeks  back.  To  a  certainty,  and  at  tiw 
very  utmost  reckoning,  how  few  times  more  shall  we  pass  ekher  of  these 
marked  points  of  time.  How  soon  after  the  entnuiee  ca  Eteraity  will 
tiiese  little  maiks  and  measures  «f  Time  cease  to  be  of  wof  aeconnt^^^ 
nnlesB  perhaps,  and  possibly,  they  be  noted  and  nuntered  iiy  «•  in  mSn^ 
tnce  to  tile  suocessacm  of  events  in  the  world  we  efaall  have  left,  urn 
sfup|K)6ition,  not  improbable,  that  infonnatioa  of  Iktse  evonte  wttl  be 
btongfat  to  the  inh^tants  of  the  other  world  >— or  in  rafinoace  to  tlm 
fvedieted  periods  of  the  fntoce  evonts  in  the  great  ptegross  of  tke  dinae 
government  on  earth,  looking  on  to  the  conduskm.  As  prophesy  km 
disclosed  something  of  this  great  scheme  for  our  infonnation  and  instmo* 
tion  while  we  stay  here,  is  it  not  probable  that  prophecy  will  exhibit 
those  futuikies  vnth  a  stronger  light  to  the  happy  and  enlightened  spiijli 
in  the  higher  regions  2 

CCXUI.   TO  THE   SEV.  JOSIAH  RILL. 

Jiugust  31,  IS4Z. 
...»  Afbr  this  proposed  excursion  you  will  have  to  think  ef  prepaid 
ing  onoe  more  to  sit  down  for  the  mnter — unwelcome  name  and  thing'! 
I  hope  you  have  a  thorough  pleasant  apartment  for  fire,  candle,  books 
mod  Catherine ;  the  last  as  indispensable  (and  that  is  sa^/ing  muM)  aa 
the  first  But  what  would  you  do  in  the  supposed  qnandaiy-*you  shall 
pass  a  whde  rigorous  week  in  winter  without  ire,  or  without  Catherine^ 
I  see  yon  will  neatly  evade  the  question,  by  saying  that,  by  the  suppeil- 
tion,  the  inflieticm  of  the  oM  on  yc^urself^  would  be  ks  inflictton  oa 
Catherine  also,  and  that  this  would  be  a  piece  Of  unpardoBaUo  baibarilf. 
'  :Yoa  never  name  anything  yott  have  biden  reading.  AmoAg  yenrtepe 
yon  ibohdesB  iiave  WiUfeiford^s  nbted  book  >-and  I  may  f nesume  ftm 
have  read  it  some  time  or  other,  though  I  never  did^  but  vmy  par^ldly^ 
tin  vAtidn  these  iew  weeln.  Supev^ous  to'  b^  it  is  a  w0ik^  gieat 
vmlne ;  foithful  to  a  hi|^  standard  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and  mmbt 
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nwiTclring  and  conntgeoos  to  expose  a  fearful  prevalence  of  real  and 
fatal  irreligion  under  the  Christian  name  and  formalities.  His  fellow 
poIiticianB  mast  have  been  strangely  astonnded  at  the  appearance  of  such 
m  prodigy  in  their  hemisphere 

Here  the  weather  for  some  days  past  has  been  of  very  inanspicions  omen 
for  the  harvest  How  disastrous  if  it  should  continue  so,  and  inflict  the 
completing  aggravation  to  the  miseries  of  the  people.  ....  While  the 
peo|de  are  in  anch  miaery,  their  legislators  are  gaily  scattering  over  the 
eonntiy  for  their  mral  festivities,  their  field  sports,  their  watering-places, 
tfieir  excnrrioiia  to  all  paita  of  the  ContiBent,  totally  reckless  of  the 
people  and  the  national  interests. 

I  see  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  to-day  that  you  have  got  Rebecca  at 
your  gates ;  a  oonmotioii  that  seems  to  laugh  all  your  wiseacres  toscom. 
I  aappoae  it  is  quite  evident,  as  I  have  seen  stated,  it  arose  as  a  reaction 
against  a  wicked  management  of  'squires,  magistrates,  &«.,  to  lighten 
the  tolls  on  the  great  roads  where  their  equipages  rolled  al<»ig,  and  lay 
them,  in  moostrooa  diaproporticm,  on  the  secondary  and  cross  roads  chie% 
vsed  by  fermers  and  tradesmen.  Fw  these  it  was  in  vain  to  remoo- 
atrate,  and  appeal  to  magistracy,  law,  and  so  forth  ;  and  therefore  it  was 
quite  time  for  them  to  take  law  into  their  own  hands.  They  commit 
much  injustice  in  their  turn  ;  still  the  probability  is,  that  the  result  at 
last  will  be  a  much  more  equitable  apportionment  of  the  road4ax,  and  a 
flMxtifying  conviction  in  the  higher  fdk  that  they  are  really  not  to  have 
•fefydiing  their  own  way 


CCZLni.   TO  SIR  JOHN  EASTHOPE^   BART.,  BC.P. 

Stapleton,  Thursday y  October  3,  1843. 

Mt  bear  Frieho^ —  ....  Short  as  is  the  interval  since  I  wrote,  it 
has  made  a  material  change  in  my  conditicm.  I  adverted  to  the  plainly 
approaching  tennination  of  life,  and  perhaps  named  a  year  or  two.  But 
the  indications  have  latterly  become  so  express,  that  I  now  have  not  the 
smallest  ezpectaticm  of  surviving  a  very  few  months.  The  great  and 
pvessmg  business  is,  therefore,  to  prepare  for  the  event  That  is,  in 
troth,  our  great  business  always ;  but  it  is  peculiarly  enforced  in  a 
«ituati<Mi  like  mine.  It  involves  a  review  of  past  life  ;  and  oh  how  muck 
there  is  to  render  reflection  painful  and  alarming.  Such  a  review  would 
consign  me  to  utter  despair,  but  for  my  firm  belief  in  the  allHsufi&ciency 
of  the  mediatioa  of  our  Lord 

My  very  dear  friend,  make  the  one  thing  needful  the  great  practical 
object  Accept  this  simple  wish ;  I  feel  my  mind  quite  incapable  of 
abeking  anything  mote  interesting  to  say  to  yon. 

I  yatiier  hope  yon  will  be  s^::i  prevented  coming  hilher.    I  can  hardly 
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say  I  should  be  glad  to  see  yon.    I  cannot  maintain  any  length  of  talk 
hag,  its  eflect  is  so  mischievons  on  the  cough,  and  in  other  ways. 
I  will  not  yet  say,  £Eurewell. 

J.   FOSTXB. 


CCZLIV.   TO  SIB  JOHN  EASTHOFE,   BABT.,   M.P. 

Stapleton,  October  5, 1843. 

Mt  dear  Friend, — ^A  note  received  from  yon  through  the  hands  of 
,  expresses  a  wish  for  an  interview,  on  condition  that  it  might  not 
Injuriously  aflfect  the  extreme  debility  into  which  I  am  rapidly  sunk. 

I  say  rapidly;  for  it  can  be  but  few  weeks  since  I  spoke  of  a  few 
months  as  likely  to  bring  the  conclusion.  In  a  later  letter  i  may  have 
narrowed  the  interval.  But  now  my  report  would  be,  that  I  cannot  think 
it  possible  to  survive  many  days. 

In  such  a  state  of  prostration,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  hold  any  com- 

niunication  for  more  than  a  very  brief  space  of  time The  case 

being  such,  my  dear  friend,  I  do  think  it  will  be  better  to  decline  the 
interview,  so  acceptable  as  it  would  have  been  in  other  circumstances. 

Before  you  will  have  relumed  from  the  Continent  I  shall  have  made 
a  much  greater  and  more' mysterious  journey. — ^After  some  years,  I  wish 
they  may  not  be  few,  you  will  be  called  to  follow  me.  And  may  God 
grant,  through  the  infinite  merits  of  Christ,  that  we  may  find  ourselves 
in  a  far  happier  world. — ^Among  my  last  good  wishes  will  be  those  for  the 
happiness,  and  the  piety  of  all  your  family 

And  now,  my  dear  friend,  I  u)nL7iend  you  to  the  God  of  mercy,  and 
very  afi^tionately  bifl  you 

Farewell. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

klSCSLXJUf£0t7S  OBSBEYATIONS  ON  US.   FOSTSb's    CHABJlCTn* 

•.  .       ^     .    .'  ,      ■ 

yfnBQOt.nay  attempt  at  a  fornnal  and  critical  delineation  of 
Mr.  Foftar*«  character,  it  maj  render  the  materials  for  making 
each  ao  eetiroate  more  complete,  to  present  a  few  particulars  rela- 
tive  to  his  priyate  habits  and  tastes,  which  could  not  be  conve- 
niently interwoTen  with  the  preceding  narratiye. 

His  intense  sympathy  with  nature  appears  to  hare  been  first 
awakeped  by.  the  grand  and  awful,'*'  but  as  his  faculties  matured 
the  love  and  admiration  of  the  beautiful  became  not  less  Tivid. 
He  topk  great,  delight  in  all  ^wers,  but  especially  in  the  more 
daiioatey  D^tikring,  apd  ..minute...  In  the  spring  he  anxiously 
watched*  foe  the  appearance^of  the  first  sndwrdrop,  crocus,  prim* 
rose,  or  butteicup ;  this  last,  indeed,  he  regarded  with  a  feeling 
m<»re  of  sadness  than  of  pleasure,  from  its  betokening  the  far  ad. 
Tance  of  the  season.  Sometimes,  on  returning  from  a  walk  he 
would  say  in  a  lone  of  concern,  **  I've  seen  a  fearful  sight  to-day  ; 
— -I've  seen  a  buttercup  !^  He  scarcely  ever  gathered  any  flow- 
ers, disliking  to  occasion  their  premature  decay. 

He  felt  a  delight,  amounting  almost  to  fascination,  in  colors  of 
all  kinds,  whether  delicate  tints,  dasaling  showy  colors,  or  deep 
■ombre  hues. 

He  had  great  susceptibility  to  the  *^  skyey  influences,"  and 
often  remarked  how  much  less  any  given  space  of  time  was  worth 
In  dreary,  inclement  weather.  He  used  to  say  that  it  depressed 
all  his  faculties,  independently  of  the  low  temperature. 

He  did  not  possess  any  scientific  acquaintance  with  music,  for 
which  he  had  no  ear ;  yet  was  passionately  fond  of  some  kinds  of 
it,  especially  of  the  mournful  and  solemn.  He  used  to  wonder 
that  it  should  be  thought  impossible  for  a  person  who,  technically 
speaking,  had  no  ear,  to  feel  an  interest  in  music,  and  strongly 
asserted  the  power  it  could  exercise  over  himself  to  inspire  almost 

*  Vide  vol.  i.,  p.  3. 
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BTeiy  description  of  sentiment.  He  was  neyer  tired  of  hearing 
anything  that  pleased  him,  hut  would  ask  for  it  again  and  again. 
He  felt  more  interested  in  instrumental  than  in  vocal  music,  and 
his  favorite  instrument  was  the  organ. 

In  connection  with  his  taste  for  graphical  works,*  may  he  no- 
ticed the  costly  binding  he  bestowed  upon  them.  His  directions 
to  the  binder  were  given  with  a  minute  exactness  which  showed 
a  familiarity  with  the  process  of  the  art,  and  great  taste  in  the 
ornamental  adjustments;  this  was  only  one  mode  of  gratifying 
his  perceptions  of  the  beautiful,  and  arose  in  no  degree  from  a 
fondness  for  display.  Indeed  he  preferred  that  elegant  works 
should  be  kept  out  of  sight,  till  wanted  for  particular  inspection. 
One  day,  noticing  that  several  volumes  had  been  placed  on  a 
table  so  as  to  show  their  exterior  to  the  greatest  advantage,  he 
playfully  said,  <<  Fd  put  these  books  somewhere  else;  Pve  a 
proud  modesty  that  disdains  show." 

His  humanity  to  animals  was  great ;  and  it  might  as  justly  be 
affirmed  of  him  as  of  another  venerable  person,  that  "  his  sensi- 
bility produced  a  quick  and  powerful  sympathy  with  the  whole 
circle  of  animated  Nature."f  Of  this  the  following  is  an  instance. 
He  once  found  a  small  bat  in  the  garden  whose  wings  had  been 
injured  sufficientiy  to  prevent  its  flying,  and  yet  not  so  much,  but 
that  he  thought  it  might  recover  in  a  little  time.  He  therefore 
brought  it  within  doors,  fitted  up  a  box  for  it,  and  put  it  in  his 
study  that  it  might  be  out  of  the  way  of  molestation,  intending  to 
keep  it  there  till  it  should  be  able  to  fly  again.  However,  he 
soon  found  that  there  was  no  chance  of  its  recovery,  and  thought 
it  more  humane  to  destroy  it. 

He  had  a  great  dislike  to  fancy-work,  as  a  sad  misappropriation 
of  time.  Once  when  shown  a  piece  of  worsted  work  with  a  great 
deal  of  red  in  it,  he  said  "  it  was  red  with  the  blood  of  murdered 
time."  In  household  furniture,  though  from  motives  of  economy 
he  would  have  studied  the  utmost  plainness,  yet  he  also  thought 
that  taste  was  wasted  when  carried  to  any  great  extent  on  such 
things. 

He  was  remarkable  for  civility  and  kindness  to  small  trades- 
men and  work-people  ;  he  used  to  complain  that  women  were 
generally  underpaid,  and  would  oflen  give  them  more  than  they 
asked.     He  abhorred  driving  a  bargain  with  poor  persons.  When 

*  Vide  Letters  cviii.,  clxii.,  czcvi.,  ccxxix.,  in  this  volume. 
t  Haxx's  Funeral  Sermon  for  Dr.  Ryi^amd.     Works,  395. 
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•oinetliiies  ahown  sinall  wu-es  brought  to  the  door  fi>r  sale^  «i 
,beiag  told  the  prioe,  he  would  say,  *^  Oh,  give  them  a  few  pence 
more ; — eee— there's  a  great  deal  of  work  here ;  it  inust  have 
taken,  some  time  to  make."  And  he  would  turn  the  article,  what- 
ever  it  might  be,  in  every  direction,  and  find  out  all  the  little 
ingenuities  or  ornaments  about  it.  With  regard  to  persons  serv. 
ing  in  shops  he  was  very  considerate,  and  would  insist  on  the  im- 
propriety of  occasioning  needless  trouble  to  them  in  showing  their 
good^  or  in  sending  small  purchases  to  a  distance.  He  has  been 
known  to  go  back  to  a  shop,  and  pay  something  more  for  what  he 
thought  had  been  sold  to  him  too  cheaply.  **  It  isn't  often  we 
meet  with  persons  that  do  that,  Sir,"  was  the  remark  of  a  young 
woman  on  his  turning  back,  and  paying  a  shilling  more  fi>r  a 
lithograph  which  he  had  just  bought. 

He  always  spoke  with  great  charity  of  the  minor  offences— 
particularly  petty  thefts  committed  by  persons  decent  and  honest 
in  the  main,  when  under  the  hard  pressure  of  poverty.  If  any- 
thing  of  the  sort  were  mentioned  to  him  in  a  tone  of  condemna- 
tion, he  would  generally  say,  "  one  has  great  compassion  for  per- 
sons in  such  a  miserable  condition," — '^  one  deeply  deplores  that 
decent  people  should  be  driven  to  such  straits,"—- or  something  to 
that  effect. 

If  he  had  been  told  of  persons  in  peculiar  distress,  though  he 
had  scarcely  any  personal  acquaintance  with  them,  or  even  knew 
them  only  by  name,  he  seemed  constantly  to  keep  them  in  re- 
membrance, would  often  inquire  after  them,  and  make  evident 
allusions  to  them  in  his  family  prayers.  His  delicate  regard  to 
the  feelings  of  others  was  most  exemplary,  in  rendering  acts  of 
kindness  aed  benevolence,  especially  of  a  pecuniary  kind.  He 
endeavored  in  some  ingenious  manner  to  make  it  appear  that  he 
was  the  favored  person,  so  sedulous  was  be  not  to  excite  a  painful 
sense  of  obligation.  From  an  over-anxiety  on  this  point  he  sought 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  expressions  of  gratitude  from  reaching 
him.  During  his  residence  at  Frome,  in  visiting  the  poor  mem- 
bers of  his  congregation,  he  pommonly  took  a  small  parcel  of  tea 
with  him,  requesting  them  to  make  him  a  good  cup ;  and  on  leav- 
ing, would  adroitly  slide  half-a-crown  under  his  saucer.  On  one 
occasion  when  he  had  transmitted,  quite  spontaneously  and  unex- 
pectedly, a  handsome  donation  to  a  person  in  a  respectable  sta- 
tion, but  with  limited  means,  he  added  a  «<most  peremptory  in- 
juttotbn  that  he  nnght  never  be  mortified,  by  one  syllaUa  cff  hint 
ill  any  way  or  tine,  of  acknowledgment  &r  so  mwe^jLiiifle." 
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^He  was  extremely  quick  in  appreciating  cTery  little  proof  of 
recollection  and  regard  which  was  shown  him  by  his  friends. 
Small  presents,  snuff.boxes  and  the  like,  he  used  to  set  a  great 
value  on.  He  generally  had  two  or  three  in  use  at  the  same 
time,  and  now  and  then  would  put  one  back  in  the  drawer  whe^ 
they  were  kept,  and  bring  out  another,  so  that  all  might  come 
into  use.  All  kind  letters  and  messages  seemed  to  have  a  moiB 
than  ordinary  value  in  his  estimation. 

On  being  first  introduced  to  him,  a  stranger  would  be  struck 
with  the  unostentatious  and  perfectly  simple  address — the  fami- 
liar  idiomatic  phrases — ^the  deep  and  almost  muffled  tone  of  voice, 
and  the  occasional  searching  glance  cast  over  the  spectacles  from 
eyes  **  charged  with  thought " — ^the  whole  manner  and  posture 
indicating  habitual  meditativeness.  In  large  mixed  companies 
he  was  not  very  ready  to  converse.  It  was  mostly  in  the  pre- 
sen<3e  of  two  or  three  friends  that  the  energy,  originality  and 
varied  opulence  of  his  mind,  were  disclosed.  Those  who  listened 
to  him,  obtained  not  the  mere  knowledge  of  facts  or  arguments, 
but  were  trained  to  view  men  and  things  in  their  higher  and  more 
spiritual  relations.  On  topics  which  lie  within  the  province  of 
the  understanding  rather  than  of  sentiment  or  feeling,  nothing 
crude  or  vague  satisfied  his  mind  ;  and  thus,  while  intent  on  ob- 
taining clear  views  himself,  he  unconsciously  disciplined  those 
who  conversed  with  him  to  aim  at  a  similar  precision  of  thought. 

Though  he  was  not  remarkable  for  a  mere  verbal  memory,  he 
had  at  command  an  ample  assemblage  of  facts  supplied  by  his 
extensive  reading.  On  one  occasion  he  had  been  silent  in  a  cir- 
cle  where  there  had  been  a  long  and  unsatisfactory  debate  on 
muramies.  At  length  he  came  out  with  a  few  quiet  interr^a* 
tions,  and  the  disputants  soon  found  they  had  been  exposing  their 
shallowness  to  one  who,  as  a  person  present  remarked,  seemed  as 
if  he  had  made  this  topic  the  study  of  his  life  ;  in  fact  his  infer- 
mation  respecting  it  was  very  extensive,  and  it  would  be  hardly 
possible  to  express  too  strongly  the  degree  of  interest  which  he 
took  in  this  class  of  antiquities.  "  Ancient  Egypt/'  he  remarks 
in  one  of  his  reviews,  "  surpasses  every  tract  of  the  world  (we 
know  not  that  Palestine  is  an  exception)  in  the  power  of  fascinat- 
ing a  contemplative  spirit."  This  was  eminently  the  case  with 
himself. 

At  another  time  a  missionary  from  the  South  Sea  Islands  called 
upon  him,  who  had  been  previously  complaining  of  the  scanty 
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aoqnaintanoe  with  the  history  and  geography  of  those  r^ons, 
evinced  by  some  who  were  esteemed  highly  literary  men  and  ac- 
complished scholars.  But  in  Mr.  Foster's  company  he  had  such 
questions  put  and  information  giveii,  that  he  came  away  with  a 
humiliating  impression  of  his  own  comparative  ignorance. 

Mr.  Foster  seldom,  if  ever,  indulged  in  verbal  wit.  He  once 
called  the  world  "  an  untamed  cmd  untamable  animal ;"  and  on 
being  reminded  that  he  was  a  part  of  it,  and  therefore  had  an  in- 
terest  in  its  welfare,  rejoined,  *'  Yes,  sir,  a  hair  upon  the  tail."  On 
insincerity,  affectation,  and  cant,  he  was  unsparingly  sarcastic. 
Some  years  ago,  the  Emperor  Alexander's  piety  was  a  favorite 
theme  at  public  meetings.  A  person  who  received  the  statements 
on  this  point  with  (as  Foster  thought)  a  far  too  easy  faith,  re- 
marked to  him,  that  really  the  Emperor  must  be  a  very  good 
man!  "Yes,  sir,"  he  replied  gravely,  but  with  a  significant 
glance,  "  a  very  good  man — very  devout ;  no  doubt  he  said  grace 
before  he  swallowed  Poland !" 

"  His  inclination  ever  led  him,"  it  has  been  remarked  by  an 
able  observer,  "  to  what  was  real  and  tangible  in  thought,  to  the 
rejection  of  all  discussions  which  had  no  more  than  a  merely  logi- 
cal and  metaphysical  interest  to  recommend  them.  He  could  not 
dispense  with  having  distinct  sensuous  conceptions,  and  with  this 
predominant  bias  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed,  if  he  had 
taken  up  with  ardor  the  study  of  the  scholastic  authors,  or  the 
merely  ratiocinative  class  of  metaphysicians.  Yet  this  did  not 
infer  an  exclusive  devotion  to  the  practical ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
loved  to  expatiate  in  speculations,  respecting,  for  example,  the 
future  state,  where  the  understanding  can  find  no  secure  footing, 
and  where  the  practical  interest  is  certainly  very  small.  But  he 
must  have  before  his  mind  what  was  real  either  in  actual  fact,  or 
in  imagination ;  the  mere  beings  of  the  reason  (entia  rationaUa)  be 
could  not  fail  to  regard  with  an  indifference,  which,  in  the  eyes  of 
Plato,  would  have  cut  him  off  from  all  title  to  the  name  of  philo- 
sopher. In  this  respect  there  seems  to  be  a  singular  contrast  be- 
tween Mr.  Foster  and  the  sublime  genius  of  Athens.  And  yet, 
so  eager  was  Mr.  Foster  in  speculating  upon  the  prospect  of  man 
beyond  the  grave,  that,  very  possibly,  if  he  had  not  possessed  the 
unspeakable  blessing  of  a  divine  revelation,  he  likewise  would 
have  applied,  as  Plato  felt  himself  impelled  to  do,  the  levers  and 
screws,  and  all  other  conceivable  machines  of  dialectic  reasoning, 
if  peradventure  he  might  thereby  succeed  in  wrenching  from  Na- 
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tim>  a  secret,  whidi  she  had  locked  up  eo  securely,  but  which  he 

felt  to  be  of  such  paramount  interest Perhaps  he  may  be 

described  as  the  Platonic  Socrates  without  his  truly  Hellenic 
fitculty  and  passion  Ibr  mere  logical  disquisition." 

Allied  to  this  tendency  to  indulge  in  musings  and  questionings 
on  the  state  after  death,  was  Mr.  Foster's  dispodtion  to  listen  to 
accounts  of  supernatural  appearances ;  in  which  his  belief  was 
very  decided.  Not  that  he  received  them  without  a  cautious  and 
minute  examination  of  the  evidence  in  their  favor ;  but  there  was 
manifestly  an  earnest  Icxiging,  not  unmixed  with  hope,  that  a  ray 
of  light  might,  fVom  this  quarter,  gleam  across  the  '*  shaded  fron* 
tier.''  The  belief  in  the  heightened  and  conscious  existence  of 
the  soul  in  an  intermediate  state,  he  held  with  great  firmness,  and 
would  have  thought  it  an  unfavorable  indication  in  any  one  to 
maintain  the  contrary  opinion. 

In  reference  to  his  general  habits  in  social  and  domestic  life,  it 
has  been  most  justly  said,  "  There  it  is  that  moral  worth  is  seen  ; 
and  there  it  shone  forth  in  this  tender  beloved  parent ;  this  kind- 
hearted  master ;  this  disinterested  adviser ;  this  cordial  friend  ; 
this  generous  benefactor;  this  man  of  warm  heart  and  kindly 
feelings,  whatever  his  exterior  may  have  indicated ;  of  condescen- 
sion to  his  inferiors ;  of  simple  honesty  in  his  purposes ;  and  of 
straightferwardness  in  his  movements ;  this  great  man,  with  many 
peculiarities,  but  no  littlenesses,  who  beheld  all  the  airs  of  assumed 
greatness  with  utter  scorn ;  this  man  of  genuine  refinement  of 
mind,  his  whole  conduct  manifesting  a  delicate  regard  fer  the 
feelings  of  others,  and  that  spirit  of  accommodation  which  made 
14m  willingly  sacrifice,  and  even  resolutely  abstain  from,  comforts 
which  he  could  not  enjoy  without  occasioning  some  trouble  to  those 
who  surrounded  him,  especially  if  they  were  beneath  him  in  sta- 
tion— carrying  this  sensitive,  scrupulous  regard  for  others,  and 
disregard  of  himself,  to  an  extent  which  was  painful  to  those  who 
loved  him. 

^'.  .  .  .  His  disposition  was  unresentful.  He  felt  warmly, 
and  even  indignantly,  when  taking  the  pari  which  he  deemed  in- 
cumbent upon  him  in  a  righteous  cause^in  defending  the  injured ; 
in  resisting  what  he  deemed  unjust,  and  exposing  what  to  his  eye 
was  dishonorable ; — ^but  he  thus  felt  and  acted  tor  others.  In 
what  had  relation  simply  to  himself,  he  felt  it  beneath  him  to 
cherish  an  unfoi^iving,  revengeful  temper.  He  excited  strone 
attachnient,  but  he  encountered  little  personal  enmity/ for  it  WWi 
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not  hk  habit  to  indulge  it  himselL  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
ready  to  act  as  a  mediator,  and  was  glad  to  heal  differences — 
taking,  sometimes,  an  active  part  in  this  exercise  of  Christian 
charity.  Those  who  were  young  felt  his  condescending  atten- 
tions. At  the  annual  examinations  in  the  Baptist  Collie,  his 
candor  was  always  discernible,  not  less  than  the  deep  interest  and 
fixed  attention  manifest  in  his  manner.  His  sincere  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  the  young  men,  and  his  sympathy  towards  them, 
have  left  a  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  many. 

''....  There  was  an  appearance  of  misanthropy  in  the  tone 
in  which  he  would  sometimes  speak  of  men  in  general,  and  of.the 
state  of  the  world.  But  it  was  an  appearance  only.  He  saw  the 
debasement  of  human  nature,  and  deeply  deplored  it ;  and  if  his 
views  of  mankind  were  gloomy — ^formed  as  they  were  under  the 
guidance  of  divine  truth,  and  with  the  discernment  of  a  keen  ob- 
server— yet  they  were  those  of  a  compassionate  spirit.  .  .  . 

<<Such  was  he  to  his  fellow-men.  Before  Grod,  he  deeply 
abased  himself.  He  saw  <  Him  who  is  invisible ;'  and  in  such  a 
mind  as  his,  the  contrast  of  infinite  grandeur  and  excellence  with 
mere  nothingness  and  pollution,  would  present  itself  in  a  vivid 
light  to  his  intellectual  vision.  But  with  him,  this  humbling  view 
of  himself  became  a  deeply  penetrating  emotion ;  and  it  seemed  to 
him  not  less  preposterous  than  impious  to  assume  any  other  pos- 
ture  than  that  of  deep  abasement  before  Him, "  whom  the  heaven 
of  heavens  cannot  contain ;'  and,  <  in  whose  sight  the  heavens  are 
not  dean.'  "* 

Those  who  enjoyed  frequent  opportunities  of  intercourse  with 
Mr.  Foster  could  not  avoid  being  impressed  by  the  extraordinary 
unioarldHness  which  pervaded  his  character,  and  imparted  to  it  an 
indescribable  dignity ;  nor  can  the  readers  of  these  volumes  have 
fidled  to  notice  how  early  he  habituated  himself  to  those  views  of 
human  life  which  formed  and  cherished  this  noble  peculiarity. 
The  direct  influence  of  Christianity  in  producing  such  a  state  of 
mind  is  so  forcibly  described  in  a  passage  of  his  Essays,  that  its 
quotation  may  be  allowed  as  a  suitable  conclusion  to  the  present 
biography. 

<<  It  is  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  Christian  revelation  that  having 
declared  this  life  to  be  but  the  introduction  to  another,  it  systematically 

*  On  teeing  Him  who  ia  JnviHble;  a  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  John  Foster,  preached  at  Broadmead,  Bristol,  Oct  22, 1843,  by 
Thos.  S.  Crisp,  pp.  27-31. 
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piowrvcs  laB  Tdcoltectioii  of  this  gr6&t  truth  through  evory  T6pro80iitfttioii 
of  every  inil^t ;  so  that  the  reader  is  not  allowed  to  contemplate  any  of 
the  interests  of  life  in  a  view  which  detaches  them  from  the  grand  object 
and  conditions  of  life  itselL  An  apostle  could  not  address  his  friends  on 
the  most  comnxm  concerns  for  the  length  of  a  page,  without  the  final 
references.  He  is  like  a  person  whose  eye,  whfle  he  is  conversing  with 
you  about  an  object,  or  a  succession  of  objects  immediately  near, 'should 
glance  every  moment  toward  some  great  spectacle  appearing  on  the  dis- 
tant horizon.  He  seems  to  talk  to  his  friends  in  somewhat  of  that  man- 
ner of  expression  with  which  you  can  imagine  that  Elijah  spoke,  if  he 
remarked  to  his  companion  any  circumstance  in  the  journey  from  Bethel 
to  /ericho,  and  from  Jericho  to  the  Jordan ;  a  manner  betraying  the  sub- 
lime anticipation  which  was  pressing  on  his  thoughts.  The  comet  eon- 
tequenee  of  conversing  wUh  our  Lord  and  his  aposUes  would  fe,  that  the 
thought  cf  OCMOSTAUTT  should  become  almost  as  hdbUuaiUy  preseM  and 
familiarized  to  the  mind  as  the  countenance  of  a  dognestic  friend;  that  it 
should  be  the  grand  test  cf  the  value  of  dU  pursuits^  friendships,  and  specu^ 
lotions;  and  that  it  should  mingle  a  certain  nobleness  vnth  everything 
tokich  it  permitted  to  occupy  our  time,^^* 

*  On  the  Aversion  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  Religion.    Letter  viii 
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Mt  bbail  Sir, — In  attempting  compliance  with  a  request  from 
the  family  of  our  departed  instructdr  and  friend,  I  choose  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  you :  both  as  giving  occasion  for  the  cordial 
expression  of  my  esteem,  and  best  suited  to  the  mere  sketches  or 
glimpses  which  I  have  to  offer ;  since  any  strictness  in  style  or 
unity  of  method  would  be  scarcely  in  accordance  with  materials 
so  very  slight  and  incomplete. 

A  glance  al  two  or  three  pages  in  the  manuscript  of  those  de- 
tached thoughts  which  form  an  unexpected  addition  to  the  literary 
relics  of  our  lamented  friend,  and  previous  acquaintance  with  a 
few  only  of  the  letters  probably  to  appear  in  your  collection,  have 
shown  me  that  the  revered  writer  is  in  them  his  own  best  bio- 
grapher. Such  indeed — ^where  Christian  sincerity  of  character 
exists — ^must  be  the  case  always,  as  to  real  development  of  mind 
and  feelings :  the  more  so  likewise,  in  proportion  as  the  traits  of 
theae  have  been  deep,  refined,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  latent. 

I  am  conscious,  therefore,  that  this  attempt  might  very  well  be 
spared :  for  even  if  it  be  found  to  delineate  some  features  of  our 
friend's  character  not  untruly,  his  own  pen  will  have  given  us 
these,  undesignedly,  with  touches  far  more  correct  and  vivid. 

This  remark  sloes  not  apply  either  to  your  Iconsecutive  detail 
of  the  facts  of  his  life,  or  to  the  reflections  which  will  be  sug- 
gested to  you  by  a  careful  examination  of  his  manuscripts  and 
correspondence.  All  that  I  can  hope  to  present,  in  addition  to 
these,  is  a  scanty  remainder  of  impressions  made  on  myself, 
chiefly  at  a  period  very  long  gone  by,  from  the  intercourse, 
teachings,  and  ministrations,  of  a  '<  highly  esteemed  '^  pastor 
Even  in  these,  however  strong  at  the  time,  there  must  be  a  dim- 
ness which  I  regret,  from  the  lapse  of  years,  and  a  memory  not 
retentiTe. 

Yet  I  feel  that  since  our  friend's  deceasoi  the  reperusal  of 
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pftrto  of  his  correspondence,  converse  with  those  who  shared  his 
society,  and  recurrence  to  his  published  writings,  have  all  con- 
duced, like  the  means  sometimes  employed  for  freshening  and 
reviving  old  pictures,  to  bring  out  those  clouded  and  fiiding  im. 
presaons  somewhat  more  clearly. 

I  look  back  forty  years,  and  in  seriously  doing  this  perceive 
that  our  ''  tale  *^  of  those  days,  and  of  the  long  subsequent  inter, 
val,  however  swifUy  reviewed  in  mere  outline,  can  never  be 
really  '<  told,"  except  in  the  awfully  revealing  and  judicial  day 
light  that  draws  near.     It  is  (within  a  few  months)  exactly  forty 
years  ago^*  that  I  first  saw  our  departed  friend,  arriving  as  a 
guest  to  my  valued  uncle,  Und  at  table  with  my  still  nearer  rela- 
tive, long  since  vanished  also.     That  retrospect  afiectingly  veri- 
fies and  illustrates  what  I  find  noted  by  me  from  a  discourse  of 
his  in  1805,  on  Ezekiel  vii.,  10, — "  The  time  will  arrive  for  each 
to  say.  Behold  the  day  is  come  to  sink  from  health  and  enjoyment 
into  suffering ;  behold  the  morning  is  come  which  deprives  me 
of  that  friend  who  was,  as  it  were,  the  morning  light  to  me.'' 
Being  then  only  eighteen  years  old,  and,  while  fond  of  books, 
very  little  acquainted  with  lettered  or  highly  intellectual  society, 
I  was  of  course  much  impressed  and  deeply  interested,  even  after 
high  expectations  raised,  by  the  acute  sense,  prompt  imaginatioD, 
extensive  reading,  and  various  talent  of  our  visitor. 

On  the  then  recent  resignation  of  their  pastor,  correspondence 
had  been  held  between  my  nearest  connexions  and  the  late  vene- 
rable Robert  Hall ;  a  letter  from  whom  (Dec.  26,  1803)  names 
"  Mr.  Foster,  of  Downend,  near  Bristol,"  as  "  a  young  man  of 
the  most  original  and  extraordinary  genius,  of  unexceptionable 
character,  of  most  amiable  temper,"  and  suggests  "  that  as  he  is 
probably  at  liberty,  it  may  be  thought  fit  to  apply  to  him." 

Our  much  esteemed  friend  (my  own  kind  counsellor  through 
many  subsequent  years),  the  late  Mr.  William  Tompkins,  of 
Abingdon,  who  had  known  Mr.  Foster  at  Downend,  wrote,  "  His 
conduct  has  been,  I  believe,  not  only  irreproachable,  but  every 
way  consistent  with  his  profession  ;  his  situation  far  from  a  lucra- 
tive one,  but  his  mind  of  that  cast  that  feels  no  uneasiness  on  this 
head,  if  his  corporeal  wants  are  barely  supplied.  Both  places 
were  well  filled  when  I  heard  him,  and  it  is  said,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extreme  sublimity  of  his  ideas,  the  common  people  are 
very  fond  of  him.     This  I  account  for  from  the  great  simplicity 

*From  1844,  when  this  letter  waa  written. 
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(not  lowness)  of  his  style.  I  cannot  say  whether  he  is  likely  to 
raise  a  congregation ;  he  seems  to  me  a  unique  in  all  his  exer. 
cises,  social  and  public ;  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  calculate  upon 
the  acceptance  and  usefulness  of  his  labors  or  otherwise.  Much 
must  depend  upon  taste.  He  has  the  most  fertile  mind,  accom- 
panied,  I  am  told,  with  a  very  benevolent  heart."  • 

These  communications  induced  a  request  on  the  part  of  the 
church ,'*'  that  Mr.  Hall  would  solicit  Mr.  Foster's  ministerial  aid 
at  Frome.  His  reply,  after  ascertaining  Mr.  F.'s  willingness  to 
visit  us  (Feb.,  1804),  confirmed  the  preceding  statements  as  fol- 
lows  : — "  His  manner  is  not  very  popular,  but  his  conceptions  are 
most  extraordinary  and  original ;  his  disposition  very  amiable, 
his  piety  unquestionable,  and  his  sentiments  moderately  orthodox 
— about  the  level  of  Watts  and  Doddridge,  which,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  are  pretty  congenial  with  those  of  the  Frome  society. 
He  holds  the  mediation  and  atonement  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
most  strenuously,  without  which  an  angel  from  heaven  would,  in 
my  opinion,  do  no  good  as  a  minister.  I  ardently  wish  Mr.  Fos. 
ter  may  be  approved  among  you,  and  be  the  means  of  bringing 
many  sons  to  glory." 

Mr.  Foster's  visit  took  place  in  the  same  month,  and  his  settle- 
ment as  pastor  shortly  followed.  During  the  first  weeks  of  his 
stay  he  became  my  good  father's  guest,  and  a  pleasing  reference 
to  our  dwelling,  in  which  he  then  sojourned,  occurs  in  a  letter  of 
his  to  my  dear  mother. 

Through  those  weeks,  while  the  forthcoming  essayist  enlivened 
the  social  hours  of  our  family,  his  retired  hours  were  occupied 
by  that  work  which  soon  after  procured  him  so  high  and  wide 
estimation.  It  was,  however,  as  far  as  I  remember,  little,  if  at 
all,  spoken  of;  as,  indeed,  from  those  characteristics  of  the  wri- 
ter to  which  I  shall  ere  long  advert,  it  was  very  unlikely  to  be. 

Our  friend's  conversation  thus  freely  and  advantageously  en- 
joyed, together  with  his  public  ministry,  opened,  as  it  were,  to 
my  inexperience  and  curiosity,  a  new  intellectual  region.  Yet 
the  impression  of  his  talents  was  less  forcible  than  that  combined 
with  it  of  his  "  kindness  "  and  "  humbleness  of  mind,"  Nor  did 
this  arise  primarily  from  his  more  general  demeanor,  which 
could  as  yet  be  little  observed,  but  from  a  home  instance  suited 
both  to  afiect  and  admonish  me.  My  beloved  mother,  with  no 
deficiency  of  good  sense  or  taste,  had  a  mind  susceptible  of  quick 

*  Worshipping  in  Sheppard's  Barton  Meeting-house,  Fr^ne.     f 
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and  tender  emotioOy  and  often  too  much  swayed  by  anxious  fears. 
Being  more  provided  with  ideas  than  with  courage  or  command 
of  words  fluently  and  aptly  to  express  them,  a  sort  of  hesitancy 
and  conscious  imperfection  very  often  appeared  in  her  conversa- 
tion. Perceiving,  doubtless,  the  good  influence,  both  q)iritual 
and  intellectual,  which  her  guest  might  exercise  on  those  most 
dear  to  herself,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  receive  a  somewhat 
peculiar  share  of  her  hospitable  attention.  Yet  it  was  not  this,  I 
am  persuaded,  which  so  much  induced  especial  kindness  on  his 
part,  as  the  observation  of  our  dear  parent's  humble  piety,  sympa- 
thy, simplicity  of  heart.  The  way  in  which  this  powerful  thinker 
and  speaker  evinced  towards  her  his  marked  esteem,  was  by  the 
utmost  patience  and  courtesy,  never  treating  her  he^tation  or 
confused  manner  with  haste,  but  actually  himself  o^ea  giving 
completeness  in  his  replies  to  what  might  be  somewhat  brokenly 
expressed ;  so  that  we  were  used  to  say  in  the  domestic  party, 
Mr.  Foster  not  only  listens  kindly  to  our  mother,  but  is  at  pains 
to  perfect  and  illustrate  her  part  in  the  dialogue. 

I  was  at  this  time  (as  indeed  ever  after  while  the  privilege  was 
granted)  an  earnest  hearer  of  our  new  pastor's  public  addresses. 
Indeed,  it  is  right  to  state  here,  as  I  have  to  himself  in  correspon- 
dence,  that  so  far  as  public  discourses  were  made  instrumental  to 
implant  in  me  a  deep  regard  for  Christian  truth,  it  is  to  those  of 
Foster  I  was  most  consciously  indebted.  It  was  not  usual  with 
me  to  attempt  taking  full  notes  of  his  discourses.  They  ever 
abounded  in  thoughts  which  excite  thought,  and  the  eflbrt  of  con- 
tinuous writing  would  have  diminished,  if  not  marred,  the  plea- 
sure and  profit  of  mentally  revolving  what  was  uttered. 

Perhaps  if  the  discriminating  hearers  of  eminent  speakers  from 
the  pulpit  were  to  note  down  only  those  brief  passages  which  they 
felt  to  be  most  impressive  and  useful  (and  this  with  the  greatest 
possible  exactness),  a  sort  of  memorabilia  might  be  preserved, 
more  valuable  than  some  outlines,  or  even  transcripts  of  the 
whole.  I  regret  that  my  own  notes  and  recollections  from  our 
friend's  discourses  do  not  possess  sufficient  accuracy  to  warrant 
me  in  presenting  any  of  them  as  his. 

The  sermons  of  Foster  were  of  a  cast  quite  distinct  from  what 
is  commonly  called  oratory,  and,  indeed,  from  what  many  seem 
to  account  the  highest  style  of  eloquence,  namely,  a  flow  of  fii- 
cile  thoughts  through  the  smooth  channels  of  uniformly  elevated 
polished  diction,  graced  by  the  utmost  appliances  of  voice  and 
gesture.  ^         . 
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But  they  possessed  for  me,  and  for  not  a  few  hearers,  qualities 
and  attractions  much  preferable  to  these.  The  basis  of  important 
thoughts  was  as  much  original  or  underived  from  other  minds,  as^ 
perhaps,  that  of  any  reading  man's  reflections  in  our  age  of  books 
could  be ;  still  more  so  the  mode  and  aspect  in  which  they  were 
presented.  That  unambitious  and  homely  sort  of  loftiness,  which 
displayed  neither  phrase  nor  speaker,  but  things, — while  the  brief 
word  and  simple  tone  brought  out  the  sublime  conception  *<  in  its 
clearness;"  that  fund  of  varied  associations  and  images  by  which 
he  really  illustrated,  not  painted  or  gilded  his  truths ;  the  graphic 
master-strokes,  the  frequent  hints  of  profound  suggestion  for  afler- 
meditation,  the  cogent  though  calm  expostulations  and  appeals,  the 
shrewd  turns  of  half-latent  irony  against  irreligion  and  folly,  in 
which,  without  any  descent  from  seriousness  and  even  solemnity, 
the  speaker  moved  a  smile  by  his  unconscious  approaches  to  the 
edge  of  wit,  yet  effectually  quelled  it  by  the  unbroken  gravity  of 
his  tone  and  purpose, — all  these  characteristics  had  for  me  an  at- 
tractive power  and  value,  both  by  novelty  and  instructiveness,  far 
above  the  qualities  of  an  oratory  or  eloquence  more  fashioned  on 
received  rules  and  models.  I  should  scarcely  be  ready  to  except 
in  this  comparison,  as  it  regarded  my  personal  admiration  and 
improvement,  even  the  rapid  and  fervent,  yet  finished  elocution 
of  Hall ;  though  this  as  being  more  popular,  while  also  more 
critically  perfect,  was  I  suppose  more  generally  effective. 

How  highly  it  was  estimated  by  our  departed  friend  appears 
from  his  published  "  Observations  on  Mr.  HalPs  Character  as  a 
Preacher,"*  and  how  entirely  he  disclaimed  competition  with  him 
in  that  department,  may  seem  implied  in  his  having  declined  to 
continue  the  week-day  lectures,  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
for  a  time  to  deliver  at  Broad  mead  meeting-house,  afler  Mr.  Hall 
succeeded  to  the  pastoral  office  there. 

That  these  lectures  must  have  been  admirably  adapted  to  in- 
terest and  edify  a  select  auditory,  will  be  very  apparent  to  the 
readers  of  a  part  of  the  series,  which  has  been  published  since 
his  decease ;  and  when  the  warm  admirers  of  his  writings  have 
sometimes  expressed  censure  as  well  as  regret,  that  he  did  not 
give  more  of  his  thoughts  to  the  press,  I  think  it  has  not  been 
sufficiently  considered  how  much  mental  labor  was  involved  in 
these  and  other  of  his  preparations  for  the  pulpit.     Mr.  Foster 

•  In  Robert  Hall's  Works;  edited  by  Dr.  Gregory.  Vol.  vi.,  pp. 
143—148 
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ooold  do  nothing  slightly,  or  without  that  strenuous  application  of 
thought  by  which,  it  is  too  probable,  his  bodily  health  was  gradual- 
ly enfeebled. 

On  the  subject  of  his  declining  the  Broadmead  Lectures,  I  once 
heard  him  say,  in  his  facetious  mood,  "  Now  Jupiter  is  come  I 
can  try  it  no  more."  No  doubt  the  supremacy  of  Jupiter  ac- 
corded best  in  his  mind  with  the  claims  of  Hall ;  and  probably 
the  different  allotment  of  titles  made  at  Lystra  did  not  occur  to 
him. 

A  comparison,  which  I  confess  may  appear  too  far-fetched,  has 
often  presented  itself  to  my  mind,  as  picturing  the  differences 
between  the  respective  style  and  manner  of  these  remarkable 
preachers.  On  the  noble  modern  road  over  the  Alps,  formed  by 
the  engineers  of  Napoleon,  one  gains  here  and  there  a  view  of 
that  mountain  track  by  which  the  passage  had  been  made  befi>re. 
In  moving  quickly  up  the  long  traverses  and  sweeping  curves  of 
the  new  ascent,  you  trace  on  some  opposite  height  the  short  an- 
gular zigzags  of  the  path  that  preceded  it.  One  might  compare 
the  eloquence  of  Hall  to  this  great  work ;  carrying  you  with  ease 
to  the  loftiest  elevations,  winding  with  a  graceful  and  simple, 
though  elaborate  course,  amidst  varied  sublimities,  gliding  smooth- 
ly beside  snowy  summits  where  angels  would  seem  to  tread,  and 
over  gulfe  where  the  voice  of  the  wind  or  torrent  might  bring  to 
mind  the  lamentings  of  the  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eloquence 
of  our  more  recently  departed  friend  has  reminded  me  of  that 
former  mountain  road,  with  its  sudden  turns  of  discovery  and 
surprise ;  bringing  us  now  to  the  brink  of  an  awful  perpendicular, 
then  startling  us  by  the  quick  descent  to  a  goatherd's  quaint  dwell- 
ing in  the  glen ;  advancing  along  the  giddy  ledges  of  a  cliff,  and 
then,  by  a  sharp  turn,  placing  us  close  to  some  household  scene 
in  its  recesses.  Here,  if  there  were  less  comprehensive  or  facile 
views  of  the  sublime,  one  had  nearer  and  more  astounding  glimpses 
of  the  inaccessible. 

The  path  came  more  within  the  echo  of  avalanches  ;  and  while 
it  oflener  passed  the  chalet  and  the  herd,  it  sometimes  crossed  the 
very  inlet  to  dark  untrodden  chasms,  "  which  no  fowl  knoweth." 
In  that  original  and  singular  course,  the  guide,  the  mule,  the  litter, 
were  forgotten ;  nothing  was  thought  of  but  the  grandeur  of  the 
mountains  and  the  floods.  If  the  one  might  be  styled  a  road  truly 
imperial,  the  other  was  a  path  worthy  at  once  of  the  simplicity 
of  Oberlin  and  the  daring  of  Alpine  barons.     The  imperial  road 
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deserved  Mid  had  the  just  admiraticm  of  the  great  and  ihe  many* 
I  exceedingly  admired  it  also ;  but  (peril  and  toil  being  in  the 
ideal  journey  excluded)  I  would  have  preferred  ibr  myself,  at 
least  at  times,  ttie  original  path. 

In  this  attempt  to  depict  jQguratively  the  style  of  Mr.  Foster's 
preaching,  my  reference  is  not  at  all  to  his  elaborately  prepared 
sermons  or  lectures,  but  to  those  which  had  for  me  a  still  greater 
charm,  in  which  he  expatiated  freely  in  every  mode  of  thought 
and  illustration,  with  little,  if  any,  verbal  pre-composition.  None 
but  those  who  have  heard  such  unfettered  and  powerful  excursions 
of  his  mind,  can  fully  judge  how  far  the  figures  may  somewhat 
help  to  characterize  them. 

The  mention  of  the  imperial  road  has  called  to  my  recollection 
a  sa3ring  of  our  friend,  when  once  conversing  with  me  about 
Coleridge  and  Hall.  Some  comparison  being  made,  chiefly  as  to 
their  conversational  powers,  he  said,  <<  Hall  commands  words  like 
an  emperor ;  Coleridge  like  a  magician."  That  saying  would, 
I  think,  be  still  correct,  with  his  own  name  in  place  of  the  latter. 
The  magic  of  Coleridge,  whose  extraordinary  powers  our  friend 
fully  recognized,  was  probably  indeed  more  splendid  and  imposing 
than  his  own.  It  was  much  the  habit  of  that  man  of  genius,  if  I 
may  judge  by  the  report  of  others,  to  invest  himsielf  with  brilliant 
clouds  ;  passing  sometimes  the  bounds  of  the  intelligible  for  his 
hearers,  if  not  for  himself;  and  even  occasionally  (as  some  uni- 
versity professor  said  of  him)  "  discoursing  most  eloquent  non- 
sense ;"  which,  amidst  its  obrcurities,  had  a  sort  of  magical  pres- 
tige. If  Foster  could  have  so  discoursed — ^which  may  be  easily 
believed — ^it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  umM  not ;  deterred  at 
once  by  a  sense  of  Christian  duty,  and  by  a  manly  unaffected 
taste.  His  genius  restrained  itself  from  wandering  beyond  the 
daylight  of  clear  sense,  amid  the  shining  mists  of  what  his  own 
phrase  may  designate,  as  "  subtlety  attenuated  into  inanity  ;"* 
and  this  I  imagine  no  wise  companion  would  regret.  But,  as  it 
was,  we  had  sometimes  magic  enough  from  his  lips, — ^if  that  may 
be  termed  intellectual  magic,  which  summons,  as  from  all  points 
of  the  compass,  the  most  sudden  and  happy  combinations  and  il- 
luminations  of  thought.  Images  arose  on  all  sides  at  the  master's 
bidding,  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  call  them  from  the  loftiest  region 
or  the  lowest. 

Though  I  do  not  distinctly  remember  to  have  heard  him  expreaa 

•  Essays,  p  41.    Edit  xvii.  ^  , 
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HMt  high  admiratiaii  of  the  «<  Night  Thoughts"  which  has  been 
mentioned  by  my  respected  friend,  Mr.  Crisp,*  it  has  always 
■track  me,  that  had  Mr.  Foster's  early  taste  led  him  to  metrical 
composition,  he  would  hare  produced  poetry  resembling  that  oi 
Young,  at  once  in  its  high  range  of  solemn  devotion,  its  poignant 
Mtire,  and  its  multiform  gathering  and  assemblage  of  unexpected 
images.  That  was  in  a  measure  true  of  himself,  whidi  I  heard 
him  say  when  highly  extolling  the  imaginative  powers  of  Bbhop 
Taylor,  '<  Jeremy  took  his  figures  from  all  quarters,  alike  from 
paradise  and  the  kennel.'^  Yet  this  should  be  guarded  by  re- 
marking,  that  in  the  most  familiar  figures  and  phrases  of  our 
friend,  as  an  author  and  preacher,  there  was  nothing  coarse  or 
vnseemly ;  which  I  would  that  we  could  predicate  of  all  gi^ed 
speakers  from  pulpit  or  platform. 

it  may  be  instructive  to  notice,  how  differently  Mr.  Foster's 
public  discourses  were  estimated,  by  difierent  persons  of  the  un- 
lettered class.  We  say  not  the  poor,  for  it  is  a  question  of  stores 
or  resources  not  in  the  purse  but  in  the  mind  ;  and  even  our  age 
finds,  and  will  leave,  some  more  *'  unlearned  "  among  the  rich| 
than  some  of  the  many  who  subsist  by  daily  toil.  But  those,  even 
of  the  more  illiterate,  whose  minds  were  awake,  reflective  or  ima- 
ginative,  though  with  little  or  no  culture,  often  heard  him  with 
flight ;  while  others  who  (like  some  of  tiieir  superiors  in  station) 
could  receive  quite  contentedly  "  the  thousandth  common-place/' 
-or  would  judge  the  current  stamp  of  gifts  and  orthodoxy  missing, 
where  the  style  quitted  the  long-accustomed  road  of  their  former 
teachers,  were  found  in  some  instances  to  dislike,  and  almost  to 
4ie^ise,  his  ministry. 

Two  aged  women,  of  a  village  where  he  preached  gratuitously, 
are  said  to  have  given  those  contrasted  judgments  of  his  sermons; 
the  one  setting  him  down  for  *'  a  perfect  fool,"  the  other  '<  longing 
to  hear  that  good  man  all  the  winter :''  useful  hints  to  be  revoked 
by  public  teachers.  They  show  how  very  diversely,  in  all  classes 
of  society,  individual  minds  are  constituted ;  and  while  they  should 
no  doubt  impress  the  duty  and  importance  of  aiming  at  a  true  sim- 
plicity, they  will  also  bring  us  (if  it  were  only  from  the  uncer- 
tainty  and  contrariety  of  effects  produced)  to  the  great  ultimate 
consideraticm,  that  the  Supreme  Instructor  can  alone  make  any 
words  of  man  essentially  beneficial. 


•  In  hisSermon,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  R^  John  Foster. 
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Tkft  chief  reqiiitite»  however,  Ibr  well  understanding  end 
rightly  Taining  our  revered  fH^id's  usual  diaoounea»  was  not 
bftming  hut  thoughtfulness : — some  capacity  and  habit  in  the 
hearers  of  thinking  for  themselves.  He  rarely,  if  ever,  brought  in 
(how  much  less  afiected)  ^  sesquipedalian  "  words»  **  dark  say- 
higs,''  or  hard  sentences,"  "except  by  the  neeessity  of  the  case. 
In  writmgs  for  the  press,  he  wholly  discouraged  <<mock  elo- 
quence.'"^  Of  this  I  can  give  an  instance  personal  to  myself, 
wheny  having  submitted  a  sh(^  paper  to  his  criticism,  I  found  the 
woid  ^  faamdess"  set  over  my  own  ^  innocuous,"  by  the  friendly 
pencil.  This  preference  of  ''  the  plainest  words  that  could  fully 
express  the  sense,"  was  lyith  advocated  and  generally  adhered  to 
in  his  own  works.  He  was  sometimes  severe,  at  least  so  it  struck 
me  onice  as  the  corrected  party,  against  any  sort  of  hyperbole  in 
grave  public  addresses ;  for  in  hearing  me  make  in  a  discourse 
an  imaginative  supposition  (which  I  have  still  sometimes  thought 
was  not  very  indefensible),  he  took  occasion  to  offer  a  most  friendly 
stricture,  on  what  appeared  to  his  critical  and  accurate  judgment, 
its  "excess." 

But,  indeed,  if  our  friend  eschewed  both  pomp  and  obscurity  in 
publiahed  compositions, — ^where  time  and  helps  may  be  had  by 
most  readers  to  "do"  all  "  into  BngUsh  "  for  themselves,  if  they 
Uuidc  tiie  task  will  repay  them,-*how  much  more  in  preaching, 
wheze  the  hearers  are  ^'  extempore  "  by  necessity,  whatever  the 
speaker  be.  Nay,  I  venture  to  think  he  would  have  agreed  with 
me^  that  there  is  no  assembly,  not  exoeptmg  even  the  highest  in 
our  land,  in  which  the  needless  use  of  exotic  words  and  abstruse 
thoughts  wonld  not,  to  a  great  part  at  least  of  their  members, 
sender  any  address  less  effective.  If  this  be  true  universally,  who 
will  question  the  more  especial  fitness  of  Dr.  Campbell's  rule,  as 
to  preaching,  "that  whatever  is  advanced  shall  be  within  the 
zeaeh  of  every  class  of  hearers^  in  that  which  is  of  all  audi^iees 
the  most  promisciious  f  "f  For  all  ordinary  occasions,  doubtless 
tiiat  mle  is  excellent :  yet  it  must  be  construed  as  intending  the 
generoHly  of  every  class:  since  to  l»ing  down  all  public  religiofis 
rastraetfon  to  ihe  reach  of  the  weakest  individuals,  would  be  to 
wieng  and  defraud  the  large  majority. 

I  would  add  what  I  think  our  experience  will  frequently  renfy, 

*  See  the  forcible  semai^  on  this  in  his  Msay  **Qn  'fte  AvenioB  of  Hm 
of  Taste,"  &c.— Essays,  Edit,  xvii.,  p.  251. 
t  Philosophy  of  RMoric,  pu  105 
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diaty  eren  for  onltiTatad  peiBons,  words  of  home  growth  have  often 

*  fennbleness  in  bringing  thoughts  and  feelings  into  contact  with 
the  mind,  which  no  other  words  possess.  Hence  I  conceive  that 
languages  whose  compound  words  are  wholly  constructed  fiom 
their  home  resources,  must  be  much  the  more  clear  and  impres. 
sive  to  **  promiscuous  audiences  :**  thiis,  Greek  to  the  Greeks,  and 
German  to  the  Germans.  Sir  James  Macintosh  writes,  *'  In  all 
oases  where  we  have  preserved  a  whole  family  of  words,  the  su- 
perior significancy  of  a  Saxon  over  a  Latin  term  is  most  remarka- 
ble. '  Well-being  arises  from  well-doing,'  is  a  Saxon  phrase 
which  may  be  thus  rendered  into  the  Latin  part  of  the  language, 

*  Felicity  attends  virtue :'  but  how  inferior  in  force  is  the  latter  I 
In  the  Saxon  phrase,  the  parts  or  roots  of  words  being  significant 
in  our  language,  and  familiar  to  our  eyes  and  ears,  throw  their 
whole  meaning  into  the  compounds  and  derivations,  while  the 
Latin  words  of  the  same  import,  having  their  roots  and  elements 
in  a  foreign  language,  carry  only  a  cold  and  conventional  signifi- 
cation to  an  English  ear.''*  This  well  deserves  practical  atten- 
ti<m.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very  evident,  that  a  multitude  of  our 
words  of  foreign  origin  have  no  proper  equivalents;  and  that  if  a 
writer  or  speaker  of  English  should  try  habitually  to  exclude 
them,  it  would  be  an  impracticable  endeavor  to  unmake  the  lan- 
guage. In  the  utterance  also  of  what  has  not  been  pre-composed 
in  writing,  it  will  occasionally  happen,  although  the  wish  and 
aim  be  to  introduce  as  few  difficult  words  as  possible,  that  such 
first  present  themselves  to  the  speaker's  mind,  and  must  be  at 
once  employed ;  because  the  plainer  substitute— except  recollec- 
tion were  &t  more  prompt  than  usual — ^is  not  ready  at  our  imme- 
diate need.  If  this  sometimes  happened  in  the  discourses  of  Fos- 
ter,-—or  when,  from  their  superior  appositeness  and  nicety  of 
adaptaticfti,  he  was  induced  to  choose  uncommon  words,  or  wheo 
the  nature  of  his  subject  drew  him  into  recondite  thoughts,— he 
was  at  pains  to  throw  light  on  each  for  the  uninstfucted  class  d 
hearers,  by  subjoining  some  easier  circuit  of  phrase  for  the  one, 
and  opening  some  simpler  access  t5  the  other.  It  i^ould  also  be 
observed,  that,  if  there  were  passages  in  his  sermons  where  the 
literary  style  prevailed,  these  were  intermixed  with  others  of  a 
diflkrent  cast,  and  with  modes  of  expressicm  and  appeal  the  most 
plain,  pointed,  and  colloquial.  In  all  this  I  am  persuaded  he  de< 
fltfved  sedulous  imitation  by  Christian  teachers. 

•  History  of  England,  voL  i.,  p.  93. 
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The  fault,  in  a  critical  point  of  view,  of  this  eminent  thinker's 
DTdinary  discourses  {?f  that  were  a  fault  in  his  case  which  in 
general  one  must  account  so),  weis  their  being  sometimes,  at  least 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  his  ministry,  not  symmetrical,  not  care- 
fully proportioned  in  their  several  parts.  This  remark,  however, 
should  he  Tery  much  restricted  to  those  earlier  periods ;  or  to  his 
addresses  on  occasions  and  before  audiences  where  he  felt  the 
greatest  freedom.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  lectures  published 
^ince  his  decease  ;  which,  inasmuch  as  they  evidently  (from  the 
■unfinished  hmts  introduced  for  oral  enlargement)  were  not  pre- 
pared for  the  press,  surprise  me  by  their  accurate  composition 
fx)th  as  to  plan  and  style.  But,  on  occasions  sach  as  are  now  re- 
ferred to,  his  mind,  prolific  of  thoughts,  endued  with  unceasing 
copiousness  of  associations,  imaginative,  historic,  moral,  spiritual, 
with  every  subject  and  object,  sometimes  lingered  on  indirect  or 
preliminary  views,  stealing  from  itself  the  time  for  full  and  inti- 
mate discussion  of  the  chief  and  direct  matter.  Yet  I  doubt  whe- 
ther any  unprejudiced  hearer  can  ha^e  wished  this  habit  or 
license  restrained  by  the  excursive  speaker,  while  it  continually 
opened  his  way  to  trains  of  thought  the  most  solemn^  important, 
and  exalted. 

Even  those  who  (I  fear  with  some  prejttdice  and  captiousness) 
offered  strictures  on  our  eloquent  friend's  departures  from  more 
ordinary  methods,  yet  carried  home,  it  may  be  judged,  a  stronger 
impression  than  they  might  have  done  from  many  a  discourse 
framed  more  carefully  by  rules  of  proportion  and  completeness. 
I  have  heard  of  a  country  hearer*s  relating  with  something  like 
critical  scorn,  how  Mr.  Foster  began  his  sermon  by  telling  the 
village  congregation  of  his  having  waited  in  a  shower  (while  on 
his  way  to  preach  to  them)  beneath  a  great  oak  tree ;  and  of 
what  thoughts  had  then  oeeupied  him  as  to  the  things  which  had 
heretofore  taken  place  there, — changes  In  the  world  while  that 
tree  bad  been  growing, — idol  worship  which  might  have  been 
performed  under  a  yet  more  ancient  tree  near  the  same  spot  but 
since  fallen,  of  which  that  was  then  perhaps  an  acorn, — strokes 
of  death  on  young  and  old,  on  the  lords  of  the  soil  and  the  tillers 
of  it,  since  that  tree  budded  as  a  sapling, — all  or  most  of  which 
things,  the  rural  critic  averred,  were  as  well  known  to  the  hearers 
as  to  the  speaker. 

But  the  critic's  hearer  answered,  "Even  this  introductory  part 
of  the  sermon,  which  you  set  light  by,  seems  nevertheless  to  have 
fixed  your  attention  very  deeply,  since  you  report  it  so  fuUi^I^ 


196  Line  of  jobn  fosteb, 

I  revert  from  theee  observations,  which  have  been  chiefiy  on 
our  friend's  public  discourses,  to  some  further  slight  notices  of  his 
private  intercourse.  Let  me  first  venture  to  refer  to  one  or  two 
tendencies  in  conversational  habits,  which,  as  I  have  sometimes 
felt  in  his  society,  there  might  be  occasion  to  regret  ;  deeming  it 
right  to  mention  these,  in  order  that  my  sketches,  though  so  ex- 
ceedioglj  imperfect,  may  not  be  consciously  unfaithful.  Some  ^ 
thoughtful  Christians  who  had  the  privilege  of  occasionally  asso- 
ciating with  Mr.  Foster,  did  regret  that  be  passed  not  more 
habitually  and  extensively  from  the  sphere  of  things  secular  into 
that  of  things  ultra-mundane  and  unseen,  where  he  could  at  once 
please,  surprise,  and  edify  us  by  lifting  each  hearer,  boldly  and 
felicitously,  above  his  own  unaided  reach  of  thought.  When  he 
did  so  ascend,  this  was  the  sure  result.  We  are  certain  also 
that  from  his  unfeigned  devotement  to  the  cause  and  hopes  of  re- 
ligion,  and  his  lofly,  solemn  views  of  the  Deity,  the  universe,  and 
all  spiritual'  existence,  such  topics  must  have  been  highly  con^ 
genial  to  his  mind.  I  doubt  not  that  both  myself  and  others,  who 
have  regretted  that  they  did  not  occupy  a  more  large  and  con> 
Btant  share  of  our  intercourse,  were  each  in  part  responsible  for 
not  having  elicited  as  fully  as  we  might  and  ought  to  have  done, 
the  sacred  eloquence  of  one  from  whom  we  should  have  derived 
so  much  to  exalt  and  animate  the  Christian  spirit. 

In  seeking  to  account  for  the  habits  and  tendencies  of  such  a 
man,  one  ieels  that  the  originality  and  depth  of  his  character 
(and,  I  may  add,  his  reserve  on  matters  personal)  must  render 
the  study  very  dubious  and  the  guesses  probably  often  wrong. 
Here  accordipgly  would  have  been  the  special  occasion  for  that 
auto-biography  (*^  a  man's  writing  memoirs  of  himself  ")  which 
]0y  as  we  before  remarked,  the  only  profound  and  suf&cient  bio* 
graphy  in  any  case ;  though  even  there  the  depth  and  sufficiency 
can  be  expected  only  from  a  truly  introspective  as  well  as  Christ 
Han  mind.  The  nearest  approach  to  this,  supposing  intimate 
connexions  and  domestic  friends  to  be  any  way  adequately  quali* 
fied,  would  be  by  them  and  by  them  only.  Letters,  however, 
«re  often  of  the  very  nature  of  auto-biography  ;  as  will  be  doubt- 
less Ibund  in  many  passages  of  the  preceding  correspondence. 

But  to  search  into  our  friend's  internal  self,  and  the  actings 
of  his  intellect  and  will,  was  like  an  attempt  (so  at  least  I  felt) 
to  explore  a  cave  full  of  recesses,  which  you  could  not  enter* 
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A  rapid  sparkling  stream,  not  Mithout  "  gold  dust,*'*  flowed  ftom 
it ;  but  its  windings  and  the  well-head  were  far  out  of  ken.  His 
real  habits  of  thought,  feeling,  and  action,  remained  in  some  points 
more  than  usually  hidden,  and  occasionally  enigmatic,  even  to 
those  who  studied  him  most.  And  the  more,  on  account  of  a  cer- 
tain reserve,  excellent  in  its  motives  and  spirit,  already  glanced 
at  and  to  which  I  shall  advert  again.  My  own  idea,  however, 
of  the  chief  key  to  some  of  his  characteristics,  is  this.  Mr. 
Foster  had  a  keen,  deep  feeling,  at  once  mournful  and  indignant, 
of ''the  evil  that  is  in  the  world  ;"  especially  in  its  varied  forms 
of  base  selfishness — fraud,  injustice,  oppression  ; — and  above  all 
of  the  aggravation  which  these  sins  must  have,  from  the  greater 
gifts  and  trusts  of  the  delinquents,  when  practised  by  the  prosper- 
ous, instructed,  and  ruling  classes.  He  had  a  strong  and  earnest 
conviction,  that  these  evils  ought  to  be  boldly  and  persistively 
exposed,  denounced,  and  warred  against.  There  were  also  pro- 
bably, combining  with  this,  the  lessons  of  his  own  experience 
how  soon  and  often  high  theological  questions,  and  moral  or  phi- 
losophical speculations  closely  connected  with  these,  lead. into 
thickets  where  we  gather  no  fruits,  but  rather  wound  and  entan- 
gle each  other  and  ourselves  with  the  brambles  of  those  cold  and 
twilight  wildernesses. 

He  disliked,  moreover,  as  I  conjecture,  both  the  seeming  afleo- 
tatlon  or  prejudicial  narrowness  of  dwelling  mainly  on  simple 
and  experimental  religious  topics,  and  the  apparent  pride  of 
always  mounting  to  the  ideal  and  remote.  But  still  more  than 
this  I  think  it  was  the  prevalent  bias  of  his  mind,  to  reckon  on 
the  greater  likelihood  of  efiecting  good  in  conversation  by  what . 
came  home  to  men's  daily  life  and  business,  and  by  discussing 
the  great  social  interests  of  mankind.  Thus  he  felt  it  a  duty  to 
return  to  the  view  of  "  our  bad  world,"  as  he  sometimes  called 
it,  and  oftenest  perhaps  to  matters  of  a  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  or 
national  and  international  character.  To  protest  against  great 
evils  in  high  places,  to  expose  political  abuses  and  oppressions,  to 
censure  the  vices  of  men  of  the  world,  or  the  inconsistencies  of 
professed  Christians,  he  accounted  the  most  probable  means  of 
really  influencing  the  state  of  society,  and,  while  courageously 
bearing  a  part  in  the  contest  against  palpable  ills,  ultimately  pro- 
moting good  of  the  very  highest  kind.  Doubtless  his  writings, 
particularly  the  "  Essay  on  Popular  Ignorance," — ^which  Mao* 

•  A  figure  used  in  his  Lectures.  ^  , 
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i  k  atid  to  have  pronounced  one  of  the  roost  aUe  and  origi- 
nal works  of  the  age, — must  have  had  great  silent  influence 
towards  the  pcditical  and  educational  changes  that  have  marked 
our  times,  fiut  I  am  of  opinion,,  that  in  conversation,  where  all 
is  usually  less  measared,  and  in  some  parts  of  his  epistolary  cor- 
f  mpopdencey  if  our  revered  friend  had  expatiated  more  on  themes 
above  the  range  of  party  feeling,  there  might  have  heen  in  these- 
departments  more  progress  towards  his  whole  object — that  of  op^ 
posing  evil  and  advancing  good.  His  mind,  so  commanding,  so 
lull  of  resource,  so  essentially  benevolent,  might  thus,  it  appears 
to  me,  without  compromise  of  conscientious  ofHnions,  have  en- 
UMqged  its  scope  and  opportunity  of  social  usefulness.  At  the 
same  time  1  utterly  re^^ct  all  such  explanations  of  his  conduct  ia 
these  points  as  party  .spirit  and  detraction  would  gladly  devise, 
and  vulgar  or  malignant  minds  nught  readily  adopt. 

Mr.  Foster's  deep  aversion  to  whatever  was  meanly  or  unfeel- 
ingly selfish)  sometimes  prompted  him  to  express  his-  scorn  or 
condemnation  by  keen  satire  or  by  stem  reproof.  In  a  letter  to 
me,  he  thus  forcibly  describes  the  lot  of  a  worthy  dependent  under 
a  aarTow.minded  and  exacting  employer. — "  I  saw  him  sinking 
almost  to  the  dust,  in  the  hard  service  of  that  most  mean  and 

selfish  mortal,  the  late .     He  was  longing  to  escape  from  a 

slavery  poorly  paid,  and  under  which  his  health  w^as  evidently 
perishing.  The  good  man  has  escaped  from  all  the  long  griev- 
ances  of  a  very  sufierii^  Hie,  and  I  have  suffered  no  loss  by  the 
attempt  to  save  him." 

One  soil  of  instance  which  sqpecially  awakened  in  him  such 
feelings,  was  that  sophistry  of  low  ambition  which  induced  dere- 
li^ioa  of  principles  for  advancement's  sake,  by  men  of  genius  and 
talent*  Contempt  of  this  appeared  to  impel  him  the  farther  and 
more  decidedly  in  an  of^posite  direction. 

Perh^is  also  hb  mental  constitution  fitted  him  rather  ibr  the 
office  of  a  oensor,  than  for  milder  habits  of  intercourse  with  those 
fiRMn  whom  he  sIroDgly  difiered.  He  felt,  I  doubt  not,  that  "  the 
lear  iS  man  "  (to  which  he  was  as  superior  as  most)  still  "  hriogeth 
a  snare ;"  and  his  spirit  resembled  that  of  ancient  prophets  in  an 
unshrinking  maintenance  of  what  he  held  to  be  truth. 

Not  that  our  friend  could  be  harsh  or  uncourteous  to  thuse 
whom  he  deemed  really  good  men  ;  though  he  might  be  at  first 
somewhat  slow  to  believe  them  such,  when  their  party  and 
<^ion8  were  very  unlike  his  own.     But,  once  persuaded  of  this, 
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he  became  affable,  candid,  and  considerate  of  their  position :  and 
the  tribute  of  his  esteem  must  in  some  cases  have  been  fe!t  to  be 
the  more  unquestionable  and  valuable,  because  whenever  it  was 
given  to  persons  in  high  office  or  station,  or  to  possessors  of  wealth, 
it  was  certainly  not  for,  but  notwithstanding,  these  circumstances  ; 
which  had,  in  his  mind,  no  conciliating  influence. 

That  may  be  truly  said  of  Mr.  Foster  generally,  which  I  have 
instanced  in  his  deportment  to  my  beloved  mother ;  no  man  of 
equal  powers  was  perhaps  ever  found  so  free  from  pride,  assump- 
tion, or  impatience,  towards  those  whom  he  judged  sincere 
Christians;  so  much  a  pattern  of  leniency,  gentleness,  and 
cordiality,  towards  the  "  least,"  when  he  thought  them  governed 
by  right  and  pious  principles.  He  was  never  harsh  or  distantial 
to  the  weak  and  poor.  And  when  towards  otl^ers  he  used  sarcasm, 
it  was  distinctly  for  the,  cause  of  religion,  justice,  wisdom,  and 
benevolence,  however  he  might  occasionally  mistake  in  estimating 
what  he  deemed  adverse  to  these. 

A  small  but  characteristic  practical  specimen  of  his  satiric  and 
humane  feelings  in  conjunction,  occurred,  when,  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  I  passed  a  summer  evening  with  him  at  the  house  of 
one  of  my  relatives.  Some  youths  were  fishing  with  a  net  in  a 
stream  not  far  off,  and  it  was  proposed  that  we  should  look  at  their 
**  sport."  *  A  few  little  fishes  were  caught,  and  thrown  upon  the 
grass ;  when  Mr.  Foster,  without  a  word,  quickly  took  up  each 
and  threw  all  again  into  the  stream :  leaving  us  to  construe  the 
deed  as  best  we  might.  Doubtless  he  was  resolved  to  prolong  the 
life  and  enjoyment  which  what  is  called  sport  had  been  abridging, 
while  he  shrewdly  marked,  by  sport  inverted,  his  estimate  of  that 
which  commonly  bears  the  name  ;  "  sport  to  the  strong  "  (as  it 
was  long  since  said),  "  but  death  to  the  feeble."  And  truly,  not- 
withstanding the  grave  patronage  for  that  particular  sport,  and 
the  animating  excitement  of  some  others,  it  would  seem  passing 
strange,  were  it  not  for  confirmed  habit,  to  hear  of  a  tribe  of 
rationals,  one  favorite  class  of  whose  amusements  consisted  in 
skilfully  destroying  life. 

Yet  there  are  far  greater  cruelties  than  those  of  rural  sports, 
in  the  vastly  extended  and  perpetual  mal-treatment  both  of 
"  creatures  dying  for  the  service  of  man,"  and  of  "  those  that 
serve  him  by  their  life."  Against  these  our  eloquent  friend  has 
publicly  and  indignantly  protested.  "An  inconceivable  daily 
amount  of  su&ring,  inflicted  on  unknown  thousands  of  creatures, 
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dying  in  dow  anguiahi  when  their  death  might  be  without  fwui 
as  being  instantaneous^  is  accounted  no  deformity  in  our  social 
system,  no  incongruity  with  the  national  profession  of  a  religion 
of  which  the  essence  is  charity  and  mercy."* 

Mr.  Foster  was  signally  distinguished  by  that  rare  negative 
^ality,  the  absence  of  "  egoism."  Never  was  this  spirit  dis^ 
covered  in  him  in  those  potent  and  substantial  forms  of  selfish- 
ness or  self-seeking  which  the  French  word  here  borrowed 
includes.  But  very  observable  also  was  the  exclusion  of  that 
slighter  and  more  petty  form  of  it  (too  common  with  those  who 
have  won  a  share  of  public  'esteem),  which  we  English  term 
egotism.  Before  being  conversant  with  the  human  mind  at  large, 
and  with  the  defects  of  Christians,  such  a  foible  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  prevail  in  any  discerning  and  instructed  persons.  It 
must  be  daily  checked  in  our  age  of  extended  mental  culture, 
when  some  facility  in  public  speaking,  and  some  attainments  in 
literature  or  science,  are  become  so  altogether  common,  and  when 
the  production  of  respectable  prose  or  verse  in  types  forms  hardly 
a  greater  distinction  than  in  the  days  of  our  remote  forefathers  a 
fair  handwriting  and  fixed  orthography  were.  When  we  have 
learned  something  of  the  distance  and  multitude  of  worlds,  and 
have  also  in  our  hands  dictionaries  of  the  great  number  of  the 
literate  in  our  small  world,  and  catalogues  of  their  countless 
works,  self-conceit  increasingly  betrays  littleness  and  folly. 

How  much  more  then  should  it  be  repressed  by  our  belief  in 
the  existence  of ''  angels"  and  "  spirits"  exalted  far  above  us,  and 
of  that  infinite  Intelligence  who  "  made  the  stars,"  and  '^  meted 
out  the  heavens.*' 

In  real  Christians,  therefore,  egotism  might  be  supposed  (before 
experience)  to  be  quite  precluded  by  the  continual  sense  of  its 
vast  inconsistency.  But  experience  teaches  us  that  "  old  Adam" 
is,  if  one  may  so  express  it,  at  once  too  strong  and  too  weak  for 
such  thoughts  of  wisdom  and  right-mindedness  fully  to  prevail. 
The  fault  still  too  much  inheres  in  man's  contracted  and  self- 
idolizing  mind,  even  when  intellectually  and  morally  enlarged  by 
being  spiritually  renewed.  One  has  heard  and  read  of  literary 
and  scientific  "  men  of  the  world,"  whose  egotism  was  even  lu- 
dicrously conspicuous ;  and  I  have  known  one  or  two  Christians, 
eminent  in  their  religious  and  lettered  circles,  in  whom  this  weak- 
ness was  too  much  uncorrected.     It  is  fostered,  as  life  advances, 

• «« Etiay  on  Popular  Igncarance.-    Edii  ii.,  p.  U7. 
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by  the  curiosity  of  others  as  to  persons  that  hare  attained  a  oer. 
tain  note,  whose  questions  often  draw  them  into  it  unawares.  Yet 
in  **  the  highest  style  of  man"  this  habit  will  doubtless  be  care, 
fully  controlled.  Our  friend  afforded  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  complete  avmdaiv^e  or  suppression  of  it.  Like  that  Newton 
of  whose  surpassing  powers  he  has  expressed  such  unqualified 
admiration,'*'  he  betrayed  no  self-importance.  Of  himself,  his 
sayings,  his  writings,  his  doings,  he  never  willingly  talked ;  and 
it  might  be  partly  from  a  keen  perception  of  the  littleness  of  ego- 
iism  in  a  sage,  and  its  unseemliness  in  a  believer,  that  he  ap. 
proached  the  contrary  extreme,  and  so  sparingly  disclosed  his 
personal  feelings. 

A  well-known  habit  of  Mr.  Foster's  conversation  was  that 
which  is  often  suggested  as  profitable,  especially  in  youth — ^the 
asking  of  one's  companions,  respectively,  such  information  as  each 
is  best  prepared  to  furnish ;  with  the  threefold  aim  of  gaining 
knowledge,  of  enabling  others  to  impart  it,  and  of  giving  them  the 
pleasant  impression  that  their  company  and  information  have  some 
value. 

This  practice  was  carried  into  his  later  life.  The  thirst  for 
knowledge,  both  of  men  and  things,  with  the  temper  of  courtesy, 
and  the  absence  of  vanity,  combined  in  his  case  to  prompt  and  to 
prolong  it.  Thus  he  rather  drew  forth  conversation  than  dictated^ 
or  ruled  it ;  having,  indeed,  a  general  readiness  for  any  sort  of 
blameless  topic,  from  the  most  profound  to  the  most  familiar.  A 
farnri  servant  or  a  lover  of  old  folios,  a  soldier  or  a  weaver,  a  mis- 
sionary or  a  miner,  found  him  alike  inclined  (as  I  recollect  by 
sundry  instances)  to  elicit  and  welcome  what  each  best  could  tell. 

He  had  also  the  rare  excellence  of  being  a  patient  hearer ; 
never  showing  eagerness  to  engross  attention  himself,  never  antici- 
pating or  interrupting  others,  except  sometimes  to  aid  them.  Few, 
I  should  think,  whose  talents  (and  it  may  be  added  whose  satiric 
and  disputative  powers)  were  so  felt  and  recognized,  can  have 
caused  so  little  of  fear  or  constraint,  even  in  the  young  and  diffi- 
dent, when  they  were  well  disposed.  The  profane  and  irreligious n 
might,  indeed,  with  great  reason  dread  his  rebuke ;  nor  were  the 
vain  and  frivolous  secure.  I  have  seen  a  young  man  in  his  com- 
pany, acute  and  informed,  but  piquing  himself  on  the  ^*  exquisite" 
in  dress,  who  seemed  instinctively  ill  at  ease  lest  a  shaft  should 
fly,  which  silk  and  velvet  were  not  proof  against.    A  pedant  or 

•  EssayB,  Edit,  xvil,  p.  2X6. 
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boafller  might  have  fared  worse,  and  some  ladies  might  be  scared 
by  the  severe  student  who  had  talked  of  «<  ambulating  blocks  for 
millinery.''  But  wherever  he  saw  simplicity,  sincerity,  and  mo- 
desty,  his  evident  and  successful  aim  was  to  inspire  confidence 
and  ease.  Christian  principle  no  doubt  prompted  this ;  in  other 
words  true  self-knowledge,  which  is  in  effect  humility. 

It  was  in  the  smallest  companies  that  our  friend  was  most  social 
and  complacent.  He  had  no  turn  for  discoursing  to  a  whole  cir- 
cle, like  those  talkers  who  (as  has  been  said  of  De  St&el)  are 
<'  admirable  in  monologue."  His  true  conversational  element  and 
place  was  the  fireside  of  a  very  few  friends,  -agreeing  in  the  main 
with  himself,  from  whom,  however,  he  claimed  no  deference,  but 
with  whom  he  felt  a  cordial  freedom.  That  the  reception  of  some 
visitors  was  quite  unwelcome  to  him,  as  a  heavy  tax  on  time, 
might  well  be  presumed,  and  is  pretty  strongly  stated  in  a  letter 
to  myself,  mentioning  residence  in  a  city  as  <<  a  thing  to  the  last 
degree  undesirable.  There,"  he  continues,  '^  besides  many  other 
things  to  be  deprecated,  the  soothsayers  predicted  there  would  be 
one  other  *  plague.'     There  is  an  aggravation  of  this  direful  pest 

iQ from  its  being  a  place  very  much  frequented  by  people 

from  a  distance,  who,  '  as  they  happened  to  he  there,  would  do 
themselves  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  you,'  as  Mr.  Jay  used  to 
complain  at  Bath.  These  polite  personages  would  have  thought 
it  wrong— oh,  very  wrong  indeed ! — to  come  to  your  house  to  steal 
a  silver  spoon,  or  the  like,  but  thought  themselves  conferring  a 
favor  by  calling  on  you  to  rob  you  of  hours  of  your  valuable  time ; 
time  in  which  you  were,  perhaps,  severely  pressed  to  accomplish 
some  mental  task  incumbent  on  you." 

Indeed,  nothing  has  been  more  fully  announced  by  him  than 
the  high  value  which  he  attached  to  every  "  talent,"  and  to  time 
especially  as  the  grand  requisite  and  substratum  for  using  and 
improving  the  rest.  Of  a  sermon  from  him  (1805)  on  Psalm  xc. 
12,  I  find  the  following  note,  "  Those  people  who  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  estimating  a  day  as  a  serious  portion  of  time,  or  feeling 
regret  at  having  trifled  it  away,  but  who  lose  it  with  apparent  un- 
concern, will  generally  be  found  to  be  trifting  life  away  on  the 
whole  account,  and  adding  day  to  day  without  improvement." 
Yet,  at  least  in  reference  to  the  conduct  and  plan  of  others,  he  did 
not  ui^e,  as  to  the  distribution  and  expenditure  of  time,  an  unqua- 
lified atrictness.  In  a  letter  of  1812  he  writes: — "  All  this  apo- 
logy  would  itself  just  as  much  toatU  an  apology,  if  it  should  seem 
to  you  (which  I  earnestly  hope  it  will  not)  to  carry  an  appearance 
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as  if  my  time  were  put  under  some  extraordmarily  rigorous  dis-. 
cipline,  and  occupied  with  employments  of  which  an  interesting 
discussion  with  a  friend  would  be  an  unwelcome  interruption* 
Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth  than  this." 

A  letter  of  1820  contains  the  following  passage : — "  In  favor 
of  a  mind  too  prone  to  melancholy  musings,  and  a  kind  of  pensive 
subsidence,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  most  rigid  morality  and 
religion  will  give  a  full  sanction  to  many  liberties  and  expedients 
for  exhilaration,  especially  excursions  in  quest  of  the  interest  and 
instruction  afibrded  by  seeing  the  diversities  of  nature  and  man." 

Mr.  Foster  was  a  genuine  lover  of  "  natural  scenery,"  and  his 
admiration  dwelt  much  on  its  separate  features,  even  more  per- 
haps  than  on  the  varied  whole  and  its  combined  effect.  I  have 
known  him  linger  by  a  huge  ancient  tree  in  the  park  of  Longleat, 
still  reluctant  to  quit  the  spot,  and  as  if  half  ready  to  take  root 
near  its  giant  trunk.  A  much  valued  friend,  a  lady  with  whom 
he  visited  many  beautiful  spots  in  our  neighborhood,  speaks  of  the 
difficulty  with  which  he  was  persuaded  to  quit  the  top  of  <<  Al- 
fred's Tower,"  at  Stourhead,  where  the  panoramic  prospect  riveted 
him.  In  the  same  mood  he  would  gaze  untiringly  on  a  waterfall , 
or  the  rushing  of  a  rapid  stream.  The  habits  of  his  mind  exera- 
plified  the  statement  of  Coleridge  ccmcerning  "  the  great  book  of 
nature,"  that  <^  it  has  been  the  music  of  gentle  and  pious  minds 
in  all  ages ;  it  is  the  poetry  of  all  human  nature,  to  read  it  in  a 
figurative  sense,  and  to  find  therein  correspondencies  and  symbols 
of  the  spiritual  world."* 

Eminently  was  he  one  of  those  whom  he  has  himself  described 
as  finding  "  the  wide  field  of  nature  a  scene  marked  all  over  with 
mystical  figures,  the  prints  and  traces,  as  it  were,  of  the  frequenta- 
tion  and  agency  of  superior  spirits.  They  find  it  sometimes  con- 
centrating their  faculties  to  curious  and  minute  inspection,  some- 
time dilating  them  to  the  expansion  of  vast  and  magnificent  forms ; 
sometimes  beguiliTlg  them  out  of  all  precise  recognition  of  material 
realities,  whether  small  or  great,  into  visionary  musings ;  and 
habitually  and  in  all  ways  conveying  into  the  mind  trains  and 
masses  of  ideas  of  an  order  not  to  be  acquired  in  the  schools,  and 
exerting  a  modifying  and  assimilating  infiuence  on  the  whole 
mental  economy."! 

*  The  State9man*8  Manual,  Appendix  B.,  p.  267?  second  edition,  reprinted 
with  his  Essay  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  and  the  State,  1839. 
t  Vide  Eclectic  Review,  May,  1814,  p.  463;  or  "  Contributic^,'*  &c.. 
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This  subject,  though  it  seem  to  have  no  immediate  relation  to 
that  of  our  friend's  devotional  exercises,  will  appositely  lead  us 
to  it ;  ibr  I  have  been  told  by  valued  relatives  who,  soon  after 
a  tour  in  North  Wales,  happened  to  come  into  his  company,  that 
having  asked  them  many  questions  about  the  chief  mountains  and 
romantic  views,  he  afterwards,  in  the  social  prayer  of  the  evening, 
made  striking  reference  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Grod  in 
providing  at  once  for  our  instruction  and  enjoyment  in  those  grand 
and  beautiful  scenes  of  which  they  had  conversed. 

His  domestic  and  public  prayers  (more  especially  perhaps  the 
former)  are  well  known  to  have  been  very  peculiar.  They  were 
in  some  sort  meditative,  but  should  rather  be  designated  as  mark- 
edly  spedfic  ;  dwelling  and  dilating  on  one  or  a  very  few  points, 
instead  of  touching  more  cursorily  on  many.  No  doubt  the  at- 
tention of  the  thoughtful  who  joined  in  them  was  more  sure  to  be 
fixed ;  but  the  less  intelligent  had,  I  apprehend,  some  difficulty 
in  fully  joining  with  the  eminently  thoughtful  speaker.  This 
was  probably  greater,  for  the  same  hearer,  in  attending  to  his 
prayers  than  to  his  discourses,  because  elucidations  or  illustrations 
of  thought  could  not  in  the  former  be  added. 

In  this  respect  it  appears  to  me  that  our  friend's  prayers  were 
not  the  best  adapted  for  "  the  many :"  but  for  persons  at  all  akin 
by  thoughtful ness  to  himself,  they  were  most  impressive  by  calm 
solemnity  and  by  true  sublimity.  They  did  not  betoken  over- 
flowing or  quickly  excitable  emotions  ;  but  they  did  indicate  such 
as  were  earnest  and  profound,  tempered  in  the  moulds  of  unbor-  . 
rowed  thought ;  a  cast  of  feeling  often  more  fixed  and  practical 
than  that  which  springs  from  impulses  more  sudden  and  more 
ardent. 

Of  these  remarks,  already  perhaps  too  extended,  it  may  be  said 
by  some, — ^the  nonconformists  having  few  men  of  note  among 
them,  are  prone,  when  such  arise,  to  magnify  the  individual's 
talents  and  doings,  with  a  favoritism  which  betrays  either  want  of 
knowledge  or  willing  forgetfulness  as  to  the  many  distinguished 
names  in  larger  and  more  learned  communions,  where  the  fre- 
quency of  great  endowments  abates  the  fame  of  each,  and  pre- 
cludes the  conspicuousness  of  almost  all. 

Without  pleading  guilty  to  such  a  charge,  we  may  yet  admit 
that  there  is  some  risk  of  an  over-estimation  of  what  is  rare,  and 
of  a  certain  magniloquence  about  it :  some  added  danger  of 
**  glorying  in  men,"  where,  as  to  genius  and  acguirements,  there 
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are  comparatively  few  in  whom  to  glory.  It  concerns  us  all,  of 
whatever  commimity,  to  bear  in  mind  that  ancient  expostulation, 
"  Cease  ye  from  man  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils,  for  wherein 
is  he  to  be  accounted  of!" 

The  religious  body  to  which  Mr.  Foster  belonged  is,  in  the  old 
world,  one  of  the  less  numerous,  and  not  one  of  the  most  lettered. 
It  was  formerly  remarked  to  me,  by  an  able  minister  of  a  larger 
denomination,  "Among  you  Baptists  extremes  prevail — one  or 
two  mountains,  and  a  good  many  mole-hills;*' — his  reference 
being  obviously  to  Hall  and  Foster.  No  wonder,  then,  if  we 
should  make  much  of  our  rare  mountains,  and  confining  our  view 
for  the  time  to  that  district  in  which  we  stand,  should  be  apt  to 
think  them  unrivalled. 

I  hope,  however,  that  nothing  has  really  been  here  offered  in 
the  spirit  of  exaggeration  or  boasting.  A  very  different  lesson  is 
assuredly  impressed  on  us  by  meditating  on  the  successive  de- 
parture  of  those  who  have  been  lights  in  the  world,  and  by  wit- 
nessing the  bodily  infirmities  which  at  length,  in  the  order  of  Grod's 
providence,  weigh  down  the  greatest  minds.  We  feel  how  all 
distinctions  fade  into  comparative  unimportance,  and  almost  va- 
nish out  of  thought,  before  the  great  fisict  of  death,  and  the  vast 
unveiling  of  futurity.  With  a  life  which  is  "  even  a  vapor," 
and — ^if  aught  in  the  universe  be  real — with  a  boundless  reality 
so  near,  what  do  all  advantages  or  elevations  in  the  one  amount 
to,  except  as  affecting  the  other  ?  The  grave  of  our  distinguished 
friend,  or  the  chair  and  couch  of  his  last  debility  and  pain,  are, 
for  each  of  us,  "posts"  of  solemn  "observation,"  at  which  all 
earthly  attainments  and  successes  appear,  except  in  their  refer- 
ence to  what  shall  be  everlasting,  alike  in  littleness ;  and  all  the 
varied  events  of  time  resemble  the  brief  differences  of  bygone 
dreams,  the  untoward,  or  painful,  or  attractive. 

When  We  observe,  and  perhaps  have  felt,  the  eagerness  and 
zeal  with  which  so  many  covet  and  besiege  the  honors,  prizes, 
and  "  great  things  "  of  this  world,  one  might  almost  think  it  was 
expected,  as  one  of  the  victories  of  modern  science,  to  live  here 
always ;  or  at  least  to  have  the  longevity  of  patriarchs  renewed ; 
while  yet  disease  and  death,  so  continual  and  imminent  about  our 
path,  evermore  rebuke  the  illusion. 

Mr.  Foster  had  very  long  suffered  from  a  chronic  disorder  of 
the  bronchial  glands,  which  indeed  had  obliged  him,  thirty-seven 
years  before,  to  relinquish,  amidst  the  regrets  of  his  frien^ls  uui 
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hearers,  the  pastoral  office  at  Frome,  though  it  was  afterwards 
for  a  time  resumed  elsewhere.  Even  in  the  prime  of  life  he  often 
endured  much  pain  and  local  harm,  in  the  discourses  and  pro. 
longed  conversations  which  edified  and  delighted  many.  But  in 
latter  years  he  had  heen  forbidden,  on  account  of  much  more 
threatening  symptoms,  to  speak  at  all  in  public.  He  submitted  to 
this  affliction,  and  the  consequent  disability  for  one  chief  kind  of 
endeavor  to  be  useful,  I  hav^  reason  to  believe,  with  uncomplain- 
ing  patience.  When,  about  five  weeks  before  his  removal  from 
the  world,  I  visited  our  suffering  friend  for  the  last  time,  I  had 
been  apprised  of  an  increase  of  illness,  and  difficulty  of  convers- 
ing,  which  would  limit  me  to  a  short  interview ;  yet  had  no  ap. 
prehension,  even  afler  observing  his  changed  appearance,  that  his 
spirit  would  so  soon  be  summoned  to  its  better  home.  He  came 
down  from  his  chamber  to  see  me  in  the  customary  sitting-room, 
and  although  his  thin  and  pale  looks  indicated  great  debility,  con- 
versed in  his  usual  manner.  I  think  I  noticed  to  him  the  blessing 
of  having  the  intellectual  powers  so  entirely  unimpaired  during 
illness  ;  to  which  he  answered,  ^'  It  is  a  comfort  even  to  under- 
stand what  is  read  and  heard." 

1  then  referred  to  the  melancholy  mental  decay  of  the  late 
distinguished  Southey ;  on  which  Mr.  Foster  remarked,  "  No 
doubt  his  mind  was  worn  out  by  the  toil  of  building  up  many 
books ;  as  if  there  were  a  want,  a  famine  of  books."  "  So  it  is  " 
(he  added  with  a  smile),  ^<  there  are  men  who  even  apologize  for 
their  errors  and  haste,  and  for  not  delaying  in  order  to  greater 
correctness,  as  if  the  world  were  laboring  under  a  dearth  of  the 
article."  I  replied,  "  Consider,  dear  sir,  you  are  speaking  to  one 
of  the  culprits ;"  to  which  he  rejoined,  "  No,  hardly  that,  yet." 
I  said  to  his  daughter,  who  sat  by,  "  We  all  wish  Mr.  Foster  had 
been  mart  a  culprit."  He  then  intimated,  "  Perhaps  we  may 
wish  this  at  times,  now  that  nothing  more  can  be  done ;"  adding, 
*'  Much  has  been  omitted  every  way,  partly  from  trifling.  One 
feels  that  in  the  great  concern  of  religion,  much  more  might  have 
been  done."  I  observed,  "  All,  however,  no  doubt,  is  for  the 
best."  To  which  our  friend  replied,  "  Yes,  in  the  deep  sense. 
These  feelings  of  defect  serve  to  humble  us,  and  to  show  that  in 
ourselves  we  are  nothing."  I  said,  "  It  is  happy,  sir,  that  you 
have  good  daughters  near  you.  Bven  a  son  would  not  be  able 
to  afford  such  aid  and  solace."  He  answered,  "Yes,  indeed, 
they  are  very  kind."    The  £)llowing  sentiment  was  also  uttered 
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by  him  with  peculiar  seriousness :  "  How  dreary  would  old  age 
and  illness  be  without  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  f"  I 
left  him,  bearing  with  me  a  deep  impression  of  that  thought ;  but 
certainly  not  with  the  apprehensicm  that  in  this  world  we  should 
meet  no  more.  It  was  however  so  appointed.  He  and  many 
more  whom  we  revered  and  loved  are  gone ;  and  though  some 
remain  whom  we  dearly  prize,  what  would  life  itself  be  without 
hope  in  "  the  glorious  gospel/'  but  an  apparition,  and  departure, 
and  oblivion  of  shadows  ? 

With  what  a  tone  of  utterly  cold  and  thoughtless  unconcern  do 
we  sometimes  hear  the  fact  mentioned,  even  by  professed  Chris- 
tians,— *^  he  died  :"  '<  he  is  dead"  Nay,  in  how  cursory  and 
unthinking  a  manner  have  we  frequently  named  it  ourselves ! 
And  yet  the  feeling  of  awful  strangeness,  of  momentous  novelty, 
which  at  times  pervades  us,  when  for  an  instant,  we  have  had, 
as  it  were,  realizing  flashes  of  that  event  as  indeed  at  hand,  is 
one  which  all  earthly  symbols  of  thought,  spoken  or  written,  are 
powerless  to  arrest,  and  image,  and  disclose.  The  silent,  lonely 
transit  of  a  conscious  and  reflective  spirit — a  being  which  is  pro* 
foundly  accountable  to  its  Divine  Author — from  all  connection 
with  this  bodily  life,  and  with  this  visible  world,  into  a  new  mode 
of  existence,  unknown  and  unconceived  and  illimitable,  must 
ever  be  the  most  mysterious  and  awfully  deciding  change  on 
which  our  meditation  can  be  fixed :  and  the  solemnity  of  it  is  in« 
evitably  and  justly  heightened,  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of 
the  individual  spirit's  capacities,  and  consequent  responsibilities. 

How  painful  therefore  the  thought,  that  so  many  of  the  most 
powerful  and  expanded  minds  have,  to  all  appearance,  left  this 
earthly  state,  without  seeking  a  right  and  availing  preparedness 
for  the  vast  hereafter,  by  faith  in  the  One  Sacrifice,  and  renova- 
tion fVom  the  Infinite  Spirit.  Remembering  these  with  sadness 
and  awe,  we  turn  for  a  relieving  contrast  to  the  contemplation  of 
those  instances  (with  the  hope  that  they  may  soon  be  far  more 
multiplied)  where  the  special  and  abounding  grace  of  God  has 
consecrated  to  his  own  service  his  highest  intellectual  gifts.  As 
we  meditate  on  these — and  indeed  on  all  the  servants  of  God  who 
have  entered  his  rest,  or  will  follow  thither — the  event,  still  so 
painful  and  awful  in  itself,  is  viewed  rather  in  its  peacefiil  and 
felicitous  result;  justifying  a  forcible  and  singular  expression 
which  I  remember  our  friend  once  used  to  me.  He  had  been 
referring  to  some  gloomy  facts  and  thoughts  which  cloud  and 
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itAm  the  whole  horiaon  of  lUe ;  bi^  then  added-^<  there  ie 
however  one  luminary — ^it  is  the  visage  of  Death."  When  we 
think  how  often,  io  our  own  age,  genius  has  lamentably  misused 
its  treasures,  by  such  productions  and  social  communications  as  are 
lemembered  in  life's  last  days  with  inexpressible  sorrow, — ^it  is  in- 
deed matter  for  high  and  solemn  thankfulness,  to  review  sueh  a 
course  as  that  of  our  departed  friend  ;  a  course  of  reserved  j^ty 
and  genuine  benevolence ;  a  dedication  from  early  life  to  the  ad* 
vancement  of  the  religion  of  Christ :  to  dwell  on  his  memory  aa 
a  devoted  servant  and  worshipper  of  that  supreme  Li<»rd  who  has 
called  him  fifom  us ;  one  who  deeply  adored  the  Infinite  Benefao. 
lor  as  revealed  through  his  beloved  Son,  and  really  <'  endured  aa 
seeing  Him  who  is  invisible."  Few  spirits  can  have  passed  away 
firom  earth,  endowed  with  more  of  intellectual  grasp  uui  pene- 
tration to  meet  the  wonders  and  grandeurs  of  regions  immense 
and  untraversed : — few  also  I  believe  with  a  more  profound  per- 
suasion, that  as  creatures,  however  endowed,  admired,  or  digni- 
fied, **  in  ourselves  we  are  nothing,"  but  yet  that^  if  true  suppli^ 
casts  and  recipients  of  the  divine  grace,  then,  '^  life  and  death, 
things  present,  things  to  come,  are  ours :"  since  *^  we  areChrist'si 
aad  Christ  is  God  V 

You  will  deeply  feel  with  me,  dear  sir,  how  earnest  should  be 
our  wish  and  prayer,  that  many  more  of  those  whose  powers  and 
acquirements  might  render  them,  in  the  happiest  sense,  <<  lights 
fauriiing  and  con^icuous,"*  may  attain  the  same  faith  and  de« 
velkMi,  the  same  humility  and  hope,  instead  of  fergetting  Godt 
while  idolizing  the  world  and  themselves. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  very  sinoerely, 

J.  a. 

*  John  V.  35.    Compare  Phil.  ii.  15 
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ADDRESSED   TO   MISS    SARAH   SAUNDERS. 

DUBING   HER   LAST   ILLNESS; 

PRECEDED  BY  A  BRIEF  MEMOIR; 
JOHN  FOSTER. 
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Sarah  ^atjnders  (to  whom  the  nine  following  letters  were  addressed) 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  John  Saunders,  Esq.,  solicitor,  of  Plymouth. 
The  opening  mind  of  this  singularly-gifted  child  was  distinguished  by 
strong  reasoning  powers,  general  intellectual  pre-eminence,  and  a  pro- 
digious memory;  together  with  the  habit  of  exercising,  from  earliest 
life,  an  independent  judgment  on  whatever  subject  happened  to  engage 
her  attention.  These  striking  qualities  early  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Foster  (for  at  the  age  of  four  she  removed  to  Bristol) ;  and  as  he  often 
saw,  and  traced  the  rapid  development  of  her  faculties,  so  he  was  de- 
lighted, in  his  condescension,  occasionally,  as  time  advanced,  to  engage 
with  her  in  some  argument.  On  these  occasions  she  maintained  her 
opinions,  although  with  deference,  with  great  animation,  and  in  the  most 
appropriate  language ;  acknowledging  an  error  alone  when  her  under- 
standing was  satisfied.  Mr.  Foster  once  declared,  that  he  had  never  met 
with  any  young  person,  male  or  female,  comparable  to  Sarah  Saunders, 
for  ingenious,  varied,  and  even  felicitous  conversation. 

The  character  of  her  mind  may  be  estimated  by  one  or  two  anecdotes, 
out  of  numerous  others.  However  trifling  in  themselves,  they  derive  a 
reflected  value  from  the  subsequent  letters,  and  which  letters  will  be  the 
better  understood  by  these  slight  preliminary  remarks. 

Before  the  age  of  four  years,  having  failed  in  some  small  duty,  her 
mother  remarked  to  her, "  Sarah,  do  you  not  know  that  it  ib  said  in 
scripture, '  Children,  obey  your  parents  ?' "  "  Yes,"  she  replied,  •*  and 
directly  after  it  takes  the  part  of  the  poor  children,  and  says,  *  Fathers, 
provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath.'  " 

At  the  age  of  five  (during  a  brief  residence  at  Plymouth),  a  friend  lent 
her  Pope's  Homer,  which  she  devoured,  and  became  a  decided  Grecian, 
Soon  after  its  perusal,  a  lady,**  with  feathers,  came  into  her  mother's 
drawing-room,  and  approached  to  kiss  the  infant  in  the  mother's  arms ; 
when  the  child  turned  away,  scared  with  the  nodding  plumes ;  on  which 
the  lady,  perceiving  the  cause  of  tlie  alarm,  placed  her  bonnet  on  the 
table,  and  then  came  and  saluted  the  child.  Little  Sarah  Saunders 
marked  the  incident,  and  then  enthusiastically  repeated : — 

"  The  glitterinff  terrors  from  his  brow  unbound, 
And  placed  me  beaming  helmet  on  the  ground." 
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At  an  age  when  most  otliefB  would  be  considered  as  in  a  state  of  in- 
fimey,  Mr.  Montgomery'B*'  Wcn'ld  before  the  Flood,"  jost  then  published, 
was  lent  to  her ;  into  which  she  at  once  eagerly  pronged,  and  to  the 
great  credit  of  the  poet,  read  the  whole  of  it  of  a  sitting.  Being  asked 
which  of  the  characters  she  most  admired,  she  at  once  answered,  *^  So- 
tan  /"  and  for  which  preference  she  was  prepared  to  assign  her  infantine 


Being  introdaced  to  Hannah  More,yoQng  as  she  was,  Mrs.  More  said, 
knowing  her  taste  for  reading,  ^  My  dear  little  girl,  what  was  the  last 
book  you  read  ?*'  To  which  Sarah  Saunders,  with  great  simplicity,  re- 
plied, **  A  cookery  book,  Ma'am."  *^  Oh,  that's  right ;"  smiling,  answer- 
ed the  experienced  lady,  "  The  child,  thirsting  for  knowledge,  reads  in- 
discriminately.   It  is  for  maturity  to  select" 

But  now,  to  pass  over  much  that  might  be  said,  to  more  important 
considerations.  When  the  complaint,  of  which  Sarah  Saunders  died  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  (consumption),  was  beginning  to  assume  a  £Ktal 
aspect,  a  relative  suggested  to  Mr.  Foster, — ^who  was  regarded  by  the 
■ufierer  with  the  highest  veneration, — that  a  few  lines  &Qm  him  in  her 
circumstances,  might  be  acceptable  and  useful.  To  this  he  readily  as- 
sented ;  and  his  first  letter  was  well  received,  and  beneficial  in  its  efi^ts. 
As  the  disease  was  rapidly  advancing,  his  sympathy  became  more  ex- 
cited, and  in  extending  his  communications,  each  successive  letter  ii^ 
creased  in  faithfulness  and  in  intensity  of  feeling. 

The  end  of  Sarah  Saunders  was  now  manifestly  approaching,  so  that 
Mr.  Foster  was  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  proper  to  have  the  last,  and 
ninth,  letter  presented  to  her,  and  therefore  sent  it  under  cover  to  her 
uncle,  Mr.  Joseph  Cottle  of  Bristol,  with  the  following  note. 

"Stapleton,  February  7,  1825. 
**  Mt  dear  Sib, — ^I  have  again  endeavored  to  assemble  a  few  ideas,  in 
aid  of  the  seri'^us  reflections  and  consolatory  anticipations  of  our  dear 
young  iriend.    You  will  give  the  letter  at  whatever  time  you  think 
proper 

'  (  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  most  truly, 

•     "JoHH  Foster." 

J.  C. 
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Sarah  Saunders,  who  died  in  February,  1825,  in  her  nineteenth  year, 
after  an  illness  of  six  months,  was  strikingly  distinguished  throughout 
her  short  life,  by  the  qualities  of  her  character.  In  very  early  childhood 
she  displayed  a  force  and  extent  of  intellect  which  placed  her  quite  out 
of  the  class  to  which  by  her  age  she  belonged.  She  had,  indeed,  the 
vivacity  and  activity  of  that  age ;  but  over  these,  and  in  them,  there  pre- 
dominated an  energy  of  mind.  She  would  surprise  her  relatives  and 
friends  with  conceptions  and  inquiries,  so  far  beyond  the  ordinary  reach 
of  childish  thought  as  to  draw  on  her  a  sudden  examining  look,  as  it 
were,  to  see  that  the  utterer  of  them  really  was  a  child.  She  would 
listen  with  the  utmost  attention  to  conversations  on  subjects  the  most 
foreign  to  childish  interests.  It  is,  for  instance,  remembered  that  once, 
at  the  age  of  seven,  she  was  extremely^ indignant  at  being  removed,  at 
her  usual  evening  hour  of  going  to  rest,  from  listening  to  an  old  gentle- 
man, a  noted  political  partizan,  talking  in  a  spirited  manner  on  the  na- 
tional afiairs  of  France.  She  said  she  should  have  been  delighted  to 
hear  him  a  great  deal  longer,  adding,  "  And  I  thought  as  he  did."  She 
would  sometimes  read  uninterruptedly  for  many  hours,  with  an  attention 
not  to  be  diverted  by  surrounding  objects  and  movements. 

Corresponding  to  this  prematurity  of  intelligence  was  her  facility,  in 
that  earliest,  and  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  her  life,  of  acquiring, 
and  with  a  peculiar  comprehension  and  accuracy,  every  kind  of  know- 
ledge included  in  the  regular  course  of  education.  And  that  was  per- 
haps  but  the  minor  part  of  the  knowledge  which  she  was  continually 
acquiring,  since  her  mind  was  carried  with  great  inquisitiveness  and 
interest  far  out  of  the  routine  of  mere  school  occupation,  to  become  con- 
versant with  various  subjects,  and  especially  with  the  history  of  great 
events  and  eminent  characters. 

From  earliest  childhood  she  had  much  less  than  the  usual  measure  of 
easy,  undistinguishing,  and  implicit  asserd.  It  was  always  necessary 
for  her  to  feel  that  she  understood  what  she  was  to  admit ;  her  penetra^ 
tion  instantly  perceiving  what  was  vague  or  equivocal  in  the  things 
asserted  or  inculcated.  And  when  the  representation  was  clearly  intel- 
ligible, she  would  require  tlie  proof  of  its  truth  or  reasonableness,  and 
wouki  fix  on  any  defect  of  that  proof  with  intellectual  quickneaa  and 
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penudng  objeetioiL  She  was  not  to  be  satisfied  or  beguiled  by  evaskm, 
or  general  and  anmeaning  language,  nor  made  to  acquiesce  in  the  dic- 
tates of  mere  authority.  This  character  of  mind  rendered  the  instruc- 
tor's office  difficult,  and  sometimes  very  perplexing,  as  a  counterbalance 
to  the  singular  pleasure  of  having  the  charge  of  so  intelligent  a  spirit 

In  forming  ofunions,  even  in  that  early  period,  she  had  remarkable 
independence  of  thought  and  poaitiveness  of  conviction.  And  this  deter- 
mined character  of  intellect  was  combined  with  a  kindred  moral  tempe- 
rament As  decided  in  her  toiU  as  in  her  judgment,  she  would  resolutely 
adhere  to  her  purposes,  or  to  her  avowed  preferences,  in  spite  of  her 
purposes  being  overruled.  This  was  in  her  a  quality  of  far  higher  order 
than  mere  obstinacy  of  temper,  inasmuch  as  the  determination  of  her 
will  involved  a  vigorous  exercise  of  thought,  through  which  it  took  the 
shape  of  at  least  plausible  reason  and  argument  The  inflexibility  thus 
created  could  not,  however,  but  sometimes  cause  considerate  embar- 
rassment to  her  elder  relatives,  to  whom  it  belonged  to  direct  and  control 
her.  She  had  an  habitually  predommant  rectitude  of  intention,  to  pre- 
vent her  acting  wilfully  wrong ;  but  then  she  would  be  herself  the  judge 
of  what  was  right  So  that  when  she  practically  submitted,  in  compli- 
ance vrith  their  will,  it  would  be  done  in  the  manner  of  one  who  con- 
cedes a  point,  in  deference  to  established  regulaticms,  and  not  as  admitting 
the  justice  of  the  requirement  in  itself. 

To  complete  this  strength  of  character,  she  possessed  an  extraordinary 
courage.  It  seemed  as  if  she  were  constitated  to  be  dismayed  by 
nothing.  There  was  thus  a  principle  of  congeniality  in  the  warm  ad- 
miration which  she  always  felt  for  the  energetic  and  hen»c  class  of 
characters,  as  exhibited  in  history  or  fiction.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  on  the  supposition  of  her  having  attained  the  maturity  of  life,  and 
being  then  led  into  a  train  of  extraordinary  difficulties,  or  thrown  into 
scenes  of  peril  and  disaster,  she  would  have  evinced  a  spirit  equal  to 
every  situation,  and  have  acted  with  distinguished  fortitude,  consistency, 
and  perseverance. 

If  the  description  of  such  a  conformation  of  qualities,  carried  forward 
through  the  progress  of  youth,  should  be  understood  to  imply  an  unat- 
tractive and  repellent  character,  it  would  be  a  very  great  mistake.  She 
laid  a  strong  and  tenacious  hold  on  the  regard  of  all  vrithln  the  circle  of 
her  connexions  and  acquaintance. 

In  childhood,  as  has  been  already  said,  she  had  much  of  the  grace  and 
sprightlinese  appropriate  to  that  morning  of  life ;  while  the  animation 
vras  the  more  captivating  for  the  mental  vividness  which  shone  in  it. 
She  had  always  an  inviolable  regard  to  truth,  so  that  the  most  implicit 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  everything  she  declared  or  promised.  And 
in  action  she  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  obligation  of  rendering  justice, 
while  she  claimed  it.  She  was  grateful  to  those  from  whom  she  expe- 
rieaoed  kindness,  affectionate  to  those  whom  she  esteemed,  and  capable 
erf  hmag  deeply  and  ardently  so  to  those  whom  she  should  esteem  in  the 
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hi^iest  degree.  As  she  ai^roached  matority,  her  improving  reason,  her 
extremely  nice  and  accnrate  perception,  and  her  conscience  of  doty, 
regulated  and  attempered  the  force  of  her  character.  Her  freedom  of 
opinion,  and  the  assurance  which  she  necessarily  possessed  from  supe- 
rior intelligence  and  knowledge,  were  accompanied  with  an  unobtrusive 
modesty ;  and  she  had  no  assumption  in  socid  intercourse  but  that  which 
was  inseparable  from  conscious  ability.  She  was  a  most  attentive 
listener  to  the  sentiments  of  others,  with  a  constant  desire  to  gain  im- 
provement. At  the  same  time,  she  was  vigilantiy  observant  of  their 
characters,  of  which  her  estimates  were  foimed  with  decision,  but  gen- 
eni]]y  with  discrimination  and  equity,  and  a  considerate  attention  to  pro- 
priety as  to  where  and  in  what  terms  she  pronounced  them.  She  was 
the  most  liable  to  be  swayed  from  impartiality  in  favor  of  superior  talent 

In  one  sense  of  the  word  simplicity^  she  possessed  that  quality  in 
perfection ;  that  is  to  say,  an  entire  freedom  from  all  littie  artifice,  disii^* 
genuonsness,  dissimulation,  afiectation,  and  devices  of  display.  She 
had  too  much  sincerity  and  honest  directness  of  principle,  too  littie 
vanity,  and  too  settied  an  internal  confidence,  to  admit  their  being  con^ 
patible  with  her  nature.  It  was  not,  therefore,  by  any  studied  care  that 
she  avoided  them  ;  they  were  simply  foreign  to  the  constitution  of  her 
character.  She  was  undesirous  of  attracting  notice  or  admiration,  ap*> 
pearing  much  more  interested  in  the  subject  itself,  that  at  any  time 
called  forth  her  mind  in  social  converse,  than  about  any  consideration  of 
the  figure  she  should  be  deemed  to  make  in  discoursing  on  it.  She 
often  would  evidentiy  be  occupied  with  the  subject  aUme,  while  those  in 
her  company  were  occupied  with  the  subject  and  her.  It  would  often 
strike  them  how  clear  she  was  of  all  petty  design  and  self-reference,  in 
giving  her  mind  to  the  social  discussion  and  confiict  of  sentiments. 
The  pertinacity  which  she  would  sometimes  manifest  appeared  to  be  not 
that  of  competition^  but  of  sincere  opinion,  maintained  not  because  she 
had  asserted  it,  but  because  she  could  not  see  better  reasons  for  surren* 
dering  it. 

Simplicity  in  another  sense,  that  of  disclosing  without  reserve  all  that 
was  within,  could  not,  perhaps,  belong  to  such  a  mind.  She  loved  social 
converse,  entered  into  it  witii  great  readiness  and  spirit,  and  was  often, 
according  to  the  common  expression,  the  ''  life  "  of  it ;  yet  her  friends, 
while  they  were  always  certain  of  the  candid  sincerity  of  whatever  she 
Md  communicate,  could  perceive  that  the  most  lively  and  amicable  freedom 
oi  intercourse  still  left  something  behind  reserved  from  social  commerce ; 
that  there  was,  as  it  were,  a  retired  apartment  in  her  mind,  where  she 
had  thoughts  and  feelings  of  her  own  secluded  from  inspection.  They 
would  often  wish  they  could  'have  access  to  that  reserved  interior,  and 
were  led  sometimes  into  an  almost  impatient  exercise  of  imagination  to 
conjecture  what  might  be  there  existing  or  passing.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, from  any  principle  of  designing  concealment,  or  self-protective  can* 
tion,  that  her  most  intimate  consciousness  was  thus  silent  Jind  veiled; 
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tat  from  a  mtanl  insupenible  indisposition  to  nmke  her  own  mind,  and 
Its  own  eiclnsive  interests,  a  sabject  of  eommimica^n ;  an  indisposition 
probably  eonfinned  by  finding  amongr  the  many  co-evals  with  whom  she 
was  assoctHad  in  education,  bat  little  of  such  congeniality  as  would 
hKwe  diawn  her  out  by  sympathy.  For  though  mingling  with  them 
cAen  in  the  enjeyroent  of  a  lively  aeliyity,  with  a  rival  javenility  of  alert 
mad  egcitable  spirits,  she  still  felt  she  was,  as  to  her  own  peculiar  inter- 
nal self,  alone.  Thus  at  once  she  was  practically,  and  to  a  considerabb 
«9dient,  coidially  social,  and  yet  mentally  apart 

At  the  same  time  it  appeared,  as  another  characteristic  feature,  that 
this  limited  communicativeness  did  not  cause  her  any  pain  or  restlessness, 
any  fretting,  impatient  emotions,  that  she  could  not  be  in  mare  complete 
reciprocation.  AU  that  she  felt  exclusively  belonging  to  her  own  spirit 
and  its  operations  she  could  keep  to  herself,  with  a  calm  independence 
of  social  relation;  and  this  without  an3rthing  of  austerity,  or  alienation 
from  society. 

She  did,  however,  in  her  long  illness,  regret  one  effect  of  this  reserve 
■lid  ezclusiveness  in  her  mental  halntude — the  extreme  indisposition  and 
diiBcnlty  which  she  felt  to  converse  freely  on  the  8ul]9ect  of  religion,  as 
nlative  to  her  own  situation  and  prospects.  This  difficulty  was  not 
avercome  till  near  the  termination  of  her  life. 

After  a  representation  of  so  much  of  the  strong  qualities  in  her  char- 
acter and  habits,  it  is  the  more  proper  to  mention,  that  she  was  the 
teverse  of  what  is  commonly  meant  by  the  epithet  masculine^  as  applied 
in  a  disadvantageous  sense  to  any  of  the  female  sex.  Her  manners, 
always  simple  and  natural,  were  as  refined  and  feminine  as  her  slight 
and  graceful  form.  A  stranger,  who  should  have  happened  to  notice  a 
girl  of  rather  diminutive  proportions,  marked  with  every  delicacy  of  per- 
son and  deportment,  and  speaking  (if  be  had  heard  her  spesJc),  in  a 
Toice  singulariy  soft  and  sweet,  mig^t  have  been  incredulous  to  the  in- 
formation, what  intrepid  firmness,  decision  of  resolve,  and  intellectual 
force,  had  their  dwelling  in  that  form.  Her  countenance,  beautiful  in  the 
«nial  sense  of  the  word,  possessed  also  something  much  beyond  mere 
physical  beauty,— «  mental  lustre,  in  the  vivid  and  changing  expression 
of  inteUigmce  and  feeling. 

Bistinguisbed  by  such  a  combination  of  qualities — the  description  of 
which  mig^t  appear,  to  a  person  unacquainted  with  her,  of  questicmable 
consistency  with  one  another  and  with  her  age,  but  it  is  true  in  every 
part— she  grew  xnp  in  constant  and  uncommonly  vigorous  health,  into 
her  eighteenth  year,  exciting  in  her  femily  and  friends  the  highest  hopes, 
not  unmingled  with  many  s(^citudes.  But  those  hopes  and  cares  were 
-dMiiied  by  the  Sovereign  Disposer  soon  to  cease.  While  on  a  visit  to 
relatives  in  the  immediate  environs  of  London,  she  slept  one  night  of  a 
sultry  summer  with  little  covering,  and  without  having  observed  (throng 
tiw  Uind),  that  the  window  bad  been  left  open,  in  the  direct  current  of 
an  air  charged  with  one  of  the  penetrating  noxious  fogs  incident  to  that 
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vieimty.  A  consequent  violent  inflammation  in  the  chest  left,  when  il 
snbsided,  the  most  threatening  83rmptoms  of  incipient  consumptioB. 
After  she  was  removed  to  her  family  at  Bristol,  these  symptoms  were 
too  plainly  progressive,  in  a  slowly  increasing  debility ;  against  which, 
however,  the  energy  of  her  spirit  strove  to  maintain  much  of  her  accne* 
tomed  Activity.  And  as  she  suffered  Httle  pain,  she  was  not  sensible,  for 
a  while,  how  fatally  she  was  sinking ;  though  it  was  signified  to  her  pious 
relatives,  by  professional  judgment,  that  the  result  was  not  dubious. 
The  concern  which  those  excellent  relatives  had  always  felt  for  her 
highest  interests,  became  too  anxious  to  admit  of  delay  in  apprising  her 
of  her  situation.  And  as  she  had  not  in  previous  years  betrayed  any  ex- 
press aversion  to  religion ;  had  never,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  been  sceptic 
cal  of  its  truth  ;  had  always  paid  a  respectful  attention  to  its  observances, 
and  had  read  serious  books,  they  were  willing  to  hope  that  this  had  been 
among  the  subjects  which  she  had  silently  revolved  in  her  thoughts.  But 
it  was,  at  a  late  period  of  her  illness,  her  penitential  confession,  that 
from  this  subject,  as  a  vital  personal  concern,  she  had  been  unhappily 
estranged. 

The  information  that  the  disease  had  the  most  decided  indications  of 
being  mortal,  was  received  by  her  in  the  first  instance  with  incredulity ; 
and  she  did  not  admit  a  full  conviction  till  after  some  further  progress  of 
those  ominous  indications.  Yet,  before  she  had  come  to  this  entire  con- 
viction, she  signified,  even  with  emphasis,  her  gratitude  to  a  friend  who 
had  conveyed  to  her  some  religious  thoughts  and  advices  on  the  express 
assumption  that,  in  all  probability,  she  was  near  the  end  of  life ;  showing 
that  she  associated  no  ungracious  feeling  with  the  monitor  who  had 
spoken  in  terms  of  such  presage.  In  3rielding,  by  degrees,  to  the  evi- 
dence that  her  case  was  so,  she  betrayed  no  weakness  and  but  slight 
perturtMttion ;  uttered  no  complaints ;  manifested  no  eagwnese  for  expe- 
dients and  change  of  expedients,  for  trial  as  remedies. 

This  composure,  however,  would  appear  to  have  been  at  first  fully  as 
much  of  the  nature  of  a  constitutional  or  philosophic  firmness,  as  of 
Christian  resignation.  And  it  required  some  progress  of  time  and  re- 
flection to  bring  her  mind  to  the  full,  decided,  habitual  earnestness  of 
preparing  to  appear  before  her  Creator  and  Judge.  The  attainment  of 
this  state  of  mind  wa»  through  degrees  which  her  characteristic  resons 
rendered  difficult  to  be  distinctly  perceived  by  the  watchful  sdicitnde  of 
her  relations.  At  some  times  this  suppresnon  of  the  signs  of  her  deeper 
thoughts  and  emotions,  together  with  occasional  appearances  of  a  some- 
what greater  interest  than  they  could  have  wished  her  to  feel  on  subjects 
of  inferior  importance,  made  them  anxious  for  evidence  that  she  was 
completely  awake  to  the  most  momentous  concern.  They  were  not  wb^ 
apprehensive  lest  the  feariess  temperament  which  had  always  distuip 
gnished  her,  should  here  have  the  eiO^t  of  rendering  her  too  little  sensip 
i\e  to  even  the  solemn  anticipations  which  ought  irresistibly  to  agitats 
tiw  eenseienee  and  the  passions.    But  they  did  not  wait  uid  piay  for 
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the  divine  influences  in  vain.  The  welcome  proof  was  given  them  thai 
■be  Btill  more  and  more  applied  herself  to  serious  and  devotional  employ- 
ment ;  while  every  effi)rt  to  assist  her  attainment  of  just  views  and  con- 
solatory hopes  was  received  with  gratitude.  They  had  cause,  besides, 
not  to  doubt  that  the  reality  exceeded  what  she  was  willing  to  show  in 
appearance,  or  acknowledge  in  words,  since  she  had  always  been  re- 
markable for  an  aversion  to  forward  professions,  and  every  kind  of  osten- 
tation ;  and  for  such  an  abhorrence  of  being  estimated  above  the  truth 
of  her  character,  that  she  would,  at  any  time  in  her  preceding  life,  rather 
keep  the  best  indications  in  shade  than  exhibit  them.  So  far  from  being 
disposed  to  exhibit  them  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  applause,  she  would 
very  reluctantly  do  so  for  self-justification. 

It  was  a  hard  and  protracted  discipline  through  which  she  was  ap- 
pointed to  pass.  She  felt  with  bitterness,  sometimes  approaching  to  an- 
guish, how  much  there  was  in  the  temper  of  her  spirit  which  required  to 
be  subdued  and  transformed  to  the  evangelic  character.  She  deplored 
that,  i^  her  very  prayers  for  that  state  of  mind  which  she  saw  to  be  indis- 
pensable, there  mingled  a  pride,  an  impatience,  a  defect  of  submission  and 
fiiith,  which  might  justly  render  them  unavailing.  In  a  later  hour  she 
acknowledged,  in  recollection  of  the  earlier  stage,  that  the  delay  of  the 
divine  gift  of  that  happy  change  of  feeling  which  she  desired,  and 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  strife  against  the  opposite  tendencies  of 
her  mind,  had  sometimes  excited  complaining  emotions  even  against 
heaven,  which  in  reflection  alarmed  her,  and  produced  a  still  deeper  sense 
of  internal  evil. 

The  conviction  of  urgent  necessity  pressed  upon  her  unremit^gly ; 
she  felt  there  was  absolutely  one  great  object  to  be  obtained.  She  had 
no  temptation  to  subside  into  a  confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  her  uni- 
formly virtuous  conduct,  and  to  disown  the  sovereign  claims  of  God  upon 
the  heart.  She  felt  that  there  was  the  essential  state  of  the  character  as 
towards  him.  And  she  was  a  keen  inspector  and  severe  judge  of  the 
evil  that  was  there.  Even  the  pride  which  she  had  to  deplore  was  not  a 
pride  of  merit ;  but  a  certain  peculiar  spirit  of  independence  and  self- 
dominion,  which  was  reluctant  to  sink  and  be  prostrated  in  the  humilia- 
tion of  feeling  herself  destitute  of  power.  Its  severest  mortification  had 
been  in  the  proof  enforced  on  her  by  painful  experience,  that  she  was 
unable  to  subdue  the  inward  perversity  which  she  condemned,  and  to  com- 
pel her  mind  into  the  state  which  she  desired. 

This  mortification  was  a  salutary  part  (and  the  long  unconquered 
principle  of  a  spirit  which  had  never  learnt  to  yield,  required  it  to  be  a 
protracted  part)  of  the  discipline  to  bring  her  down  to  the  complete  sur- 
render of  every  kind  of  self-sufficiency,  and  to  a  sole  reliance  on  Urn 
divine  power  and  mercy,  with  a  simplicity  of  trust  in  the  merits  of  Christ 
Her  attainment  of  this  state,  happily  attained  at  length,  was  gradual  and 
slow ;  indeed  the  whole  process  was  painfully  slow,  both  of  her  yield- 
ing to  the  subduing  power  of  the  Christian  spirit,  and  of  her  admit- 
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ting  its  consolations.  And  these  consolations,  when  ai^mif^j  ^^  BOt 
mitigate  the  severity  of  her  self-reproach,  for  wfaaterer  she  felt  in  her 
heart  still  unreduced  and  unconformed  to  the  Christian  principles  and  tlw 
divine  will.  She  expressed  an  apprehension  lest  the  exclusive  trust,  for 
all  here  and  hereafter,  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  Redeemer,  should,  in  im*" 
parting  an  assurance  of  safe^,  be  perverted  to  the  ef^  of  soothii^  her 
spiritual  cares  into  a  treacherous  repose  on  wtere  safety,  and  diminishiiif 
her  concern  for  the  subduing  of  all  sinful  dispositions. 

It  was  a  merciful  dispensation  of  Him  who  had  appointed  this  fong  and 
hard  process  for  her  soul,  that  her  disease,  without  ever  being  equivocal 
as  to  the  fatal  character  of  its  symptoms,  advanced,  during  several 
months,  by  very  slow  degrees,  and  that  ail  the  while  ^le  enjoyed  the  most 
quiet  retirement,  and  the  assiduous  and  affectionate  attendance  of  a  fiunilj 
most  anxious  to  avert  every  disturbing  infuence,  to  alleviate  every  suffer- 
ing, and  to  impart  instruction  and  consolation  at  every  opportune  moment 

In  the  decline  of  her  strength  it  was  very  natural  she  should  be  reluc- 
tant to  sink  into  belf^essness  and  complete  dependence ;  and  the  mmi^ 
pressible  vigor  of  her  mind  maintained  a  surprising  power  of  even 
ixxlily  activity  during  the  progressive  debilitation  of  her  fame.  But  she 
observed  tiiat  progress,  and  would,  from  one  week  to  another,  and  witiia 
calmness  Increasing  witii  the  diaunation  of  power,  notice  some  particu- 
lar action  which  she  had  been  aUe  to  perform  a  little  while  since,  but 
could  now  no  longer.  She  had  always  been  an  animated  admirer  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  to  even  a  &r  advanced  period  of  her  decline,  ebe 
was  gratified  and  exhilarated  in  being  taken  out  on  short  excursicmsover 
the  adjacent  {Hcturesque  countiy.  In  the  last  instance  of  being  home 
towards  the  carriage,  she  suffered  so  distressing  a  seizure  as  to  threaten 
instant  dissolution  in  the  attempt  And  then  she  seemed  to  feel  a  mental 
pang,  from  this  sudden  evidence  that  she  had  locked  on  the  face  of  nar- 
tur«  for  the  last  time.  But  it  was  a  transient  emotion.  In  her  habitoal 
feelings  and  meditations,  she  had  already  yielded  herself  up  as  belong- 
ing to  death  more  than  to  life. 

One  day,  having  been  at  her  particular  desire  left  alone  with  the  phy^ 
sician,  she  requested,  in  a  tone  that  would  not  be  denied,  to  be  informed 
how  long  he  should  judge  it  probable  she  might  live.  Not  without  rch 
luctance,  and  after  deliberation,  he  named  the  term  of  six  or  seven 
weeks ;  but  intimating  also,  that  her  situation  was  such  that  any  day 
might  be  the*  last  Her  friends  found  her  perfectiy  composed,  on  return- 
ing to  her  after  he  was  gone. 

It  should  seem  that,  though  it  was  religion  that  vanquished  the  fear  of 
death,  it  was  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  willingness  which  she  avowed  to 
part  with  life.  The  writer  of  this  memorial  of  her,  congratulating  her 
on  having  gained  a  victory  over  that  most  natural  affection,  the  love  iji 
life,  was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  her  reply,  in  her  easy  and  una^et* 
edly  decided  manner  of  expression,  that  that  was  not  so  much  of  a  oon* 
quest,  for  that  she  had  never  been  strongly  attached  to  Ufe.^It  appeared 
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diat,  in  tbe  bbom  and  ftnimatiQii  of  yoath,  with  flattering  worldly  pros- 
peeti  before  her,  and  while  she  was  the  object  of  the  auction  and  admi- 
lation  of  her  friends,  she  had  never  been  sangnine  and  romantic  as  to 
the  poeaible  felicities  of  the  human  lot  on  earth.  The  tendency  so  na- 
timl  to  yoath,  to  indulge  a  warm  presumption  of  those  possibilities,  had 
te  her  been  repressed,  partly  by  a  clear-sighted  observation  of  tiie  actual 
eonditioos  of  Ufe ;  among  which,  she  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  on 
die  Bufajeet,  she  had  never  seen  the  example  of  one  which  she  could  have 
been  willing  to  accept  ibr  her  own. 

When  Boeh  an  estimate,  fonned  even  in  health,  of  the  prospects  of  life  - 
in  this  world,  was  combined  in  far  advanced  sickness,  with  the  deliberate 
hope  of  a  better,  it  was  not  wonderful  to  observe  the  unhesitating,  the 
remarlmhly  absolute  though  quiet  manner,  in  which  she  spontaneoudly 
said,  she  would  not,  supposing  it  were  possiUe  and  could  be  aSered  to 
her,  return  to  that  life  from  which  she  was  receding;  the  only  regret 
which  she  expressed  being,  that  hers  should  have  been  a  life  m  which 
tliere  had  been  so  little  service  to  God. 

The  acceleration  of  disease  and  debility,  in  the  last  few  weeks,  sub- 
jected her  to  severe  suffering,  from  violent  cough,  laboriousness  of 
breathing,  the  difficulty  of  speaking,  and  the  restlessness  of  frequent 
feverish  agitation,  all  pressing  on  the  feebleness  of  an  exhausted  frame, 
and  causing  also,  what  she  painfully  felt,  an  inability  for  any  continued 
exercise  of  thought  And  there  were  moments  of  insuppressible  irrit»- 
Mlity,  which  was  deplored  with  a  bitterness  of  self-reproach  which  her 
friends  regretted  as  excessive.  There  was  no  wane  of  the  clearness  and 
active  power  of  her  faculties.  There  was  the  same  quick  perception, 
•cnitenees  of  distinction,  and  versatility  of  obs^-vation,  with  occasional 
pleasing  sparkles  of  vivacity,  and  with  the  most  prompt  excitability  to 
inteOectual  discourse,  in  the  intervals  of  somewluit  remitted  ^uSkring ; 
though  this  would  be  too  often  at  the  cost  of  aggravating  the  return  of 
that  suffering.  The  discriminative  quality  of  her  observations  and  ques- 
tions required  no  small  effi>rt  of  mind  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  to 
reply. 

Her  kind  and  grateful  afiections,  as  occasions  called  them  forth, 
seemed  to  become  more  warmly  manifested.  But  what  gratified  her 
pious  attendants  the  most  was,  that  she  was  at  length  set  much  at  liberty 
from  that  reserve  which  had  so  long  obsetructed  their  intimate  knowledge 
of  her  religious  feelings.  She  ingenuously  disclosed  various  particulars 
of  the  past  state  of  her  mind,  spoke  with  freedom  and  simplicity  of  her 
present  entire  dependence,  as  a  guilty  and  humbled  being,  on  the  divine 
mercy,  as  obtained  alone  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  ex- 
pressed a  calm  and  brightening  hope  of  happiness  hereafter, — a  happi- 
ness of  which  the  essential  principle  would  be,  a  deliverance,  complete 
and  eternal,  from  all  that  places  the  soul  out  of  harmony  with  God. 

She  testified  thankfulness  for  her  long  sickness  itself,  and  for  those  at- 
tendant circumstances  of  it  which  had  been  so  favorable  for  tiie  courae 
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of  discipline  through  which  she  had  been  conducted.  Her  diiections  for 
the  disp  91.1  of  some  little  concerns,  her  recollections  of  the  kindness  d 
various  friends,  her  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  survivors,  her  references  to 
the  truths  and  consolations  of  reUgion,  her  notice  of  surrounding  occur- 
rences, were  all  expressed  as  in  the  explicit  anticipation  of  the  impend- 
ing change.  She  beheld  the  vision  of  another  world  growing,  m  each 
brief  lapse  of  time,  more  plainly  discernible  through  the  shades  of  death; 
and  was  waiting,  in  expectation  and  in  readiness,  for  the  signal.  She 
retained  an  undiminished  exercise  of  uitellect,  the  most  perfect  presence 
of  mind,  in  her  latest  hours.  In  nearly  the  last,  her  devout  sentiments 
toward  the  supreme  Benefactor  wero  mingled  with  kindness  towards 
the  mortal  friends  she  was  going  to  leave ;  and  she  named  with  affec- 
tionate gratitude  those  who  had  endeavored  to  aid  her  preparation  for 
this  final  scene.  As  she  felt  the  struggle  of  the  living  principle  fast 
subsiding,  and  when  the  power  of  utterance  was  on  the  point  of  wholly 
failing,  she  observed  (and  repeated  the  expression,  '<  Once  to  die  l"\ 
how  truly  this  was  the  mysterious  act  of  dying.  After  every  attempt  to 
speak  had  ceased,  and  her  eyes  had  closed,  a  few  moments  before  the  last 
perceptible  breathing,  she  made,  by  a  gentle  movement  of  the  hand,  a 
sign  which  her  attendants  perfectly  understood  as  expressive  of  her  adieu* 
.  The  earthly  form,  as  soon  as  the  spirit  was  fled,  appeared  reduced  al- 
most to  a  shadow.  Life  had  been  protracted,  through  the  energy  of  that 
spirit,  till  the  extreme  resources  of  animal  nature  were  consumed. 

The  deep  regrets  of  the  afiectionaile  relatives  for  the  loss  of  such  a 
being  were  consoled  by  the  benignant  light  of  Heaven,  which  had  thus 
been  shed  on  the  concluding  period  of  her  Ufe ;  for  amidst  their  sorrow 
they  could  rejoice  in  the  assurance,  that  through  the  sovereign  efficacy 
of  divine  grace  and  the  atoning  sacrifice,  she  is  gone  to  a  world  where 
it  will  be  unspeakable  delight  to  meet  her  again. 


LETTERS 

FROM  MR.   FOSTER   TO   MISS  SAUIfDERS. 
I. 

Stapleton,  September  11, 1824. 
My  dear  young  Friend, — ^When  I  tell  you  that,  almost  from  your 
childhood,  I  have  taken  an  unusual  degree  of  interest  in  your  character, 
and  that  since  you  approached  to  maturity  I  have  been  gratified  in  being 
regarded  by  you  as  one  of  your  sincerest  friends,  you  will  allow  my 
claim  to  the  right  of  expressing  to  you  the  deep  concern,  which  I  share 
with  your  most  excellent  relatives,  for  your  present  state  of  languor  and 
increasing  illness.     Your  return  to  your  friends  was  looked  for  with 
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voy  dUftrent  aaticiyntioos.  We  hoped  to  see  you  in  firm  heasKb,  wilSi « 
▼igor  fitted,  as  we  were  sure  it  would  be  devoted,  to  the  zealous  prose- 
eutioD  of  every  valuable  improvement,  and  with  the  prospects  of  life 
extendiiig  before  you ;  and  you  would  yovself  quite  naturally  entertain 
■ome  pleasing  and  youthful  visions  in  relation  to  those  prospects.  But, 
Mifli  flarah,  I  think  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  believing,  that  you  were 
never  beguiled,  in  any  such  measure  as  young  persons  generaUy  are, 
with  the  flatteries  and  delusions  <^  sanguine  imagination.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  forms  of  temporal  hope  would  often  fade  under  your  deep 
reflection,  aided  fay  your  observation  of  actual  huoKusi  Mfip ;  and  that  you 
lave  fully  admitted  the  conviction,  even  in  the  bright  morning  of  life,  that 
il  is  reaily  true — ^what  the  warnings  of  religion,  and  the  testimony  of  expe- 
rience constantly  affirm  to  us — that  a  profound  sense  of  dissatisfaction 
and  disappointment  attends  on  all  that  ^is  worid  has  to  give.  And  to  a 
Mind  like  yours  the  solemn  idea  will,  inevitably,  have  often  presented 
itself, — as  one  which  it  were  perfect  folly  to  endeavor  to  exclude  and 
ivrget/— that  Ibe  eni  will  come,  and  that  the  intermediate  time  will  at 
the  longest  soon  pass  away.  TbereCbre,  a  state  of  sickness  and  sufifering 
does  not  come  on  you,  as  it  would  on  the  gay  and  thoughtless  youz^ 
persons,  as  a  mere  sad  surprise,  a  melancholy  blast  of  every  cherished 
interest  and  hope,  a  disappointment  of  aM  your  anticipations.  It  comes  as 
that  which  many  a  serious  reflection  has  admimished  you  vnglit  come 
-^rnight  come  even  thus  prematurely.  And  it  is  okost  consolatcny  to 
your  friends  to  have  reason  to  believe  that  these  reflections  have  been 
made  conducive,  under  the  Divine  instruction,  to  prepare  you  for  the 
visitation. 

My  dear  young  friend,  it  would  have  been  delightful  to  all  that  best 
know  your  value,  and  the  very  uncommon  measure  of  mental  ^idow- 
ment  that  heaven  has  conferred  on  you,  to  see  you  advancing  in  every 
virtue  and  estimable  attainment,  progressively  exemplifying  tlie  power 
of  religion,  and  enjoying  its  happiness,  and  exerting  a  beneficent  influ- 
ence on  all  around  you,  with  a  prospect  of  your  long  surviving  all  of 
na  your  dder  friends.  But  if  He^  who  is  the  sovereign  and  gracious 
Disposer  of  our  life  and  all  our  interests,  has  determined  otherwise,  it  is, 
indeed,  Miss  Sarah,  it  ts,  because  that  wiU  be  better ;  and  you  yourself  will 
know  and  pronounce  it  to  be  better.  Oh  it  h  better  to  be  a  happy 
and  immortal  being  in  the  presence  and  enjoyment  of  the  irfi:Jte  good, 
and  mingling  in  the  society  of  angelic  spirits,  and  of  the  '*^spiiits  of 
the  just"  that  are  already  associated  with  them,  than  to  stay  in  this 
worid,  in  even  the  happiest  lot  that  Providence  ever  allots  to  the  most 
&vored  of  mortals.  To  make  a  complete,  final,  triumphant  escape  firom 
aO  the  evils  of  our  degraded  and  afllicted  nature,  and  this  melancholy 
world ;  to  be  clearly  and  for  ever  beyond  the  region,  and  beyond  all 
possibility,  of  sin  and  sorrow — this  is  worth  resigning  all  on  earth  to 
attain.  It  is  worth  resigning  every  imagined  felicity  on  earth  that  you, 
Sarah,  ever  ventured,  in  the  most  sanguine  moment  of  your  musings 
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txul  hopes,  to  picture  to  yourself  as  possible  to  your  attainment  in  this 
world. 

Your  pious  and  estimable  father  is  now  inconceivably  happier  than  all 
whom  he  left  behind.  And  if  you  be  prematurely  called  (as  human 
judgment  accounts  prematurely)  to  go  where  he  is  gone,  you  will  look 
back  on  the  moment  of  removal  with  a  divine  delight ;  and  not  all  that  is 
the  most  desirable  and  noble  on  earth  will  raise  in  your  happy  spirit  one 
transient  wish  that  you  had  had  a  more  protracted  appointment  here. 
But,  my  dear  friend,  do  you  shrink  from  the  solemn  transition  lest  the 
^rand  interest  should  not  be  safe, — ^lest  you  should  be  found  unprepared 
to  meet  Him,  whose  summons  is  to  be  obeyed  ?  You  are  too  reflective 
to  indulge  a  thoughtless  and  presumptuous  confidence,  and  far  too  well 
instructed  in  evangelical  truth  to  place  any  dependence  on  merits  of  your 
own.  That  truth  requires  us  to  sinlc,  under  conscious  g^lt,  in  deep  hu- 
miliation before  our  righteous  Judge,  to  fall  before  him  in  self-condemna- 
tion and  penitence,  but  only  in  order  to  rise  in  hope  and  faith,  resting 
on  the  great  cUonement,  Living  or  dying  we  have  no  other  resource ; 
but  we  have  this  resource ;  and  this  is  aZZ-sufficient  In  the  strength 
of  this,  we  can  approach  the  divine  throne,  to  plead  for  pardon,  ^and  to 
plead  against  the  fear  of  death ;  and  on  the  strength  of  this,  how  many, 
on  the  very  brink  of  death,  amidst  the  shadows  and  gleams  of  approach- 
ing eternity,  have  exulted  to  make  the  grand  and  final  adventure !  and 
so  I  trust  will  my  young  friend,  whenever,  be  it  sooner  or  later,  she  shall 
bo  called  to  leave  mortality  behind. 

The  grand  point  is,  to  be  quite  in  earnest,  persistingly  so,  in  applying 
to  the  heavenly  and  almfghty  Power,  for  the  communication  of  pardon- 
ing, assisting,  transforming  grace,  for  victory  over  unbelief,  and  for  a 
happy  immortality.  The  result  of  such  persisting  .earnestness  is  tn/bZ- 
lible. 

I  trust  my  dear  friend's  mind  is  too  weU  fortified  to  be  pained  by  my 
having  so  unequivocally  referred  to  the  too  probable  issue  of  her  present 
illness.  You  know,  Sarah,  how  happy  all  your  friends  would  be  if  the 
presages  might  prove  to  be  mistaken ;  but  at  the  same  time,  I  can- 
not doubt,  you  are  aware  how  strong  those  presages  are  deemed  to  he. 
You  will  calmly  and  piously  prepare  for  what  men  call  the  worsts — ^but 
what  to  you,  if  such  should  be  the  event,  will,  I  hope  and  trust,  be  in- 
finitely the  best.    Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  young  friend,  with  the  most 

cordial  regard,  yours, 

J.  Foster. 


II. 

My  dkak  young  Fkiend, — The  kind  and  candid  spirit  in  which  I 
am  assured  that  you  received  a  former  expression  of  interest  in  your 
present  situation  and  prospects,  would  be  enough  to  give  me  confidence 
that  any  renewed  suggestions  to  you  of  the  same  serious  tendency  wiU 
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not  b0  oBwdooine.  But  independendy  of  this,  I  could  w^  trust  to  ttm 
yngoroaa  character  of  your  miiid,  and  to  the  habits  acquired  by  its  having 
often  been  directed  to  grave  and  high  sulgects  in  the  seawm  of  heahfa, 
for  assnianoe  of  not  being  regarded  by  yon  as  a  too  ofBcious  friend  and 
monitor.  Your  mind,  Miss  Sarah,  has  been  no  stranger  to  thoughts  of 
the  higher  order ;  and  the  convictioa  of  your  judgment  could  not,  for 
years  past,  have  left  it  possible  to  admit  even  a  transient  imagination 
that  it  would  be  a  happiness  to  be  able  to  turn  from  them  and  forget 
them.  You  are  not  therefore  now,  by  the  departure  of  health,  and  the 
receding  of  life,  forced  with  a  mortal  rductance  on  a  scene  of  thought 
fearfully  foreign,  desolate,  and  uncongenial  with  all  that  yon  bad  will- 
ingly given  your  attention  to  before.  Be  thankful  for  every  previous 
monition,  every  conviction,  and  emotion  of  conscience,  by  which  yon 
are  the  better  prepared  for  that  deeper  seriousness  of  thought  required 
by  your  present  situation.  And  do  not  repine,  do  not  account  it  a  hani 
appointment,  that,  while  so  many,  of  your  youthful  age,  are  at  this  hour 
spri^tly  and  volatile,  and  intent  akme  on  the  vanities  of  sublunary  plea- 
sure and  hope,  fou  are  summoned  to  give  your  mind  to  an  employment 
of  the  gravest  importance.  You,  Miss  Sarah,  appear  to  be  now  ap- 
proaching the  moment  from  whidi  you  are  certain  to  be  occupied  with 
great  subjects  and  eBK>tions  for  ever,  and  you  will  feel  the  wisdom  and 
necessity  of  employing  much  of  the  perhaps  very  limited  previous  space 
of  time  in  such  an  exercise  of  thought  as  may  conduce  to  prepare  you, 
through  the  divine  assistance,  for  entering  happily  on  that  never-endmg 
train.  And  allow  me,  my  dear  friend,  to  suggest  to  you,  that,  if  yon 
riiall  sufier,  as  may  be  expected,  a  progressive  debility'  of  your  frame, 
the  mind  will  too  probaUy  sympathize  with  it,  and  become  less  aUe  to 
sustain  the  efibrt  of  fixed  and  prolonged  thought.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
happy  if  you  now  leave  nothing  und(^  that  you  may  then  be  unable  to 
do.  You  are  not  surprised  at  this  explicitneas  in  anticipating  the  resuH 
of  your  illness,  being,  I  believe,  aware  that  all  the  fond  hopes  o(  your 
friends  are  surrendered  i — but  surrendered  to  the  disposing  will  of  un- 
erring wisdom  and  goodness.  But  yet,  how  difficult  it  is  for  them  to 
reaKze  in  jM'ospect  the  affecting  fact !  Last  evening  I  bad  a  strange 
feeling  of  mysteriousness  and  wonder,  which  seemed  to  say,  ^  Ccm  it  be, 
that  the  being  who  is  now  sensibly  herey  the  present  living  object  of  so 
much  interest,  conversing  with  us,  and  listening  to  us,  will,  actually,  a 
little  while  hence,  be  withdrawn  from  the  intercourse  of  mortal  sodety, 
and  from  the  world ;  and  have  entered  into  a  community  of  another 
order,  and  be  in  the  very  nudst  of  those  realities  which  can  be  unveiled 
to  no  inhabitant  of  the  earth  ?  Ccm  there  be  so  vast  a  change  ?  and 
can  she  not  be  delayed  and  detained  by  her  friends,  to  await  that  change 
at  some  period  many  years  distant  ?  But  if  she  cannot,  it  is  because  her 
heavenly  Fatlier  requires  her  presence  elsewhere,  and  caJls  Iwr  awav. 
And  surely  it  is  because  he  wills  that  she  shall  not  be  exposed  to  the 
sorrows  and  the  sinful  influences  of  an  evil  world, — and  because  ine 
Redeemer  of  her  soul  has  already  prepared  Ux  her  a  happier  abode." 
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The  assurance  of  this,  my  dear  friend,  will  he  an  anunating  cmiaola- 
tion  to  your  friends  when,  if  such  prove  to  he  the  divine  destination,  yea 
shall  have  l<!ft  them, — ^lefl  them  hut  for  a  while,  for  it  will  he  their  plead- 
ing hope  to  see  you  again ; — and  all  of  us,  if  it  is  our  appointment  to 
stay  here  a  little  longer  than  you,  shall  feel  one  persuasive  and  attrao 
live  inducement  more,  from  your  removal  to  the  invisible  world,  to  carry 
our  contemplations  to  that  scene.  I  hope,  Sarah,  it  is  not  needful  to 
repeat  the  admonition  to  you,  in  terms  of  strong  enforcement,  that  the 
time  is  most  precious.  It  would  indeed  he  so,  though  there  were  the 
probability  that  years  of  it  were  yet  to  come  and  be  expended ;  but  how 
emphatically  important  tlie  passing  days  and  hours  become  when  they 
are  apparently  approaching  the  latest  allotmevit  of  time ;  when  the  omens 
are,  that  there  will  be  but  a  short  interval  before  your  adieu  to  this 
world ;  before  you  will  cease  to  be  within  the  sphere  of  this  earth,  and 
these  skies ;  before  you  will  have  passed  beyond  the  region  and  the 
time  for  the  exercise  of  prayer,  contrition,  and  faith ;  and  before  you 
will  feel  the  mightiest  evidence  that  you  are  actually  in  an  economy  new 
and  inexpressibly  solemn.  The  relations  of  that  sublime  economy  are 
closely  laying  hold  upon  you ;  and  it  is  the  dictate  of  the  soberest  reason 
to  be  solicitous  to  be  conformed  and  adapted  to  them,  so  as  to  be  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  its  reality  without  danger  and  fear.  And  think  in 
what  manner  the  employment  of  the  concluding  portion  of  life  and  time 
will  be  looked  back  upon  when  the  spirit  has  entered  there  !— of  what 
value,  of  what  importance,  the  earnest  continued  supplications  of  the 
divine  mercy  will  then  be  felt  to  have  been  !  Whivt  joy  it  will  then  be 
to  have  given  all  diligence  to  this  I — ^to  feel  that  the  great  concluding 
labor  of  life  was  effectually  done ! 

With  regard  to  what  it  is  that  constitutes  a  right  preparation  for  going 
into  the  presence  of  God,  there  need  no  minute  theological  discrimina- 
tions. To  be  reconciled  to  him,  to  be  at  peace  with  him,  to  enjoy  his 
forgiveness  and  love, — that  is  the  condition  for  appearing  before  him,  and 
abiding  in  his  presence  for  ever.  The  fatal  thing  to  be  removed  and 
destroyed  that  we  may  be  at  peace  with  him,  is  sin.  It  is  because  our 
nature  is  depraved  that  we  are  not  in  aftectionate  harmony  with  him ; 
and  it  is  because  we  are  guilty  that  we  dread  him.  And  that  which 
renders  him  an  object  of*  dread,  is  what  causes  also  the  dread  of  death ; 
"  the  sting  of  death  is  sin."  The  conscience  of  a  being  who  is  solicitous 
to  be  prepared  for  death,  and  delivered  from  its  fear,  has  to  take  solemn 
account  of  sin,  not  merely,  not  chiefly,  as  a  certain  measure  of  direct 
practical  transgression,  but  in  a  far  deeper,  wider  character.  There 
may  have  been  but  little,  comparatively,  of  this  more  palpable  form  of 
guilt  in  the  life  of  a  young  person  of  virtuous  habits  and  favorable 
situation. 

The  grand  evil,  my  dear  friend,  is  the  deficiency  of  the  heart  towards 
God  and  spiritual  and  eternal  interests.  It  is  the  not  being  animated 
with  his  love,  not  gratefully  and  habitually  regarding  him  as  the  source 
of  all  good,  not  acknowledging  him  as  supreme  goodness  itself,  not 
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tbinking  and  acting  constantly  with  the  express  purpose  of  pleasing 
him,  not  desiring  a  commimion  with  him,  not  earnestly  aspiring  to  his 
presence  as  the  greatest  and  the  final  felicity;  in  short,  ''loving  the 
creature  more  than  the  Creator."  Add  to  this,  the  not  feeling  a  restLess, 
unappeasable  impatience  of  such  a  perverted,  unhappy  state  of  tbe  heart, 
and  an  indiflference  to  the  grand  expedient  of  the  divine  appointment  and 
mercy  for  the  redemption  of  the  soul  from  this  state  of  evil  and  from 
its  consequences,  by  Jesus  Christ  This,  all  this,  is  the  fatal  malady  of 
our  nature,  of  which  practical  sins  are  but  the  extreme  indicati<»is  and 
results,  and  which  may  exist  in  sad  prevalence  within,  though  those  ex- 
ternal iniquities  be  but  few  and  slight,  according  to  the  ordinary  standard 
of  the  world^s  morality.  It  is  here  that  we  need  pardoning  mercy  to 
remove  the  guilt,  and  the  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  transform 
our  nature  and  reverse  its  tendencies.  It  is  thus  alone  that  we  can  be 
made  fit  for  the  commimion  and  felicity  of  heaven.  And  these  aU-im- 
portant  pre-requisites  are  promised  and  imparted  through  our  Mediator 
and  his  great  sacrifice.  How  important  that  we  have  a  profoimd  and 
afiecting  conviction  that  these  blessings  are  the  all  in  all  for  us,  for  here 
and  hereafter;  and  that  we  "  look  to  Jesus,"  as  the  sacred  medium  of 
their  communication,  with  the  grateful  affection,  and  confiding  feith, 
claimed  by  him  who  has  offered  himself  as  an  atonement  for  our  sins, 
and  opened  for  us  an  entrance  into  the  eternal  paradise.  With  these 
convictions  of  guilt  powerfully  impressed,  and  this  view  of  the  Mediator, 
by  which  all  our  guilt  can  be  removed  from  the  soul,  and  dissevered 
from  its  destiny  in  the  life  to  come,  we  shall  approach  both  earnestly  and 
"boldly,  to  the  throne  of  grace,  to  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help 
in  the  time  of  need." 

So  may  you  feel,  my  dear  friend ;  so  may  you  importunately  petition 
the  almighty  Power ;  and  then  you  may  look  forward  with  complacency 
to  the  final  hour,  and  with  exultation  to  the  prospect  of  all  that  is  beyond 
it  You  will  perform  the  last  great  act  of  mortal  existence  as  one  who 
is  ascending  with  dignity  to  a  higher  existence,  in  a  state  whither  your 
pious  friends  will  ere  long  follow  to  rejoin  you.  I  will  confidently  assure 
myself  of  your  friendly  sentiment  in  receiving  this  one  more  slight  testi- 
mony of  an  interest  in  what  you  are,  and  are  going  to  be. 

Methinks  if  I  had  been  a  person  in  the  prime  of  life  and  health,  I 
should  have  felt  some  reluctance  to  adopt  such  a  train  of  admonition.  It 
would  have  seemed  as  if  I  were  saying, — ^^  I  have  long  to  Uve,  and  to 
see  and  enjoy  all  I  could  wish  of  this  world,  but  you  are  soon  to  leave 
it."  It  might  be,  to  apprehension,  something  like  assuming  a  vantage 
ground.  But  a  person  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  a  greater  decline  of 
health,  is  approaching  much  nearer  to  community  of  situation  with  one 
who  is  preparing  to  make  the  last  surrender.  And  the  thoughts  which 
I  suggest  to  yQu,  my  dear  young  friend,  I  feel  the  necessity  of  inculcat- 
ing with  all  possible  force  on  myself. 

Believe  me,  most  sincerely  yours, 

J.  FOSTSB. 
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III. 

My  deab  touhg  Frxeitd^ — ^I  will  presume  that  one  more  short  expres- 
sion of  friendly  regard  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  you.  While  your 
-  friends  feel  they  have  no  power  to  arrest  and  detain  you,  in  that  progress 
in  which  they  see  you  still  retiring,  by  a  slow  gradation,  beyond  their 
earthly  circle,  their  afl^ctionate  interest  will  faitlifully  accompany  you  to 
the  last,  and  will  follow  you  when  they  cannot,  for  a  while,  convey  to 
yon  the  testimonies  of  it.  I  repeat,  /f>r  a  while ;  and  the  melancholy 
sentiment,  which  would  othenvise  sadden  every  communication  with  a 
friend  in  such  circumstances  as  yours,  is  alleviated,  is  sometimes  sus- 
pended, by  the  pleasing  hope  of  attaining,  after  a  while,  a  recovered  pre- 
sence and  communication,  in  a  state  where  there  will  be  no  impending 
event  to  threaten  their  loss.  You  have  been  very  much  favored,  in  the 
gentle  and  protracted  manner  in  which  you  have  been  thus  far  conducted 
toward  the  point  where  a  new  scene  is  to  open  before  you,  and  to  receive 
yon,  and  which  has  already  received  so  many  who  have  ^  sought  a  better 
country."  Several  months  since,  your  friends  were  warned  that  they 
were  not  to  expect  to  retain  you  so  long.  The  absence  of  the  pain,  and, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  of  the  distressing  restlessness  which  in  many 
instances  attend  the  complaint,  has  saved  the  vital  principle  from  being 
harassed  and  rapidly  exhausted.  This  privilege,  of  prolonged  time  and 
exemption  from  severe  sufiering,  has  been  a  valuable  indulgence  to  you 
/rom  the  Author  and  Disposer  of  life.  And  I  feel  assured  that  you 
estimate  it  aright,  and  are  availing  yourself  of  it  to  the  most  important 
account.  You  have  had  a  great,  a  very  great  and  difficult  object  to 
accomplish.  For  a  person  in  the  vernal  animation,  vigor,  and  prospects 
of  youth  (prospects  in  your  case  unusually  flattering),  to  come  delibe- 
rately to  the  decided  position  of  being  willing  to  surrender  life,  is  indeed 
an  arduous  achievement.  A  generous  sympathy  is  excited  at  seeing  a 
young  person  making  this  noble  struggle,  and  succeeding ;  a  sympathy 
of  tlmt  kind  which  we  feel  in  beholding  the  faculties  and  virtues  of  some 
estimable  being  brought  to  the  trial  of  a  new  and  formidable  crisis.  You, 
Sarah,  have  been  brought  to  this  hard  conflict  of  the  soul ;  and  it  is  a 
most  grateful  pleasure  to  be  able  to  congratulate  you,  as  I  am  assured  I 
may  with  truth,  on  having  overcome.  It  is  a  high  attainment,  eminently 
worth  all  it  has  cost  you ;  all  the  sickness,  the  solicitude,  the  serious 
thought,  the  prayer,  by  which  you  have  been  exercised  and  trained  to  it 
If  you  revert  to  some  preceding  period,  say  but  a  year  since,  and  make 
the  supposition  that  you  could  then  have  been  warned  by  some  infallible 
prescience,  that  you  would  at  this  time  be  as  near  as  ypu  now  deem 
yourself  to  je  to  the  conclusion  of  life,  you  probably  can  fed  that,  not- 
withstanding 7'our  having  been  previously  no  stranger  to  serious  con- 
sideration, you  would  have  felt  you  had  before  you  a  fearful  difficulty, 
in  the  attainment  of  a  resignation  to  so  early  a  removal.  You  would 
have  looked  on  this  difficulty  with  a  degree  of  dismay ;  like  a  traveller 
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armed  in  front  of  a  TUt  and  steep  moantain,  which  he  must  pass  ov«-, 
and  which  he  views  with  an  apprehensive  and  anxious  questi(Mi  within 
himself,  how  it  can  possibly  be  surmounted.  Think,  then,  what  gratitude 
you  owe  to  that  good  Spirit  that  has  enabled  you  to  overcome  the  natural 
horror  of  the  great  change,  to  resign  yourself  to  the  divine  appointment 
with  a  full  persuasion  tliat  it  is  a  wise  and  gracioas  one,  and  to  look  with 
fortitude  at  the  apparently  near  approach  of  the  event  Do  you  not 
think,  that  this  is  an  incomparably  greater  attainment  than  any,  or  all, 
of  your  past  life  7  Would  you — ^if  it  were  possible  such  a  thing  might 
be  placed  at  your  choice— would  you,  Sarah',  deliberately  choose  to  be 
carried  back  to  the  state  of  health  and  promising  appearance  for  long 
life,  hut  tmth  the  loss  of  what  you  liave  gained  since  your  illness — ^the  loss 
of  this  resigned  willingness  to  part  with  life  7  If  you  would  not^  you 
feel  that  you  have  gained  something  better  than  health  and  life.  Yet 
even  this  grand  advantage  itself  is  but  a  small  possession  in  comparison 
with  what,  I  trust,  you  are  next  to  gain. 

Your  judgment  will  have  been  seriously  exerted  to  verify  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  principle  of  your  acquiescence  in  the  divine  will,  and  of  your 
deliverance  from  the  dread  of  dissolution.  You  have  understood  Chris- 
tianity too  well  to  have  been,  at  any  moment,  capable  of  being  content 
with  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  mere  Stoical  submission  and  resolution 
to  meet  what  is  inpvitable.  In  reading  the  speculations,  and  some  recorded 
examples,  of  this  temper  of  mind,  one  has  felt  to  be  looking  on  a  spectacle 
hardly  less  melancholy  to  behold  than  an  utter  thoughtlessness  of  death  * 
on  the  one  hand,  or  an  unsubdued,  insuperable  horror  of  it  on  the  other. 
For  our  attaining  such  fortitude  or  consolation  (if  it  can  be  so  named), 
there  was  no  need  for  the  Son  of  God  to  come  to  deliver  from  the  fear 
'th,  by  dying  a  sacrifice  for  our  sins,  and  "  bringing  life  and  im- 
..ortality  to  light."  The  true  victory  over  the  fear  of  death  consisting 
in  a  good  hope  of  immortal  happiness  beyond  it,  is  that  in  which  the 
soul  is  fortified,  not  by  a  cold  and  desperate  firmness  to  sustain,  because 
we  cannot  help  it,  a  grievous  loss,  but  by  the  contemplation  of  an  infinite 
gain.  And  according  to  the  word  of  divine  truth,  mightily  seconded  by 
the  inward  consciousness  of  every  humble  and  contrite  spirit,  that  hope 
can  find  no  solid  ground  to  rest  upon  but  the  efficacy  of  the  su^rings 
and  intercession  of  Christ.  And  we  really  and  efiectually  place  our  hope 
on  this  ground,  when,  witli  a  firm  belief  in  the  perfect  efficacy  of  the 
work  of  Christ,  we  are  enabled  also  to  direct  our  afiections  to  him  as 
having  accomplished  it,  and  to  desire  and  pray  earnestly  to  be  interested 
in  it,  so  as  to  appropriate  its  efficacy,  to  rely  upon  it,  and  plead  it  before 
the  throne  of  the  Divine  Justice,  renouncing  from  the  heart  every  other 
dependence."  This  sincere  and  earnest  desire,  this  strife  and  appUcation 
of  the  soul  directed  to  the  great  Source  of  mercy,  this  pertinacious  going 
forth  of  the  spirit  to  God  as  granting  pardon  and  justification  through 
Jesus  Christ :  this  is  the  essential  thing.  A  state  of  mind  truly  and 
prevailingly  such  as  this,  has  the  divine  promise  of  sctfety  to  the  supreme 
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interest,  though  it  may  not  always  banish  every  trembling  apprehension. 
There  may  be  granted  to  this  state  a  more  entire,  or  a  less  absolutely 
complete,  sense  of  assurance ;  but  generally  it  will  result  in  such  satisfac- 
tory hope,  as  will  predominate  on  the  whole  over  the  fear  of  death.  May 
this  happiness  be  yours,  my  dear  young  fHend,  in  advancing  degrees 
and  full  confirmation  ! 

When  the  soul  looks  from  tliis  high  evangelic  ground  of  confidence  in 
the  divine  mercy,  on  the  near  approach  of  death,  how  changed  is  the 
appearance  of  that  formidable  power  from  th^  aspect  which  it  is  wont  to 
present  to  our  timorous  nature !  It  now  no  longer  appears  in  the  almost 
exclusive  light  of  a  doom,  as  the  execution  of  an  awful  sentence,  as  a 
rending  of  our  vital  connections  with  our  present  state  of  being.  True, 
it  is  all  this ;  but  it  is  also  something  infinitely  difierent  and  better.  It 
is  now  beheld  as  a  mode  of  transition  to  a  higher  state  of  existence,— 
a  painful  mode,  indeed,  and  of  alarming  character,  from  the  vastness  and 
the  unknown  nature  of  the  expected  change ;  but  perfectly  safe,  because 
the  Almighty  Friend  will  be  nigh  to  answer  to  the  call,  "  Into  thy  hand 
I  commit  my  spirit,"  and  to  support  his  feeble  servant  in  the  last  con- 
jimcture  in  which  that  servant  can  suffer  or  be  intimidated.  It  is  re- 
garded, too,  as  a  change  absohitely  indispensable  in  order  tp  the  attain- 
ment of  that  to  which  every  pious  and  enlightened  spirit  aspires ;  inas- 
much as  without  some  such  mighty  change,  it  is  impossible  for  the  spirit- 
ual nature  to  be  set  free  from  the  mean,  corruptible,  mortal  elements  with 
which  it  is  mingled,  and  above  all,  from  sin.  It  is  plainly  seen,  that  the 
sonl  must  go  into  another  state  of  existence,  in  order  to  the  attainment 
of  an  eternal  innocence  and  sanctity,  to  the  attainment  of  that  restora- 
tion to  the  divine  likeness  which  will  bring  the  soul  into  affectionate 
communion  with  the  Father  of  spirits.  How  obvious  is  it,  too,  that  there 
must  be  a  change,  like  that  accomplished  through  death,  in  order  to  the 
enlargement  of  our  faculties,  to  the  extension  of  the  sphere  of  their  never- 
remitting,  never-tiring  exertion,  to  their  enjoying  a  vivid  perception  of 
truth,  in  a  continually  expanding  manifestation  of  it,  and  to  their  enter- 
ing, sensibly  and  intimately,  into  happier  and  more  exalted  society  than 
any  that  can  exist  on  earth.  Sometimes,  while  yon  are  thinking  of  that 
world  unseen  which  is  now  an  object  of  your  faith,  but  may  soon  be  dis- 
closed to  you  in  its  wondrous  reality,  it  will  occur  to  you,  how  many 
most  interesting  inquiries  to  which  there  is  here  no  reply,  will,  to  you, 
be  changed  into  knowledge ! — how  many  things  will  be  displayed  to  your 
clear  and  delighted  apprehension,  which  the  most  powerful  intellect, 
while  yet  confined  in  the  body,  conjectures  and  inquires  after  in  vain. 
What  a  mighty  scene  of  knowledge  and  felicity  there  is,  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  die  in  order  to  enter  into !  Yes,  to  be  fully,  sublimely,  un- 
changeably happy,  it  is  necessary  to  die.  For  the  soul  to  be  redeemed 
to  liberty  and  purity, — to  rise  from  darkness  to  the  great  vision  of  truth, 
—to  be  resumed  into  the  presence  of  its  Divine  Original, — ^to  enter  into 
the  communion  of  the  Mediator  of  the  new  testament  and  of  the  spirits 
ef  ^be  just,  it  is  necessary  to  die !  r^  i 
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I  hope  tliftt  the  proepect  of  amving  at  that  haj^ess  will  animate  you, 
dear  Sarah,  throngh  the  remaining  period  dnring  which  your  mortal 
friends  shall  be  permitted  to  detain  you  among  them ;  and  that  in  approach- 
ing the  dark  confine  which  yon  have  to  pass,  you  will  possess  so  ef^ 
taai  a  soperiority  over  the  dread  of  it,  imparted  by  the  all-gracions  Spirit, 
through  working  in  yon  a  still  more  and  more  confirmed  faith  in  the 
Redeemer,  that  your  gradual  retiring  from  your  friends  may  have  &r  less 
of  the  mournful  character  of  going  to  bid  them  adieu,  than  of  the  cheer- 
ful one  of  inviting  them  in  their  due  time  to  follow  you. 
I  remain,  my  dear  young  friend. 

Yours,  with  the  most  friendly  regard, 

John  Foster. 


IV. 

December  31, 1824. 

Mr  DEAR  TOUHG  Frieiid, — One  more  of  the  great  marked  periods  of 
our  time  is  just  closing  upon  us.  To-morrow  there  will  be  interchanged 
an  infinite  number  of  expressions  of  felicitation  and  good  wishes.  The 
year  will  begin  with  a  profusion  of  gaieties,  convivialities,  and  amuse- 
ments. And  think  bow  many  hearts  are  full  of  lively  anticipaticxis  of 
the  wants  of  the  year, — ^how  many  minds  busy  with  the  projects  to  be 
accomplished  in  it  Innumerable  youthful  ones,  especially,  are  indulg- 
ing and  reciprocating  delightful  fancies  of  pleasures,  adventures  or  at- 
tainments, which  they  are  confident  the  coming  year  will  lavish  on  them, 
— a  year  through  which,  and  a  very  long  train  of  subsequent  ones,  they 
make  sure  of  their  continuance  in  tiiis  world.  Such  vivacities,  schemes, 
and  hopM,  are  dilating  the  hearts  and  inspiriting  the  companies,  of  mul- 
titudes of  your  coevals.  But  you,  dear  Sarah,  are  left  apart.  No  lively 
meeting  expects  you  to  be  of  the  party.  No  projects  for  the  year  are 
formed  with  the  calculation  that  you  are  to  be  a  participate.  Every  in- 
dulged thought  and  scheme  of  social,  terrestrial  happiness  leaves  you 
out  You  are  regarded  as  bearing  the  signs  of  another  destination — as 
a  marked  victim,  from  which  all  are  to  retire. 

But,  in  the  view  of  a  contemplative  mind,  you  become,  from  this  very 
situation,  invested  with  a  ^  higher  character.  There  seems  to  hover 
round  you  a  certain  strange  and  mysterious  importance,  as  of  a  being 
belonging  less  to  this  world  than  to  another  and  greater.  And  a  friend 
like  me,  with  a  strong  native  disposition  to  pensive  and  even  melancholy 
reflection,  and  now  by  the  decline  of  life  continually  reminded  of  its  ter- 
mination, feels  it  a  far  more  interesting  employment  to  communicate 
thoughts  to  you,  in  your  present  situation,  than  to  share  the  intercoiirae 
of  the  most  cheerful  society  of  persons  in  health. 

Since  the  time  when  you  became  convinced  that  your  life  was  ap» 
prooching  its  conclusion,  and  since  you  have  been  enaUed  to  yield  a  sub- 
mission to  the  appointment,  you  must  have  felt  _yoiU6(B^  on  ausmagely 
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new  grottnd  of  existence.  Perhape  there  are  moments  when  jcfa  caa 
hardly  realize  to  yoaraelf  the  &ct  that  the  case  is  so.  Indeed,  I  cannot 
sometimes  without  difficulty  do  it  myself,  when  I  see  yon,  or  think  of 
yon,  and  recollect  how  lately  you  were  in  the  ntmost  vigor  of  health. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  year  what  an  effort  of  thought  it  would  have 
required  but  to  imagine  yourself  in  such  a  situation  at  the  end  of  it 
But,  dear  Sarah,  how  much  more  it  surpasses  your  utmost  power  of 
thought  to  imagine  the  situation  you  shall  be  in  by  the  time  that  the  year 
now  comme^cing  shall  have  come  to  an  end !  And  how  striking  to  think 
that  it  tDtU  be  an  aettuil  situation,  that  yon  will  know  and  feel  what  it  is, 
and  that  you  will  be  able  to  compare  it  with  the  conceptions  previously 
endeavor«i  to  be  formed  of  it ;  though  it  will  not  be  permitted  you  by  the 
laws  of  that  economy  to  convey  an  image  of  it  to  your  surviving  friends. 
But  I  trust  in  the  divine  mercy,  dear  Sarah,  that  it  will  be  to  you  a  state 
of  such  felicity  as  you  will  be  sensible  that  no  language  which  they  can 
understand  could  adequately  describe ;  and  then  it  will  appear  to  you  but 
a  very  little  thing  to  have  died  to  attain  it.  And  then,  how  &r  wUl  you 
be  frvMn  all  regret  that  your  life  on  earth  has  been  so  short. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  some  emotions  of  this  regret  should  at  times 
have  arisen  in  your  mind,  since  your  illness  assumed  a  decidedly  fa^tal 
character.  Without  indulging  a  rebellious  sentiment  against  Supreme 
Wisdom,  you  may  have  suffered  many  a  deeply  painful  struggle  between 
the  fond  attachment  to  life  and  your  consciousness  of  the  ominous  indi- 
cations that  you  were  losing  it.  You  may  have  pensively  mused  on 
your  lot,  and  thought,  Why  so  brief  and  rapid  a  passage  through  time  7 
Why  smitten  in  the  opening  prime  of  life,  when  my  faculties  are  but 
just  reaching  to  maturity,  when  I  have  but  just  begun  to  make  my 
experiment  on  the  possibilities  of  good  in  this  life,  and  when  I  felt  an 
impulse  and  an  energy  that  would  have  carried  me  into  that  experiment 
with  such  distinguished  advantage  ?  Why  appointed  to  encounter  the 
dread  enemy  in  my  path  at  so  early  a  stage,  while  I  see  such  numbers 
around  me  going  freely  on  in  theirs  7  Why  just  skoto  me  this  world,  to 
tell  me  that  nothing  in  it  is  to  be  mine  7 

My  dear  friend,  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  principles  of  our 
nature  for  you  not  to  have  felt  some  emotions  of  thid  kind  ;  you  may 
have  felt  tiiem  at  some  moments  with  a  bitter  pang.  The  mercifrd 
Father  above  has  great  indulgence  and  compassion  for  a  sentiment  which 
he  has  himself  planted  in  the  heart,  by  the  constitution  which  he  has 
given  it  And  he  does  not  require  from  his  frail  mortal  child  an  acqui- 
escence in  his  sovereign  will  without  unfolding  to  her  in  prospect  some- 
thing which  will  be  a  compensation,  and  infinitely  more  than  a 
compensation  for  what  she  is  called  to  resign.  He  thus,  as  it  were,  sets 
aside  his  absolute  right  of  sovereignty  to  appeal  to  your  judgment  and 
your  gratitude,  by  exhibiting  to  you  a  grand  advantage  to  be  given  yon 
in  the  mortal  exchange.  This  sublime  object  of  hope,  combined  with  a 
firm  fidth  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  benignity,  is  the  powerful  principle 
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to  rappreis  every  nmraiiir)  and  to  TecoDcOe  yon,  and  much  more  tliaa 
merely  reconcile  you,  to  pue,  at  hia  call,  from  the  scene  of  life  and  youth 
tl^t>ugh  tAe  gloom  of  death— the  irannent  gloom,  dear  Sarah — ^for  how 
quickly  when  you  arrive  at  it  will  you  pass  through  it,  and  beyond  it ! 

Besides  these  higher  considerations,  you  will  sometimes  secur  to  that 
(which  has  been  adverted  to  before)  of  the  true  estimate  of  this  life  and 
this  world.  You  can  now  make  that  estimate  under  a  clearer  light  th^ 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  that  has  now  closed.  But  did  you  really 
ever,  with  a  confidence  that  lasted  any  considerable  time,  represent  to 
yourself  a  life  of  very  hij^  and  nearly  continuous  felicity,  as  possible  in 
this  world  ?  Have  you  ever  seen  an  instance  which  excited  your  envy  in 
a  very  high  degree— an  actual  condition  the  exact  parallel  to  which  you 
thought  would  satisfy  your  wishes  ?  Or,  if  you  have  seen  such  a 
model  displayed  in  fiction^  did  you  fail  to  perceive  some  great  fdUacy  in 
the  representation,  when  you  considered  for  a  moment  haw  it  could  be 
realized  in  actual  life  7  Did  you  ever,  for  an  hour,  for  a  minute,  seriously 
fiuicy  you  could  perhaps  select  and  bring  together,  at  your  will,  all,  or  a 
very  preponderating  majority  of,  the  materials  and  elements  of  temporal 
happiness,  and  combine  them  into  an  actual  state  in  which  you  could  feel 
an  entire  complacency  ;  thus  constructing  for  yourself  a  state  of  life  (a 
state  to  be  real)  by  an  assemblage  of  what  seemed  to  you  the  very  best 
part  of  one  person's  lot,  and  of  another's,  and  another's  ?  Could  you 
overlook  even  the  circumstance,  that  persons  of  your  sex  have,  as  pecu- 
liar to  it,  many  things  against  them  for  the  happiness  of  life  ?  In  short, 
did  you  ever,  either  at  once  or  by  successive  additions  to  the  imaginary 
model,  sketoh  for  yourself  a  condition  of  life,  and  then  deliberately  say— 
**  This  would  be  to  be  deeply,  amply,  satisfiictorily  happy ;  and  this  ^lall 
assuredly  be  realized  in  my  advancing  life  7  "  No,  Sarah  ;  I  do  believe 
that  your  youthful  imagination  never  did,  for  more  than  a  passing 
moment,  flatter  you  to  this  degree  of  beguilement.  I  am  persuaded,  too, 
that  in  Uie  recent  period  of  your  life  you  could  not  have  ventured,  and 
would  have  been  checked  by  your  conscience  if  you  had  attempted,  to 
imagine  any  scheme  of  happiness  as  satisfactory,  in  which  religion 
should  not  have  been  an  essential  part.  But  that  changes  the  whole 
theory  of  happiness  in  this  life ;  when  you  admitted  that  into  your 
scheme,  you  admitted  that  all  temporal  felicity  is  most  imperfect  and  pre- 
carious, and  treacherous  too ;  you  admitted  that  this  life,  this  world  itself^ 
"  is  not  our  rest,"  is  not  the  scene  for  a  true  and  elevated  happiness, 
and  that  whenever  the  will  of  God  shall  be  so,  it  is  even  better  to  die 
than  to  live.  When,  therefore,  you  look  on  life,  with  all  ite  possible 
temporal  felicities,  as  denied  you,  you  will  calmly  estimate  wheit  it  I3 
only  that  you  have  surrendered. 

But,  my  dear  friend,  I  trust  that  such  reflections  on  the  vanity  of 
mortal  life,  on  the  utter  unsatisfactoriness  of  all  sublunary  good,  even 
supposing  it  to  have  been  fully  attainable  by  you  had  your  life  been 
prolonged,  are  now  become  almost  superfluous  to  you ;  for  I  am  happy 
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to  believe  that  yoa  have  b^en  enabled,  in  the  prevailing  state*of  your 
feeling,  to  make  the  surrender  of  your  life,  and  of  all  that  might  have 
seemed  possible  to  be  attained  and  enjoyed  in  its  prolongation,  to  the 
decree  of  your  merciful  Father  ;  that  you  can  say,  with  cordial  acqui- 
escence, "  Thy  will  be  done,"  while  you  see  the  world  which  so  lately 
extended  its  prospects  before  you,  now  all  retiring  behind  you.  Not  that 
you  can  with  invariable  indifference  look  back  on  what  is  departing  ; 
there  will  be  moments  when  your  spirit  will  ''  cast  a  lingering  look 
behind  ;'*  when  you  will  have  cause  to  wish  you  could  make  a  more 
entire  transfer  of  the  warm  interest  of  the  heart  from  the  life  that  you 
are  leaving  to  which  you  are  approaching.  But  I  trust  that  you  will  be 
favored  with  such  divine  assistance  that  the  habit  of  your  mind  shall  be 
that  of  looking  resignedly  back,  and  with  intentness  and  earnest  devo- 
tional solicitude  to  that  which  is  before  you.  There  may  at  some 
moments  arise  in  your  mind  a  certain  strange  wondering  and  dubious 
emotion,  which  almost  questions  the  reality  of  your  situation,  that  almost 
prompts  you  to  say,  "  Can  it  be,  is  it  a  real  truth,  that  I  shall  soon  be  no 
longer  here — ^that  a  few  weeks  hence  I  shall  actually  not  be  conversing 
with  these  friends,  not  inhabiting  these  apartments,  not  reading  these 
books,  not  looking  out  upon  this  scene  of  nature  and  human  existence, 
not  praying  in  the  body  to  the  Father  of  my  spirit  ?  Is  it  a  reality,  and 
no  dream,  that  even  now  a  commissioned  angel  is  waiting  his  great 
Master's  signal  to  come  to  this  very  apartment  where  I  think,  or  where 
I  slumber  ?" 

.  But  the  solemn  fact  still  returns  upon  your  consciousness  with  une- 
quivocal, unchanging  evidence.  You  feel  the  entire  conviction  still 
abiding  that  it  is  even  so,  that  you  will  soon  have  left  these  friends,  these 
apartments,  these  occupations,  this  body ;  and  that  the  eyes  of  your 
spirit  will  open  on  the  messenger  from  heaven.  How  affecting  to  your 
friends,  dear  Sarah,  in  an  hour  that  is  to  arrive,  to  find  that,  unseen  to 
them,  he  has  come,  and  that  their  young  friend  is  gone.  But  how  happy 
for  them  to  have  good  cause  to  believe  that  your  departing  spirit  rose  up 
in  sacred  transport  to  accompany  him  !  And  while  they  cherish  you 
in  affectionate  remembrance  as  long  as  they  stay  on  earth,  how  often 
will  they  indulge  a  profound,  contemplative  wonder  what  the  nature  of 
that  state  may  be  to  which  they  will  rejoice  to  assure  themselves  that 
you  have  ascended,  through  your  interest  in  the  great  Sacrifice— through 
the  merits  of  Him  who  died  that  penitent  believing  sinners  might  live, 
and  live  for  ever.  Think,  my  dear  friend,  of  Him  as  dying,  and  having, 
by  devoting  himself  to  die,  conquered  death,  divested  it  of  its  terrors, 
consecrated  and  dignified  it,  and  transformed  it  into  a  friend.  Think  of 
his  having  enabled  you  to  call  death  itself  your  friend,  that  will  do  for 
you  one  grand  act  to  emancipate  you  from  all  frailty  and  mortality,  and 
sorrow  and  sin.  Pray  earnestly  for  an  assured  interest  in  that  death 
which  has  so  divinely  transformed  our  otherwise  dark  and  gloomy  desti- 
ny.   You  cannot  feel  gratitude  enough  to  the  divine  Benefactor  for  the 
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InwHinphto  adrmnlage  ¥^ch  your  afflictioiif  and  the  ioleinii  antieipt- 
tions  on  which  it  has  fixed  your  mind,  have  heen  made  the  meana  of 
imparting  to  yon,  in  revealing  to  yon  how  much  you  have  needed  of 
enlightening  and  sanctifying  grace.  It  is  well  that  your  c<»iscience  has 
been  caused  to  speak  to  yon  in  a  sterner  langnage,  that  you  have  heen 
compelled  to  become  sensible  of  corruption  in  the  8o\|],  that  its  pride 
has  been  shown  to  you  in  its  true  character,  and  that  you  are  made  to 
deplore  that  impatience  which  would  complain  even  against  God.  This 
is  a  painful  and  mortifying  manifestation  to  you,  dear  Sarah ;  but  oh,  it 
is  most  salutary  and  most  indispensable.  Do  not  turn  from  this  self- 
abasing  view.  You  feel  you  have  a  most  direct  interest  in  being  aware 
of  all  that  there  is  in  a  mind  which  is  expecting  and  preparing  to  appear 
shortly  in  the  divine  presence ;  in  being  aware,  especially,  of  all  that 
requires  to  be  at  once  changed  and  pardoned  in  order  to  an  acc^ted  and 
happy  appearance  there.  Every  deeper  insight  into  our  nature  is  sure 
to  detect  still  more  and  more  of  what  ought  to  extinguish  its  pride,  and 
excite  the  most  fervent  petitions  for  the  operation  of  that  almighty  powor 
which  alone  can  renew  this  depraved  nature,  and  for  an  interest  in  the 
merits  of  Him  who  '*  had  no  sin."  A  yoimg  person,  with  a  conscience 
in  a  great  measure  free  from  the  charge  of  the  external  practical  kinds 
of  sin,  is  extremely  unapt  to  admit  the  conviction  of  a  deep,  sad,  intrin- 
sic corruption  in  the  soul.  And  I  have  no  doubt,  my  dear  fnend,  that  it 
has  been  for  the  very  purpose  of  aggravating  your  sense  and  conviction 
of  this  fact,  that  you  have  been  made  to  experience  a  dday  of  that  full  con- 
solation, and  that  imparted  spiritual  strength,  for  which  you  have  petitioned 
the  divine  mercy.  You  acknowledge  that  this  actually  has  made  yon 
more  sensible  of  pride,  impatience,  and  the  mighty  difficulty  of  submia^ 
sion  and  self-denial.  Is  it  not  well  that  this  internal  evil  has  been 
thus  disclosed  to  your  knowledge  and  conscience  ?  Be  thankful,  dear 
Sarah,  for  this  discipline  of  humiliation.  And  persevere  to  pray  for 
both  the  pardon  and  the  conquest  of  all  sin,  as  a  preparation  for  a  world 
of  purity  and  endless  felicity ;  and  while  you  do  so,  the  whole  truth  of 
God  is  pledged  to  you  that  you  will  have  the  joy  of  final  success.  My 
ever  dear  young  friend,  in  time  and  etemi^,  I  remain  yours  with  best 
regards  and  wishes, 

J.  Foster. 


Monday  i  January  10, 1SS5. 
My  i>EkR  TouHo  Fbierd^ — ^In  seeing  you  last  evening  I  could  not 
help  perceiving  more  evidentiy  than  in  any  former  instance  the  painful 
oppression  of  your  illness,  though  I  was  not  entirely  aware  till  aftei^ 
v/ards  how  greatly  it  has  been  aggravated  within  the  preceding  week. 
After  so  considerable  a  space  of  time  during  which  it  had  not  appeared 
very  decidedly  progressive,  this  too  visible  change  comes  painfully  on 
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yonr  iiiends  with  an  impression  as  of  something  new.  Though  they  had 
habitually  looked  forward  to  one  inevitable  event,  it  had  seemed  possible 
that  you  might  remain  yet  many  days  within  reach  of  their  afiectionate 
attention.  This  I  had  myself  been  willing  to  anticipate  when  I  wrote  to 
you  on  the  last  day  of  the  departed  year.  I  hoped  I  might  yet  see  you 
a  considerable  number  of  times  more,  though  yet  well  aware  that  any 
time  might  prove  the  last  But  now,  dear  Sarah,  it  does  appear  that  the 
period  appointed  to  you  by  Him,  in  whose  merciful  hands  you  are,  is 
very  near  its  termination.  You  can  believe  with  what  deep  regret  this 
conviction  is  admitted ;  but  I  hope  that  such  regret  is  what  you  feel  far 
less  than  any  of  your  friends ;  and  I  confidently  trust  in  the  divine 
mercy  that  you  have  no  cause  to  feel  it.  In  this  acceleration  of  the 
malady  that  preys  on  your  life  we  regard  you  as  happier  than  any  of  us, 
and  happier  than  you  have  ever  been  yet,  in  being  so  near  to  a  happi- 
ness that  no  pain  or  grief  can  ever  invade.  How  soon  our  dear  friend 
may  be  at  the  very  ^  fountain  of  hfe,"  in  possession  of  a  joy  which,  if  it 
could  be  but  even  in  part  revealed  to  those  who  survive,  they  would  be 
impatient  to  pass  through  death  to  share  with  her !  And  they  will 
humbly  hope  in  the  same  all-sufficient  merits  that  she  reUes  upon,  that 
at  length  they  shall  arrive  to  share  it  with  her. 

May  the  divine  assistance  be  largely  granted  to  you,  dear  Sarah,  in 
this  your  time  of  most  urgent  need,  to  enable  you  to  look  forward  to  the 
approac^ng  hour  with  a  strong  and  overcoming  £Euth— a  faith  that  most 
simply  and  entirely  relies  on  the  complete  atonement  and  the  perfect 
righteousness  of  the  Mediator.  Implore  the  heavenly  Father,  as  one  of 
his  children  that  has  not  many  more  prayers  to  address  to  him  from  this 
dark  region  of  sin,  and  sorrow,  and  death,  that  he  may  enable  you  to  go, 
as  it  were,  out  of  himself,  and  repose  your  soul,  with  aU  its  interests  and 
hopes,  on  that  perfect  work  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  It  is  a  complete 
salvation  for  you  to  rely  upon,  independent  of  any  virtues,  and  in  triumph 
over  ccmscious  and  lamented  sins  in  your  own  nature.  It  is  expressly 
AS  being  unable  to  attain  virtues  and  graces  to  satisfy  the  divine  law 
and  an  enlightened  conscience,-~exactly  as  being  conscious  of  defect 
and  sin  which  you  condemn  and  deplore, — it  is  in  this  very  character 
and  condition  that  you  are  to  embrace  the  salvation  accomplished  through 
the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer.  And  it  comes  to  you  in  a  divine  ful- 
ness which  pardons  all  sin,  and  needs  no  virtues  of  your  own  for  your 
acceptance  before  the  righteous  Judge.  It  sets  aside  at  once  all  that 
you  can  attain,  and  all  that  you  condemn,  in  yourself  and  of  your  own, 
and  gives  you  a  blessed  acquittance  on  another  ground.  It  makes  no 
stipulation  or  previous  condition  for  some  certain  estabUshed  degrees  of 
one  virtuous  principle  or  another  in  your  soul.  It  tells  you  that  all  the 
degrees  of  aU  the  virtues  are  equally  incompetent  and  foreign  to  the 
great  purpose,  and  invites  and  conjures  you  to  cast  yourself  wholly  on 
the  all-sufficiency  of  Him  in  whom  all  fulness  of  merit  and  righteous- 
ness dwells.    It  avowedly  takes  you  as  defective  and  sinful,  notwitii- 
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■finding  til  that  joa  labor  and  atriye,  and  aaya,  **  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God  that  taketh  away  sin."  How  constantly,  through  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  it  represented  that  this  committing  of  the  soul  to  the  merciful 
and  exalted  Saviour,^'tu<  asitis^  with  all  its  conscious  weakness,  inca^ 
pacity,  and  self-condemnation,  is  the  grand  point  of  safety  and  immortal 
hope,  is  the  escape  from  the  oppression  of  guilt  and  the  fear  of  death. 
Ob  then,  dear  Sarah,  do  not  exhaust  your  spirit,  and  afflict  your  heart, 
to  attain,  as  it  were,  a  self-commatied  state  of  the  mind,  a  subjugation 
of  all  its  wrong  tendencies  and  emotions  to  its  own  absolute  authority, 
at  a  ifre^equisiie  to  the  enjcymenl  cf  a  sense  of  ike  divine  mercy  and  ao^ 
ce/ttance,  I  shall  not  be  mistaken  in  this  representation.  It  is  most 
necessary  and  salutary  to  have  a  deep  conviction  of  the  evils  of  tho 
heart,  to  look  at  them,  lament  them,  and  strive  against  them.  But  then, 
it  were  utter  injustice  to  the  design  of  the  divine  mercy  in  Jesus  Chnat 
for  the  applicant  to  that  mercy  to  feel  as  if  bound  down  to  the  melan- 
choly task,  the  desperate  labor,  of  acquiring  a  conquest  over  those  evils 
as  a  thing  requisiie  in  order  to  be  qualified  to  i4>propriate  that  mercy, 
and  all  its  blessed  consolations.  Oh  no,  my  ever  dear  friend,  come  to 
that  mercy  first,  and  last, — always.  Come  to  the  divine  Saviour  ^s  tho 
subject  of  those  evils,  and  seeking  the  pardon  of  them  through  his 
bkxxL  They  are  the  very  reason  for  coming  instantly  and  continually  to 
him  who  died  that  the  humble  suppliant  might  obtoin  forgiveness  of 
them,  and  the  almighty  operation  of  his  grace  to  subdue  them,  as  fiir  sd 
in  this  mortal  state  tl^y  may  be  subdued.  Implore  every  hour,  as  the 
primary  thing-— as  the  swpreme  thing,  that  you  may  confide  yourself 
wholly  to  the  Saviour  of  Uie  world,  and  then  ail  the  internal  evils  that 
you  condemn  and  deplore  will,  as  guilt,  be  totally  and  for  ever  detached 
from  your  soul,  and,  as  harassing  enemies^  will  be  partly  repressed  before 
your  final  deliverance,  and  will  be  triumphantly  escaped  from  in  tho 
mortal  hour.  And,  my  dear  Sarah,  will  not  that  be  a  deliverance  worth 
dying  for  7  When  you  shall  have  overcome,  and  shall  be  among  thoso 
that "  have  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,*'  and  shall  ^  be  without  fault  before  the  throne  of  God,"  shall  you 
wish  yourself  back  again  in  this  mortal,  sinful  world  ? 

There  is  one  thing  in  which,  upon  the  representation  of  your  esti- 
mable relatives,  I  believe  you  really  distress  yourself  greatly  too  much ; 
I  mean  the  irrttabUiiy  which  you  complain  of  often  feeling  to  a  painful 
excess.  You  really  must,  my  dear  fHend,  be  persuaded  to  believe  that 
this  is  owing,  in  a  very  great  degree,  to  the  physical  efifect  oi  your  dis- 
order—an ef&ict  which  probably  no  person  would  escape  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  which  your  merciful  Father  will  have  the  most  com- 
passionate indulgence. 

I  wish  extremely,  dear  Sarah,  that  in  a  communication  so  near  the 
conclusion  of  our  intercourse  on  earth,  I  could  have  found  language  to 
express  to  you  the  Christian  consolations  with  more  vivid  and  vital  force 
aad  emphasis.    But  I  pray,  and  do  you,  Sarah,  cmitinue  to  pray,  that 
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jour  divine  and  almighty  Friend  may  be  your  instractor  and  conaoleF— 
he  who  is  the  Father  of  spirits  and  the  God  of  all  consolation. 

If  you  would  indulge  me  in  a  momentary  reference  to  m3rBelf,  I  would 
say,  that  the  endeavor,  during  your  illness,  to  impart  some  instructive 
and  consolatory  suggestions  to  a  young  friend  whom  I  have  regarded 
with  peculiar  partiality  from  almost  her  childhood,  has  been  one  of  the 
very  most  interesting  employments  of  any  in  my  whole  life.  And  to  the  last 
day  of  it  (which  I  now  never  think  of  as  very  remote),  it  will  be  a  deeply 
cherished  pleasure  to  hope  I  may  have  rendered  you  some  real  service 
in  your  most  important  interests,  that,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  I  may 
have  contributed  some  sensible  aid  to  your  looking  with  resignation  and 
complacency  on  the  mysterious,  but  most  undoubtedly  wise  and  benefi- 
cent, appcHntment  which  removes  you  so  early  from  life ;  beneficent  it  is, 
my  dear  Sarah,  when  it  transfers  you  with  but  a  moment's  interval  to 
a  better.  Your  mortal  fnend  will  cherish  the  thought  of  not  being  lost 
to  your  memory  even  when  you  shall  have  ascended  to  that  nobler  life. 
But  I  would  hope  that  a  little  prolongation  yet  of  your  presence  among 
us  will  permit  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  some  times  more.  My  ever 
dear  young  friend,  in  time  and  eternity,  may  the  Almighty  bring  us  who 
are  losing  you,  happily  to  meet  you  again,  never  more  to  lose  your 
society. 

J.  Foster. 


VI. 

Saturday t  January  15th, 
The  last  letter,  my  dear  friend,  was  concluded  under  a  pensive  appre- 
hension that  I  might  write  no  more  lines  to  be  read  by  you ;  it  being 
written  under  the  strong  impression  of  the  description  given  me,  by  your 
affectionate  relatives,  of  the  fast  increasing  pressure  of  your  disease ;  and 
of  the  severe  crisis  which  you  had  suffered  and  with  difficulty  survived, 
from  the  attempt  to  tal^e  one  more  view  of  the  face  of  nature,  before  you 
should  be  conveyed  to  behold  a  fairer  aspect  of  existence  elsewhere ;  be- 
fore you  should  open  the  eyes  that  will  never  close  upon  the  scenes  of 
paradise. 

But  as  yet,  and  perhaps  for  a  little  while  longer,  you  are  retained 
within  the  relations  of  friendship  on  earth.  They  who  have  felt  the 
value  and  attraction  of  the  spirit  that  is  preparing  to  leave  them,  will 
regard  every  protraction  of  your  continuance  here  as  a  most  welcome 
indulgence  granted  to  them.  But  to  you,  my  dear  Sarah,  it  will  be  a 
suflfering  period.  It  is  painful  to  think  that  you  must  experience  a  pro- 
gressive exhaustion  of  the  strength  already  so  reduced,  that  you  will 
feel  often  an  oppressive  languor  and  restlessness  from  which  there  is 
no  escape,  that  disordered  nature  will  again  and  again  struggle  in  the 
effort  for  life  and  breath,  and  that  the  power  to  command  and  fix  your 
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thooKlita  will  often  be  saspended.  Bnt,  reflect  what  it  would  be  to  snfifer 
all  this  anaUeviated  by  the  consolations  of  piety,  with  no  sweet  radiance 
beaming  on  the  soul  from  a  better  world,  with  no  sense  of  the  presence 
and  benignity  of  an  almighty  Friend,  and  with  an  insnppressible  eager- 
ness to  retain  hold  of  departing  h'fe,  in  an  alternation  between  transient 
delasive  hopes  of  recovery,  and  returning  despondency.  Such  an  in- 
stance occurred  a  year  or  two  since,  in  this  neighborhood,  in  the  case  of 
a  young  person  who  was  sinking  under  the  same  disease ;  and  her  reli- 
gious friends  thought  they  had  never  witnessed  so  sad  a  spectacle. 

It  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  most  delightful  illustrations  of  the 
preciousness  and  power  of  the  Christian  faith,  that  it  can  enable  a  young 
person,  arrested  in  the  full  flush  and  animation  of  opening  life  by  a  fatal 
malady,  to  resign  that  life  calmly  to  the  will  of  the  all-wise  and  gracious 
Disposer,--4o  say  with  devout  and  grateful  acquiescence,  '*  Thy  wiU  be 
done,"— to  commend  the  soul  to  Him  who  died  for  us  and  rose  again, 
and  ever  lives  to  intercede  for  us, — and  to  look  beyond  this  world  to  the 
region  of  the  true,  and  blessed,  and  expansive,  and  never-dying  existence. 
Heaven  grant  you,  in  a  happy  measure,  dear  Sarah,  these  elevating  sen- 
timents, growing  stronger  as  your  mortal  frame  grows  weaker.  May 
your  heart  feel  this  living  power  from  the  Eternal  source  of  life — ^these 
principles  of  the  soul's  true  vitality,  the  precursors  of  the  new  and  immortal 
life — to  soothe  and  animate  you  through  the  remaining  short  period  of 
your  abode  in  a  state  of  sickness  and  death.  But  still  it  must  be  a 
period  of  suffering  for  you,  my  ever  dear  friend.  And  it  is  you,  you 
yourself,  that  bear  the  oppressive  weight.  Friends  sympathize ;  but  are 
often  reminded  how  far  their  sympathy  is  from  an  actual  identity  with 
the  feelings  of  the  sufferer.  She  bears  alone  the  languor,  and  pain,  and 
agitation  of  the  falling  tabernacle.  I  was  most  forcibly  and  pensively 
struck  with  this  thought  in  seeing  you  last  Tuesday,  and  still  more 
deeply  in  reflection  afterwards.  I  cannot  express  how  affectingly  the 
idea  dwelt  on  my  mind,  "  How  solitary  a  thing  is  the  fatal  process  !" 

The  friends  who  are  habitually  near  her,  or  who  see  her  at  consider- 
able intervals,  are  deeply  interested  in  the  sufiering  of  their  young  friend, 
but  they  are  not  as  she  is, — ^they  cannot  place  themselves  in  perfect  com- 
munity, cannot  take  a  real  share  in  that  which  presses  on  her, — cannot 
remove  any  part  of  it  from  her.  It  is  her  own  individual  self,  still,  that 
feels  the  sinking  of  nature,  that  breathes  with  labor,  that  is  forced  to 
painful  eflforts,  by  day  and  night,  to  relieve  the  vital  organs.  And  it  is 
in  her  own  sole  person  that  she  is  approaching  to  the  last  act  of  life. 

I  have  no  doubt  you  will  sometimes  have  had  this  consciousness  of  the 
solitariness,  the  incommunicableness,  of  your  condition,  distinctly  sensible 
in  your  mind ;  the  reflection  that,  whatever  the  persons  attached  to  you 
may  feel,  and  whatever  they  may  do  and  express  in  kind  endeavors  of 
assistance,  it  is  still  you  yourself  that  feel  the  grasp  of  the  fatal  power, 
from  which  no  hand  can  withdraw  you,  and  that  you  can  hold,  or  be  held 
by,  no  mortal  hand  in  the  act  of  stepping  off,  at  last,  fn^n  the  world.    In 
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the  silence  of  yonr  thoughts  yon  have  said,  **  Tliey  regard  my  sitaatioo 
with  an  affectionate  interest,  but  it  is  still  /  eloae  that  am  in  the  situation; 
it  is  /  that  am  sinking  in  the  painful  struggle." 

But,  dearest  Sarah,  what  then  7  There  is  one  all-vital  relation,  in 
which  this  secluded  individuality  and  loneliness  of  your  being  and  con- 
dition is  absorbed  and  lost.  The  almighty  and  most  benignant  Being  encom- 
passes you,  is  in  perfect  communication  with  your  spirit,  and  all  that 
your  existence  contains ;  he  pervades  your  mortal  and  your  immortal 
nature  ;  maintains  an  inconceivably  intimate  intervention  in  it,  an  entire 
perception,  and  entire  regulation  of  all  that  can  affect  it.  He  involves  and 
cherishes  you  in  his  paternal  love  and  power.  It  is  in  him  that  you  live 
and  move,  that  you  breathe,  or  yield  up  your  breath.  It  is  in  Him  that 
you  die— to  live  for  ever.  He  is  not  a  friend  that,  while  near  you,  and 
affectionately  intent  on  your  situation,  yet  stands  separate  from  you,  as 
mortal  friends  must  by  an  insuperable  necessity  of  nature ;  but  esseniiaUy 
dwells  in  your  heart  and  soul,  and  in  your  body  too,  so  long  as  he  pleasee 
to  retain  it  the  abode  of  your  spirit.  And  when  he  shall  dissolve  that 
connection,  his  love  will  not  abandon  even  the  mortal  part  of  his  child, 
but  will  watch  over  it  till  the  appointed  hour,  when  he  will  recall  it  from 
the  dust,  in  new  life  and  never-fading  glory.  You  are  not,  then,  a  deso- 
late and  detached  being,  dissociated  and  alone,  though  m(Hrtal  friends  can- 
not be  in  perfect  community  with  your  condition,  cannot  sicken  in  your 
sickness,  and  expire  in  your  dissolution.  They  too  will,  at  a  period 
which  every  day  brings  nearer,  have  each  their  own  separate  experience 
of  the  last  conflict,  and  will  hope  to  enjoy  then  that  sense  of  the  presence 
and  communion  of  Him  who  is  their  Ufe,  which  will  preclude  all  feeling 
of  solitariness  and  desolation.  And  in  thinking  of  you,  Sarah,  at  such 
a  period,  it  wiU  perhaps  be  more  pleasing  that  you  are  gone  before,  and 
that  t^ey  shall  soon  meet  you,  than  it  would  have  been  to  have  left  you 
behind,  to  follow  at  some  unknown  distance  of  time. 

This  complacency,  this  predominance  of  sweet  confidence  and  hope^ 
accompanying  the  sense  of  so  sublime  and  awful  a  reality  as  that  of  be* 
ing  surrounded  and  pervaded  by  the  Divine  presence,  in  life  and  death,  is 
derived  to  sinful  beings  solely  through  the  mediation  of  Him  who  came 
on  earth  to  bear  our  mortal  nature,  our  infirmities,  our  sorrows,  and  our 
sins ;  and  offered  up  his  life  to  reconcile  us  to  God,  whose  ofiended  justice 
was  to  be  propitiated,  that  his  mercy  and  love  might  flow  into  our  otherwise 
unhappy  and  lost  spirits.  It  is  because  our  Great  High  Priest  has  made 
this  one  oflering,  ^  sufficient  and  alone,"  and  has  passed  into  the  heavens 
to  secure  our  immortal  interests  there,  that  we  can  have  confidence  in 
the  favor  of  the  Almighty  Power,  that  we  can  come  boldly  to  the  throne 
of  grace,  as  his  children,  pardoned,  accepted,  and  smiled  upon ;  and  that, 
in  our  final  hour,  we  can  gratefully  exult  to  feel  that  he  is  most  inti- 
mately with  us,  that  it  is  with  him  and  in  him,  at  his  sovereign  will  and 
by  his  conducting  and  ever-protecting  care,  that  we  pass  to  a  new,  and 
as  yet  unrevealed  state  of  existence.    Let  then,  my  dear  Sarah,  the 
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special  emphaflis  of  your  petitions  to  the  throne  of  Heaven  be  directed 
to  the  point,  that  yon  may  have  a  lively,  afiecting,  and  gratefal  appre- 
henaion  of  the  mercy  of  God  as  manifested  through  Jesas  Christ,  and 
be  enabled  to  take  to  yourself  more  and  more  an  interest  in  that  mercy. 
Pray  that  all  which  your  conscience  feels  as  guilt  you  may  be  empower- 
ed to  throw  off  from  yonr  soul  upon  the  peifect  merit  and  propitiation, 
there  to  be  annihilated.  It  Is  an  annihilation  of  guilt,  that  is,  the  con- 
demnation and  the  exposure  to  penal  consequences  are  reversed  and  for 
ever  done  away,  when  all  conscious  sin  is  at  once  regretted,  opposed,  aq^ 
with  an  humble,  confiding  efibrt  of  the  soul  transferred  to  that  vast  ac^ 
eonnt  of  human  guilt  which  our  Lord  sustained  and  bore  away  in  his 
death.  That  which  he  bore  away,  you,  my  dear  Sarah,  do  not  bear,  as 
a  condemning  charge.  You  can  plead  to  the  Divine  Justice  this  great 
eacrifice  for  sin ;  yon  can  plead  it  wno ;  and  will,  I  firmly  trust,  plead  it 
with  joyful  success  when  you  shall  appear  more  immediately  before  the 
rij^teoos  judge. 

This  doctrine  of  our  deliverance  from  condemnation,  here  and  here- 
after, appears  the  most  conspicuous  character  of  the  Christian  Revelation. 
<*The  Sod  of  man  came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many."  ''  God 
has  commended  his  love  toward  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners, 
Christ  died  for  us.**  **  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us.*'  <'  He  hath  loved  us,  and  given  himself 
for  us."  **  There  is  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus,  who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all."  *^  By  his  own  blood  he  en- 
tered into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us." 
**  The  Uood  of  Christ,  who,  through  the  Eternal  Spirit,  ofiered  himself 
without  spot  to  God,  shall  purge  your  conscience."  '*  His  own  self  bare 
oor  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  by  whose  stripes  we  are  healed." 
**  He  once  su^red  for  our  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might 
bring  us  to  God."  **  He  hath  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  a  propitia- 
tion for  our  sins."  "  Knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the  works 
of  the  law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ ;  even  we  have  believed  in 
Jesus  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by  the  faith  of  him,  and  not  by 
die  works  of  the  law ;  for  by  the  works  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be 
justified."  '*  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption 
that  is  in  Jesus."  "  By  Christ  all  who  believe  are  justified  from  all 
things."  **  He  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  who 
beUeveth ;  in  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins."  '*  Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Tl^pre  are  numberless  expressions  to 
the  same  efl^t,  and  the  general  tenor  of  the  New  Testament  is  of  the 
same  character.  There  are  persons  who  revolt  at  such  a  view  of  the 
foundation  of  all  our  hopes,  and  would  say,  "  Why  might  not  the  Al- 
aiighty,  of  his  mere  immedicae  benevolence^  pardon  the  ofiences  of  his  frail 
creatures  when  tiiey  repent,  without  any  such  intermcfdiation  and  vicari- 
ous snaring  ?"    It  is  enough  to  answer,  tiiat  Supreme  Wisdom  was  the 
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sole  competent  judge,  in  the  universe,  of  what  was  the  plan  most  worthy 
of  holiness  and  goodness ;  and  that,  unless  the  New  Testament  be  the 
most  deceptive  book  that  ever  was  toriiten,  the  plan  actually  appointed  is  that 
of  a  su&ring  mediator.  If  we  could  not  apprehend  the  propriety  of  such  an 
appointment  for  the  exercise  of  mercy,  that  would  be  no  vaHd  objection* 
But,  for  myself,  I  never  feel  any  difficulty  in  conceiving  that,  while  the 
Divine  mercy  would  save  guilty  beings  from  deserved  punishment,  it 
shotdd  yet  be  absolutely  necessary  to  the  honor  of  eternal  justice  that  an 
auful  infliction  should  fall  somewhere ;  and  that  if  a  Being  from  heaven, 
divinely  generous  and  beneficent,  would  offer  himself  to  bear  this  infliction 
in  place  of  the  guilty,  it  would  be  the  most  worthy  and  illustrious  ex- 
pedient possible  for  even  Infinite  Wisdom  to  adopt 

I  will  conclude,  my  dear  Sarah,  with  one  consolatory  suggestion.  You 
may  at  some  moment  have  felt  a  sentiment  of  regret  that  the  shortness 
of  the  term  assigned  you  in  this  life  has  denied  you  space  for  rendering 
an  active  and  prolonged  service  to  God.  To  repress  the  pain  of  such  an 
emotion,  consider,  that  the  greater  life  will  be  an  endless  course  of  oo- 
iivity,  and  that  that  activity  will  be  all  service  to  God,  and  service  in  the 
most  high  and  excellent  nature  and  degree.  In  the  figurative,  emblem- 
atical representation  of  heaven,  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Bible,  it  is  said, 
and  assuredly  without  a  figure,  '^  His  servants  shall  serve  him."  You 
have  an  infinite  series  of  service  to  perform  for  him  there,  to  enter  on 
which  you  may  be  more  than  content  to  quit  this  lower,  narrower  field  of 
action.  Once  again,  my  dear  Sarah,  I  commend  you  to  the  Almighty 
Father  and  Benefactor.  .  How  much  of  his  assistance  wiU  you  need  to 
support' your  patience  and  fortitude  under  the  increasing  weakness  and 
weariness  of  ebbing  life !  May  he  impart  to  yon  the  animating  sense 
of  his  &vor,  and  the  still  brightening  hope  of  a  happier  world.  May 
yon  enter,  at  length,  into  the  fulness  of  his  joy.  And  may  I  one  day 
meet  you  there.  I  would  repeat  the  words  of  a  great  poet,  in  a  vale- 
dictory address  to  his  friend : — 

**  May'st  thou  shine  when  the  sun  is  quenched ; 
Ma/st  thou  live  and  triumph  when  time  expires." 

My  dear  young  friend,  in  time  and  throughout  eternity,  I  repeat  once 
more,  may  the  Uessing  of  Heaven  rest  on  you.  J.  Foster. 


vn. 

Thursday,  January  27. 
It  is  extremely  pleasing,  my  dear  friend,  to  see  your  period  of  ap- 
pointed discipline  so  much  prolonged,  and  to  think  of  you  as  still  the 
hearer  or  the  reader  of  the  expressions  of  friendship.  If  I  would  once 
again  repeat  such  expressions  to  you,  it  is  rather  as  a  continued  gratifi- 
cation of  that  interest  with  which  I  have  done  it  so  often  before,  than 
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from  feeling  myself  able  to  commtmicate  anything  very  sensibly  varied, 
or  more  appropriate  to  the  situation  in  which  you  stand,  looking  forward 
upon  so  grand  and  solenm  a  prospect 

The  conversation  of  last  week  has  returned  on  my  thoughts  number- 
less times.  I  was  gratified  more  than  I  can  express  by  the  friendly  con- 
fSdenco  shown  in  speaking  so  unreservedly  of  yourself^  and  of  some  of 
the  sentiments  and  solicitudes  which  your  mind  revolves  in  its  internal 
consciousness. — ^If  yon  have  habitually  felt  a  difficulty  of  being  eommu- 
idcative  on  such  a  subject,  it  is  to  me  nothing  strange  in  the  least  The 
case  was  so  with  myself,  in  youth,  and  has  always  continued  so ;  I  mean, 
a  strong,  very  strong,  and  invincible  disinclination  to  bring  into  social 
converse,  with  even  the  most  assured  and  iaithfnl  friend,  the  religious 
state  of  my  own  mind.  The  feeling  always  was, — **  That  concern  is 
peculiarly  and  emphatically  my  own ;  I  think  of  it  much  and  deeply,  feel 
its  vast  importance,  but  cannot  make  it  a  subject  of  free  communication." 
— ^There  is  the  utmost  difierence  of  mental  temperaments  in  this  respect 
Some  persons  seem  to  feel  a  restless  prompting  to  disclose  all  their 
thoughts  and  emotions ;  and  when  they  see  a  quite  opposite  disposition 
they  are  apt  unjustly  to  interpret  it  as  an  unfavorable  indication.  Your 
mind,  my  dear  Sarah,  is  probably  of  the  order  more  inclined  to  keep  the 
deeper  reflections  and  emotions  secluded  within ;  and  it  is  not  a  required 
effect  or  evidence  of  religion,  that  it  should  reverse  this  constitution  of 
the  mind.  Only  you  will  permit  me  to  observe,  that  whenever  you  do, 
with  perhaps  a  degree  of  eflbrt  against  the  retiring  propensity  of  your 
feelings,  give  expression  to  any  of  the  deeper  sentiments  in  your  mind, 
at  occasional  favorable  moments,  you  impart  the  liveliest  interest  to  your 
a^tionate  domestic  friends.  They  watch  with  habitual  solicitude  for 
every  intimation  of  that  internal  progress,  the  happy  result  of  which  is 
to  be  their  best  consolation  when  they  shall  see  you  among  them  no 
longer.  They  entertain  a  grateful  assurance  that  all  will  be  well,  eter- 
nally well ;  but  every  expression,  however  brief,  which  confirms  to  them 
that  this  is  also  your  own  assurance,  your  own  good  hope,  reposing  on 
the  divine  mercy,  is  most  welcome  and  valuable  to  them. 

My  ever  dear  young  friend,  you  have  attained  one  happy  and  enviable 
point  of  advancement  I  was  exceedingly  struck  with  the  calnmess 
with  which  you  deliberately  said,  **  I  would  not  wish  to  recover,  even 
If  that  were  possible."  If  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  so  young  a 
person  say,  that  this  was  not  so  much  of  an  attainment,  for  that  yon  had 
never  been  very  ardently  attached  to  life,  I  did  not  regard  you  as  the  less 
to  be  congratulated.  It  was  well  that  there  should  have  been,  in  your 
season  of  health,  a  slighter  degree  of  the  fiiscination  to  life  than  is  felt 
by  youth  in  general.  But,  my  dear  Sarah,  it  is  an  immensely  difierent 
thing  to  be  able  to  avow  this  detachment  where  life  is  actually  and  sen- 
siBly  approaching  its  termination.  It  is  ^  high  and  felicitous  attainment 
beyond  what  that  former  indiflerence  would  have  proved  to  be  if  it  had 
been  suddenly  brought  to  trial.  And  what  is  that  to  which  you  are  con- 
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maam  that  yov  owe  so  great,  so  eamble  an  attainment?  Is  it  not  Hat 
you  are  enabled  to  yield  yourself  resignecDy  to  your  Creator's  will,  witk 
a  full  conviction  that  wluut  he  wilk  is  the  best  ?  Is  it  not  that  you  be- 
hold in  the  great  Mediator  an  all-sufSclency  for  the  pardon  of  dl  your 
guilt,  for  acceptance  before  God,  and  ^  deliverance  from  the  wrath  to 
«2ome,"  and  that  yon  are  solemnly  desiring  and  praying,  and  with  a  sweet 
iiope  of  entire  success,  to  be  enabled  to  commit  your  soul  to  him  1  Is  it 
not  that  there  is  granted  you  the  hope  of  a  happier  and  eternal  life  when  ' 
this  mortal  one  shall  be  resigned, — a  hope  which  breathes  peace,  tbougk 
it  do  not  glow  with  the  delight  and  triumph  which  you  could  desire  ?  Is 
it  not,  my  dear  friend,  through  the  efficacy  of  these  divine  resources  that 
you  can  maintain  a  decided  willingness  to  surrender  all  on  earth,  and  are 
waiting  to  hear  the  voice  of  Him  who  has  the  keys  of  death  and  the  in* 
visible  world  ?**  My  dear  Sarah,  be  thankful  for  even  the  Imperfect  and 
partial  efficacy  of  these  *<  powers  of  the  work!  to  come ;"  and  pmy  in 
patient  faith  for  a  continual  augmentation  of  their  sacred  influence.  For 
there  ia  no  point  of  necessary  limitation  in  the  measure  in  which  the  effi- 
<sacions  power  of  Christianity  may  be  experienced,  both  in  its  consolatoiy 
and  animating  operation,  and  in  its  corrective  one.  In  the  divine  revela- 
tion there  iano  one  character  that  yon  are  more  certain  that  yon  perceive 
than  a  spirit  cf  promise-^  continual  and  often  emphatic  repetition  of  as- 
surance, that  those  who  sincerely  seek  to  obtain  from  God  more  of  the 
best  wisdom,  of  internal  spiritual  povver,  of  the  ccmsolations  of  hope,  shall 
obtain  it.  But,  at  the  same  time.  He  who  has  thus  engaged  to  impart 
the  most  inestimable  gifts  that  can  be  received  under  heaven,  justly  main- 
tains his  own  sovereign  discretion  with  respect  to  the  gradati<m  and  the 
time  in  which  they  shall  be  communicated ;  virith  respect  to  the  measure 
of  disciplinary  and  painful  exercise  which  his  servants  shall  pass  through 
in  the  progress  of  attaining  them.  And  think,  dear  Sarah,  how  justly  he 
may  require  an  humUe  patience,  a  prolonged,  persevering  earnestness, 
when  all  the  blessings  to  be  granted  are  the  gifts  of  sovereign  mercy 
alone— when  he  has  already  given  so  much — and  wjien  it  is  absolutely 
certain  that  he  unll,  in  the  tchole  of  his  dispensation,  taken  together,  first 
and  last,  toward  his  persevering  petitioner,  impart  all  that  is  indispensa- 
ble to  final  safety  and  victory. 

You  complain,  my  dear  friend,  of  the  imperfect  degree,  the  slow  pro- 
gress, of  the  operation  of  the  religious  principle  on  your  mind.  But 
should  you  be  surprised  at  this  1  Should  you  wonder  that  you  have  not 
been  suddenly  or  rapidly  placed  in  a  state  of  full  conquest  over  every 
internal  evil,  on  a  serene  eminence  above  all  painful  strife  and  disquiet 
of  conscience  7  Reflect  what  there  vms  to  be  done  for  you,  and  in  you. 
Consider  what  it  was  to  be  suddenly  arrested  in  the  prime  of  youth,  with 
the  worid  opening  before  you,  and  by  its  influences  taking  possession 
•f  your  spirit,  and  operating  to  assinUlate  its  affections.  And  perhaps 
the  scdemn  truths  and  warnings  of  religion,  though  fiunUiar  to  your  know- 
*edge,  had  a  feebleness  of  power  over  your  heart  which  you  may  no^ 
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reflect  vpoa  with  regret,  and  not  without  wonder.  In  the 
very  midft  of  this  inirodaetion  to  the  world,  and  under  the  influence  of 
its  intereits  and  prospects,  there  was  suddenly  laid  on  yon  an  irresistible 
hand ;  all  this  combination  of  sublunary  interests  was  dissolved  from 
aionnd  yon,  and  the  vision  of  eternity  arose  to  your  view.  Under  so 
nighty  a  chaqge  of  your  situation,  think,  dear  Sarah,  whether  there  was 
not  tbU  to  be  accomplished  in  your  mind  which  might  well  require  a 
haid  and  protracted  process.  Should  you  wonder  that  it  is  ttiU  not  com* 
pleted,  and  still  accompanied,  in  a  degree,  by  difficulty  and  grievance  ? 
Can  you  wonder  that  there  are  still  some  tendencies  very  imperfectly 
■tibdned,  some  mortifying  perceptions  of  a  corrupt  nature  foroed  upon 
your  consciousness,  a  fiiintness  to  be  lamented  in  the  best  desires^  a. 
alowly  progressive  ascendency  of  the  Christian  spirit  ?  All  this  has  been 
necessary  for  you  to  feel,  dear  Sarah,  and  some  remainder  of  the  same 
discipline  may  not  yet  be  passed.  But  maintain  patience,  continue  to 
apply  to  the  power  and  mercy  of  the  Almighty,  in  Uie  name  of  our  Lord, 
and  all  will  ultimately  be  well.  What  a  region  that  will  be  when  there 
will  be  no  more  contest  with  sin,  no  more  sickness,  nor  fear,  nor  sorrow. 
Once  more,  my  dear  young  friend,  in  time  and  through  eternity,  I 
invoke  the  Divine  benediction  on  you.  J.  Fosteb. 


VIII. 


February  4M,  1825. 

Mt  dsab  Sarah^ — While  your  heavenly  Father  retains  yon  here 
some  lingering  moments  longer,  to  accomplish  in  you  and  for  you  the 
oonduding  part  of  his  merciful  intentions  toward  you  on  earth,  I  can- 
not be  content  without  conveying  to  you  one  short  expression  more  of 
that  most  deep  and  friendly  interest  which  augments  as  we  see  you  re- 
tiring. I  wish  to  have  it  reposed  and  cherished  in  my  memory,  that  so 
dear  a  friend  may  read  yet  a  few  more  lines  from  me.  And  I  should 
feel  it  an  inestimable  favor  granted  to  me,  if  I  might  contribute,  in  even 
the  least  degree,  under  the  blessing  of  him  who  keeps  you  in  his  fiuth- 
ful  care,  to  cheer  your  spirit  in  this  last  stage  oi  its  journey  and  its  con- 
flict All  mortal  endeavore  to  aid  are  felt,  by  those  whose  afi^tion 
would  oSkn  them,  to  be  inexpressibly  feeble  and  inadequate  to  impart 
strength  and  animation  to  the  soul  in  this  season  of  its  final  and  greatest 
triaL  But  the  happiness  to  you,  dearest  Sarah,  and  the  consolaticm  to 
your  friends,  is,  that  he  is  wiUi  you  who  has  all  power  and  goodness  to 
support  yon,  who  loves  while  he  afflicts  you,  and  will  not  desert  you  one 
moment,  but  hold  you  in  his  own  mighty  hand,  and  bear  you  safely 
through. 

You  are  sensible,  my  ever  dear  friend,  that  the  painful  struggle  of 
life  will  soon  be  over.  At  the  end  of  each  of  the  few  past  weeks  yon 
have  been  conscious,  and  your  anxiously  vigilant  domestic  friends  hav^ 
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plainly  perceived,  that  a  few  days  had  efl^ted  still  another,  and  another, 
depression  of  the  force  of  the  vital  principle :  languishing  natuie  has 
surrendered,  successively,  still  one  point  more.  You  are  now  touching 
the  very  confine  between  this  world  and  that  mysterious  one  into  which 
your  Almighty  Father's  voice  is  calling  you,  into  which  his  angels  will 
rejoice  to  bear  you.  Oh,  how  happy  that  you  are  not  looking  despond- 
ingly  back,  with  grief  and  anguish,  to  see  the  world  receding,  and  vainly 
striving  to  grasp  something  by  which  to  retain  hold  of  it !  How  happy 
to  feel,  that  the  world  you  are  leaving  does  not  raise  a  distracting  and 
melancholy  conflict  in  your  soul  by  drawing  it  back  from  that  to  which  • 
you  are  advancing.  What  a  felicity,  that  you  can  complacently,  and 
without  a  murmur,  without,  at  least,  anytiiing  more  than  a  momentary 
and  natural  emotion,  resign  the  world,  and  youth,  and  life,  with  aU  thO' 
sublunary  activities  of  a  vigorous  and  enlarging  mind,  and  all  that  time 
appeared  to  be  promising  you ;  and  can  give  your  immortal  being  up  to 
Him  who  will  translate  it  to  a  better  and  happier  economy. 

But  still,  my  dear  Sarah,  you  feel  a  disquietude  of  heart,  from  not  ex- 
periencing the  complete  influence  of  religion  in  imparting  a  fulness  of 
consolation,  in  animating  the  afiections  toward  God  and  eternal, realities, 
and  raising  you  to  a  strong  confidence  of  faith.  You  are,  perhaps, 
sometimes  tempted  to  doiibt  whether  your  prayers  to  the  thix>ne  of 
heaven  have  been  accepted.  Now,  it  is  right  that  you  should  regret  a 
deficiency  of  the  blessed  infiuencei,  that  you  shndd  implore  that  God 
would  lift  up  upon  you,  without  a  cloud,  the  light  of  his  countenance, 
and  grant  you,  at  happy  intervals  at  least,  to  enjoy  strong  consolation  in 
having  fled  to  the  refuge  set  before  you, — at  iniervals,  for  a  malady  that 
so  crushes  the  body  will  often,  unless  almost  a  miracle  were  wrought, 
inevitably  cast  a  shade  over  the  mind.  A  measure  of  this  joy  of  faith 
and  hope  is  truly  a  blessing  to  be  desired  and  implored,  botii  for  your , 
own  support,  my  dear  Sarah,  and  that  you  may  leave  a  happy  testimony 
for  the  consolation  of  your  friends.  You  will  please  your  heavenly 
Father  by  praying  that  he  would  make  it  delightfully  evident  that  your 
prayers  have  been  graciously  heard.  But,  at  the  same  time,  do  not  de* 
prive  yourself  of  the  precious  consolation  which  belongs  to  you,  and 
which  is  so  exceedingly  needful  to  you,  by  mistaking  the  true  principle 
of  the  assurance  of  the  eflScacy  of  your  prayers.  The  true  ground  of 
this  assurance  is  the  infallible  certainty  of  the  divine  promises ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  certainty  of  the  faithfulness  of  Grod  to  perforih  them  to  those 
who  truly  seek  him.  Combine  this  certainty  on  the  part  of  God,  with 
the  conscious  certainty  on  your  part,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  do  sin- 
cerely, earnestly,  and  patiently,  continue  to  entreat  him  to  fulfil  his  own 
gracious  words  to  you,  and  this  forms  a  firm  ground  for  your  assurance, 
tndependenUy  of  the  degree  in  which  he  may  or  may  not  favor  you  toiih  the 
express  tokens  that  he  actually  does  accept  your  petitions.  If  only  satisfied 
of  this  one  thing,  namely,  that  the  soul  has  with  real  and  persevering 
earnestness,  and  in  the  name  of  Christ,  sought  the  divine  mercy,  and 
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Imptered  die  fioal  faHBment  of  the  promisee  of  God,  I  i^ioold  fee)  aD  en- 
tire confideiioe  of  the  eternal  safety  of  such  a  epirit,  boweyer  defective 
iti  actual  coneolatione  were,  and  even  tbongh  it  went  on  to  the  last  hour 
with  a  (Treat  degree  of  painful  doubt  and  apprehension.  Desirable  as 
it  is^ — ezceedingFy  so,  in  your  near  approach  to  the  mighty  cliange^ — to 
enjoy  tfie  most  sensible  and  animating  manifestation  of  the  divine  &vor 
and  acceptance  in  Jesus  Christ,  I  would  still  repeat,  most  cogently,  that 
this  is  not  the  essentiai  ground  for  coi^dence.  The  esseiuial  ground 
still  is,  the  absolnte  oertEdnty  that  God  will  and  does  accept  every  one 
who  sincerdy  seeks  him,  loheiher  he  grant  an  amimatii^  tadmmy  to  the 
heart  that  he  ioee  so  tfr  not. 

And  are  you  not  eonsdouMkf  oerftnn,  that  you  have  sou^t  his  mercy 
with  a  real  and  solemn  intentness  of  soul,  and  that  you  do  so  still,  and 
that  you  shall  continue  tu  do  so  to  the  last  boinr  ?  My  dearest  Sarah, 
surely  your  heart  bears  you  witness  that  this  is  true.  His  fe,voT,  his 
love,  in  life  and  death,  and  for  ever>  i$  that  which  you  are  never  ceasing^ 
to  desire  and  suppHcate.  You  even  desire  and  pray  that  you  may  desire 
and  pray  for  it  still  more  importunately.  Yon  ore  beseeching  him  to 
fulfil  in  you  all  the  good  pleasvre  of  his  goodness^  and  the  work  of  fiaitb 
with  power,  to  conform  yon  to  his  iniige,  and  to  prepare  you  for  his 
presence.  Surely,  my  ever  dear  friend,  you  con  say  that  this  is  the 
prevailing  impulse  of  your  soal ;  that  it  is  so  in  those  moments  when 
the  sufferings  which  oppress  the  body  are  at  intervals  so  remitted  as  to 
allow  the  free  action  of  your  mind.  Then,  be  assured,  tiiat  yon  have 
the  true  and  solid  ground  for  confidence.  Rest  upon  it,  Sarali;  in 
humble  Irnet  commit  yourself  to  the  divine  mercy ;  still,  however,  not 
ceasing  to  pr^  that  your  God  may  impart  to  you  a  more  animated  de- 
gree of  consolation,  more  clearly  disclose  his  love,  and  more  powerfully 
draw  your  affi^tions  toward  him.  Do  not  cease  to  pray  for  some  such 
happy  emotions,  in  the  intervals  of  your  sufiering.  But  still  consider, 
that  one  part,  a  difficult  part,  of  your  last  duty,  is  devoutly  to  submit  to 
bear  that  weariness  and  often  confusion  of  mind  which  is  the  inevitable 
effect  of  the  (fistress  and  sinking  of  your  physical  nature.  May  your 
almighty  Friend  sustain  you  and  prolong  your  patience  nnder  this 
painful  weight ! 

But,  while  I  write,  the  thought  rises  upon  me,  like  the  appearance  of 
a  vision,  how  soon  you  will  be  past  all  those  disquietudes  and  sufl^r- 
ings !  A  shcNt  while,  and  you  will  have  emerged  from  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  into  the  scene  of  glory  and  felicity  beyond.  Go,  dear- 
est Samb ;  go  before,  and  expect  us,  that  are  losing  yon,  ere  long  to  fol- 
low you.  It  will  give  an  added  attraction  to  a  better  world,  to  think  that 
you  are  there. 

Once  more,  my  ever  dear  young  friend,  in  time  and  througli  eternity, 
Aay  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  rest  on  you. 

J.  P. 
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IX. 

Saturday  Mghi. 

I  AH  wishing,  my  dear  Sarah,  to  add  a  very  few  lines  merely  as  a  post' 
script  to  the  letter  sent  this  morning.  It  was  concluded  somewhat  more 
briefly  than  I  wished,  for  fear  of  being  too  late  for  the  expected  means  of 
conveyance.  Reflection  suggests  that  there  should  have  been  an  observ- 
ation or  two  more  precisely  directed  to  one  particular  view  of  that  defi- 
ciency of  consolation  which  has  so  much  shaded  and  disquieted  your 
spirit.  Your  expressions  to  me,  and  the  observati<His  made  by  your 
affectionate  relatives,  appear  to  convey  that  the  chief  point  of  your  dissa- 
tisfaction is  diis — that  your  efforts  and  prayers  have  had  but  a  partial 
success  towards  subduing  and  expelling  what  your  conscience  condemns 
in  the  habit  of  your  mind,  and  in  its  occasional  emotions  and  excitements. 
You  are  discouraged  by  feeling  so  much  irritability  accompanying  the 
aggravated  pressure  of  your  disease,  and  by  the  consciousness  of  too 
little  warmth  of  the  religious  affections,  too  little  of  the  devotional  sen- 
timent toward  the  object  worthy  of  infinite  love,  too  little  of  the  going 
forth  of  the  soul  in  the  lively  apprehension,  by  faith,  of  invisible  re- 
alities. 

Now,  my  dearest  Sarah,  supposing  all  this  to  be  the  fact,  even  to  the 
utmost  degree  that  you  at  any  moment  painfully  apprehend,  there  is  still 
but  one  and  the  same  resource — an  application  to  (he  infinite  mercy  arid 
power  of  God,  All  this,  being  just  so  much  manifestation  to  you  of  what 
you  cannot  eflect  by  your  own  will  and  strength,  becomes  but  the  more 
urgent  a  motive  to  persist  in  unremitted  entreaty  for  both  pardoning 
and  sanctifying  grace  from  heaven.  The  conscious  continuance  of  the 
evil  but  imposes  a  still  more  resolved  and  earnest  perseverance  in  appli- 
cation to  the  renewing  and  transforming  spirit ;  and  it  is  a  trial  of  your 
faith  in  the  all-sufficiency,  the  willingness,  and  the  fidelity  to  promises,  of 
that  blessed  Power.  May  that  faith  be  sustained  in  strength  to  animate 
your  application  to  God  for  his  gracious  influences  upon  you,  even  to  the 
last  hour  that  you  shall  remain  on  this  side  that  glorious  kingdom  where 
faith  is  changed  to  sight 

My  dear  friend,  in  attempting  to  suggest  consolatory  thoughts,  I 
would  by  no  means  adopt  a  language  which  should  seem  to  make  light  of 
those  conscious  deficiencies  of  the  due  operation  of  religion  on  your 
mind,  which  have  caused  you  so  much  pain,  and  sometimes  cast  a  gloom 
over  your  hopes.  But  as  to  one  of  these — ^I  mean  the  tendency  to  irri' 
table  feelings— I  cannot  but  be  fully  of  the  opinion  of  your  domestic 
friends,  that  you  suffer  it  to  distress  your  conscience  very  greatly  too 
much.  Not  that  you  should  consider  it  as  no  evil,  or  not  an  evil  to  be 
endeavored  and  prayed  against,  but  it  is  an  evil  so  essentially  physical,  it 
arises  so  immediately  and  almost  wholly  from  the  morbid,  exhausted,  and 
harassed  state  of  your  body,  that  assuredly  you  may  safely  regard  it  as  a 
comparatively  very  small  matter  of  accountableness  to  your  conscience  and 
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ytm  BMfdlU  JadfB,  who  knows  and  oompurimMtes  our  fhune,  and  19- 
■minhnrithit,  ■«  tn  rrmr  mntil  nitTinr  tttt  mrr  Imt  flimrt  I  am  perenaded 
diat  the  moat  exalted  piety  wonid  in  aiieh  a  pbfrieal  state  be  no  secmitf 
tgainit,  net  only  the  tendency  to  aodi  feeliirga,  but  tfieir  actual  ezcite- 
nont  and  rBCurrence  in  a  conaideralie  degree.  Such  piety  will  strive 
against  them,  will  ragtet  tbem  when  they  have  inevailed,  hot  cannot  con- 
stitotB  an  esBenfition  from  a  mig^  law  of  oar  feeUe  nature,  wMch 
taakes  the  aonl  so  mnch  a  partaker  and  victim  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
body.  The  ImperfiBct  power,  or  lalher  the  experienced  impracticabiltty,  of 
leprassing  tese  Irritirtions,  with  which  die  o^yreaecd  frame  afiects  the 
mind,  m  a  mnch  less  serious  evil,  and  ftr  less  to  be  regretted,  thana  great 
deficiency  of  those  feelings  which  are  the  great  essential  elements  of  in- 
ternal reffgioB— love  to  God,  an  earnest,  grateful  direction  of  the  son!  to 
Jesns  Christ  as  the  beneficent  Saviour,  the  only  medium  of  pardon  and 
acceptance,  and  a  solemn  stretching  forth  of  the  thoughts  and  aflections 
to  the  grand  interest  and  scenes  of  the  eternal  world.  Whatever  defect 
you  have  been  sensible  of  in  these  grand  primary  principles  you  will  most 
lastly  have  lamented,  and  may  still  regard  with  much  deeper  regret  than 
that  occasional  Irritable  tenqperament  which  is  mainly  attributable  to 
mere  pfayaical  disorder,  and  which,  my  dear  Sarah,  yon  have,  to  all  of  us, 
appeared  to  regard  with  a  greatly  dispreporiUmaie  measure  of  self-con- 
demnation. The  solicitous  desire  of  year  pious  relatives  has  been  that 
you  might  less  expend  your  regrets  on  this,  and  feel  them  more  directed 
to  the  imperfection  which  you  were  sensiUe  of  in  the  greeOer  points  of 
the  Christian  character. 

So  long,  my  dear  fnend,  as  you  continue  a  subject  of  mortality,  and  ot 
the  discii^ine  of  your  heavenly  Father  to  prepare  you  to  leave  it,  let  your 
dkief  solicitude,  and  most  importunate  prayer,  be  directed  to  the  object  of 
attaining,  thxou  j^  the  •genej  of  the  almighty  Spirit,  more  of  the  love  of 
God  shed  abroad  in  your  heart,  a  more  afikting  sense  of  the  mercy  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ,  a  more  full  and  cordial  reliance  on  the  efficacy  of 
the  Saviour's  mediation,  and  a  more  commanding  impressicn  on  your 
mind  of  those  stupendous  realities  which  you  are  so  very  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  behold.  Oh,  how  striking  to  think,  dearest  Sarah,  what  a 
very,  very  short  time  hence  you  will  be  in  the  midst  of  their  unveiled 
magnificence,  and  inspired,  I  trust,  with  heavenly  rapture  to  find  your- 
self there  1 

While  you  regret,  and  justly,  every  conscious  deficiency  c^the  great 
essential  auctions  of  religion,  and  the  painful  lidowness  of  your  advance- 
ment in  them,  you  have  still  no  cause  to  be  discouraged.  The  vitaz. 
principle  of  safety  and  hope  is,  that  you  would  be  all  that  God  approves ; 
that  you  deplore  every  conscious  deficiency  in  your  soul ;  that  you  con- 
tmue  to  supplicate  the  favor,  the  help,  the  blessed  influences,  of  the  God 
of  bR  grace;  that  you  strive  to  cast  your  soul  wholly  on  the  merits  of 
Christ ;  that  you  desire  and  pray  to  be  conformed  to  the  divine  image  ; 
that  you  earnestly  long  for  all  that  constitutes  a  preparation  for  eternity. 
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Who^  my  dear  Saiab,  coal<)  have  wrought  all  this  io  you  bnt  God  ?  And 
he  is  certain  to  perfect  his  own  work.  But  consider,  that  it  is  nevet 
ferfeded  an  earth  ;  you  are  not  to  expect  that  it  will  [be] .  To  the  very  last 
we  are  sinners,  who  have  nothing  to  rely  upon  but  the  divine  mercy 
alone.  Do  not  think  of  making  yourself  worthy  (if  thai  mercy,  in  order  to 
he  entitled  to  rely  upon  it,  and  appropriate  its  consolations.  With  every 
imperfection,  with  every  mortifying  conviction  of  your  inability  to  sub- 
due your  whole  soul  to  God,  give  it  him  as  it  is»  He  will  accept  it,  will 
train  it  to  the  last  point  of  his  own  wise  discipUne,  will  ensure  its 
having,  in  this  introductory  stage,  the  essential  principle  of  its  fitness  for 
his  presence,  and  in  that  presence  will  exalt  and  refine  it  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  purity  and  joy.  Once  again,  my  ever  dear  young  friend, — ^my 
friend  in  time  and  through  eternity — ^I  commend  you  to  his  infinite  power 
and  mercy. 

J.  F. 


COBKECnON. 


Vol.  I.,  p.  13,  "idea*  to  reverberate.**  This  expression  was  probably  suggesfied  by  a  pw- 
sage  In  Young,  whose  "  Night  Thoughts*'  he  elsewhere  terms  **  the  most  impiesslTe  monl 
poetT)'  In  existence." 

"  Full  on  ourselves  descending  in  a  line. 
Pleasure's  bright  lieam  is  feeble  in  delight ; 
Delight  intense  is  talcen  by  rebound  ; 
Reverberated  pleaeures  fire  the  breast 

Nunn% 
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the  eoneeientioas  and  accurate  narration  of  fact ;  its  style,  tlie  beautiful  simplicity  or 
truth ;  and  altogether  possessing,  for  a  rational  reader,  an  interest  superior  to  that  oC 
a  novel"  —  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith. 

"This  admirable  work  evinces  talent  of  the  higheet  order,  a  deep  and  healthfts 
moral  feeling,  a  periect  command  of  the  finest  language,  and  a  beautiful  union  of  phi 
losophy  and  poetry.  No  geologist  can  peruse  tlHs  volume  without  instruction  an< 
delight."— 48i//t«noi»'«  AfMrican  Journal  of  Science, 

**  Mr.  Miller's  exceedingly  interesting  book  on  this  formation  is  Just  the  sort  of 
work  to  render  any  subject  popular.  It  is  written  in  a  remarlcably  pleasing  style,  and 
contains  a  wonderful  amount  of  information."—  Wetimkuter  Reoitm, 

"In  Mr.  Miller's  charming  little  work  will  be  found  a  very  gnqihic  description  of 
the  Old  Bedfishes.  I  know  not  of  a  more  fascinating  volume  on  any  branch  of  Brit- 
ish geology." —JUanfe^/'s  Medals  of  Creation. 

Soi  BoDBBiOK  MuacHiBON,  giving  an  account  of  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Millar 
■poke  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  perseverance  and  ingenuity  as  a  geologist.  With 
no  other  advantages  than  a  common  education,  by  a  careful  use  of  his  means,  he  had 
been  able  to  give  himself  an  excellent  education,  and  to  elevate  himself  to  a  position 
which  any  man,  in  any  sphere  of  life,  might  well  envy.  He  had  seen  some  of  his 
papers  on  geology,  written  in  a  style  so  beautiful  and  poetical  as  to  throw  plain  geol> 
ogistf ,  like  himself,  in  the  shade. 
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OB,  STUDIES  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  PHENOMENA  OF  NATURE. 
BY  BOBEBT  HUNT, 

AVTHOK  or   "  PAKTHEA/'   "  XBSBABCBXS  OV  UOHT,"  STC. 

"We  know  of  no  work  upon  science  which  is  so  well  calculated  to  lift  the  mind 
fimn  the  admiration  of  the  wondrous  works  of  creation  to  the  belief  in,  and  wonfaip  of, 
a  Fint  Gnat  Cause.  *  *  *  One  of  the  most  readable  epitomee  of  the  present  state 
■ad  pwgtees  of  science  we  have  yet  perused."— Jfommgr  Herald^  London. 

**ThB  design  of  Mr.  Hunt's  volume  is  striking  and  good.  The  sabjeet  Is  very  ably 
diall  wHli,  ad  the  object  very  well  attained ;  It  displays  a  fund  of  knowledge,  and  la 
ttaimkoraatloqiientandeanMst  man."— TteJSniinitaar,  Xoncton. 

GooLDj  KmsAU  9t  Lnrooui,  Puiuisiu,  Boitm. 
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MAN  PRIMEVAL  I  Or,  the  Conititntton  and  Primithre  Condition  of  tbe 
Hubuui  Being.  A  Contribatioa  to  Theological  Science.  TVlth  a  IKnelj 
eogmved  poiMt  of  the  aathor;  llmo.  oloOi,  price  $1.25. 

Vniiblk«fMoa«^«iMorAMifeiorirarinoiiTlieolMleia8eleiiee.  TlieflntwM 
•Mriyai  vtth  mmch  fcvM^lte  pwiiH  to  ft  oonllBiMllott  oTlfaa  ntedplM  vkMi  v«i« 

•BboopiowMd  b0Mllfta  inaiti«lio«toriheMeetMlv«lftws«rik«DMni)faaltel»- 
«M.  hftfTykSed  M  tocjqiTCMlbto  dcIIgfaf*.XoiMlm  JScUcUe  JUview, 

THE  QREAT  COMMISSION  |  Or,  the  Christian  Church  oonatitated 
and  charged  to  convey  the  Gospel  to  the  World.  A  Priae  Essay.  Witii 
an  Introdnctocy  Essay,  by  W.  M.  Wiluaiu,  D.D.    Price  Sl.OO 

•Orikft Mvwd pfodMUoM oTDr.  Hants,* all  oTtlMm  ofgraal ralne,  —that  now beftira 
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mlfriirniiT  ehaneter  of  Ch*  eomlng  gcnarafioBi.  Bvt  tha  raat  ftmd  of  iranmeiit  and  in- 
■tnwtioft  nrmirriTTi  In  tlMa  pagm  wUl  aadto  tts  adatoatton  and  Inapii*  th«  gratltada 
«C  WitTi-frf*  In  pnr  own  land  as  wall  as  In  Europa.  Erarr  ctoigTman  and  pioiu  and  i<a> 
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that  of  the  eranlng  Ucni^oasa,  when  it  aheds  its  ibts  upon  tha  deeping  waters,  and 
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an  IntrpductQiy  Essay  and  Notes,  by  J.  Bci«chsb,  D.D.    Price  75  cents. 
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CEBULONJ  Or  the  Moral  Claims  of  Seamen  stated  and  enforced.  Edited 
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